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Art.  L— 1.  The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Raldyh,  Kt.  Now  Jirst 
Colleeied.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  Lives  of  the  Author  by 
Oldys  and  Birch.    8  vols.  8vo.     Oxford :  1829. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  RcUeigh  ;  with  some  Account 
oftiie  Period  in  which  he  lived.  By  Mrs  A.  T.  Thomson. 
8  TO.     London:  1830. 

3.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  founded  on  authentic  and 
original  Documents^  some  of  them  never  before  published.  With 
a  vindication  of  his  Character  from  the  attacks  of  Hume  and 
other  Writers.  By  Patrick  Fhaser  Tytler,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
andF.S.A.     Second  Edition.    12mo.     Edinburgh:   1833. 

4.  Livesof  the  British  Admirals.  {Vol.  ith.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.) 
By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.     12nio.     London:  1837. 

5.  The  Court  of  King  James  the  First.  By  Dr  Godfrey  Good- 
man, Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript,  by  John  Brewer,  M.A.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1839. 

riiHE  name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
-■-  most  renowned  and  attractive,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  in  English  story.  He  acted  a  part  in  all  the 
various  functions  of  public  life,  military,  naval,  and  civil ;  and  was 
illostrious  in  all.  He  was  a  projector  on  the  grandest  scale, 
an  improver  of  naval  architecture,  a  founder  of  colonies,  a  pro** 
moter  of  distant  commerce*     As  the  introducer  or  disseminator 
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of  two  important  articles  of  subsistence  and  luxury,*  he  in  a  vast 
degree  contributed  to  augment  the  food,  and  to  modify  the  habits 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  fortunes  were  alike  remarkable 
for  enviable  success  and  pitiable  reverses.  Raised  to  eminent 
station  through  the  favour  of  the  greatest  female  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, he  perished  on  the  scaffold  through  the  dislike  and  cowardly 
{)olicy  of  the  meanest  of  her  kings.  To  crown  all,  his  fame  in 
etters,  particularly  as  the  author  of  that  memorable  work  with 
which  ^  his  prison  hours  enriched  the  world,'  placed  his  name 
in  glorious  association  with  those  of  Bacon  and  Hooker,  as  it 
otherwise  was  with  those  of  Essex  and  Vere,  of  Hawkins  and 
Drake. 

The  appearance,  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  a  uniform  edition 
of  his  extensive  works,  and  of  three  different  histories  of  his  life, 
seems  to  show  that  the  public  interest  in  regard  to  him  has  not 
abated;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  call  for  critical  exami- 
nation which  has  too  long,  perhaps,  been  overlooked.  Some 
recent  publications,  connected  with  the  same  era,  and  presenting 
farther  information  respecting  Raleigh,  have  forcibly  recalled 
our  thoughts  to  the  works  alluded  to  ;  and,  if  our  notice  of  them 
comes  somewhat  late,  the  delay  has  at  any  rate  enabled  us  tx} 
survey  them  from  a  more  commanding  point  of  view  than  could 
have  been  attained  at  any  earlier,  date.  In  now  proceeding  to 
consider  them,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  a  life 
of  Raleigh,  written  upon  sound  principles,  and  possessing  all 
the  attainable  information,  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  as  is  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  every  piece 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  the  objects  and  character  of  each 
adequately  explained,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  the  re- 
quisite care.  We  are  not  without  the  hope  of  being  able,  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  to  furnish  some  information,  calculated 
to  aid  the  labours  of  any  one  who,  either  as  biographer  or  editor, 
may  be  induced  to  make  another  attempt  to  supply  desiderata 
so  much  to  be  regretted.  If  we  should  be  successful  in  this,  we 
shall  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  length  to  which  we  mean  to 
extend  our  observations ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
there  are  manuscript  materials  of  very  considerable  value  un- 
known to,  or  untouched  by  his  biographers ;  that  all  the  more 
important  and  interesting  transactions  and  occurrences  of  his  life 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  or  perplexed  with  doubt ;  that  his 
views,  in  his  greatest  undertakings,  are  liable  to  question; 
and  that  the  usual  tendency  of  biographers  to  easy  faith  and 


♦  Potatoes  and  Tobacco. 
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iDdiscriminate  praise  has  in  his  case  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremes.* 

The  early  biographical  publications  of  Naunton,  Prince,  Ful- 
ler, Wood,  and  Aubery,  contain  some  valuable  notices  of  Raleigh; 
but  the  first  account  of  his  life  that  was  given  to  the  world  upon 
an  extended  and  elaborate  plan,  was  that  by  Mr  Oldys ;  origin- 
ally published  alongst  with  a  new  edition,  being  the  eleventh  of 
his  great  work,  which  appeared  in  1733,  Prior  to  this  perform- 
ance, there  appeared  successively  two  detached  lives  by  two  obscure 
writers,  named  Shirlev  and  Theobalds.  Oldys's  work  has  not, 
even  at  the  present  day,  any  thing  in  the  line  of  biographical 
writing  of  superior  merit,  in  as  far  as  merit  can  be  derived  from 
careful  and  extensive  research.  It  is  rich  in  curious  information ; 
and  refers  to  a  greater  number  of  rare  tracts,  than  any  other 
piece  of  biography  in  our  language.  But  with  these  recom- 
mendations its  merits  cease.  The  style  is  feeble  and  uncouth, 
as  well  as  aflfected  ;  and  the  author's  judgment  never  once  exer- 
cises itself  in  any  rational  or  independent  estimate  of  the  actions 
and  conduct  he  narrates,  however  questionable  or  censurable. 
Gibbon  has  truly  characterised  it  when  he  describes  it,  with 
reference  to  these  defects,  as  *  a  servile  panegyric,  or  a  flat 
*  apology.* 

A  new  biography  of  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  early  literary  pro- 
jects of  this  celebrated  writer ;  but  which  he,  after  a  good  deal  of 
enquiry  and  hesitation,  ultimately  abandoned,  from  finding  such  a 
want  of  information,  as  well  regarding  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  public,  as  regarding  the  whole  of  his  private  life. 
Details  concerning  the  latter  are  still  nearly  as  scanty  as  ever ; 
but  some  new  and  valuable  materials  for  the  illustration  of  the 
former  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  to  light,  both  from 
national  and  private  repositories.  Dr  Birch  availed  himself  of  such 
additions  as  had  then  appeared,  particularly  of  the  anecdotes  con- 
tained in  the  Sidney  and  Bacon  Papers,  in  the  brief  account  of 
Raleigh  with  which  he  prefaced  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneons 
writings,  published  in  1751.  In  other  respects,  this  piece  was  a 
mere  abridgement  of  the  voluminous  performance  of  Oldys,  with- 
out any  marked  superiority  either  in  respect  of  judgment  or  style. 
These  two  lives,  either  from  ignorance  of  their  literary  character 
and  defects,  or  a  singular  destitution  of  biographical  resources, 
have  been  prefixed,  without  alteration  or  emendation,  to  the 


^  Such  considerations  can  but  rarely  concur  to  induce  us  to  depart 
from  the  practice,  favoarable  to  variety,  which  we  have  generally  fol* 
lowed,  and  to  which  we  are  deternuned  to  adhere* 
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edition  of  Raleigh's  works  published  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  from  Dr  Birch's 
publication,  Mr  Cayley  produced  a  life  of  Raleigh,  which,  judging 
from  its  bulk,  (two  volumes  octavo,)  might  well  be  expected  to 
furnish  some  important  additions  to  his  history ;  but  its  size  is 
found  to  arise  from  its  being  interlarded  with  republications  of  all 
those  pieces,  in  which  either  Raleigh  himself,  or  others  employed 
by  him,  were  narrators; — on  the  ridiculous  pretext  that  they 
form  parts  of  his  history,  for  which  the  reader  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  any  other  quarter.  The  work  is  not,  however,  without 
value ;  for  it  contains  some  original  papers  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  materials  for  history.  His  own  use  of  them,  and  of 
the  other  publications  connected  with  his  subject  that  had 
appeared  in  the  preceding  half  century,  was  by  no  means  skilful ; 
and  his  narrative,  in  other  respects,  is  in  no  degree  superior  to 
those  which  preceded  it. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  in  a  period  of  so  much  liter- 
ary activity,  a  subject  so  inviting  as  the  life  of  Raleigh  should 
be  resumed ;  but  were  it  not  that  it  also  is  a  period  in  which 
books  are  produced,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  inborn 
whisperings  of  independent  ambition,  as  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
those  literary  projects  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  publishers  so 
largely  gives  rise,  we  certainly  should  have  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  three  new  lives  so  executed  as  to  leave  the  subject 
as  open  as  before  to  farther  competition.  The  details  into  which 
we  propose  to  enter,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  whether 
this  is  a  just  opinion  ;  but  before  proceeding  further,  we  shall 
make  one  or  two  general  remarks  on  these  publications ;  leaving 
particular  observations  to  the  sequel  of  our  enquiries. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  time  is  that  of  Mrs  Thomson,  a  lady 
honourably  distinguished  for  her  love  of  historical  pursuits.  All 
we  mean  to  say  of  her  present  attempt  is,  that  it  is  written  in  a 
good  spirit ;  and  that  her  industry  in  collecting  materials  is  fa- 
vourably evinced  in  an  appendix,  which  contains  several  letters 
of  importance  never  before  published. 

Mr  Tytler's  work  was  undertaken  mainly,  as  he  says,  to 
defend  Raleigh  against  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  by  Hume 
and  others ;  particularly  with  respect  to  Guiana,  the  conspiracy 
of  which  he  was  accused,  and  his  general  character;  and  if 
extreme  unwillingness  to  see  or  to  allow  any  blemishes  in  the 
conduct  of  his  hero,  and  an  unvarying  strain  of  eulogy,  make 
a  consummate  biographer,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  claim  to 
,that  distinction  is  by  him  made  good.  In  point  of  composition, 
his  narrative  is  clear  and  pleasing ;  but  though  illustrated  with 
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some  new  jofonnation  gleaned  from  tbe  public  archives,  its 
merits  in  this  respect  are  oy  no  means  so  hign  as  the  pretensions 
put  forth  in  the  title-page  and  preface  had  led  us  to  expect. 
Dr  Southey's  performance  forms  only  one  of  a  collection  of 

*  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,'  contributed  to  an  extensive 
and  useful  encyclopaedical  miscellany ;  but  it  is  compiled  upon 
a  scale  of  sufficient  extent  for  separate  publication.  ITiat  it 
would  have  been  a  far  more  perfect  production,  had  it  been 
prompted  by  his  own  selection  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt ;  but  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  task- 
work, executed  by  a  practised  and  skilful  artist  no  doubt,  but 
with  that  economy  of  labour  and  thought  which  may  be  gen- 
erally expected  to  characterise  such  undertakings.  His  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature  has,  however,  en- 
abled him,  at  little  cost,  to  diversify  his  narrative  with  a  few 
illustrations  derived  from  the  Spanish  historians  of  America; 
and  it  is  only  in  that  respect  that  his  work  has  any  pretensions 
to  novelty ;  for  he  has  evidently  contented  himself  with  the 
materials  nearest  at  hand,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever  either 
to  correct  or  to  amplify  the  existing  stock  of  information  by 
any  researches  amongst  unpublished  documents.  In  one  respect 
Dr  Southey  differs  materially  from  all  the  other  biographers  of 
Raleigh — namely,  in  the  freedom  of  his  strictures  upon  his 
hero*s  conduct ;  but  these,  though  in  general  substantially  just, 
are  expressed  in  a  tone  which  savours  more  of  the  acrid  tem- 
perament of  the  censor,  than  of  the  judicial  dignity  of  the  his- 
torian. 

Raleigh  was  born  in  the  year  1552,  at  a  place  called  Hayes, 
in  the  parish  of  Budley,  in  Devonshire.  His  father,  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  lineage  but  small  fortune,  had  been  thrice  married, 
and  Walter  was  the  second  son  of  the  last  of  these  marriages. 
Of  his  early  life  and  education,  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  two  or  three  years,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself; 
being,  according  to  Wood,  ^esteemed  a  worthy  proficient  in  oratory 

*  and  philosophy.'  He  quitted' the  university ,  however,  on  the  very 
first  opening  that  presented  itself  to  an  active  life.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  authorized  the  formation  of  a  company  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers,  to  serve  in  France,  in  aid  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  their  memorable  struggle  for  religious  liberty ;  and  of 
this  distinguished  body  of  British  youths  Raleigh  was  enrolled 
a  member,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  France,  under  its  com- 
mander, Henry  Champemon,  who  was  his  near  relation.  There 
he  served  for  five  years,  and  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  that  memorable  period ;  upon  which  he  made  and 
treasured  up  sundry  observations,  showing  his  genius  for  the 
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science  of  war,  and  which  were  unconsciously  destined  to  be 
afterwards  recorded  in  his  *  History  of  the  World,'  where  he  re- 
curs, wherever  he  has  an  opportunity,  to  his  own  military  expe- 
riences. He  appears,  after  a  short  interval,  to  have  also  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  under  Sir  John  Norris ;  but 
his  biographers  have  not  been  able  to  recover  any  account  of  his 
services  in  that  quarter,  nor  has  he  himself  made  any  allusions  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  his  French  campaif^^ns. 

Raleigh  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  connect  his  name  with  the 
immediate  service  of  his  country,  when  the  outbreak  of  a  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland  induced  him  to  resume  his  sword  in  that  *  lost 
<  land — that  commonwealth  of  common  woe ;'  as  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  described  it-  We  accordingly  find  him,  in  1580,  com- 
manding a  company  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  he  speedily  became 
distinguished,  both  for  valour  and  skill,  in  those  sudden  and 
rapid  movements  and  surprises  which  the  service  required.  His 
exploits  were  so  conspicuous,  as  to  be  particularly  and  circum- 
stantially recited  by  the  historians  of  the  period.  He  continued 
in  this  employment  for  several  years,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  himself  to  notice  ;  for  in  a  letter  to  tne  Earl  of 
Leicester,  th^n  Elizabeth's  prime  favourite,  by  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  patronised,  he  says  plainly,  that  were  it  not  for  his 
hopes  that  way,  he  would  disdain  such  a  service  as  much  as  he 
would  to  '  keep  sheep.'  Its  poverty  was  not  its  worst  character- 
istic. It  was  marked  throughout  by  ruthless  cruelty ;  but  the 
massacre,  in  a  fort  erected  by  them,  of  some  hundreds  of 
Spaniards,  who  had  fought  in  aid  of  the  rebels,  and  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  Lord-Deputy  Gray,  was  a,  fouler  and  more 
revolting  act  than  ever  stained  the  name  of  England ;  and  the 
recollection  of  which  ought  to  have  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who, 
in  a  long  subsequent  age,  railed  so  stoutly  against  the  massacre  of 
the  Turks  at  Acre,  by  the  command  of  Buonaparte.  It  is  mortifying 
to  think  that  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  execution 
of  this  atrocious  deed  was  committed  ;  and  yet  more  so,  that  an- 
other of  the  great  literary  ornaments  of  that  age — the  author  of 
the  '  Faerie  Queene,' who  was  then  secretary  to  the  Lord-Deputy, 
and  who  had  not  the  apology  of  being  under  military  command — 
has  attempted  to  justify  it;  for  in  his  otherwise  beautiful  and 
statesman-like  piece  on  the  '  State  of  Ireland,'  he  unscrupulously 
avers,  that  '  that  short  way  was  the  only  way  to  dispose  of 
*  them.'  There  is  no  authority,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  for 
allowing  Raleigh  the  honourable  distinction  of  having  differed 
in  opinion  with  his  commander,  in  regard  to  this  unhallowed 
transaction.  Mr  Tytler  would  fain  believe  that  he  did.  That 
the  Queen  strongly  disapproved  of  it  is  certain ;  as  it  also  is, 
that  some  difference  had  arisen  between  Raleigh  and  the  Lord- 
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Deputy,  which,  after  their  return  to  England,  was  discussed  at 
the  Council-Board,  in  her  Majesty's  presence;  and  that  the 
former  there  maintained  his  cause  with  such  consummate  ability, 
as  well  as  grace,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
<  he  got  the  Queen's  ear  in  a  trice.'  But  this  writer,  whose 
authority,  had  he  so  exprcssX?d  himself,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly conclusive,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  intimate  either 
that  the  point  in  discussion  before  the  Council  related  to  the 
massacre,  or  that  the  highly  favourable  impression  which  Ra- 
leigh then  made  upon  the  Queen,  was  owing  to  his  having  upheld 
his  disapproval  of  it. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  moments 
of  Raleigh's  life.  His  future  fortunes  were  owing  chiefly  to 
the  feelings  which  then  arose  in  the  breast  of  his  sovereign. 
Personal  recommendations  went  far  with  that  great  princess; 
and  the  brave  soldier,  whose  intellectual  accomplishments  thus 
*  gained  her  ear,'  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  imposing  ex- 
terior. The  romantic  incident  detailed  by  Fuller  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Raleigh's  introduction  to  and  favour  with  the 
Queen,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  history  ;  and  it  presents  to  the 
imagination  a  picture  so  pleasing,  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  characters  of  both,  as  to  beget  a  strong  reluctance 
to  doubt  its  reality.  But  though  there  seems  no  reason  either 
to  question  the  fact,  or  its  having  produced  sentiments  favour- 
able to  Raleigh,  his  rapid  progress  in  Elizabeth's  esteem  was 
much  more  probably  ascribable  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  display,  both  of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  commanding 
talents,  in  the  discussion  referred  to  by  Naunton.  To  whatever 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  his  good  fortune  was  owing, 
the  effects  were  alike  speedy  and  marked  ;  for  within  some  two  or 
three  years  from  the  period  when  he  was  first  noticed  at  court, 
he  was  Kni<rhted,  made  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Seneschal  of 
the  county  ot  Cornwall,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries; 
and  these  honours  were  accompanied  with  the  substantial  grant 
of  twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  forfeited  principality  of  the  Karls 
of  Desmond,  whose  rebellious  attempts  he  had  assisted  to  quell ; 
besides  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing  the  venders  of  wine 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Maritime  expeditions  and  colonization  were  the  favourite 
undertakings  and  projects  of  the  more  enterprising  and  active 
speculators  of  that  stirring  period.  The  ocean  and  the  new  world 
attracted  all  their  actions  and  thoughts.  The  more  daring  and 
adventurous  fitted  out  cruisers  to  intercept  the  Spanish  ships, 
on  their  return  with  rich  cargoes  from  the  colonies;  whilst 
those  who  aimed  at  plantations,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
merce, looked  to  the  northern  parts  of  America  as  the  app'' 
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priate  field  of  their  nobler  exertions.  Raleigh  participated  strongly 
of  both  characters;  for  though  abundantly  disposed  to  the  courses 
of  the  maritime  spoiler,  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  more  elevated  views  of  the  colonial  projector*  Some  of  the 
richest  prizes  brought  into  England  were  captured  by  ships  fitted 
out  by  nim,  or  in  which  he  was  a  sharer.  His  colonial  schemes 
constitute  a  marked  portion  of  his  singular  history. 

Some  years  before  that  period  of  his  life  at  which  we  have 
arrived — namely,  in  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  between  his 
military  services  abroad  and  in  Ireland — he  appears  to  have 
engaged  to  accompany  his  celebrated  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  North  America,  in  prosecution  of  the  patent 
or  commission  of  plantation — the  first  granted  to  any  British  sub- 
ject— which  the  latter  had  obtained  from  the  Queen.  The  voyage 
proved  abortive ;  for  the  ships  were  forced  to  return  to  port,  after 
encountering  various  disasters.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  Raleigh's  favour  at  court,  Sir  Humphrey  had  resolved  to 
make  another  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  his  patent ;  and  his 
rising  half-brother,  who  was  now  in  a  situation  to  furnish  useful 
aid,  was  not  slow  to  prove  how  strongly  he  participated  in  the 
noble  views  entertained  by  the  other.  Thus,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  Court  in  May  1583,  it  is  stated  that  *  Mr  Raleigh, 
^  the  new  favourite,  had  made  an  adventure  of  two  thousand 
*  pounds,  in  a  ship  and  furniture  thereof,'  ^  to  form  part  of  the 
fleet  collected  by  Gilbert  for  his  new  expedition.  Raleigh's 
presence  at  Court  was  too  necessary  to  allow  him  to  accom- 
pany his  adventurous  brother,  who  received  from  the  Queen, 
through  *  the  new  favourite's'  hands,  a  golden  anchor  to  be 
worn  at  his  breast ; — the  only  contribution  of  this  great  prin- 
cess to  an  expedition  intended  to  transplant  the  arts  of  Eng- 
land to  the  waste  regions  of  the  new  world.  The  ship  built  and 
manned  by  Raleigh,  at  so  much  cost,  and  which  bore  bis  name, 
joined  Sir  Humpnrey  before  his  departure  from  Plymouth  in 
June  1583 ;  but  within  a  few  days  after  sailing  she  left  him,  and 
returned  to  port ;  the  sickness  of  her  crew  obliging  her,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  accounts,  to  put  back.  Captain  Hayes,  the 
historian  of  the  voyage,  expresses  himself  in  somewhat  sceptical 
terms  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  separation ;  and,  if  sickness 
was  the  cause,  it  would  appear,  from  a  brief  note  written  by 
Gilbert  to  Sir  George  Peckham,  that  the  disappointed  Admiral 
was  as  Ignorant  of  it,  as  he  was  indignant  at  the  proceeding. 
This  note,  |.  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Raleigh's  biogra* 
phers,  was  written  in  August,  after  Sir  Humphrey's  arrival  at 

*  Birch's  Memoirs  of  (?.  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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Newfoundland,  and  is  thus  expressed :  *  I  departed  from  Ply- 

*  mouth  on  the  1 1th  of  June  with  five  sail,*  and  on  the  13th  the 
'  bark  Raleigh  ran  from  me,  in  fair  and  clear  weather,  having  a 

*  large  wind.     I  pray  you  solicit  my  brother  Raleigh  to  make 

*  them  an  example  to  all  knaves* *  This  expedition  also  proved 
abortive,  and  its  brave  leader  perished  in  a  storm  by  which  he 
was  overtaken  on  his  return.  He  was  one  of  those  vigorous 
and  versatile  characters  peculiar  to  an  age  which  produced  num* 
bers  who  united  in  equal  degrees  the  faculties  which  make  men 
alike  fit  for  speculation  and  for  action.  Though  the  name  of  his 
uterine  brother,  who  was  considerably  his  junior,  has  obtained, 
and  justly,  a  wider  and  higher  fame,  there  were  strong  points  of 
resemblance  between  them ;  and  the  example  and  instructions  of 
the  elder  had,  in  all  probability,  considerable  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  pursuits  of  the  younger.    His  treatise  on  the  '  North* 

*  West  Passage '  displays,  as  Dr  Robertson  has  observed,  *  much 

*  of  that  enthusiasm  and  credulity  which  excite  men  to  new  and 
^  hazardous  undertakings  ;'  but  it  might  have  been  added,  that  he 
here  points  out,  on  just  and  enlightened  principles,  the  advantages 
of  foreign  settlements  in  proper  situations  ; — representing  them 
as  means  of  extending  and  enriching  commerce,  and  of  furnishing 
employment  to  '  those  needy  people  who  trouble  the  common* 

*  wealth  through  want  at  home.' 

The  fate  of  his  kinsman  had  no  effect  in  diverting  Raleigh *s 
thoughts  from  those  colonial  undertakings  to  which  the  for* 
mer  fell  a  victim.*  Availing  himself  of  his  favour  with  the 
Queen,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  patent,  investing  him  with 
ample  powers  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  any  territorial 
possessions  he  might  acquire,  in  the  unoccupied  parts  of  North 
America.  According  to  information  procured  by  Mr  Oldys, 
this  patent  was  preened  by  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Quecrt 
and  Council,  setting  forth  the  utility  and  policy  of  the  under- 
taking. Mr  Gibbon  specifies  the  want  of  details  respecting 
bis  Virginian  schemes — which  he  justly  viewed  as  a  characteristic 
portion  of  his  history — as  one  of  his  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
idea  of  a  life  of  Ralei^^h ;  but  there  is,  in  regard  to  some  other 
important  portions  of  his  life,  far  greater  reason  to  regret  that 
want ;  for  in  as  far  at  least  as  respects  the  different  attempts  to 
plant,  made  at  his  expense  and  under  his  direction,  the  nar- 
ratives reprinted  in  the  invaluable  collections  of  Hackluyt  and 
Purchas  furnish  full  details.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Memorial  to  which  Oldys  alludes  has  not  been  pre- 
served ;  but  Raleigh's  general  ideas  with  respect  to  coloniza- 


Purchaf,  vol.  iii.  {}.  808. 
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tion,  are  otherwise  sufficiently  known.  They  were  the  same, 
in  fact,  with  those  entertained  by  some  other  enlightened  projec- 
tors of  that  period,  whose  peculiar  views  and  merits  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  writers  who  have  commented  upon 
the  origin  of  our  American  colonies.  In  Dr  Robertson's  sketch 
of  their  earlyhistory,  the  views  of  their  founders  are  left  unnoticed; 
and  Dr  Smith  has  characterised  them  as  being  in  no  respect 
different  from  those  of  the  militarv  adventurers  who  established 
the  colonies  of  Spain.  The  *  thirst  of  gold'  was,  as  he  truly 
observes,  the  only  principle  of  action  amongst  the  latter ;  but 
when  he  says  that  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  the  English 
not  less  than  the  rest,  were  solely  actuated  by  the  same  desire, 
he  does  great  injustice  to  some  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonization.  It  is  due 
to  those  men,  to  commemorate  with  deserved  praise  the  enlight- 
ened views  disclosed  in  their  writings.  The  acquisition  o( 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  recommen- 
dation to  colonial  enterprise  which  they  held  out.  New  fields 
of  labour  in  new  and  propitious  climes — new  means  of  employ- 
ing a  superfluous  population — new  articles  of  exchange,  new 
markets,  and  great  augmentations  of  shipping — were  the  bene- 
ficial results  which  they  expected  to  realize  from  the  planta- 
tion of  colonies  in  the  new  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  these  views  were  constantly  and  systematically  enforced ; 
but  only  that  they  constituted  with  many  the  grand  recom- 
mendations to  colonial  enterprise ;  thus  widely  differencing  the 
English  projectors   from   those   Spanish   adventurers,    *  whose 

*  first  enquiry  on  landing  in  any  new  country  was,  whether  there 

*  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  in- 

*  formation  they  received  concerning  this  particular,  determined 

*  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle  in  it.'  * 

That  some  of  our  early  colonial  adventurers  were  wholly  actua- 
ted by  the  hope  of  disco vering  mines,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  that 
there  was  a  more  enlightened  class  who  advocated  the  utility  of 
foreign  settlements  upon  the  grounds  we  have  stated,  is  equally 
unquestionable.  Of  this,  the  treatises  written  by  Gilbert,  Peck- 
ham,  Carlisle,  Harriot,  and  others,  and  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions above  named,  furnish  decisive  proofs.  When  mines  are  men- 
tioned, they  are  not  by  any  means  represented  as  paramount  ob- 
jects ;  they  make  less  figure,  by  much,  than  the  ordinary  objects 
of  industry  and  commerce ;  and  those  who  view  them  as  the  grand 
sources  of  national  wealth,  are  treated  with  derision  and  reproba- 


♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  7,  Part  1. 
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don.  These  facts  have  not,  in  as  £ar  as  we  know,  been  noticed  by 
those  who  have  been  curious  in  tracing  the  faint  and  scattered 
lights  which  show  the  first  beginnings  of  Political  Economy — a 
science  to  the  history  of  which  they  undoubtedly  appertain.  Sir 
George  Peckham's  treatise  was  written  in  recommendation  of  Gil- 
bert's project  of  colonizing  in  ^Newfoundland ;  and  both  it  and 
that  of  Carlisle  are  remarkable  productions  for  their  day.  Harriot's 
name  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early 
mathematicians  of  England;  but  he  appears  to  have  also  possessed 
large  views  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  industry  and  commerce  ; 
and  Raleigh's  appointment  of  such  a  man  to  survey  his  new  settle- 
ment in  \  irginiat  was  a  choice  which  clearly  showed  the  supe- 
riority of  its  founder's  views  and  understanding.  The  wisdom 
of  that  choice  was  well  illustrated  in  the  methodical  and  instruc- 
tive Report  which  he  published  in  1587,  after  his  return  from  the 
colony.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  extensive 
specimen  in  the  language,  of  a  statistical  survey — for  such  it  was, 
in  as  far  as  there  were  materials  in  the  country  described  for 
such  a  production ;  and  it  furnished  an  example  which  was  bene- 
ficially followed  in  some  other  publications  respecting  the  same 
region.  As  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, we  may  mention  an  anonymous  piece  written  some- 
what later  than  the  period  alluded  to,  but  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  next  reign.*  It  has  been  preserved  by  Purchas, 
a  compiler  known  to  all  the  world,  but  of  whose  special  infor- 
mation connected  with  their  own  subject,  the  present  biographers 
of  Raleigh  seem,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  have  been  wholly 
ignorant.  Though  the  extravagance  of  its  conclusions  respecting 
the  importance  of  Virginia,  and  the  poetical  dress  of  its  state- 
ments, may  now  provoke  a  smile,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  reach  and  soundness  of  its  general  views,  and  its 
indicant  repudiation  of  the  notion,  that  the  precious  metals 
alone  constitute  wealth,  and  give  their  sole  value  to  colonial  pos- 
sessions. ^  The  very  name  of  a  colony,'  says  the  author,  '  im- 
'  ports  a  reasonable  and  seasonable  culture,  and  planting,  before 

*  a  harvest  and  vintage  can  be  expected.' — *  Though  gold  and 

*  silver  have  enriched  the  Spanish  Exchequer,  yet  their  store- 
'  houses  hold  other  and  greater  wealth,  whereof  Virginia  is  no 
'  less  capable,  namely,  the  country's  commodities. — What  mines 

*  have   they  in  Brazil  and  in  the   Islands,  where  yet  so  many 

*  wealthy    Spaniards  and   Portuguese   inhabit  ?    Their  ginger, 

*  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  and  other  merchandise,  it  may  be  boldly 

♦  It  it  entitled  Virginias  Verger.    See  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1809. 
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*  affirmed,  yield  far  more  profit  to  the  generality  of  the  Spanish 

*  subjects  than  the  mines  do,  or  have  done,  this  last  age/ — 
'  Who  gave  gold  and  silver  the  monopoly  of  wealth,  or  made  them 

*  the  Almighty's  favourites? — That  is  the  richest  land  which  feeds 

*  most  men.    what  remarkable  mines  hath  France,  Belgia,  Lom- 

*  bardy  ?  What  this,  our  fertile  mother  England  ? ' — *  Do  we  not 
^  see  that  the  silks,  calicoes,  drugs,  and  spices  of  the  East,  swallow 
*•  up  all  the  mines  of  the  West  ?'  These  strike  us  as  remarkable 
observations;  and  as  sufficient,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  pieces  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  show  that  jus- 
tice has  not  been  done  to  the  primary  founders  of  our  colonial 
empire ;  and  that  Dr  Smith  has  greatly  erred  in  charging  them 
with  the  same  blind  passion  for  gold,  that  inflamed  the  Spanish 
adventurers. 

From  such  enquiries  Raleigh's  biographers  have  kept  far  aloof, 
although  they  have — particularly  Mr  Tytler— diverged  upon 
topics  much  less  intimately  connected  with  their  subject,  and  in 
regard  to  which  there  was  nothing  to  be  told  that  had  not  often 
been  told  before.  In  other  respects,  their  treatment  of  this  por- 
tion of  Raleigh's  history  is  lame  and  faulty  ;  for  they  have  left 
some  points  unnoticed  in  which  his  conduct  and  character  are 
materially  concerned ;  and  as  both  are,  unfortunately,  very  ques- 
tionable in  some  after-parts  of  his  career,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
to  do  him  full  justice  where  blame  cannot,  with  any  fairness,  be 
held  to  have  been  incurred. 

Raleigh's  Patent  was  granted  in  1 584,  and  by  him  transferred 
to  other  hands  in  1589.  His  particular  situation  could  not  but 
augment  the  difficulties  and  cnances  of  failure  that  must  have 
been  experienced  in  any  case,  where  a  body  of  cultivators  and 
artisans  was  to  be  planted,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  far-distant  and 
unknown  region.  Many  of  his  disappointments  seem,  accordingly, 
to  have  been  occasioned  as  well  by  the  unskilful  management 
of  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  intrusted,  as 
by  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  colonists ;  for  his  position  as  a 
favoured  courtier,  and  his  public  avocations,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  leaving  England,  and  exercising  that  personal  superintendence 
which  was  so  much  required.  His  presence  and  talents  would 
have  lent  aids  and  securities  which  could  not  in  any  other  way  be 
so  effectually  obtained.  But  all  such  means  as  he  could  furnish 
were  largely  afforded.  His  first  material  step  was  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition of  observation  and  enquiry  as  to  the  particular  spot  where 
it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  plant ;  and  the  accounts  brought 
home  by  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  employed  in  that  service, 
were  such  as  greatly  encouraged  him  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
his  design.   It  was  tnese  accounts,  too,  which  induced  Elizabeth  to 
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bestow  tbe  name  of  ^  Virginia'  upon  the  country  destined  to  receive 
the  adventurous  colonists.  In  1585,  the  first  body  that  sailed 
from  England  was  safely  planted  in  that  region,  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  Mr  Ralph  Lane.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Harriot,  who  was  commissioned  to  make  the  survey  and 
Report  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  That  survey,  and  the 
importation  for  the  first  time  of  the  tobacco  plant,  were  the  only 
fruits  of  this  expensive  undertaking ;  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
re- embark  the  whole  body  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its 
leaving  England.  Raleigh,  nowise  daunted  by  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  this  attempt,  took  active  measures  to  collect  and  send 
out  a  second  body,  which  sailed  and  took  possession  in  1587, 
under  the  government  of  Mr  John  White.  But  his  praiseworthy 
designs  were  aeain  defeated  ; — chiefly  through  the  misconduct  of 
the  colonists  themselves.  The  Governor  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  for  additional  supplies,  and  new  powers  and  instruc- 
tions suited  to  the  circumstances  that  had  arisen ;  and  though, 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  Raleigh,  like  all  the  other  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom,  busied  with  preparations  to  meet  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  pressing  wants  and  concerns  of  the  colonists  were 
not  overlooked.  Two  small  vessels  were  speedily  equipped,  and 
dispatched  to  their  aid ;  but  they  were  unfortunately  rifled  at 
sea,  and  obliged  to  put  back.  Soon  thereafter,  Raleigh  made  an 
assignment  of  his  Patent  to  a  company  of  merchants;  and  thus 
ended  a  great  and  favourite  scheme,  after  much  loss  to  the  pro- 
jector, and  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy  beings  who  remained 
in  the  country,  in  expectation  of  the  supplies  for  which  their 
Governor  had  proceeded  to  England.  The  project  of  colo- 
nizing Virginia  was  suffered  to  languish  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  patentees  during  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  and 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  any  permanent  settlement  could  be 
said  to  have  been  efifected. 

Raleigh's  abandonment  of  so  grand  a  design,  in  which  he  had 
embarked  with  so  much  ardour,  and  in  furtherance  of  which  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  had  been  induced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  native  land,  has  not  passed  without  censure ;  though,  judg- 
ing from  their  silence,  his  present  biographers  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  any  question  on  this  head  had  ever  been 
stirred.  Some  have  ascribed  his  conduct  to  a  natural  levity  of 
disposition  ;*  others  to  the  intervention  of  more  alluring  objects-f 
To  us  it  appears  that  he  gave  up  his  Virginian  design,  simply 
because  he  found  from  experience  that  his  own  means  were  too 


*  Chalmers's  Annah  of  the  Colonics,    f  Ro^trtson  s  JJist,  Am.  B 
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limited,  and  the  times  not  sufficiently  favourable,  to  allow  him  any 
longer  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  prosecute 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  proceeding  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  blamed  by  his  contemporaries.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
even  the  enthusiastic  Hackluyt,  '  that  it  would  have  required  a 
*  prince's  purse  to  have  it  thoroughly  followed  out.'  The  absence 
of  the  alluring  prospect  of  mines,  was  a  damping  consideration 
with  the  more  vulgar  class  of  adventurers.  To  such,  the  predatory 
war  then  in  activity  against  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  Spain, 
held  out  far  more  tempting  baits ;  and  the  direct  course  of  naviga- 
tion to  North  America,  by  which  the  voyage  came  afterwards  to 
be  so  much  shortened,  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  In  a  word, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  Raleigh's  assignment  of 
his  Patent  was  fully  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and 
that  the  act  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  being 
viewed  as  a  worthy  leader  in  ^  the  ancient  and  heroical  work  of 
^  plantations,'  *  and  of  having  opened  the  path  to  that  colonial 
empire  which  England  established  in  tHe  New  World. 

but  there  is  another  point  connected  with  this  subject,  both 
more  interesting  in  itself,  and  more  important  as  concerns  Ra- 
leigh's character ;  yet  as  to  which  Mr  Ty  tier  is  altogether  silent, 
while  Dr  Southey  expresses  himself  in  terms  as  injurious  to  the 
subject  of  his  narrative  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  historical 
truth.  We  here  refer  to  the  very  natural  question,  whether  he 
made  any  attempts,  after  the  assignment  of  his  Patent,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of,  or  to  withdraw  the  ill-starred  adventurers,  in 
number  about  a  hundred,  who  remained  in  the  colony,  in  expec- 
tation of  supplies  from  the  mother  country?  The  duty  of  making 
an  effort  to  withdraw,  or  provide  for  them,  of  course  devolved  im- 
mediately upon  those  to  whom  his  obligations  with^his  ris^hts  were 
transferred ;  and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  discreditable  to  them,  that 
in  as  far  as  is  known,  they  made  only  one  attempt  of  the  kind, 
which  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  left  them  to  their  fate.  That 
the  Government  of  Elizabeth  made  no  effort  to  rescue  such  a  body 
of  her  subjects  from  the  certain  destruction  that  awaited  them,  if 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  American  savages,  is  a  fact  that 
affixes  a  deep  stigma  upon  her  much-vaunted  reign.  The  names 
of  these  deserted  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  England's  commercial 
greatness — for  such  we  may  be  permitted  to  designate  them — 
stand  enrolled  in  the  pages  of  Hackluyt,  calling  aloud  upon 
impartial  history  to  condemn  the  unregal  conduct,  and  ruthless 
inhumanity  of  a  sovereign,  who  so  dealt  by  so  numerous  a  body 
of  her  people.   But,  fortunately  for  Raleigh's  character,  he  merits 


*  Bacon. 
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none  of  the  censure  which  would  justly  have  attached  to  his  name, 
notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  his  colonial  rights,  had  he  done 
nothing  towards  the  relief  of  those  who  quitted  their  country 
under  that  banner  of  adventure  and  promise  whiqh  he  unfurled. 
His  exertions,  whether  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  others,  or 
viewed  with  reference  to  their  long  continuance,  amidst  all  the 
distractions  of  his  busy  career,  deserve  especial  notice  and  honour. 
But  what  does  his  latest  biographer  say  on  this  subject  ?  After 
mentioning  the  abortive  effort  of  the  patentees,  Dr  Southey 
states,  that  *  no  further  attempt  vxis  made  to  relieve  tlie  coh^ 

*  nist^i  nor  to  ascertain  their  fate  ;  and  of  these  persona  nothing 

*  was  ever  afterwards  known/     Herecurs  to  the  subject  to  add, 

*  that  the  abandonment  of  these  poor  colonists  must  ever  he  a  re-' 

*  proach  to  Raleigh,*  There  are  here  two  gross  mistatements, 
— the  last  a  highly  culpable  one,  as  directly  criminating  the 
man  whose  actions  he  records.  Of  the  unfortunate  persons,  of 
whom  hf  so  confidently  says  that  ^  nothing  was  ever  afterwards 

*  known,*  we  are  shocked  to  learn  that  Powhatten,  a  Virginian 
sovereign,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  that 
country  ^  confessed  to  Captain  Smith  that  he  had  been  at  the 

*  murder  of  the  colony^  and  showed  him  certain  articles  which 

*  had  been  theirs/  *  Will  Dr  Southey,  after  reading  this  dread- 
ful confession,  say  that  *  nothing  was  ever  known '  of  these 
ill-fated  colonists  r  And  what  will  he  say  of  his  far  more  re- 
prehensible mistatement,  that  no  further  *  attempt  was  made  to 

*  relieve  them,  nor  even  to  ascertain  their  fate, '  if  we  shall  place 
before  his  eyes  historical  proof,  that  five  different  attempts  to 
succour  them  were  made  by  the  man  whose  utter  neglect  of  them 
he  represents  as  a  lasting  reproach  to  his  memory  ?  The  proof  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  notice  preserved  by  Purchas,  of  the 
date  of  1602,  bearing,  that  *  Samuel  Mace  of  Weymouth,  a  very 

*  sufficient  mariner,  who  had  been  at  Virginia  twice  before^  was 

*  (in  this  year)  employed  thither  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  find 

*  those  people  which  were  left  there  in  1587,  to  whose  succotir  he 

*  hath  sent  five  several  times^  at  his  own  charges  /*f  Had  Dr  Sou- 
they consulted  Purchas,  he  would  have  been  saved  the  mortificar- 
tion  of  these  criminal  inaccuracies ;  and  he  must  pardon  us  for 
telling  him,  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  again  to  view  him  as 
a  pains-taking  enquirer ;  for  nothing  but  culpable  remissness  could 
have  allowed  the  appalling  confession  of  the  Indian  chief,  or  the 
above  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  ^  sufficient  mariner,'  to  escape 
his  observation. 

For  some  time  after  the  abandonment  of  his  Virginian  schemes, 


♦  Parchas,  vol.  ir.  p.  1728.  f  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1653. 
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Raleigh's  chief  occupations  seem  to  have  been  those  of  a  favoured 
courtier,  an  active  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  large  sharer  in 
those  naval  enterprises  and  privateering  expeditions  against  Spain, 
which,  as  Hume  observes,  *  were  scarce  ever  intermitted  by  the 
^  Queen  or  her  subjects  during  one  season.'*  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  experienced  considerable  vicissitudes,  in  respect  of  loss 
and  gain,  in  these  uncertain  adventures.  In  some  curious  papers 
of  accounting,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  shares  assigned  to  him,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Queen  herself  had  been  a  joint  adventurer.!  Neither 
the  wealth  nor  the  morals  of  the  country  were  much  benefited  by 
these  plundering  expeditions.  They  were  strongly  condemned 
even  by  some  men  of  the  sword  who  lived  near  the  time.  *  They 
indeed  occasioned,'  says  Sir  William  Monson,  *  great  loss  and 
^  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  but  no  profit  or  advantage  to  the 
'  English.     There  are  not  three  men  in  this  kingdom  who  can 

*  boast  they  have  succeeded  their  fathers  in  any  quantity  of  goods 

*  so  gotten.'  X  The  attempt  to  take  vengeance  on  Philip  by 
placing  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  was  an  adven- 
ture of  a  nobler  and  more  romantic  description ;  and  Raleigh, 
with  some  other  distinguished  men,  was  honoured  by  the  Queen 
with  a  gold  chain,  in  token  of  her  approval  of  his  services  in  this 
memorable  but  unsuccessful  expedition. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  this  period  of  his  life  was 
his  meeting  with  Spenser,  during  a  sort  of  compulsory  visit  to 
Ireland,  occasioned  by  some  temporary  eclipse  of  his  favour  at 
court.  They  are  supposed  to  have  become  acquainted  before, 
during  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds ;  but  their  subsequent  inter- 
course led  to  a  friendship  which  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  poet, 
as  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  was  honourable  to  Raleigh.  This 
meeting  is  beautifully  described  by  Spenser  himself,  in  the  pas- 
toral of  *  Colin  Clout,'  which  he  represents  in  his  dedication  to 
Raleigh — who  is  figured  as  *  the  shepherd  of  the  Ocean ' — as 

*  agreeing  with  the  truth  in  circumstance  and  fact.'  Spenser  was 
then  residing  at  Kilcolman,  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Desmonds^ 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  MuUa;  and  the  scene  which  he 
delineates  in  the  opening  of  the  piece  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  and  pleasing ;  but  it  is  still  more  agreeable  to  find  him 
recording  the  fact  of  his  introduction  and  recommendation  to 
the  Queen  by  Raleigh,  after  his  restoration  to  &vour. 


♦  HisU  England,  c.  43, 

Y  Burghky  Papers,  Bibl.  Lan'sdown.,  vol.  70,  No.  94-.    Ibid.  vol.  73, 
Nos.  10  and  11. 
X  Naval  Tracts,  in  Churchill's  Coll.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  211-12. 
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«  The  Shepherd  of  the  Oceao 

Unto  that  Goddess'  grace  rae  first  enUanccdy 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  inclin<fd  her  ear, 
That  she  therein  thenceforth  'gun  take  delight, 
And  it  desired  at  timely  hours  to  hear.' 

The  mind  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  such  bright  spots  in  Ra< 
leigh's  ambitious  and  troubled  career,  where  his  native  generosity, 
unobscured  and  unobstructed  by  any  adverse  feeling,  exerts 
itself  in  acts  entitling  him  to  our  unmixed  approbation  and  es- 
teem. He  had  another  opportunity  of  showing  the  £riendliness 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  congenial  admiration  of  superior  merit, 
as  well  in  arms  as  in  letters,  by  the  account  which  he  published 
in  1591,  of  the  unparalleled  sea-fight  at  the  Azores,  maintained 
for  fifteen  hours  in  a  single  ship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Shr 
Kichard  Grenville,  against  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail, 
manned  with  ten  thousand  men  !  His  description  of  the  action, 
in  which  the  enemy's  numerous  fleet  formed  a  circle  around 
the  ship  of  the  death-devoted  Admiral,  who,  pierced  with  mortal 
wounds,  continued  to  fight  her  till  her  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, when  he  commanded  the  master-gunner — a  kindred 
spirit — to  sink  her,  ^  that  nothing  might  remain  of  glory  or 

*  victory  to  the  Spaniard' — and  which  command  would  have 
been  obeyed  but  for  the  interference  of  the  remainder  of  the  mu« 
tiiated  crew — presents  a  view  of  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
naval  conflict  ever  delineated  by  any  pen.  Of  this  recital  it  may 
without  hyperbole  be  said,  as  was  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  said  of 

*  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,'  that  it  ^  more  moves 

*  the  heart  than  a  trumpet.'  It  is  written  with  great  clear- 
ness and  vigour,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
truly  admirable,  especially  in  its  indignant  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  Spain  *  for  her  bloody  and  injurious  designs,  purposed 

*  and  practised  against  Christian  princes,  over  all  of  whom  she 

*  seeks  unlawful  and  ungodly  rule  and  empery.' 

The  man  who  could  sound  such  thrilling  and  patriotic  notes,* 
was  sure  to  advance  himself  more  and  more  in  the  good  graces 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  course  of  royal  favour  was  turned  aside  by 
an  act  which,  for  some  time,  put  an  end  to  all  personal  intercourse 
with  bis  hitherto  partial  sovereign  ;  and  led  him  to  enter  upon  a 
new  and  romantic  scene  of  adventure,  from  which  his  subse- 
quent history  derives  much  of  its  peculiar  interest  and  colouring. 
This  reverse  was  occasioned  by  an  amour  and  private  marriage 
with  one  of  the  maids  of  honour, — Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicolas  Throgmorton.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  reign  know,  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and 
her  favourites  generally  wore  the  appearance  of  a  commerce 
of  love;  and  that  she  was  addressed  by  them,  down  to  th^ 
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last  day  of  her  life,  in  terms  of  gallantry  and  ardent  personal 
devotion.  Thus  her  foibles,  or  '  softnesses,'  as  Bacon  chooses 
to  designate  them,  concurring  with  her  arbitrary  maxims  of  go- 
vernment, led  her  Co  view  Raleigh's  conduct  as  both  personally  and 
politically  offensive  and  reprehensible — personally,  as  interfering 
with  that  exclusive  devotion  to  herself  which  she  exacted  from 
her  favoured  knights ;  politically,  as  interfering  with  her  prero- 

fative^  which  required  that  her  consent  to  the  marriage  should 
ave  been  asked  and  obtained.  The  offending  couple  were  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  Raleigh  was  deprived 
of  the  offices  which  gave  him  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  his 
sovereign.  No  man  knew  better  the  weaknesses  of  his  royal 
mistress ;  and  no  one  could  be  less  scrupulous  as  to  using  any 
expedients,  however  ignoble,  by  which  her  wrath  might  be 
appeased.  No  knight  of  romance,  banished  from  the  presence 
of  the  ffoddess  of  his  vows,  ever  surpassed  the  *  fantastic  tricks ' 
which  he  now  exhibited,  or  the  fulsome  rhapsodies  which  he  in- 
dited. Without  adverting  to  his  theatrical  struggles  to  obtain  a 
view  of  his  peerless  princess,  we  may  notice  as  curiously  descrip- 
tive of  the  parties,  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil,  but  evidently 
designed  for  the  eye  of  the  Queen ;  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  cast  into  the  depth  of  misery  *  from  being  deprived 

*  of  the  delight  of  seeing  her ' — *  her  that  he  had  been  wont  to 

*  behold  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like 

*  Venus — the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure 

*  cheeks,  like  a  nymph ;  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a 

*  goddess — sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing 

*  like  Orpheus  !'  Notwithstanding  every  allowance  that  can  be 
made  for  the  occasional  follies  of  the  wise,  and  the  influence  of 
times  and  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  regard  this 
tawdry  and  unmanly  exhibition  without  feelings  approaching  to 
contempt.  Yet  let  us  in  extenuation  recollect,  that  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  order  to  conciliate  Elizabeth's  favour,  condescended  to 
demean  himself  in  a  similar  strain,  when,  on  being  shown  a  minia- 
ture of  her  Majesty  by  her  Ambassador,  he  protested,  in  presence 
too  of  the  fair  Gabrieile,  that  to  possess  the  good  graces  of  the 
original,  '  he  would  forsake  all  the  world,  and  hold  himself  most 
•happy!'* 

After  an  imprisonment  of  some  weeks,  the  Queen  relented  so 
far  that  she  gave  him  liberty  ;  without,  however,  allowing  him  to 
approach  the  court,  and   bless  himself  with  the  view  of  *  the 

*  gfentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks.'  But 
his   exertions   in   Parliament  on    behalf   of  the    Crown,   upon 
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occasions  when  subsidies  were  in  question,  could  not  but  prove 
acceptable  to  Elizabeth ;  and  it  would  indeed  appear,  that  m  no 
long  time  he  had  so  far  re-established  himself  in  her  favour,  as  to 
contrive,  through  her  interference,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  manor 
of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire  ; — a  possession  which  belonged 
to  the  Church,  and  the  alienation  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  obloquy.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  there 
were  strong  apprehensions  amongst  his  enemies  of  a  complete 
restoration  to  favour  and  place ;  for,  in  a  letter  of  the  period, 
expressed  with  extreme  rancour  and  bitterness,  the  writer  says, — 

*  It  is  now  feared  of  all  honest  men,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

*  shall  presently  come  to  the  court ;  and  yet  it  is  well  withstood. 

*  God  grant  him  some  farther  resistance,  and  that  place  he  better 

*  deserveth,  if  he  had  his  right/*  Such,  we  fear,  are  the  feel- 
ings which,  in  all  ao^es,  fill  the  bosoms  of  rival  courtiers  and 
statesmen  I  The  wishes  of  his  enemies,  in  as  far  as  regarded  his 
banishment  from  court,  were  gratified  for  a  season;  during  which 
he  seems  to  have  partly  employed  himself  in  making  improve* 
ments  at  Sherborne ;  *  which,'  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
times,  *  he  beautified  with  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of 
^  much  variety  and  delight.'  But  his  mind  was  not  of  a  cast 
to  remain  satisfied  with  such  ordinary  occupations.  Ther 
ministered  in  no  degree  to  his  stirring  and  grasping  ambw 
tion ;  and  being  now  expelled  from  every  royal  avenue  to  dis*. 
tinction,  and  impatient  alike  of  obscurity  and  inaction,  he  rc^ 
solved  to  cut  out  for  himself  a  new  path  of  adventure,  which,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  would  conduct  him  both  to  glory  and  to 
wealth.  It  was  during  this  interval  of  obscuration,  in  a  word, 
that  he  devised  that  famous  voyage  in  quest  of  El  Dorado, 
from  which  undoubtedly  he  reaped  a  certain  fame,  but  which 
has  left  his  name  more  in  question,  both  for  judgment  and  vera- 
city, than  all  the  other  questionable  acts  of  his  varied  life  put 
together.  As  the  enquiries  connected  with  this  celebrated  voyage 
are  extremely  curious,  and  h^ve  been  almost  wholly  overlooked 
— at  any  rate  poorly  treated — by  his  biographers,  we  propose  to 
notice  them  at  some  length. 

Raleigh  was  more  deeply  read,  perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his 
country  and  times  in  the  histories  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and 
conquests  in  the  new  world.  They  presented  scenes,  occurrences, 
aed  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  a  eongenial  spirit  like 
his.  It  was  in  this  course  of  reading  that  he  found  accounts  of 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  sovereignty,  teeming  with  the 
precious  metals,  which  had  long  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  the 
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most  enterprising  and  resolute  of  the  Spanish  adventurers. 
Their  expeditions  in  quest  of  it  had,  latterly,  been  directed  to  the 
interior  of  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Oriuoeco  and  the 
Amazons,  or  Guiana.  The  rocks  were  represented  as  impreg- 
nated with  gold,  the  veins  of  which  lay  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
make  it  shine  with  a  dazzling  resplendency.  The  capital,  Manoa, 
was  said  to  consist  of  houses  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  to 
be  built  upon  a  vast  lake,  named  Parima,  the  sands  of  which 
were  auriferous.  This  sovereigntv,  called  El  Dorado,  became 
the  seat  of  an  aggregation  of  faoles,  which  all  concurred  to 
magnify  its  importance,  and  to  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment 
around  it.  Its  magnificence  was  partly  ascribed  to  the  flight, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  of  a  younger  brother  of 
the  last  Inca  of  Peru,  who,  accompanied  by  multitudes  from 
that  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  laden  with  treasures,  was 
believed  to  have  here  established  himself.  The  retreat  of 
Manco-Inca,  brother  of  Atahualpa,  to  the  regions  east  of  the 
Cordilleras,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  tradition.*  Fiction 
placed  another  imaginary  kingdom  to  the  south  of  New  Mexi- 
co, called  the  Great  Quivira,  supposed  in  like  manner  to  have 
been  founded  by  those  who  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  the 
empire  of  Montezuma,  f  Such  fables  found  a  ready  assent 
amongst  minds  fashioned  to  credulity  by  the  wonders  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  much  of  it  long  remained  in- 
volved. They  who  could  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  fountain 
whose  waters  had  the  virtue  of  restoring  to  youth  and  beauty 
the  old  and  decrepid  who  bathed  in  them,  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  their  faith  to  the  golden  wonders  of  £1  Dorado  ;- 
a  region  only  differing  from  others  as  being  infinitely  more  pro- 
lific of  that  metal  than  any  they  had  yet  discovered.  Poets  X 
have  celebrated,  and  historians  §  detailed  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions in  quest  of  it ;  and  its  locality  has  engaged  the  serious 
attention  and  enquiries  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  geographers 
and  travellers  of  modern  times.  || 

It  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  some  curiosity  as  to  the  origin 
of  a  fable  which  led  to  such  results.  With  respect  to  this,  it 
may  first  of  all  be  mentioned,  that  the  term  £1  Dorado  was  not 
originally  used  to  designate  any  particular  place;  it  signified 


*  GumiUa,tom.ii.pp.  146-7 — French  Trans. — Humboldt's  Per.Nar, 
vol.  V.  pp.  854-5 — English  trans. 

f  Feyjoo,  Theatro  CidlicOy  tom.  iv.  p.  262. 

X  Castellanos,  Primera  Parte  de  las  Elegias  de  Varonei  iUuitres  de 
Indias. 
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generally  the  '  gilded '  or  ^  golden/  and  was  variously  applied. 
According  to  some,  it  was  first  used  to  denote  a  ceremony  in  the 
religion  of  the  natives.  The  chief  priest,  after  performing  his 
oblations  at  the  akar,  and  anointing  his  body,  covered  it  with 
gold  dust,  so  as  to  make  it  shine ;  and^  was  hence  called  the 
gilded  man.  Others  say  that  it  was  applied  to  a  sovereign  prince, 
who  every  morning  had  his  body  ornamented  in  the  same  way, 
and  was  on  that^account  called  the  gilded  king.*  The  fable  in 
question  appears  clearly  to  have  been  local — that  is,  to  have  re- 
ferred to  some  particular  place ;  though  the  locality  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  quarter  to  another,  according  to  the  state  of 
opinion  or  belief.  The  whole  of  Guiana  was,  on  account  of 
the  above  usages,  sometimes  designated  by  the  term  El  Dorado  \ 
but  the  locality  of  the  fable  which  came  to  appropriate  that 
name,  was,  as  has  just  been  stated,  successively  assigned  to 
different  quarters  of  that  vast  region,  and  the  expeditions  in  search 
of  it  varied  accordingly.  As  the  picture  which  that  fable  pre- 
sents to  us  is  that  of  a  district  whose  gold-covered  capital  was 
built  upon  a  vast  lake,  and  whose  rocks  indicated  a  marvellous 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals — the  question  to  be  solved  is, 
whence  arose  the  belief  that  such  a  district  existed  in  the  in- 
terior of  Guiana  ?  Condamine,  in  descending  the  Amazons  on 
returning  from  his  scientific  mission  to  Peru,  instituted  some 
enquiries  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  materials  for  solving  this  problem  ;  but  that  solution  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reserved  to  the  later  researches  of  Hum- 
boldt. This  very  eminent  traveller,  whilst  engaged  in  exploring 
the  countries  upon  the  Upper  Orinocco,  was  naturally  led  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  origin  of  a  fable  of  such  celebrity,  and 
as  to  which  he  still  met  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  belief. 

*  When  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinocco,'  says  he,  •  we  heard  of 

•  nothing  but  the  proximity  of  El  Dorado,  the  lake  Parima,  and 

*  the  ruins  of  its  capital. *f  The  information  which  he  collected 
respecting  that  portion  of  eastern  Guiana  which  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Branco,  seems  to  fur-, 
nish  the  groundwork  of  the  fiction.  This  tract  or  isthmus  is, 
according  to   him,    *  the  classical  soil  of  the  Dorado  of  Pa- 

•  rima.'  Here  was  the  locality  pointed  at  in  the  vague  aspi- 
rations of  many  sanguine  adventurers.  And  here,  in  a  river 
called  Parima,  and  m  a  small  lake  connected  with  it,  called 
Amucu,  which  is  occasionally  much  augmented  by  inunda- 
tions, we  have  basis  enough  on  which  to  found  the  belief  of  the 
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great  lake,  bearings  the  name  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  islets 
aad  rocks  of  mica  slate,  and  talc,  which  rise  up  within  and 
around  the  latter,  reflecting  from  their  shining  surfaces  the  rays 
of  an  ardent  sun,  we  have  materials  out  of  which  to  form  that 
gorgeous  capital,  whose  temples  and  houses  were  overlaid  with 
plates  of  beaten  gold.  With  such  elements  to  work  upon,  heated 
Tis^ncies,  aided  by  the  imperfect  vision  of  distant  and  dubious 
objects,  might  easily  create  that  fabulous  superstructure.  We 
may  judge  of  the  brilliancy  of  these  deceptions  appearances, 
from  learning  that  the  natives  ascribed  the  lustre  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds,  or  nebulae  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  the  bright 
reflections  produced  by  them !  *  There  could  not  well  be  a  more 
poetical  exaggeration  of  the  lustrous  effects  produced  by  the 
metallic  hues  of  rocks  of  talc. 

These  details,  in  which  M.  De  Pons,t  a  somewhat  later 
traveller,  who  long  resided  in  an  official  capacity  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  fully  concurs,  in  all  probability  point  to  the 
true  origin  of  this  remarkable  fable.  It  is  in  such  suppositions 
alone  that  any  explanation  can  be  found  of  some  historical  recitals 
seemingly  unquestionable.  Such  are  tho^e  regarding  the  noted 
expedition  of  the  German  adventurer,  Philip  Von  Huten,  un- 
dertaken in  1541,  and  fully  detailed  by  Piedrahita,  one  of  the 
Spanish  historians  of  America*  From  his  statements  it  appears, 
that  Von  Huten  and  his  companions  in  arms  solemnly  averred 
that  they  saw,  but  were,  by  a  body  of  ferocious  Indians  with 
whom  they  had  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  prevented  from  reach- 
ing, a  place  containing  structures  whose  roofs  shone  with  all  the 
bnlliancy  of  gold.  Unless  we  shall  suppose  the  whole  story  a 
fabrication,  which  does  not  appear  warrantable,  occurring  as  it 
does  in  the  work  of  a  respectable  historian,  there  is  no  way  of 
accounting  for  such  recitals  but  by  referring  to  illusions  of  the 
kind  above  described.  The  perusal  of  the  account  of  Von  Huten's 
ejcpedition,  in  Piedrahita,  made  Gumilla  a  firm  believer  in  £1 
Dorado. 

No  geographical  fiction  ever  occasioned  so  vast  a  waste  of 
human  life.  Yet,  so  differently  has  it  been  viewed  by  difi'erent 
minds,  that  whilst  one  set  of  Spanish  religionists  reprobate  it  as  a 
device  of  the  Evil  Spirit  to  lure  mankind  to  their  destruction, 
another  hail  it  as  a  benevolent  expedient  of  the  Deity  to  diffuse 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathens  of  America !  A 
history  of  the  expeditions  in  search  of  El  Dorado  would  form  a  sin- 
gularly curious  and  interesting  volume ;  and  we  know  no  writer 


♦  Humboldt,  Per.  Nat.  vol  v,  pp.  773-860 
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who  could  execute  the  ta^^k  more  effectively  tbao  Dr  Soutbeyi 
if  be  chose  to  make  it  a  work  of  love.  We  eanuot  afford  •pace 
•Ten  for  the  briefest  mentioo  of  these  expeditions. 

*  Long  it  were  to  tell 

What  they  have  done,  what  siiffer'd,  with  what  pain 
Traveird/ 

There  is  nothing  in  romance  to  surpass  the  marvels,  in  resptet 
of  dangers,  privations,  and  sufferings,  that  occurred  in  them. 
Yet,  neither  the  disasters,  nor  even  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
many,  prevented  others  from  being  undertaken.  It  mattered  not 
that  all  returned  discomfited  and  disappointed.  Adventurers  were 
found  in  quick  succession  ;  the  last  always  flattering  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  discovery  of  £1  Dorado  would  ultimately 
be  achieved.  Thus  did  this  ignis  fatuus  continue  for  ages  to 
allure  its  credulous  followers  to  perish  in  the  mazes  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  their  infatuated  pursuit.  Raleigh  has,  in  bis 
*  History  of  the  World,'  written  many  years  after  he  had  himself 
trod  that  fearful  maze,  characterised  these  expeditions  in  terms 
which  show  his  admiration  of  the  energies  displayed  in  thera. 
His  strong  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  seductive  magnet  by  which 
they  were  attracted,  formed  one  grand  motive,  but  not  the  only 
one,  of  his  voyage  to  Guiana.  The  multiplied  failures  of  the 
Spaniards  produced  in  him  a  strong  conviction,  not  that  they  had 
wasted  their  means  and  efforts  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  but  only 
that  they  had  missed  the  right  way.  This  was  precisely  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  mind  as  his  was  likely  to  form.  Some  time 
before  he  seriously  thought  of  such  an  undertaking,  he  appears 
to  have  received  accounts  of  Guiana  generally,  of  a  very  flat- 
tering description  ;  but  his  prospects  at  home  were  then  too  bright 
to  allow  of  his  embarking  in  a  project  which  must  necessarily 
carry  him  to  a  great  distance,  and  expose  his  interests  at  court 
to  the  intrigues  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  long  absence, 
and  uncertainty  as  to  his  return.  But  the  cessation  of  those 
interests,  and  his  uneasy  ambition,  revived  the  project,  and  in- 
flamed him  with  the  most  extensive  designs.  Still  clinging  to 
schemes  of  colonisation,  and  burning  with  the  desire  to  hum- 
ble the  Spaniards,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able, 
by  the  acquisition  of  Guiana,  vastly  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
English  industry  and  commerce;  to  render  London  the  mart 
of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  new  world ;  and  to  annex  to 
the  Crown  a  region  which,  besides  its  great  colonial  recom- 
mendations, would  enable  it  to  command  the  chief  possessions  of 
its  greatest  enemy,  and  from  which  his  principal  resources 
were  derived.  These  were  magnifleani  and  patriotic,  though- 
it  may  be,  not  very  wise  or  practicable  designs.     In  classir 
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Raleigh  with  the  knights-errant  of  El  Dorado,  we  must  therefore, 
in  justice  to  his  memory,  assert  his  aims  to  have  been  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  the  rest  of  those  who  pursued  that  phantom ; 
for  none  of  them  had  any  other  or  loftier  objects  than  to  gratify 
that  thirst  of  gold  which  all  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  had 
not  been  able  to  slake. 

A  year  before  he  set  out  upon  his  voyage,  and  whilst  his  pre- 

Sarations  were  in  progress,  Raleigh  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
ispatch  a  vessel  to  Trinidad,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  sailor. 
Captain  Whiddon,  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  entrances  to  the 
Onnocco;  but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  without  obtaining  any 
information  of  value.  His  preparations  were  conducted  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  of  course  attracted  considefable  notice*  Un- 
favourable rumours  seem  to  have  been  rife  on  the  occasion.  Some 
said  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  a  privateering  expedition ; 
others  that  he  would  himself  remain  concealed  in  some  comer  of 
Cornwall,  till  his  ships  returned  ;  and  a  third  class  of  detractors 
scrupled  not  to  affirm  that  his  intention  was  to  seek  employment 
in  Spain,  and  for  ever  to  abandon  England.  These  reports,  it 
must  be  allowed,  show  that  he  either  had  many  enemies,  or  that 
his  character  did  not  stand  high  with  his  countrymen.  That  his 
haughty  and  arrogant  carriage  and  demeanour  had  produced 
much  unkindly  feeling  towards  him  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  also,  we 
fear,  true  that  his  career  had  not  been  such  as  to  manifest  a 
steady  adherence  to  any  high  principles  of  morality.  But  that 
the  rumours  alluded  to  did  him  wrong  seems  unquestionable ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  human  purposes  can  at  all  be 
scanned,  that  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  making  an  acquisition  which,  if  beneficial  to  himself, 
would  also  prove  greatly  beneficial  to  his  country. 

On  the  9th  of  February  1595,  he  set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth, with  five  vessels,  having  on  board  about  a  hundred 
soldiers,  besides  mariners,  with  their  officers,  and  a  few  gentle- 
men volunteers ;  and,  strangely  as  it  may  now  sound,  to  the 
expense  of  this  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  was  soon  there- 
after made  Secretary  of  State,  were  contributors  1  The  oc- 
currences at  Trinidad,  where,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the 
expedition  arrived,  present  incidents  of  a  highly  romantic  and 
dramatic  cast ;  for  here,  in  the  person  of  the  governor,  Don 
Antonio  de  Berrio,  Raleigh  made  a  prisoner  of  one  who  had 
already  attempted  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado,  and  was  now  pre- 
paring a  fresh  expedition,  upon  a  vast  scale,  for  another  trial. 
Berrio  had  broken  faith  with  Captain  Whiddon  when  the  latter 
was  at  Trinidad  in  the  preceding  year,  by  seizing  some  of  his 
meU)  after  pledging  his  word  that  they  should  be  safe ;  and  Ra- 
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leigh,  as  well  to  be  revenged  for  this  offence,  as  to  prevent  a 
surprise  which  he  was  informed  was  meditated  against  himself, 
contrived,  by  a  prompt  movement,  to  take  possession  of  the  small 
town  of  St  Joseph,  and  of  the  person  of  the  governor.  Thus 
were  brought  fece  to  face,  from  two  hostile  countries,  two  distin- 
guished competitors  for  a  golden  kingdom,  of  which  neither  had 
obtained  the  most  distant  glimpse — which  was  to  both  a  mere 
creature  of  fancy — and  which  neither  could  hope  to  reach  without 
encountering  the  most  frightful  realities  that  try  the  strength  or 
menace  the  life  of  man.  History  has  few  scenes  more  singular — 
scenes  where  the  actors  were  real  and  much  in  earnest,  but  where 
the  objects  of  action  were  altogether  imaginary.  Raleigh  tells 
us,  that  finding  his  prisoner  to  be  *  a  gentleman  of  great  assured- 

*  ness,  and  of  a  great  heart,'  be  treated  him  *  according  to  bis 

*  rank  and  deserts.'  Their  intercourse  furnished  fresh  aliment 
to  the  flame  which  already  glowed  with  sufBcient  intensity  in  Ra- 
leigh's imagination  ;  for  Berrio,  little  suspecting  that  his  captor 
was  a  rival  in  the  same  pursuit  with  himself,  freely  communicated 
all  the  knowledge  which  his  previous  expedition  had  furnished 
him,  and  all  his  plans  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design. 
Amongst  other  communications,  he  showed  Raleigh  the  copy  of 
a  declajBtion  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Martinez,  who  represented  himself  as  Kaving  served  under  Diego 
de  Ordaz  in  his  first  attempt  to  ascend  the  Orinocco,  and  who 
swore  that,  having  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Guianians,  he 
was  by  them  carried  to  Manoa,  the  golden  capital  of  £1  Dorado, 
where  he  remained  several  yearn,  and  was  then  carried  blind- 
folded to  the  borders,  that  he  might  be  unable  to  disclose  the 
approaches  to  that  envied  principality  I  Arriving,  after  many 
perils,  at  St  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  he  there  made  this  ex- 
traordinary declaration,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Chancery 
of  that  place,  and  copied  by  Berrio.  This  tale  was  not 
the  only  fabrication  of  the  sort  of  which  the  Spanish  authors 
make  mention.  Gumilla,  at  a  long  subsequent  period,  gravely 
recounts  hfs  having  himself  met  with  an  Indian  who  stated  that 
he  had  resided  fifteen  years  in  this  fabulous  capital,  and  whose 
account  of  it  was  so  distinct  and  minute  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
according  to  the  learned  Jesuit,  to  question  its  existence  I  Hav- 
ing procured  from  Berrio  all  the  information  he  could  furnish, 
Raleigh  at  length  threw  off  the  mask  he  had  hitherto  worn ;  and 
told  his  captive,  who  all  the  while  supposed  his  destination  to 
be  Virginia,  that  he  also  was  in  quest  of  El  Dorado^  and  thus  far 
advanced  in  prosecution  of  the  discovery.  Their  colloquies  then 
assumed  another  aspect.     *  Berrio,*  says  Raleigh,  *  was  strickei^ 

*  with  a  great  melancholy  and  sadness,  and  used  all  the  arguments 

*  he  could  to  dissuade  me ;  and  also  assured  the  gentlemen  of  my 
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*  company  that  it  would  be  labour  lost,  and  that  they  wou'ld 

*  suffer  many  miseries  if  they  proceeded.  *  This  was  truly 
spoken,  as  events  proved,  but  without  the  least  good  faith ;  fojr 
Berrio's  mind  was  full  of  his  second  attempt,  to  forward  which  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  named  Domingo  de  Vera,  had  been  dis- 
patched to  levy  men,  and  make  other  preparations  in  Spain.  The 
remarkable  appearance  of  that  officer,  whose  person,  deportment, 
and  proceedings,  are  fully* described  by  the  Spanish  historians, 
joined  with  his  alluring  recitals  of  the  vast  wealth  that  was  sure 
to  be  realized  by  the  expedition,  produced  amongst  his  country- 
men effects  similar  to  what  were  long  after  that  day  engendered 
in  France  by  the  Mississippi  scheme.  The  desire  to  be  included 
in  the  adventure  excited  an  eager  competition,  and  led  multi- 
tudes to  dispose  of  their  property, — even  landed  estates, — never 
doubting  to  be  repaid  tenfold  from  the  treasures  of  El  Dorado ! 
Berrio's  second  attempt  was,  we  believe,  the  last  undertaken  by 
the  Spaniards  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Dr  Southey,  deviating  so 
far  from  the  beaten  path  of  Raleigh's  biographers,  has  indulged 
his  readers  with  an  account  of  the  singular  artifices  of  Do- 
mingo de  Vera,  abridged  from  the  narrative  of  Father  Simon, 
Mr  Ty tier  appears  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  narratives ;  or,  if  acquainted  with,  has  not  made  the 
slightest  use  of,  or  even  allusion  to  them. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
adverting  to  an  extraordinary  statement  by  Dr  Southey,  which, 
if  well  founded,  would  greatly  diminish  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  scenes  at  Trinidad.  The  reader  will  probably  be  startled 
to  be  told  that  the  true  Berrio  was  not,  after  all,  in  Raleigh's 
hands ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  no  party  to  the  conversa*- 
tions  which  his  captor  recites  !  *  It  is  very  remarkable,'  says  Dr 
Southey,  *  that  neither  Pedro  Simon,  nor  Oviedo  y  Banos  make 

*  the  slightest  mention  of  Raleigh's  expedition.    His  entering  the 

*  Orinocco  might  easily  be  unknown  to  them;  but  the  capture 

*  of  Berrio  should  seem  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  either 

*  to  remain  unknown  or  unmentioned.     From  a  careful  perusal 

*  of  Pedro  Simon,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  Governor  Don 

*  Antonio  Berrio  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  island 

*  of  Trinidad  when  Raleigh  set  forth  to  .the  newly  founded  city 
^  of  St  Joseph ;  that  the  island  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of 

*  a  party  opposed  to  Berrio ;  and  that  Raleigh,  having  captured 

*  the  person  who  was  in  command  there,  supposed  that  be  had 

*  got  the  lawful  governor  in  his  hands ; — a  mistake  which  the  pri- 
^  soner  might  be  willing  enough  to  encourage.'  This  seems  to  us 
a  most  fallacious  and  unwarranted  inference.  Supposing  these 
historians  had  actually  narrated  the  expedition,  but  without  men- 
tioning the  capture  of  Berrio,  surely  their  mere  silence  as  to  that 
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fact  never  could  be  held  sufficient  to  gainsay  the  positive  test!- 
laony  of  Raleigh,  vouched  by  his  ollicers,  whom  he  mentions  as 
having  conversed  with  Berrio ;  for,  as  neither  tliey  nor  any  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers  in  the  expediiion  ever  breathed  a  doubt  as 
to  a  fact  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  by  Raleigh's  account  of  it, 
we  are  entitled  to  hold  it  as  vouched  by  them.  It  seems  utterly 
incredible  either  that  they  should  all  ahke  have  been  deceived,  or 
that  the  mistake  as  to  Berrio,  if  any  such  there  was,  should  not 
in  some  way  obtain  publicity.  But  when  we  find  that  the  his- 
torians referred  to  omitted  all  mention  of  the  expedition  itself, 
though  it  speedily  became  famous  throughout  Europe,  is  it 
not  highly  irrational  to  hold  their  silence  as  to  an  incident 
of  it  as  proof  that. the  incident  itself  was  supposititious?  To 
believe  that  Berrio  was  not  Raleigh's  prisoner,  we  must  be- 
lieve, what  seems  utterly  improbable,  that  his  personator  was 
able  to  hoodwink  one  of  the  keenest-sighted  men  in  the  world, 
throughout  a  prolonged  series  of  conversations,  upon  topics  in 
which  Berrio  was  personally  and  deeply  interested ;  for  Dr 
Southey  does  not  pretend  that  any  thing  which  passed  in  these 
conversations  was  not  perfectly  consonant  to  the  actions  and  cha- 
racter of  *  the  lawful  governor.'  Humboldt,  we  may  observe, 
nore  than  once  alludes  to  the  capture  of  Berrio,  without  intima- 
ting the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  fact ;  and  it  hardly  will  be  said 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  America  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Dr  Southey,  But,  independently  of  all  this, 
Raleigh's  narrative  furnishes  decisive  proof  that  he  could  not 
have  been  deceived ;  for  amongst  his  officers  there  was  Captain 
Whiddon,    who  had   seen   and   conversed   with    Berrio   in    the 

f preceding  year — a  fact  which  Dr  Southey  must  have  over- 
ooked  or  forgotten — and  consequently,  were  this  writer's  in- 
ference well  founded,  Berrio  must  have  been  personated  by  the 
same  individual  in  that  year  also,  and  this  without  a  hint  of  the 
fact  transpiring  in  all  that  time  f — than  which,  a  supposition  more 
ridiculous  is  hardly  conceivable.  It  may  seem  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  make  any  further  observations  upon  this  point  i  but 
as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  most  singular 
passages  of  Raleigh's  life,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that 
if  the  capture  of  Berrio  *  was  a  matter  of  too  great  impor- 
*  tance  to  remain  unknown  or  unmentioned*  by  the  Spanish 
historians,  surely  the  mention  of  that  capture  in  a  work  translated 
and  circulated  all  over  Europe — as  was  the  case  with  Raleigh's 
narrative  of  his  voyage — could  not,  for  that  very  reason,  have 
remained  uncontradicted,  if  untrue;  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  no  contradiction  of  it  any  where  exists.  Would  not  the 
Spanish  historians  have  gloried,  had  they  been  able,  to  give  the 
lie  to  this  hated  enemy  of  their  nation,  for  having  presumed 
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falsely  to  assert  that  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  governor  of  one  of 
its  dependencies,  bad  been  his  prisoner  ? 

Of  this  celebrated  voyage  we  cannot  afford  room  even  for  a 
mere  outline ;  and  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind  would,  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  a  work  like  this,  be  wholly  out  of  place. 
The  attempt  to  enter  the  Orinocco,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean,  at  a  great  distance  from  its  main  stream,  by  several  rivers, 
the  navigation  of  which  was  then  wholly  unknown,  was  one  of 
extraordinary  boldness  and  peril ;  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  Raleigh's  ships  drew  too  much  water  to  admit  of  his 
using  them ;  and  that  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  leave 
them  at  anchor,  and  to  have  recourse  to  boats.  But  as  it  was  only 
by  ascending  this  river  that  he  could  hope  to  reach  the  magnet  that 
so  forcibly  attracted  him,' he  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  aban- 
doning the  design,  or  of  committing  himself  and  his  adventurous 
companions  to  those  fragile  and  hazardous  conveyances.  About  a 
hundred  persons  were  embarked  in  theboats  by  which  themain  body 
of  the  river  was  to  be  gained  and  ascended ;  and  in  these  they  con- 
tinued to  navigate  for  a  month,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  sometimes 
under  a  burning  sun,  sometimes  under  torrents  of  rain,  with  no 
other  resting-places  but  the  hard  boards,  and  no  accommodations 
but  what  were  common  to  all.  Raleigh's  account  of  their  pro- 
gress through  the  labyrinth  formed  by  the  numerous  outlets  of 
the  great  stream — of  their  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  wants  and  for- 
tuitous supplies — the  aspects  of  the  country,  and  its  productions 
— the  natives  and  their  chiefs — and  of  the  entrance  at  last  into 
the  grand  channel  of  the  majestic  Orinocco,  is  full  of  interest  and 
variety ; — occasionally  presenting  descriptive  passages  of  much 
beauty,  joined  with  traits  of  almost  inconceivable  credulity,  and 
frequent  asseverations  of  his  strong  belief  in  the  colonial  and 
commercial  resources,  and  metallic  riches  of  the  vast  region 
through  which  its  sealike  waters  roll.  After  ascending  the 
river  about  sixty  leagues,  according  to  Humboldt's  estimate, 
the  rapid  and  terrific  rise  of  its  waters  rendered  it  necessary  to  re- 
descend  :  and  being  thus  obliged  for  the  present  to  turn  his  back 
upon  El  Dorado,  and  to  leave  a  region  for  the  first  time  surveyed  by 
any  Englishman,  but  with  a  firm  determination  soon  to  return,  he 
formally  bound  those  Caciques,  with  whom  he  had  opened  a  friend- 
ly intercourse,  to  remain  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  m  whose  name 
and  behalf  he  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  continued 
swelling  of  the  waters,  and  the  unknown  navigation,  made  the 
regaining  of  the  ships  left  at  anchor  an  undertaking  of  danger 
and  anxiety;  but  they  at  last  reached  them  in  safety,  *than  which,' 
says  he,  ^  there  could  be  no  more  joyful  occasion/ 

Raleigh's  return  to  England  took  place  about  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1595 ;  and  be  did  not  remain  long  at  home  without 
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showixig  bis  strong  faith  and  unaltered  designs  with  respect  to 
Guiana;  for,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  and  early  in  the  next, 
he  had  sent  out  two  vessels  in  succession,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing further  information,  and  confirming  the  amicable  relations 
estabUshed  with  the  native  Caciques.  The  first  was  commanded 
by  one  of  his  most  noted  followers.  Captain  Keymis,  who  shared 
the  more  extensive  as  well  as  the  more  visionary  views  of  his 
leader  ;  and  who,  on  his  return,  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  in  which,  as  Humboldt  informs  us,  he  indicates  that 
very  locality  above  mentioned,  which  his  own  enquiries  had 
pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  the  fable  of  £1  Dorado.  His  re- 
proofs of  the  incredulity  and  indifiierence  that  prevailed  as  to  the 
means  of  employment  and  fortune  afforded  by  the  colonization 
of  Guiana,  are  lofty  and  indignant;  and  sometimes  expressed 
in  a  way  to  show  that  striking  conceptions  and  imaginative 
language  were  gifts  participated  by  writers  of  all  classes  in  that 
original  and  poetical  age.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Key- 
mis's  narrative,  Raleigh's  accoimt  of  his  own  voyage  had  ap- 
peared, under  a  title  su£Bcient  of  itself  to  awaken  scepticism 
amongst  his  cool-headed  countrymen.     It  was  entitled    '  The 

*  Discovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana' 
— an  empire  of  which  few  or  none  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  ever  heard  before.  Viewed  as  a  composition, 
and  with  reference  to  the  time,  it  had  considerable  beauties, 
overshadowed  by  great  defects.  It  was  written  in  that  clear  and 
mellow  style,  of  which  its  author  was  so  great  a  master,  but 
without  any  approaches  to  method  or  coherency.  He  says  him- 
self indeed,  <  that  he  had  studied  neither  phrase,  form,  nor  fashion  in 

•  its  composition.'  Camden,  however,  in  the  yet  lax  language  of 
criticism,  characterised  it  as  an  *  elegant*  piece.  But  its  moral,  as 
distinguished  from  its  literary  character,  presents  a  more  conten- 
tious subject  of  enquiry.  By  some,  its  fabulous  statements  have* 
been  branded  as  the  coinage  of  deliberate  falsehood  ;  whilst  others 
have  only  doubted  as  to  the  good  faith  of  its  author,  in  reciting 
them  as  consonant  to  his  own  belief.  For  our  own  part,  though 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  the  extent  of  Raleigh's  probitj', 
or  to  ascertain  by  any  exact  scale  the  measure  of  his  belief,  we 
never  have  been  able  to  see  why  things  incredible  to  us,  should  be 
viewed  as  incredible  to  those  living  at  a  period  uninstructed  by 
our  science,  undisciplined  by  our  researches,  unguided  by  our  ex- 
perience. The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  revolted  at 
one  time  by  that  which,  at  another,  meets  its  ready  assent  and  belief. 
All  sound  reasoning,  in  a  word,  seems  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
that  Raleigh  might  have  honestly  believed  all  the  marvels  he  re- 
cites ;  and  though  his  recitals  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  were, 
sometimes  exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  hues  reflected  from  his  own 
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imagination,  ,we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  belief  was,  in  the 
main,  sincere.     When  Hume  says  that  his  narrative  *  is  full  of 

*  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 

*  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,*  he  not  only  speaks  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  forgets  that  the  man  whom 
he  thus  coarsely  censures,  did  not,  like  him,  view  the  fables  con- 
nected with  Guiana  from  the  vantage-ground  of  an  enlightened 
and  scientific  age. 

The  statements  respecting  this  region  to  which  he  must  be  sup* 
posed  more  particularly  to  refer,  are  those  concerning  its  female 
warriors — its  tribe  *  with  ^yes  in  their  shoulders,  and  mouths  in 

*  their  breasts ' — its  El  Dorado — and  its  auriferous  rocks. 

With  regard  to  the  American  amazons,  there  were  believers  in 
their  existence  as  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  and  amongst 
them  was  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Condamine.  As  to  the  head- 
less tribe,  that  fable  has  had  sundry  prototypes  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  race  was  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  natives  at  the  period  of  Raleigh's  voyage, 
as  it  probably  is  at  this  day.  We  are  told  by  Humboldt,  that 
he  *  met  an  old  Indian  who  asserted  that  he  had  seen  them  with 

*  his  own  eyes.'  The  son  of  the  Guianian  chief,  whom  Raleig^h 
brought  to  England  for  education,  again  and  again  asserted  the 
existence  of  this  tribe — averring  that  they  had  of  *  late  years 

*  slain  many  hundreds  of  his  father's  people.'  Raleigh,  though 
aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  belief  would  expose  him  to  oblo- 
quy, boldly  states  his  firm  conviction  that  such  a  tribe  was  to  be 
found  in  Guiana ; — grounding  it  on  the  universally  concurring 
testimony  of  the  natives — and  asking,  reasonably  enough,  what 
profit  could  accrue  to  him  from  the  invention  and  dissemination 
of  such  a  tale  ?  As  to  El  Dorado,  again,  we  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  Mr  Hume  could  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  historians  of  America ;  otherwise  he  must  have  known 

'that  Raleigh  only  expressed  a  belief  entertained  by  thousands-^*- 
nay,  millions ;  for  had  the  recitals  of  these  writers  been  actually 
known  to  him,  what  possible  right  could  he  have  to  denounce 
as  a  *  gross  and  palpable  liar,'  the  man  who  only  repeated  what  so 
many  others  stated — who  only  adopted  a  belief  which  was  the 
common  belief  of  the  greatest  monarchy  of  Europe  ?  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Raleigh  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  Eng- 
lish believer  in  El  Dorado.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who,  in  1595, 
made  a  voyage  to  Trinidad,  and  there  heard  of  that  golden  region, 
appears  to  have  as  firmly  believed  in  its  existence,  and  to  have 
been  as  desirous  to  discover  it,  as  Raleigh  himself  Fourteen 
years  thereafter,  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  in  the  account  of  his  own 
voyage  to  Guiana,  takes  occasion  to  mention,  that  he  had  directed 
some  of  his  followers  to  endeavour  to  reach  *  the  city  of  Manoa, 
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*  in  the  high  country  ;'  thus  manifesting  his  belief,  by  directing  a 
search  for  its  gorgeous  capital.*  Of  things  palpaoly  fabulous 
in  our  eyes,  it  is  not,  we  must  repeat,  enough  to  say,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  believed  by  such  a  man  as  Raleigh. 
To  what  absurd  conclusions  would  not  this  principle  carry  us  ? 
We  should  be  obliged  by  it  to  hold,  that  no  instructed  mati 
ever  believed  in  witchcraft,  in  judicial  astrology,  or  the  philo- 
sophers' stone  I  If  the  steady  mind  of  the  great  discoverer 
of  America  could  be  seduced  by  the  belief  that  he  had  there 
found  the  site  of  the  terrestrial  paradise ;  and  if  Raleigh  himself 
coui4  seriously  discuss  the  question,  as  he  does  in  his  '  History 

*  of  the  World,'  whether  that  site  ought  not  rather  to  be  sought 
near  the  orb  of  the  moon,  he  might  well  be  allowed,  surely,  to 
believe  in  El  Dorado,  without  prejudice  either  to  his  sincerity  or 
his  mental  sanity.  Was  it  half  as  e:ctraordinary  that  Raleigh 
should,  m  his  day,  believe  in  the  fables  in  question,  as  it  was 
that  Dr  Johnson  should,  in  his,  believe  in  the  second  sight?  It 
has  been  justly  observed  by  this  vigorous  thinker,  *  that  it  is 
^  the  great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch  greedily  at 

*  wonders ;'  and  it  ought  to  te  recollected,  that  though  at  the 
time  when  Raleigh  lived,  the  human  mind  had  been  stimulated 
by  various  concurring  causes  to  extraordinary  displays  of  strength 
and  energy,  it  was  still  in  a  state  strongly  disposing  it  to  credu- 
lity. In  particular,  the  discoveries  in  the  new  world  had  revealed 
so  much  unlike  any  thing  known  in  the  old,  as  to  engender  a 
disposition,  especially  amongst  *  men  of  strong  imaginations,'  to 
believe  in  any  wonders  that  might  be  related  concerning  it. 

In  alluding  to  Raleigh's  statements  as  to  the  mines  of  Guiana, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  charged  with  bad  faith 
in  this  particular,  even  before  the  publication  of  his  voyage.  This 
charge  must  have  referred  to  statements  made  by  himself  verbally, 
immediately  upon  his  return.  It  appears,  too,  that  he  had  met 
the  imputation  by  having  trials  made  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  some 
ores  which  he  had  imported,  and  which  were  found  to  yield  a  cer« 
tain  proportion  of  gold^  Later  accounts  have,  however,  shown, 
that  his  general  and  confident  averments  regarding  the  riches  of 
that  country  are  far  from  being  true  ;  and  it  has  in  consequence 
been  supposed,  that  the  imputation  of  bad  faith,  with  which 
he  was  early  greeted,  was  well  founded.  Though  by  no 
means  disposed  either  unduly  to  eulogize  or  defend  him,  our 
investigations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  accusa- 
tion was  unfair  and  ungenerous.  The  answer  which  he  himself 
made  to  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice.     *  Weak  policy  it  would  be 


Hftrcourt,  in  Purchas,  vol.  ir.  p.  1270-80. 
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*  in  me  either  -to  betray  mygelf  or  my  country  with  imagina- 
<  tionB ;  neither  am  I  so  far  in  love  with  that  watching,  care, 

*  peril,  disease,  bad  fare,  and  other  mischiefs  that  accompany 

*  such  voyages,  as  to  woo  myself  again  into  any  of  them,  toere  I 

*  not  asmred  that  the  sun  covereffi  not  so  much  riches  in  any 
«  other  part  of  the  earth'  That  this  really  was  his  belief,  there  can, 
we  think,  be  as  little  doubt^  as  of  his  having,  like  many  others, 
been  misled  by  those  fallacious  appearances  which,  from  the  very 
earliest  notices  of  this  region,  gave  it,  as  Humboldt  tells  us,  an 
extraordinary  reputation  for  metallic  wealth.  It  has  been  often 
said,  that  the  above  confident  assurances  were  mere  lures  to 
indube  his  countrymen  to  embark  in  his  colonial  schemes ;  and 
that  he  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  that  use  of  them,  we  have 
no  doubt;  but  that  he  was  himself  a  believer  in  the  substantial 
reality  of  his  own  representations — though  he  may  have  height- 
ened the  reality  by  strongly  coloured  description — is  the  only 
rational  conclusion  that  any  fair  examination  of  his  conduct,  con- 
sidered as  well  with  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life  as  to  his  long 
subsequent  transactions,  can  warrant.  Viewing  the  whole  of  his 
statements  and  proceedings  respecting  Guiana,  from  first  to  last,  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  any  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  explanation  of  human  conduct,  upon  any  other  sup- 
position. Those  who  have  judged  otherwise  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten, or  not  to  have  known,  that  the  appearances  which  so 
fatally  deceived  him,  and  drew  from  his  warm  fancy  such  glow- 
ing representations,  were,  to  an  equal  extent,  relied  upon  by 
others,  whose  good  faith  never  has  been  challenged  or  doubted. 
Thus  we  find  Francis  Sparrey,  who  resided  for  some  time 
in  Guiana,  representing  a  particular  part  of  the  country  as 
abounding  in  *  mines  of  white  stone,  in  which  are  mtu^h  natural 

*  andjine  goldj  which  runneth^  between  the  stones  like  veins.' ^ 
These  were  the  very  minerals  which  led  Raleigh  to  describe 
the  rocks  of  Guiana  as  teeming  with  gold ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Harcourt   was   in   no   degree   behind  him   in  the  same   faith. 

*  The  high  country,'  says  the  latter,  *  is  full  of  white  sparre; 
^  and,  if  the  white   sparres  of  this  kind  be  in   a  main   rock, 

*  they  are  certainly  miiies  of  gold  or  silver^  or  both.    I  made 

*  trial  of  a  piece  of  sparre,  and  I  found  that  it  held  both  gold  and 

*  silver,  which  gave  me  satisfaction  that  there  be  rich  mines  in 

*  the  country,'  f  But  this  is  not  all.  So  far  were  Raleigh 
and  his  contemporaries  from  being  the  only  dupes  of  these  ap- 
pearances, that  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  works 


•  Sparrey,  in  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 24-9. 
f  "Harcourt,  in  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1277. 
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were  ^ected,  at  fi;Teat  expense,  by  some  Spanish  projectors,  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  these  supposed  auriferous  rocks  to  the 
chemical  processes  necessary  to  smelting ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
series  of  expensive  attempts,  that  their  hopes  and  labours  were 
found  to  be  fallacious  and.  unavailing.*  Great  injustice  has, 
therefore,  been  done  to  Raleigh,  in  supposing  that  he  was  either 
the  gratuitous  inventor  of  these  golden  legends,  or  the  only  vic- 
tim of  their  allurements. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  largely  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  not  only  intrinsically  curious, 
but  of  considerable  interest ;  as  deeply  affecting  the  character  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  who  stands  in  need  of  all  the  justice  that 
can  be  honestly  done  to  him,  where  his  probity  cannot  be  fairly 
questioned.  Paradoxical  as  the  observation  may  appear,  the 
only  soUd  grounds  for  impeaching  his  veracity,  in  regard  to 
Guiana,  are  to  be  found  in  the  artifices  prompted  by  his  strong 
belief  of  its  unparalleled  recommendations  as  a  national  acqui- 
sition ;  for  it  was  that  very  belief  that  induced  him  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  fiction  and  exaggeration  to  further  his  object.  Hence  it 
was,  that  in  the  magnificent  picture  of  these  recommendations 
which  closes  his  narrative,  he  has  the  effrontery  to  recount  a  sup- 
posed prophecy  foretelling  its  acquisition  by  England.  Hence, 
too,  his  gross  flattery  addressed  to  the  well-known  weakness  of 
the  Queen,  in  the  extravagant  recital  of  the  rapturous  admiration 
produced  by  the  exhibition  of  her  picture  to  the  Indian  Caciques. 
A  picture  of  a  red  monkey,  or  of  a  norned  owl,  would  have  proved 
an  object  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  worthy  Caciques  than  that 
of  the  virgin  Queen  in  her  ruff  and  farthingale. 

We  must  not  allow  these  controversial  discussions  to  supersede 
all  farther  mention  of  the  partly  chimerical,  partly  grand  designs 
which  Raleigh  appears  to  have  entertained ;  and  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  only  spoken  generally.  One  of  his  plans  was  to 
carry  a  force  to  Guiana,  sufficient  to  induce  the  Inca  or  sovereign 
of  EI  Dorado  to  become  a  tributary  to,  and  friendly  ally  of  Eng- 
land ! — another,  to  establish  colonies  and  commercial  companies 
in  the  most  inviting  quarters  of  Guiana ;  by  which  means  he  con- 
fidently hoped  ^  to  see  in  London  a  contraction-house  of  more 
*  receipt  for  that  country  than  there  was  in  Seville  for  the  West 
^  Indies.'  It  was  to  promote  this  magnificent  scheme  that  he 
cultivated  so  assiduously  the  friendship  of  the  natives ;  and  that 
he  took  with  him  to  England  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
to  be  there  instructed.  Dr  Southey  has  spoken  somewhat  scep- 
tically as  to  the  extent  of  the  intercourse  which  he  represents  him- 


•  Humboldt,  Per.  Nar.  vol.  v.  pp.  772,  659. 
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self  fts  havlttg  bdd  with  thift  ttfetiv^i  blitj  as  hfe  wftft  constnntljr 
attended  by  to  Indian  interpreter,  whose  qiiAltfieatiottS  Appear  to 
h^ve  been  well  known  to  the  other  English  eiplorers  of  Guiana,* 
We  cannot  se6  any  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt  tipbn  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  allowed  by  llumboldt,  a  tftoSt  competent  judge,  that 
Raleigh  in  this  very  way  collected  infoi-rtation  that  lent  ^  ithportatit 

*  helps  to  the  history  of  geography/  Nothing,  indeed^  has  Struck 
us  as  more  strongly  indicating  his  extensive  views,  and  his 
address  in  pursuing  them,  than  the  vast  respect  with  which  be 
contrived  to  impress  the  Guianian  chiefs ; — ^so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  length  of  time  they  remembered  him,  and  their  eager  wishes 
for  his  return.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  Leigh's  voyage,  writteh 
in  1606,  we  are  told  that  *  one  of  the  chieft  came  far  out  of  the 

*  main  to  enquire  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;'t  and  in  that  of 
Harcourt,  written  in  1608,  it  is  mentioned  that  another  chief  came 
above  a  hundred  miles  to  make  similar  enquiries,  t  His  sagacity 
with  respect  to  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  his  undertakings,  was  further  shown  by  a  proposal  to  erect 
two  forts  upon  the  Orinocco,  thereby  to  command  its  naviga- 
tion ; — a  proposal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  indi- 
cated great  judgment  and  military  skill.  By  such  expedients, 
and  by  thus  securing  the  means  not  merely  of  defence,  but  of 
invading  the  Spanish  possessions  where  they  were  most  vulner- 
able, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  an  eflfectual  curb  upon  her 
power,  and  to  constrain  her  to  attend  to  her  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, instead  of  intriguing,  by  itteans  of  her  gold,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Protestant  World.  Had  Raleigh's  views  been 
limited  to  such  objects,  he  would  have  been  extolled  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot ;  but  the  fable  of  El  Dorado,  aftd  the 
dream  of  an  alliance  with  its  imaginary  potentate,  threw  an  tAr 
of  doubt  and  ridicule  over  his  better  designs,  and  diminished 
the  respect  that  would  otherwise  have  been  felt  due  to  th6  ori- 
ginal and  far-seeing  poHcy  which  they  indicated. 

The  great  and  surprising  effects  of  that  fkble,  joined  with  its 
long-continued  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  credulous,  form 
altogether  one  of  the  most  curious  and  remaritable  portions  of 
the  history  of  the  New  World.  It  was  not  till  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeeftth  century  was  Well  advanced,  that  geographers 
began  to  view  the  existence  of  El  Dorado  as  doubtful.     *  Hodie 

*  dubium  sit,'  says  De  Laet,  whose  work  was  published  rti  1633, 

*  an  Dorado  extet  in  retuth  natura,  nee  hon.'  Acuiia,  writfn^  in 
1640,  expresses  a  hope  that  God  tnay  one  day  enable  maftkiftd  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  it.     Nearly  a  century  affcerWTirds, 


♦  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1255.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.p.  1264. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  IV.  p.  Ii71. 
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GmDiUa  unhetitatin^Iy  declared  hit  adoplum  af  the  anaeiii  MieL 
When  Condamine  arrived  at  Para,  he  tfaere  met  a  Dntek  tuifwul 
Bamed  Hortsman,  who  in  1740  had  made  a  jonmey  in  teaich  af 
£1  Dorado ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  iaaredible  fatig^at  and 

Erivations,  he  proceeded  aa  far  as  the  Rio  Negro^  whera  Ua 
ootiess  quest  terminated.  His  account  of  the  journey,  whieh  ha 
showed  to  Condamine,  was  long  afterwards  seen  by  HumMdt 
when  in  that  quarter.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  sti^,  that  El 
Dorado  was  treated  respectfully,  and  its  existence  viewed  as  at 
least  doubtful,  in  most  of  the  general  repositories  of  informa* 
tion,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  in  alluding  to  Raleigh's  belief  as  a  proof  that  the 
greatest  mindn  sometimes  give  way  to  strange  deluaions,  men- 
tions it  as  a  sort  of  wonder  that  so  learned  a  man  as  GumiUa 
could  entertain  such  a  fancy,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  work!  as 
that  in  which  he  lived.  This  shows  how  little  he  imaeined  that, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  writing,  and  till  tiear  the  dose  of  the 
century,  the  ancient  delusion  ha^  still  its  votaries.  Humboldt  ia^ 
forms  UB,  that  in  the  years  between  1766  and  1777,  Don  Ma» 
nuel  Centurion,  then  governor  of  Spanish  Guiana,  displayed  a 
ceal  for  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado  worthy  of  the  brightest  efm 
of  the  fable.  It  was  then  that  the  false  reports  of  a  native  Indian 
induced  a  small  body  of  colonists  once  more  to  set  out  upon  thb 
luckless  enterprise ;  and  only  one  of  their  number,  Don  Antonio 
Santos,  returned  to  recount  the  disasters  which  had  left  him  the 
sole  survivor  of  an  expedition  which  crowned  more  than  twa 
centuries  of  pernicious  delusion  !  An  alluring  phantom,  operating 
upon  the  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  love  of  gain,  thus  long 
beguiled  and  mocked  the  world ;  and  transmitted  to  twsterkjr 
a  tragic  tale  bo  singular,  that  all  sympathy  ftw  the  misenes  whieh 
it  recites,  is  extinguished  in  the  ridicule  with  which  they  are 
regarded. 

Though  Raleigh's  purposes  regardi>ig  Guiana  remakied  on- 
changed — though,  as  we  nave  seen,  he  t»ok  measures,  soon  afit«" 
his  return,  to  maintain  his  footing  in,  and  to  augment  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country — the  public  employments  to  which  he  was 
speedily  called,  for  some  time  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  tode- 
vote  himself  personally  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  designs;  and  when 
his  restoration  to  favour  took  place,  his  services  at  court,  his  coti- 
stant  pursuit  of  further  preferment,  and  his  rivalry  with  other  aspi- 
rants to  Royal  regard,  so  much  engrossed  his  time,  that  Guiana, 
though  not  expelled  from  his  thoughts,  ceased  during  the  rest  of 
that  reign  to  share  his  active  pursuits.  The  public  services  in  which 
he  was  now  engaged,  aflforded  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  two  very  brilliant  actions ;  namely,  the  destruction) 
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in  1596,  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  shipping  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz,  and  subsequent  capture  of  that  great  mart  of  their  Indian 
and  Levant  trade ;  and  the  taking,  in  the  following  year,  of  the 
capital  and  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores.  On  both  occa- 
sions, Raleigh  held  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral.  Cadiz,  to 
borrow  the   expressive  words    of   Lord    Bacon,    ^  was  one  of 

*  those  glorious  acquests  obtained  sometimes  in  the  bravery  of 

*  wars,   which  cannot  be  kept  without  excessive  charge   and 

*  trouble ; '  but  its  actual  capture,  and  that  of  the  fleet  there 
stationed,  inflicted,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
Uie  place»  the  most  humiliating  blow  the  Spanish  monarchy 
ever  sustained.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  in  Raleigh's  behalf 
to  state,  that  this  signal  success  was  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  his  valour  and  skill.*  He  wrote  a  very  clear  and  animat^ 
account  of  the  action,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works.  That 
action,  in  which  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  one  of  his  legs, 
was  remarkable  for  the  chivalrous  emulation  of  the  several  com- 
manders, who  seemed  as  if  engaged  in  a  race  for  glory,  in  which 
each  strove  to  be  foremost,  without  any  regard  to  the  orders 
of  a  superior,  or  the  rules  of  naval  warfare.  The  spirit  of  chi- 
valry had  not  yet  yielded  to  authority,  nor  had  discipline 
been  adjusted  to  a  settled  course  of  command  and  obedience. 
Essex,  who  held  the  chief  command,  had  long  been  in  bitter  op- 
position to  Raleigh ;  but  the  latter,  though  sometimes  represented 
as  of  a  less  generous  nature  than  the  other,  showed  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  that  he  could  bestow  high  praise  on  his  rival,  and 
in  a  way  certain  to  meet  the  eye  of  their  royal  mistress.  In  a 
letter  wmch  he  wrote  to  Cecil  immediately  after  the  action — of 
which  no  part,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  before  been  pub- 
lished— Essex  is  thus  eulogized  : — ^  The  Earl  hath  behaved  nim- 

*  self,  \  protest  unto  you  by  the  living  God,  both  valiantly  and 

*  advisedly  in  the  highest  degree,  without  pride,  and  without 

*  cruelty,  and  hath  gotten  great  honour  and  much  love  of  all.'f 
The  differences  between  these  ambitious  leaders  were  widened, 
not  originated  as  has  been  said  by  Hume,  by  Raleigh's  cap- 
ture of  Fayal  in  the  succeeding  year,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl,  his  superior  in  command ;  but  in  this  proceeding  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  warranted  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
case ;  and  his  conduct,  at  any  rate,  was  such  as  greatly  to  in- 
crease his  renown.  He  alludes  to  this  enterprise,  in.  some  ob- 
servations upon  naval  invasions,  in  his  *  History  of  the  World  ;' 


*  Birch's  Mem.  of  Queen  Eliz,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54-96-7. 
t  Brit.  Mu8.  MSS.  Vespas.  xiii.  290. 
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and  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  who  was  next  in  command  un^er  him, 
has  devoted  to  it  a  treatise  fraught  with  much  collateral  learning 
upon  the  art  of  war.* 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and 
that  to  the  Azores,  that  Raleigh  was  restored  to  the  office  of 
Captain  of  the  Guard;  and  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  court 
intelligencers  of  the  time,  that  he  rode  abroad  with  the  Queen 
the  same  day,  and  forthwith  frequented  the  privy  chamber  <  as 

*  boldly  as  he  was  wont  to  do  before.'f  An  after  result  of  his 
renewed  favour,  was  his  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Jersey — the  last  act  of  his  sovereign's  munificence  towards  him. 
The  court  intrigues  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  towards 
the  close  of  her  reign,  present  some  scenes  of  considerable  in- 
terest ;  particularly  those  where  he  is  seen  acting  the  part  of 
mediator  between  Essex  and  Cecil,  and  where  the  three  worthies 
meet  to  dine  in  private,  and  to  ratify  that  treaty  of  amity  which 
he  negotiated,  so  much  to  the  surprise  of  their  fellow  courtiers4 
These  amicable  relations  were  not,  however,  of  any  long  con- 
tinuance; for  we  find  Essex,  in  1599,  shortly  after  going  to  Ire- 
land as  Lord- Lieutenant,  writing  the  Queen  in  terms  of  strong 
hostility  to  Raleigh  ;$  and  we  find  Cecil,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  former,  endeavouring,  by  means  of  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  successor  to  the  throne,  to  prejudice  that 
Prince  strongly  against  his  former  associate.  History  has  left 
us  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  particular  causes  of  these  aliena- 
tions ;  but  they  no  doubt  originated  in  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
apprehensions  of  each  other's  power  entertained  by  these  ambitious 
and  intriguing  statesmen.  When  Essex  approached  the  crisis  of 
his  mad  career,  he  accused  Raleigh  ana  some  of  his  friends 
of  a  design  against  his  life,  and  of  an  intention  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain  ;  but  his  adherent.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  who  confessed  tnat  he  had  intended  to  assassinate 
Kaleigh,  further  declared,  that  these  charges  were  ^  only  cast  out 

*  to  colour  other  matters.'!  Raleigh  has  been  thought,  by  Hume 
and  others,  to  have  urged  the  execution  of  Essex — an  opinion 
founded  upon  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  his  to  Cecil ;  f  but 
which,  as  it  is  not  dated,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  it  was 
written  before  or  after  the  EarPs  condemnation.  In  point  of 
sagacious  but  cold-blooded  advice  as  to  the  expediency  of  sub- 


*  Sir  A.  Gorges's  Relation^  in  Pnrchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1956. 

t  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  54-5.  J  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  24,  37,  42, 44. 

S  Bircb,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

If  Birch,  ii.  p.  478— Blount's  Trial.         f  Mardin,  p.  811. 
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jqgatiiig  a  dnQgerotts  fuly^rsary,  it  is  a  masterpiece ;  but  if  view- 
^  as  an  wboTtation  to  deprive  Essex,  not  of  liberty  and  power 
merely,  but  of  life,  it  is  calculated  to  revolt  every  generous 
feeling,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  deep  dislike  of  its  Machiavel- 
lian author.  We  are,  however,  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  EarVs  execution ;  but  merely  to  the  pro- 
priety of  reducing  him  to  a  condition  in  which  be  should  neither 
ne  able  to  disturb  the  state,  nor  to  injure  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered bis  enemies.  Advice  to  this  effect  may  not  have  been 
¥ery  high*mioded ;  it  may  have  been  dictated  by  keen  resent- 
ment ;  but,  conudering  the  enmity  and  recklessness  of  Essex,  and 
the  designs  of  his  adherents,  it  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  either 
unnatural  or  surprising.  The  belief  that  he  took  pleasure  in 
the  untimely  fate  of  his  rival,  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
general ;  as  was  manifested  at  the  place  of  execution,  where  he 
received  a  hint  to  withdraw.  Witn  reference  to  this,  however, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  he  attended  officially  as  Captain 
of  the  Guard ;  for  be  was  also  present  in  that  capacity  at  the 
exeoution  of  Blount-— «  fact  whicn  Hume  appears  to  have  over- 
looked. It  was  when  returning  in  bis  boat  from  Essex's  execu- 
tion in  the  Toww,  that  the  thought  first  flashed  into  his  mind, 
that  the  power  of  Cecil,  now  ^^reatly  augmented  by  the  removal 
of  so  formidable  a  competitor,  might  prove  destructive  to  himself,  "* 
—a  foreboding  too  certainly  destined  to  be  verified. 

We  think  it  not  a  little  surprising  that  neither  Mr  Tytler  nor 
Dr  Southey  has  alluded  to  the  mortifying  fact,  that  Raleigh 
oontrired  to  turn  his  influence  with  the  Queen  to  good  account, 
by  procuring  pardops  for  such  of  Essex's  condemned  adherents 
m  could  afford  to  purchase  his  interference.  How  strange  it  sounds 
at  the  present  day,  to  be  told  that  a  public  man  of  high  endowments 
and  high  place  could  exact  large  sums  for  acts  of  seeming  benefi- 
cence I  Tne  circumstance  surely  required  some  notice  from  these 
writers.  Its  truth  is  beyond  question*  Sir  Edward  Bainham  and 
Mr  Littleton,  two  of  those  condemned,  procured  through  Raleigh's 
ittterpession  a  remission  of  their  sentence ;  for  which  they  gave  him 
each  a  very  large  sum—^  plain  language,  a  bribe.  Littleton,  ' 
who  was  a  nmn  of  antple  fortune,  mucn  esteemed,  as  Lord  Bacon 
tells  us,  for  his  ^  wit  and  valour,'  and  who  appears  to  have  had  some 
particular  connexion  with  Raleigh,  addressed  him  in  a  very  moving 
yet  high-minded  letter,  soliciting  his  good  offices  ;t  but  this  letter, 
which  Bishop  Hurd  pronounces  one  of  *  the  finest  that  ever  was 


♦  Osboms'a  Deductions  firom  the  ffistorv  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
t  It  is  printed  by  Birch,  mem.  ofEliz.  vol.  u.  p.  496. 
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»"  the   desired   effect   till   the   ap- 
1  thousand  pounds  If   But  it  would 
-   iiiemory    to  mention   si^ch   a   fact, 
^vitli  this   excuse, — that  in  what  he 
t  was  done  by  those  amongst  whom  he 
-  conduct  was  to  be  judgecT     It  was  a 
(it/)artment  of  public  life  was  strongly 
The  favour  of  the  sovereign,  iw  regard 
'>n  the  executive,  was  bespoke  by  presents. 
:;^n  powers  procured  the  support,  or  insured 
v<Q  parties,  by  liberal  donations  and  pen- 
ferment  were  obtained  by  those  who  pould 
verful  courtier  a    large    donation   for    his 
?  course  of  justice  was  not  free  frpm  the 
fts  to  legal  officers.    Even  the  ladies  about 
fueen  were  accustomed  •  to  grange   and 
backward  at   that  time  was   the  state  of 
In  judging  of  Raleigh's  conduct,  in  tjie 
must  therefore  give  nim  the  benefit  of 
for  though  the  distinctions  between  right 
"iig,   abstractedly  considered,  are   immutable,    we   can 
I,  accustpme^  as  mankind  are  in  their  actions  to  make  a 
:  lilt  reference  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  judge  wi^h 
sciine  riffpur   those   immpral  acts  which   originate    in    the 
-turns,  or  have  the  countenance  of  contemporaries,  as  we  do 
ti  jse  which  have  no.  si;ch  sanctions^  an^  can  only  be  referred 
to  individual  guilt.     We  would  judge  qf  Raleigh  as  of  a  no  less 
illustrious  contemporary  than  Sully,  when  in  his  Memoirs  he 
unhesitatingly  tells  us,  ihs^t  at  the  sacking  of  Villefranche  he 
took  a  thousand  pieces  pf  gold  from  an  old  man  pursued  by  the 
§o;ldiery,  wi^o  eagerly  offered  that  sum  to  save  his  life  I     Would 
any  one,  withput  the  contan^ination  of  pvil  times,  dare  to  utter 
such  a  confession  ? 

We  could  wish,  before  leaving  that  portion  of  Raleigh's  his- 
tory ^hich  closes  with  the  reign  of  Elizabethi  to  advert  at  some 
length  to  his  appearapccs  in  a  field  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  qualibed  to  shine,  and  frpm  which  he  was  ever  after- 
yrards  e^^cluded  by  his  early  nfiisfortunes  in  the  next  reign — we 
mea^  the  ^ouai^  pf  Commons ;  \>^t  the  more  disputable  parts  of 
hi*  story  compel  119  to  dismiss  this  Yfi^h  one  or  two  notices.  Judging 
from  even  the  scanty  reports  of  his  speeches  preserved  by  D'Ewes, 
they  a  ppear,  in  respect  of  mental  power,  to  have  been  truly 


».  giir4>  JpMfffues.  t  ^»rcb,  YoL  ii.  p,  497. 
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admirable ; — displaying  large,  sagacious,  and  ori^nal  views,  both 
on  subjects  of  foreien  and  of  domestic  policy.  In  an  age  when 
the  cardinal  principle  of  economical  legislation  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  regelating  individual  labour  and  skill  to  insure 
national  prosperity — when,  in  other  words,  the  principle  that 
industry,  in  order  to  be  well  directed,  must  be  constantly  sub- 
jected to  positive  regulations — a  principle  which  long  continued, 
and  still  in  some  degree  continues  to  influence  all  European 
policy,  Raleigh  anticipated  the  grandest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive conclusion  that  modern  political  economy  has  established 
with  reference  to  this  subject;  for  he  on  all  occasions  incul- 
cated the  propriety  of  leaving  every  man  free  to  employ  his 
labour  and  capital  in  the  way  he  might  judge  most  beneficial  for 
himself.  Such  was  the  doctrine  he  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
compulsory  cultivation  of  hemp.     *  I  do  not,'  said  he,  *  like  this 

*  constraining  of  men  to  manure  or  use  their  grounds  at  our 

*  wills  ;  but  rather  wish  to  let  let  every  man  use  his  ground  for 

*  that  for  which  it  is  most  fit,  and  therein  follow  his  own  discre- 

*  tion.'  Simple  as  this  recommendation  may  now  appear,  its  in- 
culcation as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen  was  a  vast  and 
beneficial  advance  in  the  science  of  legislation ;  for  the  interference 
thus  condemned  was  the  favourite  policy  of  all  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  that  day,  Lord  Bacon  amongst  the  rest.  Its  prin- 
ciple lies  at  the  foundation  of  those  laws  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  which  the  immortal  regenerator  of  experimental  science 
so  emphatically  extols,  in  his  life  of  that  sovereign,  for  their 
extraordinary  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  Raleigh  held  the 
same  memorable  language  in  one  of  the  debates  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  repealing  the  famous  statute  of  tillage.  In  the  debate 
alluded  to,  he  strongly  advocated  the  policy  of  setting  free  the 
trade  in  corn  ; — observing,  *  that  the  Low  Countrymen,  and  the 

*  Hollanders,  who  never  sow  corn,  have  by  their  industry  such 

*  plenty,  that  they  can  serve  other  nations ;  and  that  it  is  the 

*  best  policy  to  set  tillage  at  liberty,  and  leave  every  man  free  ; 

*  which  is  the  desire  of  a  true  Englishman.'  These  are  noble 
words  for  a  legislator  of  that  age,  and  well  worthy  of  lasting  re- 
membrance. In  nothing,  as  we  think,  does  the  originality  and 
reach  of  mind  possessed  by  this  extraordinary  man  appear  more 
conspicuous,  than  in  the  opinions  recorded  in  these  brief  extracts. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  of  James,  lead  us 
immediately  to  the  darkest  portion  of  Raleigh's  history ;  that, 
namely,  which  relates  to  the  famous  conspiracy  in  which 
he  was  soon  thereafter  implicated.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
imagine  that  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  up  its  obscurities,  or  to 
remove  effectually  the  doubts  with  which  it  is  overhung ;  but  we 
think  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  an  impartial  consideration  of 
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the  printed  authorities,  combined  with  the  important  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Coant  de  Beaumont's  despatches,  which, 
though  they  still  remain  in  manuscript,  we  happen  to  have  per- 
used, to  exhibit  a  tolerably  satisfactory  view  of  the  probabilities 
— for  certainty  is  unattainable — of  the  case.  Beaumont  was  the 
resident  French  Ambassador  at  the  English  Court  at  the  period 
of  the  accession  ;  and  his  despatches  to  his  Sovereign,  and  his 
minister  Villeroy,  are  replete  with  details  concerning  the  conspi* 
racies  which  so  early  disturbed  that  at  first  rapturous  occur- 
rence. Carte  is  the  only  British  writer  by  whom  they  have 
been  examined.  All  others  who  have  referred  to  them,  have 
taken  their  information  at  secondhand  from  him ;  and  though 
we  do  not  say  that  he  has  left  any  important  facts  unrevealed, 
respecting  this  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  these  despatches  lead,  may  be  better  discriminated 
and  brought  out  than  in  his  narrative. 

Popular  as  Elizabeth  was,  our  history  has  no  record  of  so  joy- 
ful an  accession  as  that  of  James.  It  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions by  ail  classes  of  the  people.  But  the  national  joy  was 
destined  to  be  overcast  in  the  yerf  dawn  of  its  existence. 
A  nearer  view  of  James's  person  and  manners  speedily  dis- 
pelled those  illusions  which  the  people,  long  subjected  to  a 
female  sovereign,  had  fondly  attached  to  the  name  of  king ; 
and  some  early  examples  of  his  imprudence  and  misgovernment, 
produced  a  strong  apprehension  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
the  accounts  spread  abroad  of  his  regal  wisdom.  The  rapacity 
of  his  Scottish  followers,  and  his  ill-judged  haste  to  gratify 
them,  excited  the  disgust  and  resentment  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  Catholic  portion  of  his  subjects,  who,  according  to  Beau- 
mont, had  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  welcome  his  accession — 
and  in  behalf  of  whom  this  ambassador  had  ventured  to  solicit 
some  marks  of  favour,  calculated  to  save  them  from  becoming  the 
dupes  and  tools  of  Spanish  desperadoes — soon  perceived  that 
he  was  in  no  respect  inclined  to  relax  the  rigorous  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  Puritans,  who  had  also  cherished  fallacious 
nopes,  found  they  were  doomed  to  be  equally  disappointed. 
Murmurs  and  discontents  were  the  natural  consequences ;  and 
some  malecontents,  as  furious  in  their  resentments  as  they  were 
wild  and  rash  in  their  purposes,  proceeded  to  form  treasonable 
designs  against  the  person  and  government  of  the  new  sovereign. 
But  before  proceeding  to  any  details  regarding  them,  we  must 
attend  to  such  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  accession,  and 
to  such  particulars  of  Raleigh's  treatment  and  conduct,  as  appear 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  probabihty  of 
his  being  a  participator. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  a  meeting  took  pi 
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Hi  Whitehall  of  the  chief  public  pien  then  in  Lon^oq,  fqr  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  her  sucpessQ^:;  and  Raleigh's  name 
occurs  amongst  those  subscribed  to  the  writing  framed  oi^ 
that  memorable  occasion.*  An  opinion,  however,  was  enter- 
tained by  some,  of  whom  Raleigh  was  one,  that  James's  power 
of  appointing  his  countrymen  to  places  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment in  his  English  dominions,  ought  to  be  subjected  (o  some 
limitations,  Mr  Tytlep  seems  inclined  to  question  Raleigh's 
assent ;  but  as  his  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  authority, 
and  runs  counter  to  the  statements  pf  Osborne,  Aubery,  Lloyd, 
and  some  others,  it  may  be  unhesitatingljj  discarded.  If  such 
a  proposition  could  be  entertained  by  so  aged  and  discreet  a 
counsellor  as  Sir  John  Fortescue,  it  was  likely  enough,  surely, 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  more  bold  and  innovating  genius 
pf  Raleigh.  Aubery  goes  a  great  deal  farther ;  for  he  ascribes 
to  Raleigh  a  proposal  not  a  little  calculated  to  awaken  curio- 
sity, but  to  which  neither  Mr  Tytler  nor  Dr  Southey  adverts  ; 
— a  proposal  to  pull  down  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  re- 
public I  Aubery  avers  that  this  proposition  was  advanced  by 
Raleigh  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  at  Whitehall.  *  1-et 
^  us  keep  the  staff  in  our  own   hands,  and  set  up  a  common- 

*  wealth,  and  not  remain  subject  to  a  needy   and   beggarly 

*  nation' — were  the  astounding  words  he  is  represented  to  hav^ 
there  uttered,  Dr  Warton  might  well  consider  this  as  a  very 
remarkable  anecdote,!  if  indeed  it  could  be  viewed  as  tru^. 
But  it  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  this  credulous  col- 
leptor  of  historical  gossip ;  and  though  it  partakes  of  Raleigh's 
bold,  aspiring,  and  spheming  disposition,  the  supposition  of  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  republic  at  that  time,  and  in  thp  then 
state  of  Kngland,  is  much  too  chimerical  to  allow  us  to  imagine 
that  it  cpuld  be  broached  by  a  man  of  his  understanding,  and  to 

which  it  was  said  to  have  hpen 

lets,  there  were  other  causes  pf  that 
rs  to  have  been  early  manifested  by 
existed  before  he  set  foot  on  his 
le  to  the  attempts  so  successfully 
Lces,  in  their  secret  correspondence 
ess  him  with  the  belief  that  Ralpigh 
arty  unfriendly  to  bis  title,  and 
the  succession  should  open.     All 


t  Cftrtc,  wl.  iii.  p,  708, 

t  In  a  note  to  bis  edition  of  Pope,  in  one  of  whose  <  Epistles '  allasion 
is  m^  U>  R^^h'ji  arc>|a9fn9- 
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wbo  have  perused  that  very  curious  correspondencey  as  pub- 
lisiied  by  Lord  Hailes,  must  remember  the  singularly  malignant 
representations  of  Raleigh  with  which  it  teems ;  and  the  unex- 
ampled terms  of  abuse  there  applied  to  him  and  some  of  his  friends. 
It  18  therefore  surprising  that  any  biographer  of  Raleigh  should 
cast  about  for  hypothetical  explanations  of  a  dislike,  so  easily 
accounted  for  by  referring  to  known  causes*  Mr  Ty tier  imagines 
that  it  was  owing  to  Raleigh's  being  unable  to  conceal  his  con- 
tempt of  *  James's  displays ; '  and  because  be  declined  ^  to  imitate 

*  the  flattery  with  which  others  fed  his  vanity.'  Now,  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  Raleigh  never,  at  any  time, 
allowed  an  aversion  to  flattery  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  evinced  his  readiness  to  feed 
James's  vanity,  with  reference  to  the  very  ^  displays'  to  which 
'Mr  7  y tier  alludes.  *  I  took  it  as  a  great  comfort,'  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  the  royal  pedant,  ^  to  behold  your  Majesty ;  always 

*  Uaming   some  good,   and  bettering   my  knowkd^je^  by  hearing 

*  your  Majesty  discourse*  Raleigh's  disfavour  was  far  enough 
from  being  owing  to  his  sparingness  in  the  administration  of  the 
unction  of  flattery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  a  word,  that  the  Scottish  King 
entered  England  with  a  mind  strongly  prepossessed  against 
him ;  and  that  Cecil  found  it  an  easy  achievement  to  complete 
the  overthrow  which  his  correspondence  had  prepared.  James 
had  arrived  at  York,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  intoxicating  ^  Pro- 

fess '  to  the  capital,  before  Cecil  presented  himself  before  him. 
he  Count  de  Beaumont  says,  that  he  was  by  some  blamed 
for  leaving  London  at  that  critical  juncture ;  but  he  doubtless 
felt  it  to  be  indispensable  that  he  should  repair  to  James,  as 
well  to  furnish  that  information  of  which  he  and  his  Scottish 
courtiers  were  alike  in  want,  as  to  take  measures  for  crushing 
those  who  might  have  the  temerity  to  be  competitors  for  favour 
or  power.  Raleigh,  in  particular,  was  the  man  he  most  feared  ;  * 
and  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  put  a  stop  to  that  intercourse 
with  the  King,  which  would  have  resulted  from  his  continuing  in 
the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Guard.  That  office,  which  Ra- 
leigh had  held  with  so  much  distinction  during  the  late  reign,  was 
]U>w  promised,  and  speedily  bestowed  upon  a  Scottish  favourite ; 
4aid  Cecil  is  said  to  have  induced  the  King  to  take  this  step,  by 
possessing  him  with  tlie  belief  that  the  removal  of  one  so  univer- 
sally disliked  would  be  an  act  highly  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
England.!    The  extreme  unpopularity  of  a  man  of  such  great 


♦  Carte,  Toi.  iii.  p.  709. 

t  Beaumont,  Dipeche,  Msy  2 — August  13. 
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and  various  talents,  so  distinguished  for  courtier-like  accomplisli- 
ments  and  martial  achievements,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
perplexing  part  of  Raleigh's  history ;  and  not  to  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  either  by  those  who  ascribe  it  solely  to  his  haughty 
demeanour,  or  to  his  enmity  to  Essex,  the  general  favourite  of 
the  people.  The  belief  that  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  in  his 
regard  for  truth — that  his  great  and  brilliant  qualities  were 
tarnished  by  craft  and  rapacity — that,  as  Ben  Jonson  alleged, 
*  he  esteemed  fame  more  than  conscience  * — were,  we  suspect, 
the  principal  sources  of  that  hostile  feeling  entertained  towards 
him,  and  which  never  without  strong  cause  takes  place  of  the 
esteem  universally  entertained  for  genius  and  valour.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  unquestionable;  and 
indeed  we  find  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  not 
merely  acknowledging  it,  but  alleging  that  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered in  public  opinion  from  his  long  and  intimate  connexion 
with  him.*  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cecil,  who  had 
long  associated  with  and  courted  him,  was  now  actuated  sole- 
ly by  his  own  personal  animosities  and  selfish  apprehensions. 
Kaleigh,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  his  machinations,  set  out 
in  haste  to  endeavour  to  counteract  them,  by  making  some  dis- 
closures touching  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary,  and  other  mat- 
ters, calculated,  as  he  imagined,  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  her  son  ;  but  the  crafty  secretary  had  taken  his  mea- 
sures too  well,  and  too  securely ;  and  was,  besides,  too  necessary 
'  to  James  and  his  Scottish  ministers,  profoundly  ignorant  as  they 
were  of  English  affairs,  to  g^ve  his  adversary  any  chance  of 
success  from  this  attempt.  Its  only  effects  were  to  widen  existing 
differences,  and  to  furnish  additional  aliment  to  that  discontent, 
which  soon  became  conspicuous  to  all.  f 

Raleigh's  disappointments  connected  with  the  new  reign, 
were  not  limited  to  those  arising  from  loss  of  office  and  court 
favour.  His  fortune  had  been  impaired  by  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  various  expeditions  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  Guiana,  where  he  ever  had  hoped  that,  •when  circumstances 
were  propitious,  he  should  yet  reap  a  golden  harvest.  This 
notion — the  abiding  vision  of  his  changeful  life — would  na- 
turally revisit  his  mind,  and  rekindle  his  hopes,  as  it  had 
done  originally,  when,  as  now,  he  was  deprived  of  place,  favou», 
and  expectations  in  his  own  country.     But,  in  the  pacific  tem- 


♦  See  a  remarkable  letter,  not  noticed  by  either  Mr  Tjtler  or  Dr 
Southey,  though  published  in  so  well  known  a  work  as  Miss  Aiken's 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  James.     Vol.  i.  p.  58. 

t  Beaumont,  DSp.  August  13. 
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per  of  James,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  condode  a  peace  with 
Spain,  Raleigh  saw  the  destruction  of  his  favourite  project.  Hi# 
notions  of  foreign  policy,  in  which  he  was  more  Itfgeiy  skilled 
than  any  other  statesman  of  that  day,  *  and  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  proprietv  of  upholding  the  United  Provinces,  in  that 
glorious  struggle  for  independence  in  which  they  had  been  so 
effectually  aid^  by  Elizabeth,  seem  to  have  led  in  the  same 
direction  with  his  own  particular  designs.  We  learn  from  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  made  an  offer  to  the  King  to  raise,  at  his 
own  cost,  two  thousand  men,  to  attack  Spain  in  her  most  vul- 
nerable point — ^her  American  possessions.  The  answer  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  no  reply  to  any  such  proposal  could,  in  James's 
temper  of  mind,  be  otherwise  than  unfavourable ;  and  we  may 
even  suppose  that,  personally  and  politically  timid  as  he  was, 
it  might  contribute  to  augment  his  dislike  of  a  man  who  could 
entertain  such  daring  and  extensive  purposes.  Raleigh  at  this 
time  also  wrote  a  discourse — one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
smaller  pieces,  not  for  its  composition,  which  is  desultory 
and  slovenly,  but  for  the  depth  and  reach  of  its  general  views, 
and  the  pregnant  variety  of  its  illustrations — on  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  protection  of  England  to  the  United  JProvinces,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  establish  their  independence  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring powers.  This  tract  he  had  intended  to  present  to  the 
King,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  did  not  find  an  opportunity. 
James,  as  is  well  known,  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  by  Sully, 
the  extraordinary  ambassador  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  continue 
to  the  States  tha^  support  for  which  Raleigh  so  urgently  pleaded. 
But  the  certainty  of  that  consummation,  could  he  have  antici- 
pated it,  would  have  been  far  from  satisfying  his  desires. 
Bred  in  a  school  which  classed  Spsun  with  the  Pope  and 
the  Devil,  and  looked  upon  her  American  possessions  as  the 
appropriate  field  of  English  adventure  and  spoliation,  Raleigh's 
ardent  wish  was,  that  the  war  should  at  all  events  be  continued ; 
ai)d  he  accordingly  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Spain  was  now 
so  gpreatly  reduced,  as  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  naval 
skill  and  power  of  England;  but  that,  if  peace  should  be 
conceded,  and  time  allowed  her  to  recruit,  tne  former  would 
come  to  regret  her  forbearance  and  lost  opportunities  of 
glory  and  conquest,  when  all  who  could  effectually  serve  her 
would  be  removed  from   the  scene.     This  piece  is  the    more 

*  <  He  seemeth  wonderfally  fitted,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  serre 
the  state  ;  especially  as  he  is  versed  in  foreign  matters,  his  skill  therein 
being  always  estimable  and  praiseworthy.' — Sir  John  Harrington's  Letter 
to  the  Bbhop  of  Bath  and  Wells— iVti^<e  Aniiqua,  vol.  i.  p.  842. 
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dederving  of  notice,  that  it  was  written  when  its  author  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  accused  of  a  treasonable  plot,  to  be  carried 
into  execution  through  the  agency  of  that  power  which  he  there 
treats  so  contemptuously,  and  to  which  he  evinces  so  rooted  a 
dislike! 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  mortifications  and  disappointments, 
we  find  Raleigh  vehemently  protesting  that  his  mind  was  in  no 
degree  Soured  by  discontent.  Thus,  in  the  piece  just  mention- 
ed, he    assures  the  King,  that  it  *   proceeds  from  a  faithful 

*  breast,  which  his  Majesty  could  not  beat  from  the  love  of  his 

*  royal  person  and  estate ; '  and  in  a  letter,  written  shortly  after 
he  was  charged  with  treason,  he  utters  this  solemn  assevera- 
tion :    *  The  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  so  relieve  me  as 

*  I  was  the  reverse  of  discontented.'  We  would  fain  believe 
that  Raleigh's  fancy  here  deceived  him;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  his  discontent — a  fact  in  itself 
both  probable  and  natural,  and  which  all  contemporary  autho- 
rity attests.  The  evidence  of  Sully,  though  there  was  none  else, 
would  be  decisive ;  for  it  is  that  of  a  most  competent  and  disin- 
terested observer,  pronounced  after  much  private  and  confi- 
dential intercourse.  It  does  not,  indeed,  warrant  the  statements 
which  Carte  and  Hume  have  founded  upon  it — statements  which 
represent  Raleigh  and  sotne  of  his  associates  as  having  solicited 
both  Beaumont  and  himself  to  aid  them  in  certain  treasonable 
designs;  but  it  ponrtrays  them  as  restless  and  speculative 
malecontents,  not  greatly  indisposed  to  embark  in  designs  hos- 
tile to  their  sovereign  and  to  the  state.* 

James  had  beeit  only  about  three  months  seated  on  his  new 
throne,  when  the  discovery  of  more  than  one  treasonable  plot  took 
place,  t  That  which  was  first  brought  to  light,  never  has  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  either  as  to  its  objects  or  the  persons  concerned 
in  it.  It  seems  to  have  originated  with  two  priests,  named  Wat- 
son and  Clarke.  Their  design  was  to  seize  the  King  whilst  en- 
gaged in  his  favourite  occupation  of  hunting ;  and  then  to  carry 
him  to  the  Tower  or  some  other  place  of  strength,  there  to  be 
detained  till  he  should  new-model  his  ministry  agreeably  to  their 
wishes,  and  swear  to  grant  a  full  toleration  of  religion.    Amongst 


♦  See  Sully's  despatches,  contained  in  the  original  edition  of  his  Me- 
moirs, entitled,  Mimoires  des  Sages^  &C.,  t.  ii.  pp.  125,  148. 

t  In  a  copy  now  before  us,  of  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  preserted  in  tbfe  Statte-Paper  Office,  he  makes  an  abstract  of 
evidence,  with  reference  to  tftnec  plots,  described  by  him  as  the  *  Spanish, 
*  or  Cobham's  treasoB,*  the  «  Priests'  treason,'  and, '  Lord  Grey  s  trea- 
f  son.* 
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tbar  first  associates  were  Geor^  Brooke^  btt>tlie)'  le  Lord  Ceb- 
faaia,  Sif  Griffin  Markham,  andaCathdlicgentleiiiafiof  thename 
of  Copeley ;  ami  a  communication  having  oeen  opened  through 
Brooke  with  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  a  Jealous  Puritan,  who  i^>pearg 
to  hare  been  ready  to  embark  in  any  treasonable  project,  they 
began  to  apportion  amongst  themselves  tb«  diffbrent  offices  of  that 
new  administration  which  they  wished  to  form,  and  to  deliberate 
as  to  the  time  for  proceeding  to  action.  But  jeiilousies  and  mis>- 
givings  speedily  arose  to  distract  their  machinations.  Grey,  a 
young  man  of  talents  and  ambition,  became  apprehensive  that 
if  the  plot  succeeded  the  Catholics  might  obtain  some  advantage 
over  his  own  sect ;  and  he  therefore  opposed  any  movement  until 
he  ahouH  strengthen  himself  with  att  armed  force,  which  he  se>- 
cretly  hoped  to  obtain  permission  to  embody,  under  the  pretext 
of  emplojringr  them  in  the  Netherlands.  In  this  way,  the  day  of 
action  was  postponed;  but  with  an  understanding  that  every 
possible  eflFort  should  be  made  to  augment  the  number  of  con*- 
federates. 

Coincident  with  these   treasons  was  another,   called   *  the 

*  Spanish  or  Lord  Cobham's  treason.'  *  iThis  weak,  but  intri** 
gtiing  and  opulent  nobleman,  who  had  lived  Intich  in  Raleigh's 
society,  and  been  an  active  partisan  in  the  quarrels  with  Essex, 
"^vas  touch  at  Variancfe  with  Cecil,  Who  was  his  brother-in-law ; 
and  the  King  having,  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentations, treated  him  coldly  when  he  went  to  join  the  royal 

*  Progress,'  his  resentment  rose  to  a  high  pitch  against  both 
sovereign  and  minister.  His  notorious  disaffection  encouraged 
his  abler  and  deeper  brother,  George  Brooke,  to  disclose  to  him 
the  plot  of  the  Priests ;  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  started 
by  one  or  other  of  them — in  all  probability  Brooke — that,  could 
adequate  assistance  be  ptocurea  from  Spain,  James  might  bfe 
dispossessed  of  the  throne,  and  his  cousin  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  advanced  to  it  in  Wis  stead.  The  same  notion,  accord- 
ing to  Beaumont,  occurred,  but  withbul  leading  to  any  concerted 
plan,  to  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  other  treasons.  Cobham 
agreed  to  Bpply  to  Spain  for  money ;  and  he  accordingly  made 
an  application  to  that  effect  to  Count  D'Arembei^,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  as  the  temporary  representative  both  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  tne  King  of  Spain.  He 
appears  to  have  had  some  previous  intercourse  with  that  minis- 
ter ;  and  to  have  been  particularly  acquainted  with  a  person  in 
his  retinue  of  the  name  of  Lti  Renzi*  This  person  was  in  con- 
sequence employed  as  the  agent  of  their  secret  correspondence. 


*  So  designated,  in  the  analjrsis  mentitfa^  ia  the  toegmo;  note^  1^ 
Sir  Edward  Coke. 
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Brooke  undertook  to  persuade  the  Lady  Arabella  to  enter  into 
their  views ;  and  to  prevail  upon  her  to  write  to  the  Archduke 
and  the  King  of  Spain — pledging  her  lasting  friendship,  and  en- 
gaging to  be  guided  by  them  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  in  the 
event  of  her  being  elevated  to  the  throne  through  their  assistance. 

But  all  these  treasonable  schemes  were  overset,  before  they  had 
ripened  into  any  determinate  or  connected  plan,  through  the  for- 
tunate imprudence  of  Copeley.  On  going  from  home,  he  told 
his  sister  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  great  and  dangerous  under- 
taking for  the  good  of  the  country.  His  words,  having  made  a 
strong  impression,  were  repeated  to  her  husband,  and  by  him  to 
the  Lord  Admiral,  who,  in  consequence,  caused  Copeley  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  and  he  having  made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  plot  of  the 
JPriests,  they  and  their  accomplices  were  seized  and  imprisoned.* 

When  Cecil  heard  that  Brooke  was  one  of  the  conspirators, 
he  naturally  inferred  that  his  discontented  brother  Cobham 
might  be  concerned ;  and  Raleigh's  intimacy  with,  and  ascen- 
dency over  the  latter,  exposed  him,  in  the  ready  mind  of  the  Se- 
cretary, to  a  similar  suspicion.  He  was  accordingly,  on  Cecil's 
Buggestion,  examined,  in  presence  of  some  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  as  to  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  plot  di- 
vulged by  Copeley.  He  unhesitatingly  declared  his  utter  ignorance 
x)f  It ;  and  his  name  stood  quite  free  from  any  disloyal  imputa^ 
tions,  till  Brooke,  in  his  examination,  disclosed  his  brother  Cob- 
ham's  intrigues  with  Aremberg ; — adding,  that  the  former  had 
told  him  their  intercourse  was  known  to  Raleigh.  Being  in 
consequence  again  examined,  he,  equally  as  before,  declared  that 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  any  criminal  correspondence  between 
Cobham  and  the  Flemish  Minister ;  but  either  at  that  examina- 
tion, or  soon  thereafter,  he  appears  to  have  stated  that  he  knew 
there  was  some  intercourse  between  them ;  and  he  farther  sug- 
gested, in  a  private  letter  to  Cecil,  that  La  Renzi  might  be 
examined  as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  informed  of  its 
nature.  This  suggestion — most  extraordinary  if  that  of  a  guilty 
participator  f — was  productive  of  lasting  misfortune  to  its  author. 
Cobham  had  before  been  examined  without  effect ;  but  the  letter 
to  Cecil  having  been  unwarrantably  shown  to  him,  he  instantly 
became  enraged  against  Raleigh; — charged  him  with  having 
instigated  all  his  dealings  with  Aremberg ;  confessed  that  it  had 


♦  Beaumont,  DSp.  May  12— June  13 — July  30,  1603. 

f  So  thought  one  who  was  present  at  his  trial. — See  Sir  Toby  Mat- 
thews's  Collection  of  Lettersy  ^Mished  by  Dr  Donne,  p.  281.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  who  also  was  present,  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
parpo8e«»-^r  ro^men^  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* 
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been  agreed,  with  Raleigh's  privity,  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Spain  to  negotiate  for  money,  Aremberg  being  unable  to  engage 
for  aU  that  was  wanted  ;  and  that  he  was  to  return  by  Jersey, 
of  which  Sir  Walter  was  governor,  there  to  consult  as  to  their 
farther  proceedings.  In  almost  the  same  breath,  however,  he 
admitted  his  having  become  apprehensive  that,  if  he  did  so  return, 
Raleigh  would  seize  and  deliver  both  the  treasure  and  himself  to 
the  King.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  soon  as  be  became  cool,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  or  after  a  private  remonstrance  from  Ra- 
leigh, according  to  another,  he  fully  and  solemnly  retracted  all 
that  he  had  laid  to  his  charge.* 

Raleigh  was  nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  July,  committed 
to  the  Tower.  But,  previously  to  this,  he  appears  to  have  ac- 
knowledged that  Cobham,  on  the  part  of  Aremberg,  had  offered 
him  a  sum  oi  money,  or  a  pension,  on  condition  of  his  using 
his  endeavours  to  promote  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns; 
and  as  Brooke  had  confessed  that  Cobham  had  also  promised 
money  for  distribution  amongst  the  associates  of  the  priests, 
it  appears  to  have  been  thought  that  the  acknowledged  offer  to 
Raleigh  was  for  similar  treasonable  purposes.  When  informed 
of  this  injurious  construction,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  in  which,  after  repeating  the  purport  of  Cob- 
ham's  offer,  he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  mercy, 
if  it  should  ever  be  shown  that  he  was  aware  of  its  connexion 
with  any  treasonable  design.  But  this  address,  which  was 
powerful  and  eloquent,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  impres- 
sion. Yet,  as  he  had  not  been  accused  by  any  one  of  any  participa- 
tion in  the  plot  of  the  Priests,  and  as  Cobham's  accusation  re- 
specting the  treasonable  dealings  with  Aremberg  stood  retract- 
ed, the  Council  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any  farther  proceedings  against  him.  Cecil, 
unwilling  that  he  should  escape,  caused  a  strict  enquiry  to  be 
made  amongst  all  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  his  secrets ;  but 
the  investigation  ended  without  any  discovery  calculated  to  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  the  minister .f 

We  must  not,  in  the  history  of  these  proceedings,  omit  the 
mention  of  a  remarkable  incident,  by  no  means  favourable  to 
Raleigh's  character,  and  which,  accordingly,  Mr  Tytler's 
partidity  induces  him  to  view  as  liable  to  question.  One 
afternoon,  whilst  Cecil  and  others  of  the  Council  were  en- 
fed  in  the  examination  of  the  other  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
ieigh  made  an  attempt  at  suicide — wounding  himself  rather 


•  Beaumoot— Carte— Overbury.      f  Beaumont,  Dep.  August  13. 
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severely  by  a  stab  in  the  breast.  *  When  we  were  advc^rtised  of  it,* 
says  Cecil,    *  we  came  to  him,  and  found  him  in  some  agony, 

*  seeming  to  be  unable  to  endure  his  misfortunes,  and  protesting 

*  innocency,  with  carelessness  of  life.*  *  He  had  often  expressed  his 
firm  belief,  that  the  administration  of  the  law  of  treason  was  such 
as  to  enable  his  enemies  to  effect  his  condemnation  though  inno- 
cent ;  and  on  this  occasion,  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit  seems  to 
have  hurried  him  on  to  the  rash  determination  to  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  achieving  such  a  triumph,  A  recent  publica- 
tion respecting  the  reign  of  Kinff  James,  furnishes  us  with  a 
very  affecting  letter  from  Raleigh  to  his  wife,  written  in  con^ 
templation  of  his  design.  We  do  not  refer  to  it  for  evidence  of 
the  fact ;  for  that  was  long  ago  incontrovertibly  established,  not 
only  by  the  above  communication  by  Cecil,  but  by  Beaumont's 
despatches  to  his  court,  and  by  a  contemporary  letter  published 
by  Sir  Toby  Matthews.  We  refer  to  it  as  beinff  in  itself  re- 
markable, and  as  showing  that  the  deed  which  he  meditated  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  as  the  act  of  conscious  guilt,  but  rather  as  that 
of  ungovernable  and  despairing  pride.     •  I  cannot  live,'  says  he, 

*  to  think  how  1  shall  be  derided — to  think  of  the  expectation  of  my 
'  enemies — the  scorns  I  shall  receive — the  cruel  words  of  lawyers 
«  — the  infamous  taunts  and  despites — to  be  made  a  wonder  and 

*  a  spectacle.'  His  allusions  to  the  sad  consequences  of  his 
misfortunes  to  his  family,  and  to  the  revolting  nature  of  the  im- 
putation of  plotting  with  Spain — the  enemy  he  had  ever  hated 
and  scorned,  and  sometimes  scourged — are  strikingly  pathetic 
and  indignant; — indicating  a  lofty  consciousness  of  his  own 
merits  and  services,  now  unminded  by  his  country.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remaric  in  this  extraordinary  let- 
ter (which  we  regret  we  cannot  extract  at  full  length)  than  its 
strongly  characteristic  touches ; — particularly  its  remarkable  dis- 
play of  great  warmth  of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart,  joined 
with  much  worldly  wisdom  and  calculating  prudence;  the  one 
exemplified,  in  his  agonizing  emotions  on  taking  leave  of  his 
wife ;  the  other,  in  his  recommendation  to  her  to  marry  again, 
but  not  for  love — *  only  to  avoid  poverty;* — and  to  overlook 
Cecil's  conduct  to  himself,  *  because,*  says  he,   *  he  must  be 

*  master  of  your  child,  and  may  have  compassion  on  him.'  We 
shall  quit  this  singular  compound  of  strong  emotions  and  sage 
counsels,  by  quoting  his  ground^of  hope  of  forgiveness  for  the 
unholy  act  which  he  was  meditating.     *  I  know,'  says  he,  *  that 


t  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  4th  Augrust  1603,  in  Cayle^'s  Life  of 
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<  it  18  forbidden  to  destroy  oargeWes ;  but  I  trust  it  is  forbidden 
'  ID  this  sort — that  we  destroy  not  onrselres  despairing  of  Goits 

*  mercy. ^  * 

After  much  delay  and  discussion,  it  was  at  last  resolved  that 
Raleigh  should  be  brought  to  trial  with  the  rest.  The  confe»* 
sions  of  most  of  them  had  left  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  guilty 
or  the  certainty  of  their  condemnation  ;  but,  as  regarded  him,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  a  con* 
viction.t  His  own  opinion  was  not  so  sanguine.  He  dreaded 
the  influence  of  his  enemies,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs; 
and  he  entertained  the  most  discouraging  ideas  of  the  state 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  trials  for  treason.  It  was  under  these 
impressions  that  he  endeavoured,  by  a  letter  to  the  King,  to 
move  his  favour;  but  considering  the  known  sentiments  of 
James,  who,  as  Beaumont  says,  both  feared  and  hated  him,^ 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  that  he  could  found  any  strong  hopes 
upon  such  an  appeal.  He  first  of  all  respectfully  alludes  to  the 
duty  of  a  good   King  *  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  vassals, 

*  especially  of  such  as  are  in  misery;'  and  after  entreating  his 
Majesty  *  not  to  believe  any  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of 

*  his  treason,  only  sought  to  work  out  their  own  revenge,'  he 
proceeds  to  make  this  solemn  and  comprehensive  asseveration  : 

*  I  protest  before  the  everlasting  God,  that  I  never  invented 

*  treason,  consented  to  treason,  nor  performed  ttesa^n^  *  and  yet,' — 
he  adds  with  that  strong  presentiment  he  ever,  since  his  impri* 
sonment,  expressed, — '  I  know  I  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 

*  from  whom  there  is  no  escape,  unless  by  your  Majesty's  gra- 

*  cious  compassion  I  be  sustained.' 

These  touching  notes  fell  upon  an  ear  wholly  irresponsive  to 
them.  As  soon  as  Aremberg  left  England,  which  he  did  about 
the  end  of  October,  the  trials  commenced.  They  were  delayed 
till  his  departure  from  an  apprehension  that  either  he  might  him- 
self be  60  irritated,  or  the  people  so  inflamed  by  the  disclosures 
likely  to  ensue,  as  to  cause  the  defeat  of  those  negotiations  which 
James  was  so  passionately  desirous  to  bring  to  a  favourable  close. 
Raleigh,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  procure  from  Cobham  a  let- 
ter, acquitting  him  in  very  earnest  terms  of  the  treasonable  prac- 
tices with  which  he  had  charged  him ;  and  being  thus  possess- 
ed of  a  written  disclaimer  under  the  band  of  his  only  accuser, 
he  waited  the  issue,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  more  composure. 


*  Bishop  Goodman's  Court  of  King  Jama^  vol.  ii.  p.  ^3. 
t  Beaumont,  Dip.  27th  October. 
\  Ibid.  18th  December. 
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The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  having  rendered  it  pru- 
dent that  the  trials  should  oe  proceeded  with  at  some  other  place, 
and  Winchester  being  chosen,  the  prisoners  were,  towards  the 
middle  of  November,  carried  thither.  Raleigh  was  conveyed  in  his 
own  coach,  under  the  custodv  of  Sir  Robert  Hansel ;  and  from 
what  befell  him  on  the  way,  he  had  reason  enough  to  see,  that  be 
his  fate  what  it  might  he  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  popular 
sympathy.  *  It  was  almost  incredible,*  *  says  a  contemporary, 
*'  what  bitter  speeches  they  exclaimed  against  him  as  he  went 

*  along ;  which  general  hatred  of  the  people  would  be  to  me  worse 
^  than  death ;  but  he  neglected  and  scorned  them,  as  proceeding 
'  from  base  and  rascal  people.' 

Upon  the  fifteenth,  the  two  Priests,  and  their  principal  asso- 
ciates, were  tried  and  condemned  upon  their  own  clear  and  ample 
confessions.  *  These,'  says  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  was  pre- 
sent, '  were  set  down,  under  their  own  hands,  with  such  labour 
^  and  care  to  make  the  matter  they  undertook  seem  very  feasible, 

*  as  if  they  had  feared  they  should  not  say  enough  to  hang  them- 

*  selves.' t  Raleigh's  trial  took  place  two  days  thereafter.  The 
Commission  consisted  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  some  of 
whom  were  his  known  enemies,  and  four  of  the  ordinary  judges. 
The  proceedings  commenced  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  ended 
about  seven  at  night.  The  main  charges  of  the  indictment  were — 
that  he  had  joined  Lord  Cobham  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  King  and  his  issue ;  that  their  purpose  was  to  raise  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne ;  and  that  they  had  applied  to  Count 
Aremberg  for  money  and  a  Spanish  force,  to  aid  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  Attorney- 
General,  was  the  chief  conductor  of  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  his  management  of  it  was  such  as  Hume — no  partial 
narrator — describes  as  calculated  to  leave  an  indelible  stigma  not 
only  upon  his  own  character,  but  in  some  sort  upon  that  of  his  age 
and  country.  *  Traitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spider  of  hell,  were 
^  the  terms,*  says  the  historian,  ^  which  he  employed  against  one 

*  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial 

*  for  life  and  fortune,  and  who  defended  himself  with  surprising 

*  temper,  eloquence,  and  courage.' 

It  was  upon  Cobham's  accusation  that  the  Crown  lawyers 
chiefly  rested  their  case ;  and  in  support  of  it  they  adduced 
the  testimony  of  La  Renzi,  who  deposed  that  Raleigh  had 
been  present,  and  in  private  with  Cobham,  when  he  received 


•  Letter  from  Mr  Hicks  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Lodge's  lUus- 
trationst  vol.  iii.  p.  217. 
t  HauUckhe  S(ate  Pap^s,  vol.  i.  p.  38?. 
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letters  from  and  transmitted  others  to  Aremberg.     They  further 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  Raleigh,  after  his  own  examination, 
and  before  Cobham  was  called  in  question,  wrote  *  that  he  had 
*  cleared  him  ;*  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  caution  him  against 
making  any  disclosures.     With  respect  to-  the  first  of  these  alle- 
gations,  Raleigh   contended   that  La  Renzi's   testimony  only 
proved  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  some  correspondence 
between   Cobham  and  the  Flemish  minister,  but  not  that^he 
knew  there  was  any  thing  treasonable  in  that  correspondence ; 
and   as   to   the   other,    he  stated   in  explanation,  that  having 
had  occasion,  in  a  matter  of  business,  to  inform   Cobham  that 
he  could  not  see  him   as   he  was  under  restraint,    he  indeed 
added  *  that  he  had  cleared  him  ;*  because,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had 
observed  to  Cecil,  when  conversing  witK  him  as  to  the  plot  of 
the  Priests,  that  he  did  not  believe  Lord  Cobham  was  concerned 
IB  it.     He  further  pleaded  generally,  that  it  was  from  Cobham*s 
accusation  alone,  which  had  been  retracted,  that  these  allegations 
derived  any  suspicious  colouring ;  that  in  no  view  could  they 
ground  any  thing  against  him  but  presumptions ;  and  that,  if 
presumptions  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  those  in  his  favour 
would  mr  outweigh  any  that  could  be  urged  against  him.     His 
reasoning  and  eloauence  were  here  cogent  and  persuasive.     He 
appealed  to  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  as  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  rooted  enmity  to  Spain ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  his 
best  hopes  lay  in  the  continued  prosecution  of  his  designs  against 
her.     Nothing,  he  said,  could  exceed  the  improbability  of  the 
supposition  that  he — who  had  just  written  a  treatise  to  expose 
the  reduced  condition  of  Spain,  as  an  argument  for  continuing 
the  war  till  she  should  be  thoroughly   humbled — could   for  a 
moment  believe  her  capable  of  accomplishing  so  vast  a  design  as 
that  of  placing  on  the  throne  of  England  a  female,   destitute 
alike  of  title  and  support ;  or  that  he  was  likely  to  embark  in 
a  conspiracy   having  such  an   object,   with  no  other  ally   but 
Lord  Cobham — notoriously  one  of  the  weakest  and  least  regard- 
ed men  of  his  rank  in  England. 

Raleiffh's  defence  was  not,  however,  limited  to  these  topics. 
He  fiirUier  maintained,  that  even  though  Cobham's  testimony 
had  not  been  retracted,  or  any  way  damaged,  it  could  not  be 
viewed  aa  suflBcient  to  convict  him ;  because  it  was  provided  by  a 
well-known  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  conviction  in  cases 
of  treason  could  only  take  place  upon  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses confronted  with  the  accused.  He  handled  this  point  with 
great  leamine,  acuteness,  and  dexterity ;  but  his  argument  was 
met  by  proo&  of  a  contrary  practice,  which  had  long,  though 
improperly,  been  judicially  recognised — upon  the  supposition 
that  tne  statute  in  question  had  been  rendered  inoperative  by  a 
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subsequent  law  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Driven  from  this  ground,  he 
then  insisted  that  he  should  at  least  be  confronted  with  his  only 
accuser ;  boldly  declaring  that  if  Cobhara,  on  being*  examined 
by  himself,  should  repeat  his  charges,  he  would  then  yield  himself 
to  judgment  without  another  word.  Cobham  was  at  the  time 
in  an  twljoining  apartment ;  *  but  the  Crown  lawyers  knew  too 
well  what  he  was,  to  agree  to  subject  him  to  Raleigh's  searching 
interrogations ;  and  the  judges*  on  being  appealed  to,  decidec^ 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  making  it  imperative  that  the 
accuser  should  be  examined  in  court. 

This  point  being  determined,  and  the  proceedings  almost  ex- 
hausted, the  Attorney-General  after  a  burst  of  savage  joy,  as 
if  now  sure  of  his  victim's  blood,  produced  a  letter  which  Cob<- 
bam  had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  written  to  the  Commissioners; 
in  which  the  infamous  changeling  of  new  repeated  all  his  retracted 
accusations.  Upon  this,  Kaleigh  in  his  turn  presented  the  letter 
which  he  had  procured  from  Cobham,  immediately  before  their 
removal  from  tne  Tower.  It  was  read  by  Cecil,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  being  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  and  con- 
tained these  strong  asseverations  : — *  I  protest  upon  my  soul,  and 

*  before  God  and  his  angels,  I  never  was  moved  by  you  to  the 

*  things  I  heretofore  accused  you  of;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know, 

*  you  are  as  innocent  and  as  clear  from  any  treasons  against  the 

*  King,  as  is  any  subject  living  !'  But  this  additional  retracta- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  effected  any  change  of  opinion  in  his 
favour;  for,  immediately  after  it  was  read,  the  jury  retired,  and 
returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  verdict  of  guilty .f 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  Popham,  before  pronouncing  sen- 
tence, addressed  Raleigh  in  one  of  those  ungenerous  and  unwar- 
rantable harangues,  in  which  the  elevation  and  impunity  of  the 
judgment-seat  nave  often,  in  bad  times  and  by  unworthy  na- 
tures, been  taken  advantage  of,  to  insult  the  defepceless.  In 
particular,  he  adverted,  in  the  ranting  phraseology  peculiar  to 
such  places  and  occasions,  to  an  imputation  which  Raleigh  seems, 
most  unjustly,  to  have  incurred,  of  being  an  Atheist  *  You  have 
^  been  taxed  by  the  world,'  said  this  dignified  dispenser  of 
justice,  ^  with  the  defence  of  the  roost  heaUienbh  and  blasphe- 
^  mous  opinions,  which  I  list  not  to  repeat,  because  Christian 
^  ears  cannot  endure  to  hear  them,  nor  the  authors  and  main- 


♦  Sir  Toby  Matthews's  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  283. 

t  See  State  Trials^Eg^t's  Pleas  of  the  Croern— Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury*s  Arraignment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Janliue's  Collection  of  Cri- 
nUnal  Trials.  The  last  contains  the  most  copious,  as  well  as  accurate 
account  of  the  trial ;  and  is  accomyaiued  with  an  iastructire  oommeDtary. 
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'  tainera  of  them  be  suffered  to  live  in  any  Christian  eommon- 
'  wealth.  You  shall  do  well,  before  you  go  out  of  this  world»  to 
<  give  satisfaction  herein ;  and  let  not  Haniat  or  any  such  doctor  * 

*  persuade  you  there  is  no  eternity  in  heaven,  lest  you  find  an 

*  eternity  of  hell  torments. '  The  man  thus  maligned  is  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  observations  in  the  language  on 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  grandeur  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  Christian  religion  generally.  The 
other  object  of  this  barbarous  attack — the  more  barbarous  as 
being  directed  against  an  absent  and  unconcerned  individual-^ 
has  left  an  immortal  name  in  the  annals  of  scientific  discovery. 
Their  robed  accuser,  who  was  doubtless  told  by  his  flatterers 
that  he  had  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  administering  such 
a  rebuke,  is  only  remembered  by  the  anecdote-hunters  of  his  day 
as  having,  in  his  earlier  years,  been  a  taker  of  purses,  and  in  those 
of-  his  judicial  life  a  taker  of  bribes !  t  We  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  these  anecdotes ;  but  assuredly  his  cant  and  rant 
do  not  make  them  one  whit  less  likely  to  be  true.  Raleigh,  with- 
out deigning  to  make  any  remark  on  what  was  addressed  to  him, 
simply  entreated  that  his  answers  to  the  principal  charges  might 
be  reported  to  the  King ;  and  that  bis  execution,  in  respect  of 
the  emnlojrments  he  had  filled,  might  not  be  ignominious.  He 
then  followed  the  Sheriff  out  of  Court,  <  with  admirable  erection,' 
sajrs  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  ^  but  yet  in  such  a  sort  as  became  a 

*  man  condemned.'  No  occasion  of  the  kind  ever  drew  forth  a 
finer  eulogium  than  these  few  words. 

One  triumph  Raleigh  achieved  by  this  nefarious  trial — that 
of  overcoming  the  general  dislike  of  which  he  was  till  then 
the  object.  He  left  the  court  a  condemned  man,  yet  amidst 
feelings  warmed  to  a  high  pitch  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  All 
contemporary  accounts  bear  witness  to  this  great  and  immediate 
change.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  was  present,  tells  us  that  ^  be 

<  conducted  himself  with  that  temper,  wit,  learning,  courage,  and 

<  judgment,  that  save  that  it  went  with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  this 

*  was  the  bapfnest  day  he  ever  spent.' — Of  two  persons  who 


*  The  words  in  lUlics  are  those  given  in  Mr  Jardine's  excellent 
cefmptUtion.  In  the  Siais  TriaU  the  words  are,  <  Let  not  aay  Devil 
«  persoade  you.'  Bat  Raleigh's  well-knowa  connexion  with  Harriot, 
aad  the  ctrcamstaa«e  of  the  latter  having  incnrred  a  similar  imputation, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  superior  correctness  of  Mr  Jardine*8  yersion. 

j^  •  For  several  years  he  addicted  himself  but  little  to  the  study  of  the 
« law,  but  profligate  company,  and  was  wont  to  take  a  purse  with  them.' 
t  This  Judge  had  a  noble  hon»e>  park,  and  manor,  for  a  bribe  to  save  bis 
« life.'  (The  life  of  one  condemne4  for  child-murder.)  Aubery's  Ztref, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  492^. 
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brought  the  news  to  the  king,  *  one  affirmed  that  never  any  man 

*  spoke  80  well  in  times  past,  nor  would  in  those  to  come ;  the 
^  other,  that  whereas  when  he  saw  him  first  he  would  have  gone 

*  a  hundred  miles  to  see  him  hanged,  he  would,  ere  he  parted,  have 

*  gone  a  thousand  to  save  his  life.'*  *  In  half  a  day,'  says  another 
observer,  ^  the  mind  of  all  the  company  was  changed  from  the 

*  extremest  hate  to  the  g^reatest  pity.' 

Raleigh,  as  a  condemned  man,  once  more  tried,  by  letter,  to 
move  the  royal  clemency ;  and  no  one,  as  Dr  Southey  justly  ob- 
serves, ever  sued  for  life  *  with  a  more  dignified  submission  to 

*  his  fortune/  We  allude  to  the  letter  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  expressions  in  which  he  refers  to   Cobham's  offers. 

*  Lost  I  am  for  hearing  a  vain  man,  for  hearing  only^  and  never 

*  believing  or  approving !'  Soon  after  this  touching  supplication, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  King's  desire,  waited  upon  him 
to  prepare  him  for  death.  That  termination  of  his  misfortunes  he 
for  some  time  hourly  expected  ;  but  the  decision  as  to  his  fate 
was  day  by  day  protracted ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  King 
occupied  himself  in  getting  up  for  public  exhibition  the  most 
extraordinary  tragi-comedy  that  ever  was  performed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  After  the  execution  of  the  two  Priests 
and  Brooke,  warrants  were  signed  for  also  carrying  into  effect  the 
sentences  against  Lords  Grey  and  Cobham,  and  Sir  Griffin  Mark- 
ham  ;  *  the  King,'  as  was  said,  *  pretending  to  forbear  Sir  Walter 

*  Raleigh  until  Lord  Cobham's  death  should  give  some  light  how 

*  he  would  make  good  his  accusations.'  At  an  early  hour,  upon 
the  ninth  of  December,  the  day  appointed  for  their  execution, 
Markham  was,  first  of  all,  brought  upon  the  scaffold ;  and  having 
gone  through  his  devotions,  was  ruefully  preparing  to  lay  his  neck 
upon  the  block,  when  the  sheriff  was  called  aside  by  a  messenger, 
who  came  post  from  the  King,  and  privately  communicated  his 
Majesty's  directions  to  save  the  prisoners,  after  each,  in  his  turn, 
should  have  prepared  for  death.  The  sheriff  accordingly  re-con- 
ducted Markham  into  the  castle,  saying  that  he  would  give  him 
another  hour  to  prepare  himself.  Grey  was  then  led  forth,  and 
after  beine  permitted  to  make  a  speech,  alike  remarkable  for  bold- 
ness and  eloquence,  was  in  like  manner  re-conducted  to  his  prison. 
Last  of  all  came  Cobham,  who  now,  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death,  averred  that  all  his  charges  against  Raleigh  were  true. 
He  conducted  himself  with  a  fortitude  so  foreign  to  his  nature,  as 
to  lead  many  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  promised  life  provided 
he  should  renew  his  accusations  against  Raleigh  ;  he  having,  at 
his  own  trial,  again  partially  acquitted  him.     The  other  two 


♦  Hardwicke  State  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  379, 
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prisoners  were  again  brought  back  to  tlie  scaffold ;  and  the  exhi- 
bition closed,  to  the  wonder  alike  of  actors  and  spectators,  with  a 
speech  from  the  sheriff,  announcing  that  his  Majesty,  of  his 
princely  clemency,  had  respited  the  whole.* 

Raleigh  witnessed  this  mock  tragedy  from  a  window  which 
overlooked  the  scaffold,  and,  as  Beaumont  says,  with  a  mirthful 
countenance ;  from  which  the  Count  was  inclined  to  conclude, 
that  he  had  by  this  time  received  some  encouraging  intelligence 
from  his  friends  at  court.  Until  this  period,  his  hopes  could  not 
be  strong ;  for  the  King  always  replied  to  the  numerous  interces- 
sors for  his  life,  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  At  one  time,  Raleigh  appears  to  have  had  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  his  execution  was  at  hand ;  for  in  that  belief  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  to  prepare  her  for  the  event.  'J  he  letter  is  long  and 
impressive, — showing  in  every  line  what  tender  feelings  may  exist 
in  a  breast  that  had  ever  been  filled  with  the  workings  of  an  am- 
bitious and  scheming  disposition ;  and  showing,  too,  how  little 
he  merited  those  imputations  of  irreligion  with  which  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  had  aspersed  him. — *  God  is  my  witness,'  says  he, 
towards  its  conclusion,  *  that  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  sued 

*  for  life ;  but  it  is  true  that  I  disdained  myself  for  begging  it ; 

*  for  know  it,  dear  wife,  that  your  son  is  the  son  of  a  true  man, 

*  and  one  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth  death,  and  all  his 

*  mishapen  and  ugly  forms.    May  the  everlasting  and  omnipotent 

*  God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy 

*  on  me,  and  teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors,   and  send  us 

*  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.' 

A  few  days  after  the  above  exhibition,  Raleigh  like  the 
rest  was  reprieved  and  reconveyed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he.  was  destined  to  be  confined  for  the  long  period  of  thir- 
teen years.  This  separation  from  the  world,  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  the  use  he  made  of  it,  was  not  to  be  regretted.  But 
there  were  other  results  of  his  illegal  sentence  from  which  his 
family  suffered  severely.  He  had  some  years  before  seen  cause 
to  convey  the  estate  of  Sherborne  to  his  eldest  son ;  and  the 
life-interest  reserved,  which  was  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  was, 
with  the  rest  of  his  property,  allowed  by  the  King  to  be  settled 
upon  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  and  creditors.  But  a 
slight  flaw  having  been  discovered  in  the  conveyance  to  his  son, 
the  estate  was  solicited,  and  by  the  King  granted  to  his  rapa- 
cious favourite  Somerset  ;**hi8   Majesty  reserving  only  eight 


♦  Sir  D.  Carleton's  Letter  in  the  Hardwkke  State  Papers.  Beaumont, 
Dio.  lOtb  and  18th  December. 
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thousand  pounds  for  Raleigh's  family,  as  a  compensation.  Their 
fair  inheritance  was  thus,  as  the  unfortunate  father  complained 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  worthless  minion,  '  lost  in 
*  the  law,  for  the  want  of  a  word,'  -  But  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
questions  which  his  trial  and  sentence  present  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

The  Count  de  Beaumont,  in  a  very  elaborate  despatch  written 
after  the  trial,  and  after  hearing  the  reports  of  various  persons  who 
were  present,  as  well  as  after  examining  various  relative  docu- 
ments, gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  Raleigh,  though 
not  legally  condemned,  was  nevertheless  morally  guilty.  It  is 
only  with  reference  to  this  distinction,  that  there  is  any  room 
for  discussion ;  for  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an  entire  unani- 
mity as  to  the  legal  view  of  the  case.  Much  wonder  has  been 
expressed  how,  upon  such  evidence,  a  verdict  of  guilty  could  be 
obtained ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  Raleigh  was  ex- 
tremely disliked  both  by  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers ;  and 
that  in  those  times  the  Government  had  no  surer  engine  of  de- 
struction than  a  state  prosecution.  Juries  then  formed  but  a  feeble 
shield  against  the  arm  of  power ;  and  the  fact  may  serve  to  show 
how  weak  are  the  securities  aflforded  by  the  best  institutions,  when 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  destitute  alike  of  political  conse- 
quence and  general  intelligence.  The  question  as  to  his  actual 
guilt  has  been  differently  viewed  by  different  classes  of  writers. 
AH  his  biographers,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  hold  that  he 
was  innocent ;  whilst  all  our  general  historians  of  any  name,  with 
a  pretty  near  accordance  of  sentiment,  hold  that  he  was  guilty. 
Our  own  opinion  does  not  in  all  respects  agree  with  either 
class.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  go  further  without  first  dis- 
posing of  Mr  Ty tier's  opinion,  that  the  plot  in  question  had  no 
existence  at  all — that  it  was  a  mere  figment  or  device,  employed 
to  cover  the  criminal  designs  of  Cecil. 

Founding  upon  a  most  obscure  and  fantastical  letter,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  ^  that  dangerous  intelligencing  man,'*  as  Lady 
Anne  Bacon  described  him,t — ^^^d  Henry  Howard — Mr  Tytler 
satisfies  himself,  by  some  wire*<lrawn  reasonings  which  we  will 
confess  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend,  thait  the  charges  against 
Raleigh  were  the  result  of  a  contrivance  between  Cecil  and 
Lord  Henry,  to  implicate  him  in  an  imaginary  plot  to  set 
up  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  ^  The  whole  story,'  he  as- 
serts, ^  is  idle  and  ridiculous.     Whether  Cobham  had  ever  con- 


*  Published  in  the  Oxford  Edition  of  JRaleigh's  Works,  vol.  riii. 
p.  7i»6. 

t  Birch's  Elizabeth,  i.  p.  227. 
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*  ceived  such  an  idea,  cannot  now  be  discovered.     No  one  can 

*  maintain  that  such  a  conceit,  imparted  neither  to  Sir  Walter, 

*  to  the  other  conspirators,  or  to  the  lady  herself,  nor  to  Arem* 

*  ber^,  who  was  to  advance  the  money,  hut  kept  entirely  to  him^ 

*  selfi  is  for  an  instant  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  conspiracy.'  Mr 
Tytler  has  overlooked,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him,  some 
unquestionable  facts,  in  asserting  that  the  proposal  as  to  the 
Lady  Arabella  was  the  uncommunicated  conceit  of  a  sini^le 
brain.  That  there  was  no  fixed  or  extensive  conspiracy  to  raise 
that  lady  to  the  throne,  may  be  admitted ;  but  that  such  a 
project  was  entertained  by  the  malecontents  of  that  day,  that 
it  was  in  progress,  and  that  it  was  propounded  to  the  Archduke 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  docs  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  a  contemporary  and  no  mean  authority,  says  in  ex- 
press terms,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  *  that 

*  the  plot  was  wellnigh  accomplished  to  disturb  our  peace,  and 

*  favour  Arabella  Stuart,  the  King's  cousin.'  But  his  testi- 
mony forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  evidence.  Mr  Tytler  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  uninformed  of  the  long-subsisting 
intrigues  founded  upon  the  supposed  claims  of  that  lady.  He  seems 
not  to  have  known  that  the  Lady  Arabella's  title  was  supported  by 
a  considerable  section  of  the  English  Catholics  ;  that  the  design 
of  raising  her  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was 
favoured  by  the  Pope ;  and  that  it  was  the  apprehensions  thence 
arisi  ng,  that  caused  her  being  put  under  restraint  immediately 
on  tliat  event  taking  place.  The  idea  of  such  a  plot  was  not, 
therefore,  so  purely  fictitious  as  he  has  imagined.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  alluded  to,  led  the  most  sagacious  of  our  late 
historical  enquirers  to  conclude,  that  the  plot  in  question,  though 
*  extremely  injudicious,'  was  not  so  improbable  as  it  at  first  sight 
appears.* 

That  the  ;notion  of  setting  up  the  Lady  Arabella  existed  only  in 
Cob  ham's  brain,  uncommunicated  to  any  one,  is  truly  preposte- 
rous. It  was  proved  at  Raleigh's  trial  that  the  design  had  been 
discussed  between  Cobham  and  Brooke,  and  that  it  was  hinted 
to  the  lady  herself  by  letter ;  and  Beaumont's  despatches  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  communicated  to  Aremherg.  Beaumont 
says,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,t  that  no  man  of  sense,  who  had 
seen  the  documents  which  he  had  examined,  could  doubt  that  the 
design  had  been  proposed  to  that  minister,  and  by  him  to  the 
Archduke ;  and  he  farther  states,  that  there  were  letters  in  the 


•  Hallam's  Const  Hist.  i.  p.  483. 
f  Beaumont,  Dip*  10th  August. 
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possession  of  the  King,  which  the  latter  had  shown  to  him^  not 
only  proving  these  communications,  but  that  a  large  sum  of  money- 
had  been  promised  to  support  the  design  therein  developed.  * 
Mr  Tytler  appeals  to  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which  he  represents  Cobham's  inter- 
course  with  Aremberg  as  having  been  limited  to  the  forwarding  of 
the  peace ;  and  that  the  money  asked  and  promised  was  only  to  gain 
friends  to  that  measure.  Had  Mr  Tytler  perused  the  despatches 
to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  he  would  not  have  rested 
much,  we  should  think,  on  this  paltry  piece  of  state-craft.  He 
would  have  there  seen  that  the  English  ministry  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  meanness  of  recalling  their  former  statements 
respecting  Aremberg,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador;  who,  on  his  arrival,  found  that  the 
reports  of  Aremberg's  participation  in  Cobham's  schemes,  had 
excited  a  degree  of  indignation  that  threatened  materially  to  ob- 
struct the  pending  negotiations.  James  himself,  pusillanimously 
yielding  to  this  influence,  and,  impelled  by  his  pacific  desires, 
had  stooped  so  low  as  to  try  to  exculpate  Aremberg  to  Beaumont ; 
even  after  having  shown  him  intercepted  letters  from  the  former, 
of  a  criminal  purport ;  and  after  again  and  again  stating  ver- 
bally, that  he  had  intermeddled  most  improperly  in  Cobham's 
intrigues.  This  case  thus  forms  an  exception  to  what  gener- 
ally happens  in  such  circumstances.  In  general,  the  representr 
ations  of  those  in  power  respecting  persons  opposed  to  them,  are 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration  or  mistatement ;  but  here, 
James  and  his  ministers  had  found  it  necessary  to  extenuate 
Aremberg's  guilt,  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  their 
wishes  and  policy  had  placed  them.  The  obscurity  in  which 
the  plot  is  involved,  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  very  cause — to  a 
reluctance,  generated  by  a  timid  and  crouching  submission  to  the 
desires  of  Spain,  to  divulge  the  whole  truth  respecting  the  conduct 
of  her  representatives. 

All  this,  however,  leaves  the  question  as  to  Raleigh*s  actual 
participation  in  the  plot  undetermined.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  Beaumont  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  guilt ;  and, 
considering  that  he  founds  his  opinion  not  only  upon  verbal 
communications,  but  upon  letters  shown  to  him  by  the  King, 
and  upon  corroborative  memorials  and  documents  transmitted  to 
his  own  sovereign,!  it  cannot  but  be  allowed,  that  he  makes  a 
demand  upon  our  assent  which  it  must  be  difficult  for  any  impar- 

*  Beaumont,  Dip.  6th  December. — This  despatch  is  highly  important, 
t  Ibid.  6th  December  1603. 
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tial  mind  to  resist.  But,  notwithstanding  the  credit  which  is 
unquestionably  due  to  his  testimony,  we  cannot,  though  greatly 
shaken,  give  up  our  own  contrary  convictions.  The  improbability 
of  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Raleigh  is  so  very  strong — the  sup- 
position of  it  so  revolting,  from  its  gross  inconsistency  with  every 
marked  act  of  his  public  life,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
designs — that  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  resist  the  belief  of 
his  direct  participation  in  any  plot,  depending  for  success  on 
Spanish  agency; — even  when  we  place  before  our  eyes,  and 
in  the  clearest  light,  the  proofs  of  his  great  discontent  and 
suspicious  intrigues ;  and  give  all  due  weight  to  the  observation 
of  Mr  Hallam,  that  he  '  never  showed  a  discretion  bearing  the 
'  least  proportion  to  his  genius.*  *  In  the  melancholy  letter  to 
his  wife,  written  in  the  intention  to  destroy  himself,  all  the  over- 
whelming emotions  of  that  dark  hour  could  not  withdraw  his  mind 
from  the  thought  of  the  amazement  it  would  occasion  amongst 
some  of  his  followers  then  abroad,  to  hear  that  he  *  was  accused 
*  of  being  Spanish  !  *  The  ascendency,  in  such  circumstances, 
of  such  a  feeling,  would  have  shaken  our  belief,  supposing  it 
had  been  different  from  what  it  ever  has  been  on  this  part  of 
the  case. 

But  we  fairly  admit  that  a  great  part  of  history  might  be  set 
aside,  were  such  evidence  as  that  furnished  by  Beaumont  to  be 
discarded.     We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  entirely  discard 
his  authority.     V/e,  on  the  contrary,  go  a  great  way  alongst  with 
him  ;  for  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  Raleigh  must  have 
been  aware  of  Cobham's  treason  ;  and  we  think  it  farther  likely 
that   he*may  have  indulged  his  own  discontent,  and  mayhap  en- 
couraged the  schemes  of  the  other,  by  descanting  on  the  means 
by  which  the  new  settlement  might  be  disturbed,  and  their  ene- 
mies humbled.     We  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  Beaumont's 
despatches,  and  to  consider  their  contents  in  connexion  with  the 
facts  disclosed  in  La  Renzi's  examination,  and  with  the  admis- 
sions made  by  Raleigh  himself,  without  coming  to  this  conci 
The  presumption  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  Cobham's  cr 
intrigues,  arising  from  his  having  voluntarily  advised  d 
question  La  Renzi — the  proceeding  which  first  instigated  O 
to  accuse  him — must  be  viewed  as  more  than  balanced 
contrary  and  stronger  presumption  founded  on  his  secret  wi 
to  Cobbam,  in  case  he  should  be  examined.     Nothing  ur| 
his  trial  made  so  strong  an  impression  against  him  as  thi 


Canst.  But.  of£ngland,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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*  A  privy  councillor  t?ho  was  present,  did  tell  me/  says  Bishop 
Gooaman,  *  that,   if  he  had  been  one  of  the  jury,  he  would 

*  have   found  him  guilty   only   for   the   sending  of  that  one 

*  note ;  for  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  wise^  man  would  have 

*  sent,  at  such  a  time  and  upofi  such  an  occasion,  a  note  to 

*  Cobham,  if  there  had  not  been  something  amiss.'  *  We  must 
observe  further,  that  his  poignant  feelings  in  recalling,  in  his 
letter  to  the  King,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  •  listened  onl]f 
to  Cobham,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  offer  of  a  pension 
from  Spain.  The  facts  disclosed  in  Beaumont's  despatches,  may 
enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
political  morality  of  the  day  was  likely  to  be  shocked  by  such 
an  offer.     *  Four  months  have  elapsed,'  says  this  ambassador,! 

*  since  the  pensions  and  presents  which  his  Majesty  determined  to 

*  bestow  here  were  resolved  upon  ;  and  yet  the  execution  has  been 

*  delayed,  to  my  disgrace  and  the  prejudice  of  his  Majesty's  ser- 
'  vice.    This  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 

*  dor,  who  has  both  authority  and  meatus  to  offer  ten  to  ofie^  and 

*  knows  how  to  profit  by  it !  *  J  Raleigh,  it  is  true,  refers  only 
to  the  offer  of  a  pension  ;  but  as  he  knew  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  present  when  letters  passed  between  Cobham  and 
Arembergj  and  as  Beaumont's  despatches  make  it  quite  certain 
that  these  letters  contained  treasonable  matter — we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  ascribe  his  uneasy  emotions  to  his  conscious  recollec- 
tion of  these  facts.  But,  whatever  there  may  be  in  this  sup- 
position, it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  probable  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  human  conduct,  to  hold  that  two  persons  so  inti- 
mately connected  as  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  could  meet  pri- 
vately, when  letters  were  to  be  received  from  and  others  re- 
turned to  the  Flemish  ambassador,  without  any  communing 
taking  place  as  to  the  nature  of  so  remarkable  a  correspondence. 
Viewing  the  facts  detailed  by  Beaumont,  it  surely  would  be  far 
more  rational  to  conclude  that  Raleigh  was  wholly  guilty — 
that  is,   a   direet  participator  in  the  designs  of  Cobham    and 


*  Memoir  Si  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  same  impression  was  produced  upon 
the  writer  of  a  letter  in  Sir  Tobj  Malthews's  Collection,  who  also  was 
present  at  the  trial,  (p.  282.) 

t  Dip.  10th  August  1603. 

X  There  ie  a  curious  and  pointed  corroboration  in  Bishop  Goodman's 
Memoirs,  *  The  Spaniard,*  says  he,  « was  free  of  his  coin,  and  spared  no 
«  rewards  for  purchasing  the  peace.  One  told  me  that  he  himself  had 
*  paid  three  thousand  pounds  to  ono  nun  only  for  furthering  the  peace.' 
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Brooke — ^than  that  he  was  wholly  innocent;  that  is,  wholly 
uninformed  of  .the  nature  and  objects  of  the  intercourse  with 
Aremberg.  To  make  out  this^  it  must  be  shown  that  Cobham 
carefully  concealed  its  nature  from  Raleigh,  though  constantly 
present,  and  the  only  one  whose  presence  was  allowed  when  it 
was  in  progress — a  conclusion  palpably  absurd. 

Upon  the  supposition,  then,  that  Raleigh,  though  not  an  actual 
or  intended  participator,  was  yet  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
correspondence — the  most  favourable  conclusion  for  him  that  the 
facts  will  allow — what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  his  object  in 
making  himself  privy  to  it,  and  thereby  so  far  committing  him- 
self? All  that  is  known  of  his  character  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  propose  to  himself  some  ulterior  design,  by  which  that 
knowledge  might  be  turned  to  account*  The  thought,  that 
the  goJ€fen  vision  of  El  Dorado  was  again  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  possess  himself  of  the  means 
of  revisiting  Guiana,  has  frequently  occurred  to  us ;  but  there 
was  another  coarse,  which  even  Cobham's  stolidity  appears  to 
have  divined,  and  which  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries 
betieved  to  be  that  which  he  really  intended  to  follow.  Aubery 
assures  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Southampton,  that  Raleigh's  intention  really  was 
to  inveigle  Cobham  to  Jersey,  and  then,  having  got  both  him 
and  his  Spanish  treasure  in  his  power,  to  make  terms  with  the 
King  ;*  and  Bishop  Goodman  expresses  himself  confidently  to 
the  same  purpose — averring  that  it  was '  his  full  intent  to  discover 
•  the  plot/t  It  was  said  of  Raleigh  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
'  that  he  desired  to  seem  to  be  aole  to  sway  all  men's  fancies — 
all  men's  courses  f%  and  perhaps  it  was  this  notion  of  his  being 
able  to  *  sway'  others  to  his  own  ends,  that  here  entangled  him 
in  a  net  of  hb  own  spreading,  and  implicated  him  in  treasons  from 
which  he  flattered  himself  that  his  superior  dexterity  would  keep 
him  free. 

Passing  from  these  dark  and  unsatisfactory  scenes,  we  are  now 
to  attend  to  Raleigh's  occupations  in  the  Tower ;  and  to  see  the 
activity  and  ardour,  which  nad  hitherto  been  exercised  in  court 
intrigues,  warlike  enterprises,  and  grand  projects,  transferred  to 


•  Auberjr*8  LiveSf  vol.  iii,  p.  616. — We  do  not  place  any  strong:  re- 
liance upon  Aubery ;  bat  when  be  refers  to  respectable  names  to  vouch 
a  not  improbable  fiict,  his  statements  may  be  viewed  as  worthy  of  notice. 

{Goodman's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. p.  65. 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  Letter,  in  Aiken's  Mem,  of  James,  vol.  i. 
p.  58. 
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pursuits  wholly  intellectual ;  and- in  which — such  was  the  amazing 
strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius — he  is  allo\yed,  by  one  of 
the  severest  judges  of  his  conduct,    to  have   *   surpassed  the 

*  labours  even  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives/  *  The 
history  of  his  captivity  is  identical  with  the  history  of  his  literary 
works ;  for  the  whole  period  of  its  endurance  was  employed  in 
their  composition  ;  ana  they  thus  form  memorials,  of  a  singularly 
interesting  nature,  of  this  portion  of  his  existence.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produ- 
ced, it  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  his  bio- 
graphers would  fully  and  carefully  examine  and  characterise 
them ;  and  this  the  more,  that  some  decidedly  spurious  pieces 
have  been  conjoined  with  his  name,  while  the  authenticity  of 
others  requires  to  be  substantiated.  But,  strange  to  say,  we 
have  nothing  of  this  sort — nor,  if  we  except  a  few  trivial  re- 
marks, any  thing  critical,  in  the  publications  before  us.  The 
fact,  we  verily  believe,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  letters, 
that,  numerous  as  are  the  lives  of  Raleigh,  it  is  only  in  the  anti- 
quated one  by  Oldys,  written  above  a  century  ago,  that  we  find 
any  methodical  survey  of  his  writings !  That  survey  contains 
every  thing  that  far-searching  industry  could  accumulate;  but 
being  utterly  destitute  of  critical  spirit  and  general  intelligence, 
it  is  of  no  value  except  as  a  bibliographical  account  of  his  dif- 
ferent productions.  A  sketch  of  his  great  work,  such  as  may 
serve  to  indicate  its  structure  and  more  remarkable  features, 
joined  with  a  few  observations  on  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  may 
probably,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  his  literary  achievements. 

It  appears  from  the  very  remarkable  preface  to  his  *  History 

*  of  the  World,'  that,  in  selecting  a  subject  for  his  pen,  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  had  first  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts ; 
and,  considering  the  course  of  his  life,  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but  the  advice  of  some  learned  friends,  joined  with  the 
notion  that  the  ancient  world  would  prove  a  safer  field  of  en- 
quiry, turned  his  labours  in  that  direction.  So  vast  a  project 
as  a  universal  history  of  antiquity,  undertaken  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, betokens  a  consciousness  of  intellectual  power  which 
cannot  but  excite  admiration.  Viewed  with  reference  to  our 
vernacular  literature,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in  its  historical 
department  j   for   though    Sir  Thomas  More—*  the  father  of 

*  English  prose 't — composed  his  fragment  on  the  *  History  of 

*  Richard  the  Third'  a  century,  and  KnoUes  his  '  History  of  the 


*  Hume.  t  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Ltfe  of  More. 
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*  Turks'  a  few  years  before  the  appearance  of  Raleigh's  work,  it 
was  indisputably  the  first  extensive  attempt  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

Beginning  with  jhe  Creation,  it  comprises  the  history  of  the 
first  periods  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  four  vast  monarchies 
successively  established  under  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans;  concluding  with  the  second  Mace- 
donian war,  when  the  latter  were  every  where  triumphant.  In 
the  distribution  of  its  parts,  there  is  no  observance  of  any  just 
proportion.  Living  at  a  period  when  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
and  their  commentators  furnished  the  prime  objects  of  attention, 
and  the  chief  repositories  of  information, — when  to  amass  their 
opinions  upon  any  given  subject  constituted  the  most  approved 
erudition, — he  treats  at  undue  length,  and  invests  with  undue 
importance,  whatever  falls  within  the  sphere  of  their  favourite 
enquiries.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  allows  the  history  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  occupy  the  foreground  throughout  an  unreasonable 
space.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  we  find  him — a  courtier  and  states- 
man— seriously  and  earnestly  enquiring  whether  Paradise  was 
seated  in  a  separate  creation  near  the  orb  of  the  moon — whether 
the  Tree  of  Life  was  the  Ficus  Indicm — whether  the  Ark  was 
lighted  by  a  carbuncle — whether  the  first  matter  was  void  of 
form  ;  and  discussing  various  other  similar  questions,  which, 
ludicrous  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  then  possessed  an  engrossing 
importance.  It  is  only  when  he  reaches  the  third  of  the  five 
books  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  and  which  embraces  the 
period  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  rise  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  that  he  begins  to  lose  sight  of  Judea,  and  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  the  multitude  of  theological  and  scholastic 
digressions  with  which  the  Jewish  or  scriptural  portion  is  overlaid. 
That  book,  in  which  all  the  more  brilliant  portions  of  Grecian 
story  are  surveyed,  closes  with  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  whose 
great  character  is  so  finely  and  graphically  portrayed,  that  we  shall 
extract  his  delineation  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  his  excellence  in  that 
style  of  composition.    ^  So  died  Epaminondas,  the  worthiest  man 

*  that  ever  was  bred  in  that  nation  of  Greece,  and  hardly  to  be 

*  matched  in  any  age  or  country ;  for  he  equalled  all  others  in  the 
^  several  virtues  which  in  each  of  them  were  singular.    His  justice 

<  and  sincerity,  his  temperance,  wisdom,  and  high  magnanimity, 

*  were  noway  inferior  to  his  military  virtues;  in  every  part  whereof 

<  he  so  excelled,  that  he  could  not  but  properly  be  called  a  wary, 

*  a  valiant,  a  politic,  a  bountiful,  and  a  provident  captain.    Neither 

*  was  his  private  conversation  unanswerable  to  those  high  parts 

*  which  gave  him  praise  abroad;   for  he  was   grave,  and  yet 

*  very  affable  and  courteous ;  resolute  in  public  business,  but  in 

*  his  own  particular,  easy  and  of  much  mildness  ;  a  lover  of  V 

VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXMIT.  K 
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^  people^ — bearing  with  men's  infirmities ;  witty  and  pleasant  in 
^  speeoh,«— far  from  insolence ;  master  of  his  own  affections,  and 

*  furnished  with  all  qualities  that  might  win  and  keep  love.     To 

*  these  graces  were  added  great  ability  of  body,  and  much  elo- 
'  quence,  and  very  deep  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  philosophy 
^  and  learning ;   wherewith  his  mind  being  enlightened,  rested 

*  not  in  the  sweetnesses  of  contemplation,  but  broke  forth  into 

*  such  effects  as  gave  unto  Thebes,  which  had  ever  been  an  under- 

*  ling,  a  dreadful  reputation  among  all  people  adjoining,  and  the 

*  highest  command  in  Greece.' 

The  opening  of  the  next  book,  in  which,  after  glancing  at  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  Greeks,  he  anticipates  their  subjection  to 
Philip,  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  spirit  and  its  poe- 
tical colouring.  *  The  Greeks,'  says  he,  *  grew  even  then  more 
'  violent  in  devouring  each  other,  when  the  fast-growing  greatness 

*  of  such  a  neighbour  king  as  Philip  should,  in  regard  of  their 

*  own  safeties,  have  served  them  for  a  strong  argument  of  union 

*  and  concord.     But  the  glory  of  their  Persian  victories,  where- 

*  with  they  were  pampered  and  made  proud,  taught  them  to  ne- 

*  gleet  all  nations  but  themselves  ;  and  the  rather  to  value  at  little 

*  the  power  and  purposes  of  the  Macedonians,  because  those  kings 

*  and  states  which  sate  nearer  them  than  they  did,  had,  in  the 

*  time  of  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip,  so  much  weakened  them, 

*  and  won  upon  them,  that  they  \^ere  not  in  any  one  age  (as  the 

*  Grecians  persuaded  themselves)  likely  to  recover  their  own ; 

*  much  less  to  work  any  wonders  against  their  borderers.     And, 

*  indeed,  it  was  not  in  their  philosophy  to  consider  that  all  great 

*  alterations  are,  storm-like,  sudden  and  violent ;  and  that  it  is  then 

*  overlate  to  repair  the  decayed  and  broken  banks  when  great 

*  rivers  are  once  swollen,  fast  running,  and  enraged.     No ;  the 

*  Greeks  did  rather  employ  themselves  in  breaking  down  those 

*  defences  which  stood  between  them  and  this  inundation,  than 

*  seek  to  rampire  and  reinforce  their  own  fields ;  which,  by  the 

*  level  of  reason,  they  might  have  found  to  have  lain  under  it.' 
This  passage,  which  reminds  us  of  some  similitudes  of  a  much 
later  day,  in  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  fiar  surpassed  by  that  with 
which  he  closes  his  last  book ;  where,  looking  back  to  the  fallen 
monarchies  whose  history  he  had  traced,  and  forward  to  the  ter- 
mination of  that  of  Rome,  he  thus  boldly  and  grandly  sketches 
the  outline  of  the  vast  historical  picture  which  that  far  stretch- 
ing view  presented  to  his  capacious  and  poetical  mind.     *  By 

*  this  which  we  have  already  set  down,  is  seen  the  beginning 

*  and  end  of  the  three  first  monarchies  of  the  world ;  whereof  the 

*  founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  never  would  have  ended^ 

*  That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time 

*  almost  at  the  highest.    We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle 
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<  of  the  field,  having  rooted  op  or  cot  down  all  that  kept  it  from 
'  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  worid.     But,  after  some  con* 

*  tinuance,  it  fthall  beein  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of 
'  ambition  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against 
^  another ;  her  leaves  shall  fall  off ;  her  limbs  wither ;  and  a  rabble 
'  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down/ 

The  foregoing  observations  and  extracts  may  serve  to  furnish 
a  general  conception  of  the  tenor  and  structure  of  this  great  worlc. 
Descending  to  a  more  particular  survey,  we  shall  find  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  features  in  those  digressions,  to  the  multiplicity 
of  which  we  have  already  alluded.  They  occur  more  frequently 
in  its  earlier  and  more  scholastic  half;  but  the  classical  portion  is 
not  by  any  means  free  from  them  ;  of  which  we  have  one  amongst 
sundry  instances  when  this  distinguished  soldier  steps  aside  from 
bis  immediate  objects,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  history,  and  to 
reprobate  the  practice  of  duelling.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the 
general  laws  of  historical  composition,  they  constitute  a  blemish  ; 
but  it  is  in  them  that  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  author's 
imagination,  and  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  are  most  re- 
markably displayed  ;  so  that,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
that  portion  of  the  work  where  they  are  most  numerous,  we  are 
disposed  to  hail  them  as  now  constituting  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions. His  tendency  to  digression  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
distinct  sections,  and  formal  essays,  but  in  a  multitude  of  episo- 
dical ol>8ervations  and  deductions.  In  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
meet  with  many  fine  reflections  upon  the  infelicities  and  vanities 
of  life, — a  topic  which  always  calls  forth  strains  of  a  singularly 
but  sweetly  melancholic  and  pathetic  cast — upon  death,  another 
favourite  topic — upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity — and  upon  the 
human  soul,  and  the  great  powers  and  virtues  with  which  it  is 
endowed.  In  the  one  or  the  other,  too,  are  scattered  some 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  the 
schools,  and  of  a  near  approach,  noth  in  respect  of  metaphysical 
and  ethical  science,  to  the  soundest  principles  of  modem  philo- 
sophy. One  of  the  greatest  and  most  candid  of  our  philosophers 
has  himself  acknowledged,  that  a  singular  anticipation  by 
Raleigh,  of  his  doctrine  as  to  the  *  fundamental  laws  of  human 

*  belief,  had  been  pointed  out  to  him;' — observing  *  that  the 

*  coincidence  between  them  in  point  of  expression^  though  curiousi 

*  is  much  less  wonderful  than  the  coincidence  of  the  thought  with 

*  the  soundest  logical  conclusions  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  * 
This  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  a  remarkable  fact ;  and  the 
mention  of  it  recalls  what  appears  to  us  an  anticipation  of  one  of 

*  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  59i  * 
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the  most  startling  conclusions  of  Malthus  :— '  The  multitude  of 
people,'  says  Raleigh,  '  is  such,  that  if  by  wars  or  pestilence 

<  they  were  not  sometimes  taken  oflF  by  many  thousands,  the 

<  earth,  tvith  all  the  industry  of  many  could  not  give  them  food'  * 

But  it  is  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  story  that  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  any  one  wishing  to  acquaint  himself  with  Ra- 
leigh's peculiar  merits.  The  narrative  is  throughout  clear, 
spirited,  and  unembarrassed ;  replete  with  remarks  disclosing  the 
mind  of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman;  and  largely  sprinkled 
and  adorned  with  original,  forcible,  and  graphic  expressions.  But 
this  portion  of  the  work  has  a  still  more  remarkable  distinction, 
when  considered  as  the  production  of  an  age  not  yet  formed  to  any 
high  notions  of  international  morality ;  namely,  its  invariable  re- 
prehension of  wars  of  ambition,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  those 
illusions  which  have  so  largely  biassed  both  historians  and  their 
readers  in  regard  to  the  perfidies  and  cruelties  exhibited  in  ancient, 

Particularly  Roman  story.  In  this  he  appears  to  us  to  stand 
onourably  distinguished  from  all  preceding  authors ;  but  while 
he  thus  endeavours  to  moderate  our  admiration  of  the  Romans, 
by  awakening  us  to  a  strong  perception  of  their  national  crimes, 
he  does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  their  manly  virtues,  their  energy 
of  character,  and  their  public  affections.  This  moral  and  judicial 
mode  of  viewing  the  achievements  of  the  classical  nations,  and 
the  providential  lessons  held  out  by  history,  joined  with  a  singu- 
larly mournful  tone  of  reflection  on  the  instability  of  fortune,  the 
miseries  of  humanity,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  in  death,  com- 
bine to  give  the  work  a  character  of  individuality  of  the  most 
marked  description,  and  which  separates  it  from  all  others  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  its  style,  the  fine  passages  above 
extracted  will  partly  furnish  the  means  of  judging;  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  peruse  in  continuation  some  considerable  portion 
of  the  narrative  on  Grecian  and  Roman  affairs,  to  have  any  just 
conception  of  its  easy  and  equable  flow — its  clearness  and  anima- 
tion— its  sweetness  and  melody  in  the  plaintive  parts,  and  its 
general  strength  and  dignity.  In  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
there  was  no  writer  of  his  day  so  entirely  free  from  stiffness  and 
pedantry.     Against  Hume*s  opinion,  that  he  is  the  *  best  model 

*  of  our  ancient  style,'  there  is  only,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  one  con- 
trary voice.     It  is  stated  in  Spence's  *  Anecdotes,'  that  in  talking 

*  over  the  design  for  a  Dictionary,   Pope  rejected  Sir  Walter 

*  Raleigh  twice,  as  too  affected:  But  there  must,  surely,  be 
some  mistake  or  misconception  in  this.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
such  an  opinion  proceeded  from  Pope.     His  animated  cfldlfor  the 


♦  Hist.  World,  B.  I.  rliap.  vili.  §  4. 
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revival  of  such  ^  words  as  wise  Bacon  and  brave  Raleigh  spoke,' 
will  be  recollected  by  every  one ;  and  Mr  Hallam  only  echoes 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  learned^  when  he  says,  that  Raleigh 
'  is  less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  cmd 
^  never  ejected.* 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  noted  discovery,  that  this  memor- 
able work  was,  after  all,  only  in  part  the  legitimate  produce  of 
Raleigh'?  mind  ?  Mr  D' Israeli  has,  in  his  ^  Curiosities  of  Liter- 
'  ature,'  favoured  the  world  with  what  he  calls  its  secret  history;' 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  its  materials  were  contri- 
buted by  several  hands; — ^  the  eloquent,  the  grand,  and  the 

*  pathetic  passages  interspersed'  being  alone  his  composition ! 
This  piece  of  ^  secret  history ' — alike  revolting  and  preposterous— 
was  well  rebutted  by  Mr  Tytler ;  but  it  has  more  recently  been 
examined,  and  with  signal  chastisement  given  to  the  winds,  in  a 
small  publication,  little  known  we  suspect,  though  forming  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  acute  contributions  to  literary  history 
that  has  appeared  in  our  day.t 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  Mr  D' Israeli  is  not  the  only 
irapugner  of  Raleigh's  claims  to  his  own  workmanship ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  Ben  Jonson's  assertion,   *  that  the  best  wits  of. 

*  England  assisted  in  making  his  History,'  we  find  that  another 
eminent  writer  had  made  a  similar  allegation  long  before  that  of 
Jonson  was  communicated  to  the  world.  We  allude  to  Algernon 
Sydney,  who,  in  order  to  disparage  Raleigh's  authority  as  a  poli- 
tical writer,  broadly  asserts  *  thci  he  was  so  well  assisted  in  his 

*  History  of  the  Worlds  that  an  ordinary  man,  with  the  same 

*  helps,  might  have  performed  the  same  thing.'  J  Passing  by 
the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  combined  with  this  allegation — an 
opinion  so  very  absurd  as  greatly  to  disqualify  the  author's  tes- 
timony— we  may  observe,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  it,  is,  in  all  probability,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  production,  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  of  a  work  of  such  vast  extent  and  erudition  ; 
and  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  such  a  condition  of  restraint 
some  literary  assistance  must  necessarily  be  required.  That 
useful  assistance  of  that  description  might  be  rendered  by  Ra- 
leigh's friends,  yet  without  giving  them  any  claims  to  authorship, 
or  subtracting  from  the  exclusiveness  of  his  own,  is  too  evident 
to  require  illustration.     The  supposition  that  Raleigh's  share  of 


•  Hallaro,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  iii.  p.  658. 

t  It  is  entitled,  «  Curiosities  of  Literature,  hy  J.  D' Israeli,  Esq,y 
lUustratedJ     By  Bolton  Comey,  Esq.     It  was  published  in  1837. 
X  Sydney  on  Government^  p.  398. 
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tbe  work  was  Umited  to  such  intersperaions  as  Mr  D'IsraeU 
iKguret)  is  utterly  incapable  of  proofs  and  in  fact  inconceivable ; 
and  its  absurdity  and  falsity  may,  we  think,  be  demonstrated 
d  priori^  independently  of  that  detailed  refutation  of  his  pre* 
tended  authorities  whicn  is  contained  in  the  learned  and  search^ 
kig  publication  to  whkfa  we  have  ref^red* 

In  the  first  place,  we  hold  it  to  be  demonstrable  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  is  throughout  the  compo- 
sition of  a  single  mind ;  bearing,  as  it  does  in  every  paragraph, 
the  impress  of  a  unity  and  identity  of  literary  labour  which 
could  only  exist  in  the  workmanship  of  one  and  the  same  hand. 
By  no  analyses  of  its  structure,  sequences,  and  wording,  could 
it  possibly  be  shown  that  there  are  in  it  any  diflferences  of  com- 
position, justifying  the  ascription  of  passages  of  one  sort  or  order 
to  Raleigh,  and  the  rest  to  others*  If,  therefore,  he  received 
any  of  his  materials  from  others,  be  they  ^  the  best  wits  of  £ng» 
*  land '  or  not,  they  must  have  been  so  coUiquated  and  amalgft* 
mated  in  the  capacious  alembick  in  which  he  conuningled  them-^ 
so  welded  and  harmonized  by  the  intellectual  processes  to  which 
he  subjected  them-^as  to  make  them  his  own,  just  as  much  as 
the  information  abstracted  from  the  printed  authorities  he  con« 
suited.  Thus,  if  Jonson  gave  him,  as  he  boasted  to  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  a  piece  on  the  Punic  War,  he  must  have  used 
It  just  as  he  used  the  narratives  of  Livy  apd  Polybius. 

In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  well  remembered  that  the  ^  His* 
^  tory  of  the  World '  was  published,  with  his  name,  by  a  man  in 
ftdversity*-^a  state  prisoner — hated  by  the  Government — disliked 
by  many— ^and  who,  three  years  after  it  saw  the  light,  perished 
on  the  scaffold ;  and  let  it  then  be  asked,  whether  any  man  so 
situate  was  likely  to  assume  to  himself  exclusively  the  glory  of 
an  authorship  to  whieh  he  was  only  partially  entitled  ?  or  whether, 
supposing  him  bold  enough  and  shameless  enough  to  make  the 
venture,  the  plagiarism  would  not  have  soon  transpired,  and  been 
greedily  seized  upon  to  blacken  his  character,  and  to  sweH  the 
fist  of  his  impostures,  at  a  time  when  the  sovereign  himself  found 
it  necessary  to  try,  by  that  course,  to  lessen  the  indignation  ex* 
cited  by  Us  unwarrantable  execution.  Taking  the  case  in  either 
view,  we  think  it  impossible  for  any  impartial  mind  to  doubt  that 
the  <  History  of  the  Workl'  was  wholly  the  composition'  of  its 
reputed  author  I  and  therefore,  when  we  find  Dr  Ldngard"^  and  Dr 
Southey  limiting  his  share  of  it^  but  without  a  syllable  of  argu- 
ment or  proof,  to  what  is  capriciously  meted  out  to  him  by  a  col- 
lector of  anecdotes  and  compounder  of  ^  secret  histories,'  we  are 

J>i  i<  ail     ■■    ■  II  II  ■     i»  re  ,.  ■■  .1 
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constrained  to  think  that  thev  have  done  so  upon  very  slender 
authority,  and  without  any  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  work 
itself,  or  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  appeared. 
Thus  it  is  that  history  is  made  subservient  to  the  dissemination 
of  error.  No  lenity,  surely,  is  due  to  those  who  thus  recklessly 
attempt  to  rob  of  his  Witimate  honours  one  of  tht^  moat  eminent 
benefactors  of  our  early  literature,  and  to  make  the  very  work 
which  sustains  and  glorifies  his  name  a  mean  of  disparaging  it. 

Of  Raleigh's  other  literary  productions,  none  but  the  account 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenvillt's  immortal  action  at  the  Azores,  that  of 
his  own  voyage  to  Guiana,  and  some  poems,  were  printed  during 
his  life.  Most  of  those  attributed  to  him  were  published  not 
merely  after,  but  long  subsequent  to  his  death.  We  are,  in  con- 
seqaenoe,  left  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  genuineness  of  several 
that  bear  his  name ;  ajid  even  with  respect  to  those  of  which  he 
was  indubitabiy  the  author,  we  have  no  information  as  to  whether 
they  were  printed  just  as  they  came  from  his  pen,  or  were  in  any 
respect  altered.  Four  of  his  pieces  were  published  under  the 
sanction  of  his  grandson  ;  namely,  his  *  Discourse  on  the  Inven* 

*  tioo  of  Shipping,'  his  ^  Relation  of  the  Action  at  Cadiz,'  his 
'  Dialogue  between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Recusant^'  and  the  *  Apology 

*  for  his  Last  Voyage  to  Guiana.'  Of  his  political  treatises, 
two^*  The  Cabinet  Council,'  and  *  Maxims  of  State,' — had  the 
honour  of  being  given  to  the  world  by  Milton.  In  an  advertise- 
ment to  the  former,  the  illustrious  editor  states,  that  '  it  was 

*  given  to  him  for  a  true  copy,  by  a  learned  man  at  his  death ;' 
MxA  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *  it  was  answerable  in  style 

*  to  the  works  of  the  eminent  author  already  extant,  as  far  as 
^  the  suUect  would  permit.'  We  have  a  similar  statement  by  Dr 
Moore,  Bishop  of  Elly,  respecting  another  piece  ascribed  to  him, 
entitled  an  '  Introduction  to  a  Breviary  of  a  History  of  England, 

*  with  the  Reign  of  William  the  First;'  which  was  published  by 
that  learned  Prelate.    ^  Whoever  has  been  conversant,'  says  he, 

*  in  the  works  of  that  aceompUshed  knight,  and  acquainted  with  his 
^  great  genius  and  spirit,  and  his  manly  and  unanected  style,  will 

*  make  no  doubt  but  what  is  now  presented  to  the  world  was  his 
<  genuine  issue.'  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  iudging  as  to  authorship  by  inferences  from  stvle 
merely ;  for  we  nave  ascertained,  bv  a  careful  comparison,  that  this 
tract,  instead  of  being  the  ^  genuine  issue '  of  Raleigh,  is  almost 
wholly  excerpted  from  a  '  History  of  England'  by  Samuel  Daniel, 
published  in  1618.  Daniel  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  in  some 
qualities  of  style,  particularly  ease  and  clearness,  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  Raleigh,  by  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  been 
misled.  Had  be  collated  the  piece  with  the  work  of  Daniel,  he 
could  not  have  £ule4  to  discover  that  the  bulk  of  it  was  copied. 
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without  any  alteration  whatever,  from  that  publication.  Besides 
the  treatises  published  by  Milton,  there  are  several  other  political 
pieces  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  with  even  better  claims 
to  the  credit  of  his  name.     Of  these  the  most  noted  is  the  ^  Dia- 

*  logue  on  the  Prerogatives  of  Parliament.'  This  has  been  far 
more  frequently  referred  to  than  any  of  his  political  productions; — 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  support  it  has  been  supposed 
to  afford  to  the  favourers  of  monarchical  power,  and  the  high  pre- 
rogatives claimed  for  the  Stuarts.  It  has  thus  been  appealed  to 
as  an  authority  both  by  Filmer  and  Hume.  Mr  Hallam,  in 
alluding  to  it,  observes,  that  its  *  dedication  to  King  James  con- 

*  tains  terrible  things;  but  that  we  must  not  suppose  Raleigh 

*  meant  what  he  said.'  *  In  this  we  fully  concur ;  for  though 
Raleigh,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  propitiate  an  unrelenting  mas- 
ter, sometimes,  in  his  great  work,  gives  a  broad,  sometimes  a 
qualified  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  authority  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  kings,  he  yet  more  frequently  holds  a  language 
respecting  the  ends  of  government,  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  rule  happily  as  well  as  gloriously,  that 
might  recommend  him  to  the  disciples  of  Fen61oii  rather  than  to 
those  of  Filmer.  His  real  views  are  clearly  enough  manifested 
in  the  very  piece,  the  dedication  of  which  appears  so  *  terrible  ; ' 
for  it  strongly  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  the  great  .end  of  government ;  their  good-will  its  best 
support;  and  that  those  kings  who  governed  by  parliaments 
reigned  far  more  prosperously  and  successfully  than  those  who 
wished  to  hold  sovereign  rule  without,  or  in  despite  of  them.  But 
however  disposed  Raleigh  may  have  been  to  set  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  regal  power,  he  has  nowhere  shown  the  least  love  of 
republicanism  of  any  sort ;  nor  has  he  any  where  spoken  of  liberty 
with  enthusiasm.  So  far  was  he  from  cherishing  the  doctrine  of 
equality  in  political  rights,  that  he  held  there  were  multitudes 

*  whose  disability  to  govern  themselves  proved  them  to  be  na- 
'  turally  slaves.'  He  accordingly  viewed  with  an  unfavourable 
eye  the  abolition  of  rural  servitude  or  villanage  ;  ascribing  to  it 
social  evils  of  considerable  magnitude.     ^  Since  our  slaves  were 

*  made  free,  which  were  of  great  use  and  service,  there  are  grown 

*  up,'  he  says,  *  a  rabble  of  rogues,  cut-purses,  and  other  the  like 

*  trades — slaves  in  nature,  though  not  in  law.'|  He  seems  always, 
both  in  speculation  and  in  life,  to  have  evinced  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  with,  if  not  a  dislike  of,  the  lower  orders ;  and  all 
authority  vested  in  them  was  abhorrent  alike  to  his  feelings  and 


*  Constit.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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to  his  reason.  His  general  sentiments  on  this  head  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  remark  in  his  *  History,'  when,  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  people,  he  says,  *  there  is  nothing  in  any  state  so 
'  terrible  as  a  powerful  and  authorized  ignorance.' 

The  originality  and  versatility  of  Raleigh's  genius  and  pur- 
suits, were  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  his  addiction  to  experimental  enquiries. 
His  discourses  on  shipbuilding,  the  navy,  and  naval  tactics, 
are,  we  believe,  the  earliest  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  We  never  have  been  able  to  account  to  ourselves 
for  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  nautical  skill ;  for  he  had  no 

? prolonged  practical  training  in  seamanship  at  any  period  of  his 
ife,  nor  bad  he  made  many  considerable  voyages.  His  favour 
at  court,  his  captures  at  sea,  and  his  brilliant  courage,  procured 
him  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  employment  as  such  on  several 
important  occasions ;  for  naval  rank  was  not  yet  regulated  by 
any  fixed  rules  of  promotion  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  rose  to  a 
reputation  as  a  seaman  not  surpassed  by  any  man  of  his  day. 
After  Drake  and  fa[awkins  disappeared  from  the  scene,  he  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  over  all  his  contempo- 
raries. Strong  native  predilections,  and  a  wonderfully  versatile 
and  pliable  mind,  can  alone  explain  that  extraordinary  skill  to 
which  he  attained  in  maritime  affairs.  His  small  tracts  on  ship- 
building have  often  been  referred  to  as  evincing  great  practical 
knowledge,  and  as  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  national  industry  and  power;  but  the  most 
extensive,  and  probably  the  most  instructive,  of  his  treatises 
on  naval  subjects,  has  unfortunately  disappeared.  We  refer 
to  a  discourse  on  '  the  Art  of  War  at  Sea ;' — '  a  subject,'  he 
observes,  ^  which  never  has  been  handled  by  any  man,  ancient  or 

*  modem.'  *  This,  we  believe,  was  true  at  the  time.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  information  of  his  much-loved  patron,  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed;  for, 
in  alluding  to  it  in  his  '  History,'  he  says,  *  that  God  had  spared 

*  him  the  labour  of  finishing  it,  bv  thedeath  of  that  brave  prince  ;— 
an  event  which  he  never  ceased  to  bewail,  and  characterised  as 
resembling  <  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whose  effects  are  felt  long 

*  afterJ  That  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  written  seems 
certain ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  may  yet  be  discovered.  Mr 
Tytler  has  printed  an  outline  of  its  contents,  from  a  manuscript 
preserved  in.  the  British  Museum ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
It  was  not  limited  to  the  subject  of  tactics,  but  included  a  wide 
range   of  topics  connected  with  naval  affairs.      The  vast  im- 


♦  Hilary  of  the  World,  B.  V.  c  i.  §  6. 
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portance  of  tbe  navy  to  a  maritime  and  insular  country  like 
Britain,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  Raleigh ;  who,  in  his  *  His* 
tory,'  generally  seiaies  every  opportunity  of  digressing  upon  it;— 
particularly  with  the  view  of  snowing,  that  to  the  navy  alone  can 
Britain  trust  for  protection  from  invasion ;  and  that  a  powerful 
navy  is  consequently  indispensable,  not  merely  as  an  instrument 
of  national  glory  but  of  national  independence. 

That  strong  taste  for  experimental  enquiry,  which  manifested 
itself  so  signally  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  imparted  a  death-blow  to  the  scho* 
lastic  philosophy,  found  in  Raleigh  one  of  those  inquisitive  and 
ardent  minds,  sure  to  be  roused  to  active  research  by  the  dis- 
covery of  any  new  avenue  to  knowledge.  He,  like  many  other 
ingenious  men,  had  already  begun  to  exercise  himself  in  some 
empirical  attempts  in  that  field  which  the  exhortations  and  the 
precepts  of  Bacon  were  soon  to  lead  numerous  votaries  to  cultivate 
with  more  rational  prospects  of  success.  During  his  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  investigations ;  and  in- 
teresting it  is  to  see  how  his  unsubdued  spirit  enabled  him  to  make 
the  most  of  his  misfortunes,  to  surmount  difficulties,  and  to  turn 
ordinary  things  to  extraordinary  purposes ;  greatly,  no  doubt,  to 
the  amazement  of  those  about  him,  who  marvelled  much  to  behold 
the  splendid  courtier  and  captain  of  a  happier  day,  earnestly  em* 
ploying  himself  with  chemical  stills  and  crucibles  in  a  vacant 
hen-house!  He  has  converted,  says  Sir  William  Wade,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  ^  a  little  hen-house 
'  in  the  garden  into  a  still-house;  and  here  he  doth  spend  his 
time  all  the  day  in  distillations.'  This  was  written  in  1605,  pro- 
bably before  Raleigh  had  entered  seriously  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  his  *  History,'  which  must  thereafter  have  engrussed 
the  better  part  of  his  time ;  but  he,  indeed,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued his  experimental  researches — as  a  recreation  it  may  be — 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement.  Thus,  in  the 
recently  published  *  Diary'  of  the  Reverend  John  Ward,  we 
learn  that  he  had  met  in  1661  with  a  very  old  chemist,  named 
Mr  Sampson,  *  who  was  operator  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  twelve 

*  years,  whilst  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  who  told  him  inany 

*  things  qf  Sir  Walter.'  What  things  the  old  chemist  actually 
recounted,  this  provoking  diarist  does  not  reveal ;  but  as  his  reci- 
tals are  generally  wholly  unworthy  of  attention,  we  the  less  regret 
his  silence  as  to  Raleigh.  Some  references  to  his  experimental 
pursuits  are  made  by  other  writers  of  the  time ;  particularly  by 
Bishop  Hall,  who  mentions  them  as  amongst  the  happy  results 
of  his  separation  from  the  busy  world.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
^-^^hing  of  any  utility  to  mankind  resulted  from  tnem, — a  con* 
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elusion  nowise  invalidated  by  his  composition  of  a  ^  cordial,'  so 
&mous  in  his  own  day  as  to  be  administered  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  dangerously  ill,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued in  great  repute.  Thus  Evelyn  tells  us,  in  his  *  Diary,' 
that  -in  1662,  he  ^  accompanied  King  Charles  the  Second  to 
^  Monsieur  Febure,  his  chemist,  to  see  his  accurate  preparation 
^  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  cordial ;'  and  an  elaborate  discourse 
upon  it  was,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  written  and  published 
by  this  ehemist,  who  extols  it  as  a  signal  example  of  the  great 
advantages  which  modern  pharmacy  had  reaped  from  chemical 
science.* 

Of  the  poetry  coupled  with  Raleigh's  name,  there  is  much  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  no  certainty.  His  fine  ima- 
gination has  left  its  impress  on  the  pages  of  his  ^  History,'  no 
less  than  on  its  more  appropriate  ground,  the  productions  of 
his  'sweetly  tempered  muse;'t  but  its  exercise  in  poetical  com* 
position  was  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  limited  to  the  early 
part  of  bis  life.  His  reputation,  according  to  Puttenham,  was 
then  high  in  '  ditty  and  amorous  odes;'  but,  from  an  allusion  in 
one  of  Spenser's  sonnets,  and  some  verses  of  his  own,  he  appears 
to  have  meditated  the  invocation  of  a  loftier  muse — 
<  The  famous  acts  of  worthy  Brute  to  write' — 
a  design,  from  the  execution  of  which,  if  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained, the  struggles  and  turmoils  of  his  ambitious  career  effec- 
tually withdrew  him.     With  his  charming  answer  to  Marlow's 

*  Invitation  to  Love,'  and  the  magnificent  sonnet  on  the  *  Fairy 

*  Queen,'  all  readers  of  English  poetry  must  be  acquainted.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  hold  it  impossible  for  any  cultivated  mind 
not  to  be  struck  with  strong  admiration  of  the  felicitous  concep- 
tion and  beautiful  imagery  and  expression'  of  this  truly  noble 
sonnet.  The  lyric  muse  of  Italy  seems  to  have  here  lent  her 
inspiration  to  a  congenial  votary.  *  Milton,'  says  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  *  had  deeply  studied  this  sonnet,  for  in  his  composi- 
'  tions  of  the  same  class,  he  has  evidently  more  than  once  its 

*  very  rhythm  and  construction,  as  well  as  cast  of  thought.'  To 
this  warm  but  tasteful  admirer  of  Raleigh's  poems,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  collected  edition  of  them; $  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  instituted  any  searching  enquiries  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  them ;  and  there  are  several  in  the  collection,  respect- 


•  Discours  sur  le  Grand  Cardial  de  Sir  W,  Raleigh,  Par  N.  Le  Fe- 
bure.    12mo.    1665. 

t  *  Full  sweetly  tempered  is  that  muse  of  his.'     Spenser's  Colin  Clout. 

X  Poems  of  Sir  WaHer  Raleigh,  now  first  collected ;  with  a  biographi- 
cal and  critical  Introdactien.    iSmo;     1614^ 
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ing  the  authenticity  of  which  we  are  thus  left  iu  disagreeable 
uncertainty. 

Much  as  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  we  cannot  leave  the 
subject  of  Raleigh's  writings  without  briefly  noticing  that  edition 
of  them — the  first  aspiring  to  be  complete — which  the  Directors 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  given  to  the  world.  It  was  to 
Oxford  that  the  public  was  best  entitled  to  look  for  such  an  un« 
dertaking;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  the  monument  she  has 
erected  to  the  memorv  of  her  renowned  son  had  been  more 
worthy  of  his  name  and  her  resources. 

Long  previous  to  this  edition,  namely  in  1751,  there  appeared 
a  collection  of  Raleigh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  with  a  new  account 
of  his  life,  by  Dr  Birch.  Neither  as  biographer  nor  editor,  can 
any  thing  be  said  in  his  commendation.  Of  the  life  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  of  his  editorial  judgment  and  care  the  collection 
furnishes  no  traces.  He  says  nothing  of  the  texts  used  in  the 
reprints,  omits  printed  pieces  of  unquestionable  authenticity, 
inserts  others  which  are  spurious,  and  is  quite  silent  as  to  the 
objects  character  and  literary  history  of  the  whole.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  his  Oxford  successors  have  not,  in  any  very  ma- 
terial degree,  surpassed  him  in  the  miscellaneous  portion  of  their 
Eublication.  It  is  indeed  augmented  with  the  pieces  omitted  by 
im,  and  one  or  two  others  not  before  printed,  and  with  some 
letters  ;  but  it  is  equally  wanting  in  critical  enquiry  and  literary 
illustration,  and  liable  to  the  same  censure  of  blending  what  is 
spurious  with  what  is  genuine.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
tract  excerpted  from  the  historical  work  of  Samuel  Daniel ;  and 
here  also  appears  a  discourse  on  ^  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 

*  Hollander  and  other  Nations,'  falsely  ascribed  to  Raleigh ;  the 
real  author  being,  in  all  probability,  an  alderman  of  London,  of 
the  name  of  Cockaigne.*  Mr  Tytler  has  expressed  some  sur- 
prise  at  their  omission  of  Raleigh^s   ^  Journal  of  his    Second 

•  Voyage  to  Guiana,'  which  exists  in  his  handwriting  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  omission  is  not,  however,  at  all  censur- 
able ;  for  that  journal  is  so  incomplete,  and  so  full  of  chasms,  as 
to  be,  in  fact,  quite  unfit  for  publication.  But  there  does  exist 
another  piece  on  Guiana  by  Kaleigh,  with  which  Mr  Tytler  was 
evidently  unacquainted ;  and  which,  being  entire,  and  extremely 
curious,  ought  unquestionably  to  have  been  included  in  their 
publication.  It  is  entitled  *  Considerations  on  the  Voyage  to 
'  Guiana,'  and  is  preserved  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.t      This  singular  production — for   the   authenticity  of 


*  See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
t  Bibl.  Sloan.  1223.    Pint.  xxi.  D. 
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Dvhich  we  have  the  strongest  internal  evidence — appears  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  voy- 
age, and  to  have  been  intended  to  remove  objections  to  his 
plans,  and  to  show  that  an  alliance,  highly  beneficial  to  Eng- 
land, might  be  easily  effected  with  the  sovereign  of  El  Dorado  I 
In  one  respect,  Raleigh's  Oxford  editors  deserve  commenda- 
tion,— namely,  in  returning  to  the  text  of  the  original  edition 
of  the  *  History  of  the  World  ;'  instead  of  reprinting  the  edition 
of  Oldys,  commonly,  but  very  erroneously,  denominated  the 
best.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  perused  the  work  in  their 
edition,  and  cannot  therefore  say  any  thing  as  to  its  correct- 
ness; but  we  observe  that  they  have  noticed  several  discre- 
pancies between  the  first  and  the  after  editions  ;  and  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  questioned  that  they  have  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  returning  to  it,  in  their  reprint.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  recommendation,  and  even  overlooking  the  truly  ludi- 
crous feature  of  its  being  encumbered  with  two  obsolete  lives, 
we  have  said  enough  to  diow  that  the  present  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  satisfactory  edition,  or  at  all  creditable  to  the  university 
from  which  it  issues.  In  point  even  of  typographical  beauty, 
it  is  vastly  inferior  to  many  productions  of  the  Clarendon  Press ; 
and  if  its  Directors  cannot  achieve  more,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  they  would  separate  the  ^  History  of  the  World'  from  its  ill- 
edited  accompaniments,  and  reproduce  it  by  itself  in  a  more 
worthy  form. 

Bishop  Hall  has  ascribed  to  Raleigh's  long  imprisonment, 
which  ended  in  March  1615,  some  moral  results  which  the  subse« 
quent  events  of  his  life  do  not  bear  out.     *  The  court,'  says  he, 

*  had  his  youthful  and  freer  years ;  the  Tower  his  latter  age.    The 

*  Tower  reformed  the  courtier  in  him,  and  produced  those  worthy 

*  monuments  of  art  and  industry  which  we  should  have  in  vain 

*  expected  from  his  freedom  and  jollity.'  Had  his  life  ended 
with  the  production  of  these  *  worthy  monuments,'  it  might  in- 
deed have  been  thought  that  seclusion  from  the  world  had  in 
reality,  <  reformed  the  courtier.'  It  might  have  been  believed 
that  those  plaintive  reflections  on  the  vanities  of  life,  with  which 
bis  great  work  is  so  richly  strewn,  were  really  the  outpourings  of 
an  awakened  conscience,  and  evidences  of  a  great  change  in  the 
moral  habits  of  the  man.  But  he  lived  to  furnish  a  humili- 
ating proof  of  the  lamentable  inconsistencies  of  human  nature, 
even  in  the  strongest  minds, — to  show  that  the  same  man  may, 
in  the  closet,  reason  like  a  sage  on  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  in 
Active  life  pursue  with  avidity  the  commonest  objects  of  desire — 
may  declaim  against  gold  as  *  a  high  and  shining  idol,'  with 
which  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  lures  them  on  to  destruction, 
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and  yet  sacrifice  character  and  life  in  its  pursuit — may  contemn 
death,  nay  smile  upon  it  in  its  most  revolting  form,  and  yet  try  to 
escape  from  it  by  the  most  degrading  artifices  ! 

It  was  neither  owing  to  any  inborn  feeling  of  clemency,  nor  to 
any  merciful  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  punishment  already 
inflicted,  that  King  James  was  induced  to  consent  to  Raleigh's 
liberation.  It  was  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a  newly  begotten 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  reaping  some  benefit  from  Raleigh's 
mining  speculation,  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  it; 
but  more  immediately  and  certainly  to  bribery ; — tne  grand  ex- 
pedient, in  that  most  venal  age,  for  smoothing  the  road  to  royal 
favour.  Applications  for  his  liberation  had  been  made  by  the 
Queen,  by  ner  brother  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  without  success;  and  even  without  procuring  any 
material  relaxation  of  the  strictness  of  his  confinement ;  for  in  a 
letter  to  the  Queen,  written  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  captivity, 
we  find  him  complaining  that  he  was  as   *  closely  locked   up 

*  as  at  the  first  day.'  But  the  death  of  Cecil,  and  the  disgrace 
of  Somerset,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  his  estate, 
removed  some  formidable  obstacles;  and  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  to 
recommend  his  project — not  of  searching  for  El  Dorado,  for  he 
seems  to  have  aoandoned  that  design — but  of  opening  a  mine  in 
Guiana,   *  as  not  being  a  matter  in  the  air,  or  speculative,  but 

*  real ; '  and  having,  moreover,  presented  the  uncles  of  the  new 
favourite  Buckingham  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on 
condition  that  they  should  procure  his  intercession  with  the  King, 
the  long-closed  gates  of  the  Tower  were  at  last  opened  for  his  exit. 
It  was  many  years  afterwards  stated  by  his  son,  that  another 
equal  bribe  would  have  procured  a  full  pardon  ;  but  that,  having 
consulted  Lord  Bacon  as  to  whether  the  commission  empowering 
him  to  proceed  to  Guiana  did. not  imply  one,  and  having  re- 
ceived an  opinion  in  the  affirmative,  he  dismissed  from  his 
thoughts  all  idea  of  making  such  a  sacrifice.  That  such  an 
opinion  was  given  by  Bacon,  seems  as  improbable  as  it  is  that 
James  would  have  acceded  to  the  solicitation.  He  has  himself 
stated  that  he  had  resolved  to.  withhold  a  pardon,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  hold  Raleigh  in  subjection ;  *  and,  as  the 
statement  is  in  accordance  with  his  known  cunning  and  timidity, 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  true.  It  would  have  been  well, 
however,  for  his  character,  as  the  sequel  showed,  had  his  king- 
craft on  this  occasion  permitted  him  to  assume  the  appearance, 


*  Declaration,  published  after  Raleigh's  execution. 
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at  least,  of  clemency,  by  giving  his  prisoner  a  pardon  when  Jie 
consented  to  set  him  ^ee. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Raleigh  himself,  it  was  mainly  to  obtain 
the  power  of  revisiting  Guiana  that  liberty  was  coveted  by  him. 
That  envied  region  bad  never  ceased  to  engage  his  thoughts. 
Even  when  *  reasoning  high*  as  to  the  all-corrupting  influence 
of  gold,  his  heart  was  fixed  upon  its  imaginary  mines.  The  com- 
position of  his  great  work  did  not  in  the  least  divert  his  attention 
from  them.  He,  in  fact,  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  that  country ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  frequent  appli- 
cations to  the  government  to  listen  to  proposals  for  verifying 
his  accounts  of  its  wealth.  Something  like  an  agreement  appears 
to  have,  at  one  time,  been  nearly  brought  about,  for  enabling 
Captain  Keymis  to  proceed  thither,  in  order  to  import  as  much 
gold  ore  as  should  satisfy  the  King  that  they  were  in  the  know- 
ledge of  a  mine  in  its  interior.  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a 
truly  curious  document,  of  the  date  of  1611,  preserved  amongst 
the'Harleian  manuscripts,  and  which  contains  the  substance 
of  an  agreement  between  Raleigh  and  the  government,  to  the 
above  effect.*    The  following  is  its  principal  condition: — *  If 

*  Keymis,  after  being  guarded  to  the  place,  shall  fail  to  bring  to 

*  England  half  a  ton,  orasmuch  more  as  he  shall  be  able  to  take  up, 

*  of  Uiat  slate  gold  ore  whereof  I  have  given  a  sample^  then  all  the 

*  charge  of  the  journey  shall  be  laid  upon  me — hy  me  to  he  satis^  • 
^  Jied:  but  should  half  a  ton  be  brought  home,  I  am  to  have  my 

*  liberty  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  my  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal 

*  is  to  be  lodged  in  his  Majesty's  nands  till  ^he  end  of  the  jour- 

*  ney.'  With  the  publication  of  this  paper,  which  now  takes  place 
for  the  first  time,  the  disputed  cjuestion  as  to  Raleigh's  belief  in  the 
existence  of  gold  mines  in  Guiana,  must  be  viewed  as  ended.  Here 
we  see  him  so  confident  in  that  belief  as  to  take  upon  himself  a  risk 
which,  should  failure  ensue,  would,  as  the  document  at  its  close 
bears,  occasion  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family  f  Why  this  ex- 
traordinary agreement — for,  considering  its  nature,  its  occasion, 
and  Its  parties,  it  does  appear  truly  extraordinary — was  not  farther 
proceeded  in,  does  not  appear.  It  was  to  its  abandonment,  in 
all  probability,  that  Raleigh  alludes  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  the  Queen,  by  whom  he  had  always  been  befriended, 
written  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  imprisonment.     *  I  did  lately 


•  Brit.  Mu8.  Hari.  MSS.  89,  p.  340.  This  singular  document 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  is  entitled,  «  Agreement  between  Sir  Wal- 
*  ter  Raleigh  and  the  Lords,  for  the  Journey  to  Guiana,  to  be  performed 
'  byCaptain  Kejmes  in  1611/ 
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*  presume,'  he  says,  *  to  send  unto  your  Majesty  the  copy  of  a 

*  letter  *  to  my  Lord  Treasurer  touching  Guiana.     That  there  is 

*  nothing  done  therein  I  could  not  but  wonder  with  the  world, 

*  did  not  the  malice  of  the  world  exceed  the  wisdom  thereof.'  f 
It  is  painful  to  obserre  his  palpable  insincerity  when,  in  the  se- 
quel, he  disclaims  all  personal  interest  in  the  matter  ;  calling  the 

*  everliving  God  to  witness '  that  he  is  actuated  solely  by  the 
desire  to  *  approve  his  faith  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  do  him  a  ser- 

*  vice  such  as  hath  seldom  been  performed  for  any  king.'  Yet 
was  Guiana  so  constant  and  precious  an  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
purposes,  that  he  was  at  a  considerable  yearly  expense,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,t  to  preserve  a  communication  with  that  country ; 
not  only  by  sending  out  vessels,  but  even  by  causing  some  of  the 
natives  to  be  brought  to  England  to  confer  with  him  in  the  Tower, 
and  to  carry  back  to  their  countrymen  assurances  of  his  return. 
We  shall  immediately  see,  besides,  how  lightly  the  desire  to 

*  approve  his  faith'  sat  upon  his  thoughts,  when  he  was  actually 
upon  the  eve  of  revisiting  Guiana. 

Though  it  was  not  a  condition  of  Raleigh's  release  that  he  was 
to  proceed  thither  to  open  a  mine,  it  was  well  understood  that 
his  liberation  took  place  with  reference  to  that  object.  The  com- 
mission which  he  obtained  did  not,  however,  make  any  mention 
of  that  particular  region  :  it  referred  generally  only  to  such  parts 
of  America  as  were  unappropriated  by  other  states — conferring 
ample  powers  to  search  for  all  such  articles  and  commodities 
therein  as  might  be  useful  to  commerce.  The  silence  as  to 
Guiana  was  no  doubt  thought  necessary  to  exonerate  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event*  of  Raleigh's  invasion  of  any  part  of  it 
where  the  Spaniards  might  have  settled.  His  intention  to  open 
a  gold  mine,  in  a  particular  quarter,  and  the  route  he  intended 
to  follow,  were  fully  explained  in  letters  to  the  King ;  in  which 
he  also  bound  himself  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  inroads  into 
any  of  the  settlements  of  Spain.  He  afterwards  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  communication  to  the  King  of  Spain  of  his 
intended  route — the  Spaniards  being  thereby  enabled,  as  he 
alleged,  to  obstruct  his  progress;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
only  augmented  their  means  of  defence  in  their  own  settle- 
ments ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  James  acted  dishon- 
ourably, or  otherwise  than  in  consistency  with  the  usages  of 


*  The  agreement  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

I  This  letter,  of  which  we  long  ago  procured  a  copy  from  the  State 
Taper  Office,  has  been  printed,  with  some  other  valuable  documents,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Mrs  Thomson's  Life  of  Raleigh,  p.  493. 

X  Apology  for  his  Last  Voyage  to  Guiana. 
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civilized  nations,  in  makbff  such  a  communication*  The  vehe- 
ment representations  of  Uie  Spanish  ambassador  rendered  it 
necessary  to  satisfy  him  in  this  particular ;  and  certainly,  as  he 
offered,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  guarantee  Raleigh's  safety  if  his 
only  object  was  to  work  a  mine  in  the  desert  parts  of  Guiana, 
there  was  much  force  in  the  allegation  that  there  must  be  some 
latent  design  in  his  setting  out,  for  such  a  purpose,  with  so 
^eat  an  armament  as  was  in  preparation.  Indeea,  considering 
Raleigh's  unscrupulous  character,  his  wasted  fortune,  and  his 
being  bred  in  a  school  which  viewed  the  '  Spanish  Indies '  as 
a  fair  field  of  booty,  it  seems  altogether  astonisning  that  James's 
ministers  should  have  allowed  him  to  sail  with  a  fleet  of  such 
magnitude  and  force  as  that  which  he  collected.  His  repeated 
asseveration  of  pacific  intentions,  and  that  his  being  strongly 
armed  was  for  defence  only,  joined  perhaps  with  the  recollection 
of  some  former  breaches  of  the  national  faith  of  Spain  to  British 
subjects  trading  to  America,  seem  to  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
consequences  but  too  likely  to  ensue.  Their  easy  faith  was, 
however,  far  more  surprising  than  the  credulity  of  those  who 
became  sharers  in  the  expense  and  risks  of  the  adventure.  Ra- 
leigh's reputation,  always  great  in  naval  affairs,  had  been  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  for  wisdom  by  the  publication  of  his  History.* 
The  belief  that  he  was  sincere,  and  that  he  could  not  be  deceived 
either  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mine  proposed  to  be  opened, 
or  as  to  the  advantages  of  Guiana  as  a  place  of  settlement, 
might  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  by  many;  particularly 
as  It  was  known  that  he  was  to  embark  in  the  undertaking  his 
whole  remaining  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife.  It  does  not 
therefore  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have  attracted  many 
eager  associates, — all  in  imagination  grasping  golden  returns, 
whilst  some  might  expect  to  possess  themselves  of  the  means  of 
a  profitable  commerce. 

With  whatever  hopes  or  views  brought  together,  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  thirteen  vessels  was  in  a  few  months 
collected.  Some  of  them  were  of  considerable  size,  and  all  car- 
ried a  proportionable  number  of  cannon.  The  assembling  of  such 
a  fleet,  so  equipped,  under  so  renowned  a  commander,  and  for 
purposes  so  uncommon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  strong  curiosity ; 
and  we  have  one  proof  of  its  having  done  so,  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  visited  by  all  the  ambassadors  resident  at  the  British 
Court.  Raleigh's  own  ship,  *  The  Destiny,'  had  been  built  under 
his  special  directions ;  and  in  a  particular  degree  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  ministers.     But  there  are  circumstances 


*  Carte,  vol.  iv.  p.  49. 
•    VOL.  LXXl.  NO.  CXLIII.  ^ 
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oonneoted  with  the  rmU  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  deeply 
affect  Raleigh's  honour,  and  as  to  which  none  of  his  biographers 
appear  to  have  had  any  information  whatever,  Subseauently  to 
his  recommitment  to  the  Tower,  after  his  return  nrom  this 
unhappy  voyage,  he  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  though  the 
French  ambassador  had  visited  bis  ship,  previous  to  his  sailing, 
he  bad  done  so  like  the  rest,  only  once,  and  merely  from  curio- 
sity ;  and  that  nothing  of  any  moment  passed  between  them,* 
Unfortunately  for  Raleigh's  veracity^  as  well  as  loyaltv,  for 
whidi  he  to  his  last  hour  took  full  credit,  the  despatches  of 
this  very  ambassador.  Count  Desmarests,  tell  a  different  tale. 
We  have  before  us  copies,  taken  from  the  originals  in  the  French 
Archives,  of  four  despatches  written  by  him  to  his  Government ; 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  he  bad  visited  the  ship,  not  once 
merely,  but  several  times.  But  this  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all.  He 
describee  Raleigh  as  in  the  highest  degree  discontented ;  as  re- 
presenting himself  to  have  been  unjustly  imprisoned  and  stripped 
of  bis  estate-4n  a  word,  most  tyrannically  used ;  and  as  having, 
on  that  account,  resolved  to  abcmdon  hu  country^  and  to  make  the 
King  qf  France  the  first  offer  qf  fUs  services  and  acquisitions y  if 
his  enterprisej  from  which  he  confidently  expected  great  resultSy 
should  wcceed.^  The  ambassador  does  not  appear  to  have  an- 
ticipated much  from  it ;  but  be  of  course  made  a  courteous  reply 
— assuring  Raleigh  of  a  favourable  reception  from  his  master, 
and  encouraging  bim  to  place  himself  at  bis  disposal.  That  the 
Count  Deamarests  attributed  to  Raleigh  no  sentiments  respecting 
King  James  but  what  he  really  expressed,  needs  not  be  doubted ; 
yet  we  find  him  afterwards  representing  this  allep^ed  oppressor  as 
an  impersonation  of  ^  goodness,'  and  vowing  that  it  was  his  dearest 
wish  ^  to  die  for  him ' — nay,  ^  to  be  torn  in  pieces  in  his  ser- 
^  vice  I '  And  when  we  recollect  his  having,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Queen,  invoked  the  ^  everliving  God  to  witness,'  that  in  prose- 
cuting his  Guianian  project,  his  main  wish  was  to  ^  approve  his 
'  faith  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  do  him  a  service  such  as  nas  been 


*  This  arerment,  to  wbicb  Mr  Tytler  giyes  full  credit,  was  made  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson> — »  sort  of  spy  employed  by  the  Goyernment.  A 
very  curious  record  of  their  conyersations,  kept  by  this  person,  is  pre- 
served  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  under  the  title  of  '  A  relation  of  what 
/  hath  pctssed  and  been  observed  by  me  since  my  coming  to  Sir  Walter 
<  Raleigh/  Extracts  from  this  paper  have  been  printed  both  by  Mr 
Jardine  and  Mr  Tytler,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  we  Icnow 
of  its  contents. 

t  These  Despatches  bear  the  dates  of  12th  January,  17th  and  30th 
March,  and  24th  April,  1617.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room 
for  extracts.  The  words  in  Italics  are  translated  from  the  last  Despatch. 
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<  bat  seldom  done  for  any  Prince/  and  find  him  afierwards 
proposing  to  transfer  to  the  King  of  France  all  the  beneficial 
results  of  that  very  project,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  by  which  to  relieve  his  character  from  heavy  blame. 
If  it  should  be  thought  that  his  only  object  in  making  such  a 
tender  of  his  services  and  acquisitions  was  to  bespeak  favour 
^th  France,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged,  by  failure  or 
otherwise,  to  seek  refuge  abroad — which  we  ate  inclined  to  think 
was  the  case — ^this  mitigated  view  of  his  conduct  would  still 
leave  him  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  praoUsing  deceit  in  a 
friendly  quarter,  and  of  harbouring  sinister  designs.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  and  considered  as 
baving  intimated  to  the  ambassador  what  he  really  intended  to  per^ 
form,  then  must  we  view  him  as  destitute  alike  of  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism.  Melancholy  it  is  that  the  charity  of  a  better 
a^e,  looking  indulgently  upon  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
his  lot,  is  so  often  needed  to  apologise  for  the  moral  deflec- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  man,  whom  we  would  fain  believe  to 
have  possessed  those  attributes  which  secure  respect,  equally 
with  tnose  which  command  admiration. 

From  these  observations,  which  press  so  severely  upon  his 
memory,  but  which  the  sacred  claims  of  history  seem  to  demand, 
we  pass  to  the  mention  of  those  occurrences  connected  with  the 
voyage,  which  have  furnished  matter  of  donbt  or  controversy. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  much  want  of  information  ai  to  several 
important  particulars ;  but  in  as  far  as  regards  that  catastrophe, 
wluch,  viewing  its  consequences,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  principal  feature  of  the  expedition — the  sacking  of  St  Tho- 
mas— there  are  tolerably  explicit  details;  and  to  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  add  somewhat,  by  a  very  plain  and  unscrupu* 
lous  letter,  not  hitherto  published,  written  by  one  of  the  oflBcers 
who  was  in  command  on  the  occasion.  Of  the  Spanish  accounts 
of  that  and  the  connected  occurrences,  none  of  Raleigh's  biogra- 
phers, with  the  exception  of  Dr  Southey,  have  naade  any  use ; — 
indeed,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  their  existence. 
His  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Father  Simon,  has 
enabled  him  to  impart  considerable  novelty  to  this  portion  of 
bis  narrative,  by  a  graphical  abstract  derived  from  that  histo- 
rian. We  are  liappy  in  any  opportunity,  however  unimportant, 
of  commending  a  performance  which,  from  our  respect  for  the 
ffenius  and  powers  of  writing  possessed  by  its  author,  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  censure ;  but  to  which  duty  we  have  been  con- 
strained, on  so  often  finding  it  so  little  worthy  of  either  his 
industry  or  his  talents. 

Afler  sundry  delays  and  disasters,  Raleigh's  fleet  reached  the 
coast  of  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  November ;  but  he  was 
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then  80  unwell  that  he  could  not  himself  ascend  the  Orinocco. 
He  therefore  appointed  his  steady  follower  Captain  Keymis,  who 
had  visited  the  country  before,  and  represented  himself  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  mine  proposed  to  be  opened, 
to  conduct  the  exploring  party,  which  consisted  of  five  companies 
of  fifty  soldiers  each.  The  navigation  into  the  interior  occupied  a 
month.  On  their  being  disembarked  near  St  Thomas,  a  small 
town  erected  by  the  Spaniards  on  a  settlement  adjacent  to  the 
river,  a  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the  governor  fell,  as  did  Ra- 
leigh's eldest  son;  and  the  Spaniards  having  retreated,  and  been 
pursued  into  the  town,  wliere  they  defended  themselves  by  firing 
from  the  windows,  the  English,  it  being  built  of  wood,  set  fire 
to  it ;  when  its  defenders  and  inhabitants  fled,  and  were  dispersed. 
Keymis  thereafter  proceeded,  with  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,  to  search  for  the  mine,  which  he  represented  as  situate 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  in  this  vain  quest  they  spent  about 
twenty  days,  during  which  they  were  frequently  fired  upon  from 
the  woods,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  Keymis,  at  last, 
thought  proper  to  desist  from  the  search,  and  fell  back  upon  St 
Thomas;  from  whence  the  whole  body  returned  to  Trinidad, 
where  their  disappointed  and  unhappy  commander,  still  unwell, 
was  lying  at  anchor. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Father  Simon,  that  the  English 
made  anxious  enquiries  amongst  their  prisoners  as  to  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  ♦  but  he  does  not,  at  least  in  express 
terms,  say  that  it  was  for  the  opening  of  mines  they  had  ascend- 
ed the  Orinocco.  The  time  employed  in  sounding  it,  at  various 
points,  joined  with  their  seemingly  anxious  desire  to  conciliate 
the  natives,  and  to  excite  them  to  resistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
led  to  the  belief  that  their  main  purpose  was  to  colonize  in  that 
neighbourhood,  f  That  colonization  formed  a  principal  part  of 
Raleigh's  plans  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  reception  he 
experienced  from  the  natives,  in  the  intercourse  which  he  held 
with  them  upon  the  coast,  satisfied  him  that  they  would  lend  a 
cordial  support  to  his  scheme^.  He  lived  so  much  in  their  re- 
membrance, that  he  found,  as  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  that  he  might 
be  a  *  king  amongst  them.'  This  was  the  only  cheering  result 
he  experienced  from  this  disastrous  voyage ;  and  it  seems  clear 
enougn  that  he  indulged  the  hope  of  being  yet  able  to  return 
and  to  avail  himself  of  their  good-will ;  but  tne  destruction  of  St 
Thomas,  and  the  occurrences  that  forced  him  back  to  England, 
made  the  scafibld  the  termination  of  his  ill-fated  career.  With 
respect  to  that  operation,  so  momentous  in  his  history,  the  Spa- 


Simon,  pp.  643,  662.  t  !*>•  P*  ^^^• 
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nish  aeoonnts  themselves  bear,  that  the  firing  commeDced  upon 
their  side ;  but  this  only  because  the  advance  of  the  English 
troops  left  no  doubt  of  their  hostile  intentions.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  its  capture  was,  from  the  first,  resolved  upon. 
The  following  unpublished  letter  proves  that  the  English  disem- 
barked for  that  express  purpose.  The  ferocious  sentiments  en- 
gendered by  disappointment,  and  the  unscrupulous  determination 
which  it  avows  to  seek  compensation  in  piracy,  are  not  the  least 
remarkable  parts  of  it.  Its  writer.  Captain  Parker,  com* 
manded  one  of  the  [five  companies  into  which  the  invading  force 
was  divided.  *  We  were  a  month,'  he  says,  *  going  up  the  Ori- 
<  nocco.  At  last  we  landed  within  a  league  of  St. Thomas,  and 
'  about  one  of  the  clock  at  night  we  made  an  assault,  when  we 
*'  lost  Captain  Raleigh.  But  he  lost  himself  with  his  unad* 
'  vised  rashness.  The  Spaniard  was  not  strong,  and  mistrusting 
'  our  potency  fled,  and  lost  their  governor,  with  some  other  cap- 
'  tains,  who  bravely  died.     When  we  were  possessed  of  the  town, 

*  Captain  Keymis  took  divers  gentlemen  with  him  to  find  the 
^  mine,  and  trifled  up  and  down  some  twenty  days,  keeping 
'  us  in  hope  stUl  of  finding  it.  But  at  last  we  found  his  delays 
*'  mere  illusions ;  for  he  was  false  to  all  men,  and  most  odious  to 
^  himself,  loathing  to  live  since  he  could  do  no  more  viUany,  I 
^  will  speak  no  more  of  this  hateful  fellow  to  God  and  man.     But 

*  I  will  inform  you  as  near  as  I  can  what  we  that  stay  shall  trust 

*  to.     We  have  divided  ourselves  already :  Captains   Whitney 

*  and  Wollaston  are  consorted  to  look  for  homeward-botind  men, 

*  The  Admiral  and  Vice- Admiral  will  for  Newfoundland  to  re- 

*  victual,  and  after,  to  the  Western  Islands  to  looker  homeicard- 

*  bound  men.     For  my  part,  by  the  permission  of  God,  I  will 

*  make  a  voyage,  or  bury  myself  in  the  sea.'  *  This  letter  boars 
concludvely  upon  points  which  directly  impeach  the  rectitude 
of  Raleigh's  intentions  and  proceedings.  No  one  who  peruses 
it  can  doubt  that  he  had  resolved,  before  leaving  England, 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  St  Thomas;  and,  consequently, 
that  all  his  pacific  professions  were  feigned.  Nor,  supposing 
there  were  no  other  proofs,  could  any  one  who  reads  it  impar- 
tially doubt,  that  the  failure  as  to  the  mine  was  followed  by  a 
resolution,  to  which  he  was  a  partv,  to  seek  indemnification  in 
a  piratical  onset  upon  the  Spanisn  colonial  shipping.  When 
Gondomar  obtained  an  audience  of  King  James  to  complain  of 


♦  *  Letter  written  hy  Captain  Charles  Parker,  one  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's 
'  Company,  to  Captoin  Alley.  An.  1617.*  Brit.  Mus.  Granb.  MSS.  39, 
p.  342.  We  have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted  one  or  two  sentences 
of  no  importance. 
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Raleigh's. breacli  of  the  peace,  be  contented  himself  Tnth  thrice 
exclamiing  piratos  !  and  then  withdrew.  Captain  Parker's  letter 
shows  that  this  emphatic  exclamation  was  not  without  warrant ; 
but  of  this  there  are  other  proofs. 

The  suicide  of  Keymis,  so  uncharitably  alluded  to  in  this 
letter,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  occurrences  of  this  unwarrantable 
enterprise.  On  rejoining  his  commander,  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  abandonment  of  the  search  for  the  mine  by  stating, 
that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  either  to  enable  him  to  perse- 
vere, or  to  open  it  to  any  purpose,  though  discovered  ;  and,  find- 
ing that  his  excuses  were  not  only  rejected,  but  that  he  was 
received  with  continued  reproaches  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin 
that  was  certain  to  ensue,  he  passed  a  few  days  in  sullen  abstrac- 
tion, and  then  shot  himself,  by  discharging  a  pistol  at  his  breast. 
Such  was  the  determination  of  this  unfortunate  man,  that  be  had 
recourse  to  a  knife,  which  he  plunged  into  his  side,  on  finding 
that  the  ball,  from  having  struck  upon  a  rib,  did  not  immediately 
take  eflfect.  The  account  of  his  former  voyage  to  Guiana,  shows 
that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  mineral  riches  of  that  region. 
He  was,  in  short,  like  his  leader,  the  dupe  of  those  deceptions 
appearances  which  had  procured  for  it  so  fatal  a  renown ;  and  the 
curious  agreement  before  recited  proves,  that  Raleigh  was  ready 
to  stake  his  fortune  and  liberty  upon  Keymis's  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  a  gold  mine  in  its  interior.  The  supposition  that 
his  suicide  was  the  result  of  remorse,  seems  equally  absurd  and 
uncharitable.  What  could  a  subordinate  agent  in  the  adventure 
gain  by  feigning  a  belief  which  he  did  not  feel  ?  That  belief 
was  not  the  profession  of  the  day,  but  the  creed  of  his  life. 
That  it  was  counterfeited  to  advance  Raleigh's  plans  never 
was  insinuated,  even  in  the  Royal  'Declaration.'  Indeed,  it  is  not 
upon  that  supposition  conceivable  that  Keymis  would  have  been 
so  stung  bv  his  leader's  reproaches  as  to  put  himself  to  death. 
It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  any  suicide, 
the  motives  of  which  are  not  authoritatively  made  known,  or 
in  some  way  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  truth  with  respect  to 
Keymis's  would  seem  to  be,  that,  believing  firmly  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Thomas,  and  being 
awakened  by  the  reproaches  of  his  old  commander  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  its  non-discovery,  he  was  prompted 
by  a  strong  feeling  of  shame  and  grief,  arising  from  the  thought 
that  he  had  too  hastily  abandoned  the  search,  to  destroy  himself. 
His  being  uncertain,  from  the  state  of  Raleigh's  health  when  he 
lefi  him,  whether  he  should,  on  his  return,  find  him  alive — a  fact 
which  he  is  sjdd  to  have  pleaded  in  defence  of  his  conduct — ren- 
ders this  the  only  probable  supposition  that  can  be  formed* 

Raleigh,  in  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this  time,  says,  that 
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<  God  had  gireB  him  a  strong  heart/  But,  strong  as  it  was,  it 
sustained  some  tryine  blows  from  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
which  he  had  so  confidently  built  upon  the  mine,  the  loss  of  his 
son,  the  death  by  his  own  hand  of  one  of  his  most  Mthful  follow- 
ers, and  the  angry  comments  of  those  who  *  hungered  and  thirsted 

*  for  gold ;' — the  most  worthless  being,  as  he  said,  the  most  cla- 
morous, and  the  surest  to  try  to  injure  him  on  ibeir  return  to 
England.  He  was  not,  however,  of  a  temperament  to  allow 
these  disasters  to  sink  him  into  inaction.  The  spirit  of  the 
Drakes  and  the  Cavendishes  was  at  work  in  his  thoughts, 
impelling  him  to  enterprises  similar  to  those  which  made  their 
names  terrible  in  the  American  seas.  Though  still  weak  from 
illness,  he  speedily  set  sail  for  Newfoundland,  intending  there 
to  revictual  and  refit  his  ships  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ulterior 
designs.  But  before  he  reached  that  place,  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  dispersed  to  follow  other  fortunes ;  and,  on  his  arrival, 
a  mutiny  took  place  amongst  his  own  crew,  some  wishing  to 
continue  at  sea,  the  majority  to  return  to  England.  With  the 
latter  he  was  forced,  as  is  said  in  the  Royal  *  Declaration,'  to 
acquiesce  and  return — his  intention  being,  as  is  there  asserted, 
very  different ;  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  such 
was  from  the  first  his  determination.  To  us  it  appears  certain 
that  his  resolution  was,  if  possible,  to  keep  at  sea ;  and.  Indeed, 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  several  persons  in  England,  before 
arriving  at  Newfoundland,  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt  as  to 
this.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  some  passages  in  these 
and  other  documents,  we  think  it  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  another  attempt  upon  the  mines  of  Gui- 
ana ;  and  altogether  unquestionable,  that  he  had  resolved.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  carracks. 
But  the  dispersion  of  his  fleet,  and  the  insubordination  of  his 
own  crew,  frustrated  both  purposes. 

That  piracy  was  in  his  immediate  view,  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny.  Captain  Parker's  letter  only  confirms  what  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  clearly  implied  in  his  own  letters ;  in  one  of 
which  to  his  wife,  he  expresses  his  hope  *  that  God  would  send 

*  him  something  before  his  return  ;^ — which  could  only  mean 
something  in  the  way  of  capture.  But  there  is  further  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  tne  fact.  It  appears  that  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  appointed,  after  his  return,  to  enquire 
into  his  conduct,  he  was  examined  upon  this  point,  in  presence 
of  two  of  his  captains,  and  constrained  to  make  a  confession 
which  settles  the  question.  There  is  a  minute  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Commission,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  one 
of  the  body,  which  bears  that,  *  on  being  confronted  with  Cap- 

*  twis  St  Leger  and  Pennington,  he  confessed  that  he  proposed 
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« the  taking  of  the  Mexico  fleets  if  the  mine  failed'  *  Mr  Ty  tier 
could  not  have  been  aware  of  this  decisive  admission,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  attempted  to  discredit  the  following  remark- 
able anecdote,  preserved  in  Sir  Thomas  Wilson's  report  of  his 
conversations  with  Raleigh : — *  This  day/  says  the  spy,  *  he  told 
'  me  what  discourse  he  and  my  Lord  Chancellor  had  had  about 

•  taking  the  Plate  fleet,  which  he  confessed  he  would  have  taken 

•  had  he  lighted  upon  it.     To  which  my  Lord  Chancellor  said — 

*  "  Why,  you  would  have  been  a  Pirate."     Oh,  quoth  he,  did 

*  you  ever  know  of  any  that  were  Pirates  for  millions  ?  they  only 
^  that  work  for  small  things  are  Pirates/  Looking  to  the  cha- 
racter in  which  Wilson  writes,  and  unacquainted  with  Raleigh's 
admission  in  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr  Tytler  repre- 
sents the  report  of  the  former  as  more  than  suspicious ;  adding, 
however,  inconsistently  enough,  that  the  observation  ascribed  to 
Raleigh  *  is  characteristic'  If  characteristic,  does  not  that 
imply  authenticity  ?  The  observation  is  indeed  strongly  stamped 
with  Raleigh's  mind  and  character;  and  his  intentions  respecting 
the  Plate  fleet  being  otherwise  certain,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  it  was  truly  reported. 

,  Raleigh  returned  to  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  about  a  year 
after  he  sailed  for  Guiana.  The  want  of  any  publications  de- 
voted to  contemporary  occurrences,  leaves  us  but  scantily  in- 
formed of  the  opinions  then  current  as  to  bis  views  and  conduct. 
That  the  expedition  itself  attracted  considerable  notice,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  hpme,  is  certain*  Thus  we  find  the  celebrated 
Peiresc  expressing,  in  a  letter  to  Camden,  great  commiseration 
for  Raleigh's  misfortunes,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  any  account  of  his  voyage  that  might  be  published.!  The 
fullest  notices,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  of  domestic  opinions,  are 
those  contained  in  two  of  Howell's  once  popular  *  Letters ;' J  the 
one  written  about  the  time  of  Raleigh's  return,  the  other  some 
years  later,  and  more  important ;  as  being  an  answer  to  a  remon- 
strance from  Sir  Carew  Raleigh,  respecting  certain  statements 
unfair,  as  he  thought,  to  his  father,  contained  in  the  first.  From 
these  letters  we  learn  that  Raleigh's  return,  unpardoned  as  he 
was,  occasioned  great  and  general  surprise ;  and  that  his  represen- 
tations as  to  the  mine  were  viewed  as  *  airy  and  supposititious ;  * — 
merely  thrown  out  as  a  lure  to  draw  adventurers  to  Guiana,  for  the 
purpose  of  there  establishing  a  colony. 

That  Raleigh,  unsuccessml,  unpardoned,  and  a  flagrant  breaker 


*  Brit  Mns.  Lansdowne  MSS.  142,  fo.  412. 
t  Camdeni  EpistolcB,  p.  248. 
I  Howell,  pp.  21,  383,  11th  ed. 
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of  the  peace,  should  have  returned  voluntarily — ^thereby,  to  use 
words  attributed  to  himself,  *  to  put  his  neck  under  the  King's 
*  girdle,' — appears  to  us  utterly  incredible.  It  is  true  that  he  ever 
asserted,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  that  it  was  his  firm  purpose  to 
return,  whether  successful  or  not ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  unques- 
tionable, as  his  own  letters  before  mentioned  show,  that  an 
immediate  return,  which  certainly  did  take  place,  was  far  enough 
from  his  intentions.  The  recollection,  too,  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  French  ambassador  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, makes  his  assertion  on  this  point  more  and  more 
Questionable ;  and,  indeed,  renders  the  consideration  of  what  is 
ue  to  his  dying  declaration  exceedingly  embarrassing  and  pain- 
ful. It  may  have  been  his  intention,  perhaps,  to  return,  but 
only  when  he  could  do  so  enriched  or  success^l ;  for  we  have 
seen  what  his  notions  were  as  to  piracy  upon  the  great  scale ; 
and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  ^  that  good  success  admits  of  no 
examination/*  This  would  enable  us  to  interpret  his  assertion 
with  reference  to  some  future  time ;  and  is,  seemingly,  the  only 
charitable  construction  that  can  be  adopted,  f  Such  are  the 
difficulties  which  he  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory 
reliance  upon  his  veracity  and  integrity  I  How  mortifying  to 
think  that  the  history  of  his  life  so  often  produces  a  painful 
struggle  between  feeling  and  reason — between  the  natural  wish 
to  beUeve  him  as  exalted  in  moral  as  in  intellectual  perfections, 
and  the  unwelcome  truths  which  his  actual  conduct  forces  Upon 
our  convictions  I 
From  the  imputation  of  deceit  connected  with  the  mine,  we 


♦  See  bis  *  Apology.' 

t  In  the  before-mentioned  letter  from  Sir  Carew  Raleigh  to  Mr  Howell, 
(wbichy  bowerer,  was  written  many  years  after  the  event  in  qnestion,  he 
being  then  a  youth,)  it  is  stated  that  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke 
had  become  personally  bound  to  the  King  for  Raleigh's  return ;  and  that 
his  immediate  re-appearance  in  England  was  owing  to  his  honourable  reso- 
lution to  release  them  from  that  obligation.  This  explanation  is  adopted 
by  Mr  Jardine.  But  that  learned  writer  has  himself  repudiated  Sir  Carew's 
authority  in  regard  to  another  statement  made  by  him  in  the  same  letter ; 
namely,  that  Lord  Bacon  had  giren*  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Commission 
to  Raleigh  implied  a  pardon;  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Sir 
Walter  himself  would  not  have  proudly  appealed  to  such  a  fact,  if  true, 
in  his  *  Apology,*  and  at  his  execution.  The  story  has  evidently  origi- 
nated from  what  passed  on  the  scaffold,  where,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
being  present,  Raleigh  addressing  him  said,  that  he  had  given  him  his 
promise  to  return ;  but  without  once  hinting  at  his  having  returned  to 
free  him  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  from  any  cautionary  pledge. 
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have  already,  as  we  think,  triumphantly  relieved  him.*  To 
this  topic  we  only  therefore  revert,  in  order  to  state  what  tran- 
spired in  regard  to  it,  at  the  investigations  which  took  place  in 
presence  of  the  before-mentioned  Commission.  The  Attorney- 
General,  Yelverton,  having  there  alleged  that  Raleigh  did  not 
carry  out  any  miners  or  instruments  for  mining,  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  really  intended  to  open  a  mine ;  it  was  distinctly 
asserted  by  him  in  reply,  that  he  incurred  an  expense  of  two 
thousand  pounds  In  providing  both ;  f — an  averment  which,  if  not 
substantially  true,  would  assuredly  have  been  rebutted  by  those 
of  the  expedition  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  then 
confronted. 

As  there  was  no  actual  commission  of  piracy,  the  only  overt 
act  of  a  criminal  description  with  which  Raleigh  could  be  charged, 
was  the  invasion  and  partial  destruction  of  the  settlement  and 
town  of  St  Thomas.  These  unlustifiable  aggressions  must  have 
originated  in  the  belief  that  this  small  town  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  gold  mines,  that  it  had  been  erected 
on  account  of  that  proximity,  and  was  probably  rich  in  accumu- 
lated ores ;  and  that  its  possession  was,  moreover,  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  intended  operations.  Incon- 
siderable in  itself,  situate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
approachable  only  by  a  dangerous  navigation,  there  were  no  other 
Inducements  sumcient  to  account  for  Raleigh's  hostile  proceed- 
ings. That  these  inducements  furnished  no  apology  for  his  con- 
duct, is  clear  enough.  His  defence  of  it,  however,  as  maintained 
in  his  *  Apology,*  was  dexterous  and  plausible ;  and  well  suited 
to  rouse  responsive  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
He  strongly  urged  that  he  was  the  original  discoverer  of 
Guiana,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  it,  id  the  usual  form, 
in  name  of  the  late  Queen,  tnat  its  chiefs  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  her  and  to  England,  that  the  King  had  himself  recognised 
the  rights  thence  resulting  by  granting  sundry  patents  of  settle- 
ment, and  by  authori2ing  himself  to  open  a  mine  in  it ;  and  that 
he  was  therefore  entitled  to  enter  it  by  force,  and  forcibly  to 


*  The  belief  in  the  great  metallic  wealth  of  Gniana,  and  that  in  El 

Doradoy  form  different  questions.     With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  appears 

to  us  as  not  unlikely  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  some  change  in  the 

three-and-twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  his  first  and  his  last  voyage. 

Further  enquiries  or  information  may  have  led  to  this ;  and  it  has  struck 

us  as  remarkable,  that  he  does  not  once  allude  to  £1  Dorado  in  any  of 

his  later  proposals  to  the  Government,  or  in  any  document  connected 

^^aX  voyage. 

'nnte  of  proceedings,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar. 

^sdowne  MSS.  U2,  fo.  412. 
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remove  any  obstacles  that  preyented  the  acoomplishment  of  his 
authoriied  design.  But  to  all  these  arguments  there  was  this  brief, 
yet  decisive  answer, — that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Spaniards  had  made 
a  settlement  in  a  particnlar  spot  of  this  vast  region;  and  that  he 
invaded  and  ravaged  it,  though  bound,  as  well  by  his  private  assu- 
rances as  by  the  laws  of  nations,  not  to  interfere  with  the  posses- 
sions of  any  friendly  power.  Had  he  informed  the  Government 
that  there  was  such  a  settlement  in  the  quarter  where  the  mine  was 
alleged  to  be  situate,  he  would  not  have  been  permitted,  as  he 
was  well  aware,  to  approach  it;  but  this  he  concealed,  as  was  by 
himself  admitted  ;* — a  fact  which  directly  impeaches  his  fairness 
and  sincerity,  and  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  his  pacific  profes- 
sions were  intended  merely  as  blinds  for  others,  not  as  bonds  upon 
himself.  With  that  success  which  he  doubtless  anticipated,  he 
might  probably  imagine  that  he  should  be  able — ^if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  return  to  England — to  procure  immunity  for  any 
hostile  trespass ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  his  pro- 
ceedings would  indeed  have  been  viewed  with  a  very  different 
eye,  had  success  been  possible  and  actually  attained.  In  judg- 
ing of  his  conduct,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  we  ought,  blame- 
able  as  it  must  to  us  appear,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  of  that  day  ;  ana  these,  as  regarded  America,  were  so 
peculiar,  as  to  allow  nations  at  peace  in  Europe  to  make  war 
upon  each  other  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  find 
him  contending,  *  that  to  think  the  peace  could  be  broken  where 
*  there  was  no  peace/ f  was  a  palpable  inconsistency;  and  hence, 
too,  the  plausibility  of  the  pretext  with  which  he  hoodwinked  the 
Government,  that  warlike  preparations  were  necessary  for  his 
defence.  Hume  apologizes  for  Raleigh's  execution  upon  the  old 
sentence,  by  observing,  that  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  notion 
no  jury  would  have  found  a  verdict  against  him.  But  ought  we 
not  in  charity  and  in  fairness  to  allow  something  to  the  pre- 
valance  of  such  a  feeling,  in  judging  of  his  conduct  ?  And  ought 
it  not  also  to  be  remembered,  tnat  he  only  practised  the  lessons 
of  the  school  in  which  he  was  bred — that  school  which  Elisabeth 
gloried  to  cherish,  and  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  naval 
sovereignty  of  England  ?  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  his 
insincerity  and  preconceived  hostilities  ;  for  these  apologies  could 
only  be  fully  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  in  the  case  of  his  having 
sailed  from  England  unfettered  by  any  positive  obligations.  They 
somewhat  alter  the  complexion  of  his  conduct,  but  do  not  free 
it  from  severe  censure.     There  is,  in  a  word,  only  one  redeem- 


•  Letter  to  Lord  Carew,  appended  to  his  •  Apology.* 
t  Apology. 
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ing  feature  in  all  Raleigh's  plans  and  proceedings  connected  with 
Guiana — the  reach  and  constancy  of  the  views  which  they  dis- 
close for  promoting  colonization  and  commerce.  With  his  wild 
proposal  m  the  former  reign,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  vision- 
ary sovereign  of  El  Dorado,  these  grand  schemes  were  closely 
associated ;  and  notwithstanding  the  miserable  failure  of  his  last 
voyage,  they  still  maintained  their  ascendency  in  his  thoughts ; 
thus  showing,  conformably  to  the  fated  inconsistencies  of  his 
nature  and  lot,  a  genius  familiar  with,  and  wedded  to  far  nobler 
objects  than  those  to  which  both  his  character  and  life  were 
sacrificed. 

Before  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Raleigh  learned  that  a  royal 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  strongly  condemning  his  conduct, 
and  calling  upon  all  who  could  give  any  information  upon  the 
subject  to  repair  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  soon  after  landing, 
he  was  put  under  arrest  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  Vice- Admiral 
of  Devonshire,  to  whom  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  had  been 
intrusted.  He  had  previously  actually  gone  on  board  a  vessel 
with  the  view  of  escaping  to  France;  but,  owing  to  some  unex- 
plained and  unaccountable  emotion,  he  returned  without  making 
the  attempt.  His  subsequent  expedients,  prior  to  his  recom- 
mitment to  the  Tower,  to  gain  time  for  another  attempt,  or  to 
enable  his  friends  to  intercede  for  him,  present  a  recital  so  un- 
speakably deg^ding,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are 
reading  of  the  hero  of  Cadiz  and  Fayal — the  moral  and  dignified 
historian  of  the  ancient  world.  In  these  humiliating  proceedings, 
Stukeley,  who  was  his  relation,  and  a  French  medical  practitioner 
of  the  name  of  Mannourie,  aficcted  to  assist,  but  secretly  betrayed 
him.  Their  misdeeds  are  unworthy  of  remark  ;  but  the  artifices 
of  Raleigh,  for  which,  strange  to  say,  Mr  Tytler  puts  in  the 
claim  of  dexterity^  demand  notice,  as  well  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary contrast  they  exhibit  to  the  great  qualities  which  he 
unquestionably  possessed,  as  of  his  having  himself  vindicated 
them  by  a  perverted  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  So- 
ciety, it  would  seem,  was  yet  in  a  state  when  such  a  man  could, 
seriously  plead  that  the  madness  which  he  feigned  was  justified 
by  the  example  of  David  King  of  Israel ! — an  example  to  which, 
we  recollect,  his  brilliant  rival  Essex  also  appealed  in  excuse  for 
some  of  his  immoralities.  It  was  during  tnis  pitiable  interval 
that  he  composed  his  ^  Apology  for  his  last  voyage  to  Guiana'-* 
a  pleading  both  forcible  in  argument  and  eloquent  in  style ;  and 
which,  considering  the  depressing  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written — behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  of  that  revolting  drama  in 
which  he,  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  stooped  to  act  so 
ignominious  a  part — furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  his  ready  com- 
mand of  those  intellectual  resources  witn  which  he  was  gifted 
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Soon  after  his  recommitment  to  the  Tower,  the  Commission 
of  Enquiry  before  mentioned  was  appointed ;  and  sundry  ^  exa- 

*  minations,  re-examinations,  and  conSfrontments'*  took  place  at 
its  meetings.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  as  before  mentioned, 
placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson, 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  trying  to  draw  from  him,  or  to  dis- 
cover something  regarding  his  supposed  intercourse  with  France. 
Le  Cierc,  the  French  agent,  had  proffered  his  assistance  to- 
wards Raleigh's  escape ;  in  consequence,  we  have  no  doubt,  of 
what  passed  with  the  ambassador  previous  to  his  sailing  to 
Guiana ;  and  the  offer  having  been  discovered,  James  became 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  supposed  interference  of  his  brother 
of  France,  and  proportionably  anxious  to  ascertain  its  objects. 
A  record  of  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  to  which  his  appre- 
hensions gave  rise,  has  been  preserved  in  the  minutes  kept 
by  Wilson.  From  these  it  appears,  that  the  Sovereign  and 
his  agents — the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  immediate  spy — 
were  thoroughly  baffled  in  their  expectations ;  but  their  objects 
were  pursued  at  the  cost  of  a  most  harassing  interference 
with  the  privacy,  quiet,  and  occupations  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner.  It  is  impossible  to  view  their  ignoble  proceedings 
— descending  even  to  the  violation  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  his  wife — without  strong  indignation ;  and 
history  will,  with  difficulty,  maintain  the  necessary  decorum  of 
her  language  in  recounting  these  additional  proofs  of  James's 
unkingly  nature,  and  his  malignant  treatment  of  the  illustrious 
thougn  erring  man  subjected  to  his  power.  The  extracts  that 
have  been  published  from;2^hese  minutest  contain  a  few  remark- 
able particulars.  Suicide  appears  to  have  more  than  once  come 
into  discussion  between  the  spy  and  Raleigh.  We  recollect  that, 
in  his  '  History  of  the  World,'  he  approves  of  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  in  taking  poison  to  disappoint  his  enemies ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson  states,  that  ^  he  one  day  took  occasion  to  com- 
^  mend  the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans,  who  would  rather  have 
'  their  deaths  by  their  own  hands  than  endure  any  that  was  base  or 

*  reproachful.  To  which  I  answered,*  says  the  pious  Knight,  *  that 

*  they  were  such  as  knew  not  God,  nor  the  danger  of  their  souls 

*  to  be  damned  to  perpetual  torment,  for  destroying  their  bodies. 
*'  To  which  he  said,  it  was  a  disputable  point ;  for  divers  did 
*'  hold  opinion  that  a  man  mav  do  it,  and  yet  not  desperately  de- 

*  spair  of  God's  mercy,  but  die  in  his  favour.'  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  letter  to  his  wife, 


< 


*  Royal  Declaration* 

t  See  Jardine's  Crim.  Trials,  and  Tytler^s  Life. 
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vritten  when  he  was  meditating  suidde.  But  the  most  remark- 
able piece  of  information  preserved  in  these  extracts,  is  that  which 
shows  his  addiction,  even  in  this  dark  and  desperate  crisis,  to 
chemical  pursuits.  The  anecdote  is  not  the  less  deserving  of 
notice  for  the  despicable  malignancy  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
communicated,  but  which  the  generous  spy  doubtless  intended 
for  harmless  wit  I  *  The  things,'  says  this  worthy,  *  which  he 
^  seems  to  make  most  reckoning  of,  are  his  chemical  stuffs,  amonorst 
^  which  there  is  so  many  spirits^  that  I  think  there  is  none  want- 

*  ing  that  I  ever  heard  of,  unless  it  be  the  spirit  of  God  I  * 

The  loud  complaints  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  James's 
eager  desire  to  conclude  the  pending  negotiation  for  a  match 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  made  the  demand  of 
Spain  for  Raleigh's  life  but  too  certain  to  be  complied  with. 
But  the  novelty,  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  occasioned  much  difficulty  amongst  the  sages  of  the  law, 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  proceeding.  Being  under  an  unpar- 
doned sentence  for  treason,  it  was  held  that  he  must  be  view- 
ed as  civilly  dead,  and  consequently  not  triable  for  any  new 
offence.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  law  when  its  refinements  place 
it  in  conflict  with  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of 
mankind ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when, 
in  consequence  of  this  legal  subtlety,  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  a  sentence  sixteen  years  old — iniquitous  from  the 
first,  and  followed  by  the  protracted  punishment  of  thirteen 
years'  imprisonment.  Such  was  the  precious  result  of  James's 
cunning  and  king-craft;  for  had  Raleigh  been  pardoned  when 
he  was  liberated,  he  might  have  been  brought  to  trial  in  some 
competent  form,  and  the  law  would  have  vindicated  itself  by 
maintaining  both  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  justice.  His 
execution  upon  the  antiquated  sentence,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  revolting  acts  that  stains  the  annals  of  British  crimi- 
nal procedure.  It  is  so  far  consolatory  to  know,  that  the 
indignation  which  it  roused  reduced  even  James,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  irresponsible  kingship,  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
his  people  in  vindication  of  bis  conduct ;  and  that  his  vindicatory 

*  Declaration,'  though  aided  by  the  pen  of  Lord  Bacon,  pro- 
duced no  favourable  effects.  A  sentence  of  condemnation,  founded 
upon  the  inborn  and  immutable  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  had 
gone  forth  against  him ;  and  it  was  rendered  irreversible  by  the 
general  belief  that  Raleigh's  life  was  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  re- 
sentmenty  and  to  appease  the  fears  of  the  ancient  enemy  of  his 
country.  The  justness  of  that  belief  is  placed  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  a  despatch  written  upon  the  occasion  to  the  British 
ambassador  in  Spain ;  and  surely,  if  aught  done  agwnst  his  own 
and  his  people's  honour  can  consign  Ute  memory  of  a  ruler  to 
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lasting  reprobationi  the  following  admiasion  ought  so  to  dispose 
of  the  name  of  James : — ^  Let  toem  know/  says  this  despatcht 

*  how  able  a  man   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  to  have  done  his 

*  Majesty  service,  if  he  should  have  been  pleased  to  employ  him  ; 
<  yet  to  givi  them  content  he  hath  not  spared  him,  when  by  preser* 

*  ting  him  he  might  have  given  great  satis/action  to  his  sil^'ectSf 

*  and  had  at  his  command  as  useful  a  man  as  served  any  prince 

*  in  Christendom/* 

Upon  the  details  of  Raleigh's  execution,  which  took  place  in 
October  1618,  we  dare  not,  tempting  as  the  occasion  is,  now 
enter.  Few,  if  any,  ever  on  a  scaffold  kindled  such  a  blave  of 
powerful  emotions — of  pity,  wonder,  and  admiration.  His  de* 
portment  throughout  the  prolonged  scene,  evinced  a  degree  of 
mental  strength,  self-possession,  calmness,  and  superiority  to  the 
fear  of  death,  that  might  be  described  as  godlike.  His  aevotion 
appeared  sincere  and  elevated,  and  tempered  a  courage  which 
nothing  could  shake.  ^  He  was,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  attended  him  officially,  *  the  most  fearless  of  death  that 
^  ever  was  known,  and  the  most  resolute  and  confident,  yet  with 

*  reverence  and  conscience.* 

Of  Raleigh's  character  generally,  we  have  little  of  any  mo- 
ment to  subjoin  to  the  observations  thrown  out  in  the  course  of 
this  long  article,  as  occasions  for  expressing  an  opinion  arose. 
We  shall  merely  add  one  or  two  notices  and  remarks  which  could 
not  so  conveniently  find  a  place  before. 

That  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  delineation  of 
any  great  man — the  details  of  his  daily  and  familiar  life — we 
have  no  means  of  supplying ;  but  the  curiosity  which  is  uni- 
versally felt  in  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  such  men, 
has  not  been  left  ungratified.  We  have  notices  of  Raleigh's 
person  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  an*  Sir  John  Harrington,  both 
of  whom  knew  him  well ;  and  by  Aubery,  whose  information 
was  derived  from  others,  to  whom  also  he  was  well  known. 
Their  notices  will  be  read  with  most  interest  in  their  own 
works.  The  first  tells  us  that  *  he  had  in  the  outward  man 
a  good  presence,  in  a  handsome  and  well-compacted  person  ;'t 
the  second,  in  mentioning  what  he  describes  as  an  ominous  fall  from 
his  horse,  by  which  his  face  was  hurt,  says,  that  it  was  *  thought 
^  a  very  good  face ;'  %  and  the  last  particularizes  his  lineaments 
rather  curiously,  by  stating,  that  besides  being  *  tall  and  hand- 
'  some,  he  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding  high 


*  Rushworth's  Hist.  Coll  to),  i. 
f  Frag.  Regcdia,^Att.  Raleigh. 
X  Nugce  Anliquo!,  vol.  ii,  p.  125. 
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*  forehead,  long  face,  and  sour  eyelids/  *  In  an  age  of  great 
magnificence  in  dress,  Raleigh  was  conspicuous;  and  particu« 
larly  for  the  silver  armour  in  which,  as  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
he  rode  abroad  with  the  Queen*  One  of  his  portraits  mentioned 
by  Aubery  shows  him  dressed  ^  in  a  white  sattin  doublet,  all 
<  embroidered  with  rich  pearls,  and  a  mighty  rich  chain  of  great 
5  pearls  about  his  neck/ 

The  various  qualities  which  fit  men  for  action  and  for  specu- 
lation were  conjoined  in  Raleigh,  and  by  turns  displayed,  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  that  '  he  seemed,'  as  Fuller  observed, 
'  to  be  like  Cato  Uticencis,  bom  to  that  only  which  be  was 

*  about/  His  mind  presents  a  surprising  union  of  strength 
and  versatility ;  of  intellectual  and  practical  power ;  and  of 
an  observing,  reflective,  and  philosophical,  with  a  highly  ima- 
ginative or  poetical  temperament.  These  diverse  faculties  and 
aptitudes,  combined  in  that  strong  degree  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed them,  constitute  the  grand  and  individualizing  features  of 
his  mental  character.  In  that  rarest,  perhaps,  of  intellectual  gifts 
—that  which  enables  the  individual  to  rise  above  the  acquisitions 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  bis  own,  and  to  anticipate  those  of 
times  yet  to  come,  he  has,  and  by  no  incompetent  judge  assu- 
redly, been  thought  worthy  to  be  classed  with  even  Ihe  immor- 
tal founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  *  Notwithstanding  the 
'  diversity  of  their  professional  pursuits,  and  the  strong  contrast 

*  of  their  characters,  these  two  men,*  says  Mr  Stewart,  speaking 
of  Bacon  and  Raleigh,  ^  exhibit  in  their  capacity  of  authors  some 

*  striking  features  of  resemblance.     Both  of  them  owed  to  the 

*  force  of  their  own  mind^  their  emancipation  firom  the  fetters  of 

*  the  schools;  and  both  were  eminently  distinguished  above  their 

*  contemporaries  by  the  originality  and  enlargement  of  their  phi- 

*  losophical  views/  t  An  incidental  remark  by  Cecil,  contained 
in  a  private  letter,  has  apprised  us  of  his  possession  of  a  power 
scarcely  less  enviable  than  original  genius  itself;  and  to  which 
the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  so  surprising  in  a  man  of  such 
active'pursuits,  was  no  doubt  ascribable.  *  He  can  toil  terribly,' 
were  the  words  of  the  Secretary;:]:  and  the  intimation,  though 
brief,  furnishes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
character. 

Naunton  describes  him  as  gifted  with  *  a  bold  and  plausible 


♦  Aubery 's  Lives^  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

t  Dissert,  on  the  Hist,  of  Met.  and  Eth.  Phtlosophj. 

X  See  Appendix  to  Mrs  Thomson's  Life  of  Raleigh,  in  which  this  let* 
ter — otherwise  valuable,  as  showing  that  he  was  heloved  hy  his  imme- 
diate dependents — was  first  printed. 
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*  tongue/  The  same  author,  who  was  any  diing  rather  than 
partial,  adds,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  ^  taken  with 
^  his  elocution,  loved  to  bear  his  reasons,  and  took  him  for  a 

*  kind  of  oracle/  But  the  strongest  proof  of  his  attraction  in 
this  way  was,  that  even  Essex  preferred  his  conversation  to 
that  of  most  of  his  own  friends.  ^  I  have  often  observed,' 
said  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  speaking  of  Essex,  *  that  both  in  his 
'  greatest  actions  of  service,  and'  in  his  times  of  cheerfulest  recre- 

*  ations,  he  would  ever  accept  of  his  (Raleigh's)  counsel  and 
^  company,  before  many  others  that  thought,  themselves  more 

*  in  his  favour.'  *  Yet,  notwithstanding  those  powers  of  elocu- 
tion that  so  captivated  Elizabeth,  and  won  Essex,  his  pronun- 
ciation— ^if  we  are  to  rely  on  Aubery — ever  continued  to  betray 
the  accent  of  his  native  province.     *  I  have,'  says  this  writer, 

*  heard  old  Sir  Thomas  Mallet,  who  knew  Sir  Walter,  say,  that 

*  he  spoke  broad  Devonshire  to  his  dying  day.' 

From  the  imputation  of  impiety  with  which  Raleigh  was  so 
unjustly  aspersed,  his  character  was  relieved  by  the  publication 
of  his  ^  History  of  the  World.'  Originating,  apparently,  in  his 
freely  expressed  opinions  respecting  some  doctrines  of  the  schools,! 
it  owed  its  dissemination  to  a  libellous  attack  on  the  chief  cour- 
tiers of  Queen  Elizabeth,  written  by  Father  Parsons,  the  noted 
Jesuit.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  any  direct  reply 
to  the  chargfe  ;  but  those  of  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  upon  such  subjects,  knew  that  it  was  un- 
founded ;  and  the  publication  of  his  great  work  made  his  opin- 
ions advantageously  known  to  all  the  world.  But,  with  respect 
to  his  moral  character,  we  can  find  little  that  is  favourable  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries.  Though  unquestionably 
possessed  of  friendly  dispositions,  kindly  aflfections,  and  much 
tenderness  of  heart ;  and  though  all  his  opinions  and  feelings, 
as  expressed  in  his  writings,  were  strongly  on  *  virtue's  side,' ne 
never  was  considered  as  a  man  whose  conduct  was  steadily  regu- 
lated by  either  truth  or  probity.  Even  where  his  aims  appeared 
great  and  worthy,  they  were  believed  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
admixture  of  an  impure  and  grasping  ambition.  Though  always 
<  gazed  at  as  a  star,':^  ^^^  feelings  with  which  his  path  was 
viewed  were  far  from  those  of  love,  confidence,  or  reverence. 


*  Gorges's  Relation  of  the  Island  Voyage,  in  Purchas. 

t  Osborne's  Miscellany  of  Essays  and  Paradoxes. 

X  The  words  of  the  Attorney-General,  Yelverton,  at  the  mock  judicial 
process  employed  to  give  a  colourof  legality  to -the  order  for  executinj^ 
the  old  sentence. 


VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLIII. 
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But  tke  grand  and  devout  demeanour  displayed  at  his  execution^ 
made  men  Unwilling  to  dwell  upon  his  faults,  and  threw  all 
unpleasing  Tecollections  into  the  shade.  Had  James  been  a 
worthy  and  magnanimous,  instead  of  a  mean  and  pusillanimous 
Prince,  the  name  of  Raleigh,  though  it  would  have,  no  doubt, 
been  recorded  alongst  with  the  other  conspicuous  characters  of 
his  time,  would  not  have  descended  to  us  with  that  halo  of 
literary  and  martyr-like  glory  which  surrounds  it,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  accompany  it  to  a  far  more  distant  posterity. 


Art.  II. —  The  Art  of  Deer- Stalking  ;  illustrated  by  a  Narrative 
of  a  Few  Days'  Sport  in  the  Forest  ofAtholL  By  William 
ScROPE,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  San' 
Luca,  Rome.   *8vo.     London:  1838. 

\  MONO  the  masculine  sports  which  exercise  our  ingenuity  and 
•^^  call  forth  our  physical  energies,  there  are  none  so  exciting 
and  so  highly  prized  as  the  pleasures  and  toils  of  the  chase.  In 
wielding  our  delegated  power  over  the  animal  creation,  we  derive 
but  a  transient  enjoyment  from  the  subjugation  of  the  domestic 
races  which  administer  to  our  ordinary  wants.  It  is  only  the 
beast  of  prey  whose  lair  is  in  the  thicket,  or  the  fleet  quadruped 
whose  dwelling-place  is  on  the  mountains,  that  summon  us  into 
the  field,  and  develop  all  the  resources  of  our  sanguinary  skill. 
To  brave  the  malaria  of  the  Indian  jungle,  and  to  partake  in  the 
fierce  encounter  between  the  tiger  and  his  pursuer,  is  a  species  of 
transcendental  sport  in  which  human  skill  and  courage  are  pitted 
against  animal  strength  and  ferocity.  The  mutual  danger,  too, 
which  impends  over  the  sportsman  and  his  prey,  gives  a  deeper 
interest  to  the  struggle,  where  brute  capacity  often  triumphs,  and 
in  which  the  intellectual  combatant  is  sometimes  the  victim. 

This  species  of  amusement,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Euro- 
pean  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is,  we  think,  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  deer-forests  of  our 
native  hills.  The  excitement  of  a  tiger-hunt  is  doubtless  more 
intense,  its  pageantry  more  imposing,  and  its  casualties  more 
hazardous  ;  but  the  sources  of  interest  which  the  deer-chase  pre- 
sents to  a  cultivated  mind,  are  more  numerous,  more  rational, 
and  more  allied  to  our  better  nature,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of 
a  less  cruel  and  sanguinary  character. 

The  Indian  and  the  African  forests  open  their  recesses  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  sportsman  as  well  as  the  naturalist.  No 
lord  of  the  manor  claims  a  right  to  its  ferocious  denizens — no 
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action  at  law  lies  for  trespass — and  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer stands  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  The  right  of  pursuit  and 
slaughter  belongs  to  all ;  and  he  who  exercises  it  most  frequently 
and  most  valiantly,  is  the  best  benefactor  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  privilege  of  deer-stalking,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  valuable.  The  small  number  of  our  deer-forests,  and  their 
possession  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  renders  them  almost  inao- 
cessible  even  to  the  most  opulent ;  and  the  few  which  the  key  of 
gold  does  contrive  to  unlock,  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  great 
outlay  of  capital.  The  absolute  exclusion  of  sheep  and  cattle 
from  the  haunts  of  the  deer,  over  an  extent  of  thousands  of  acres 
— the  enormous  expense  of  residence  in  sequestered  districts, 
and  the  necessity  of  numerous  keepers  to  guard  the  sanctuary  of 
the  chase — render  the  occupancy  of  a  deer-forest  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  expensive  of  our  amusements. 

But  rare  and  popular  as  this  sport  unquestionably  is,  it  is  not 
from  this  cause  alone  that  it  derives  its  prominent  interest.  The 
pleasure  which  it  yields  is  not  less  intense,  nor  the  skill  which 
it  demands  less  scientific,  than  the  magnificent  sports  of  the  Tro- 
pics. In  all  its  phases  of  excitement,  from  the  *  break  of  morn ' 
to  the  *  knell  of  parting  day,'  Reason  is  continually  marshalling 
its  powers  against  the  extempore  and  unerring  decisions  of  in- 
stinct;  and  in  this  noble  rivalry  of  intellectual  and  physical  saga- 
city, the  race,  as  in  other  secular  pursuits,  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The  dexterity  of  the  rifle- 
man is  balanced  by  the  fleetness  of  his  prey  ;  the  sagacity  and  the 
power  of  the  stag- hound  is  matched  by  the  nruscular  energy  and 
the  indomitable  courage  of  his  antlered  antagonist ;  and  the  quick 
vision  and  the  acute  perception  of  smell  which  the  stag  inherits, 
often  baffle  the  manoeuvres  of  the  hunter,  and  mock  the  powers 
of  his  telescope. 

In  the  intervals  of  rest,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  active  pursuit 
and  the  final  conflict,  the  deer-chase  presents  many  points  of  in- 
terest and  superiority.  No  fetid  exhalations  nor  putrid  effluvia 
pollute  the  pure  ether  which  the  huntsman  breathes.  No  dread 
of  retaliation  disturbs  his  rest,  or  paralyses  the  ardour  of  pursuit. 
His  naind  is  free  to  roam  over  the  beautiful  and  wide  expanse  of 
earth  and  sky.  The  blue  vault  which  crowns  him,  and  the  gra- 
nite pavement  on  which  he  treads,  are  equally  objects  of  his 
admiration.  The  lofty  peak,  with  its  fretted  yet  crystalline  flanks 
— the  overhanging  precipice,  with  its  caverns,  its  rills,  and  its 
foliage — the  sudden  rush  of  the  concealed  cataract — the  ghastly 
pine,  dead  and  naked,  yet  in  the  form  and  attitude  of  lite — the 
brown  moss,  displaying  the  wreck  of  ancient  forests,  and  furnish- 
ing a  xmit  of  measure  to  sound  the  depths  of  primeval  time — 
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the  mountain  lake,  now  blue  with  the  azure  which  it  embosoms, 
now  green  with  the  purity  of  its  waters,  now  bright  with  the 
ruffled  reflection  of  tne  clouds,  now  in  ebullition  with  the  thun- 
der-shower— these  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  hunter's  eye, 
and  from  which  the  geologist,  the  moralist,  and  the  painter  may 
draw  the  richest  instruction.  Amid  this  contemplation  of  Na* 
ture's  grandeur,  the  serenity  of  the  moment  is  agreeably  disturb- 
ed by  the  forms  of  life  and  beauty  which  break  upon  the  view. 
The  solitary  stag  appears  in  stately  attitude  on  the  brow  of  the 

Erecipice,  or  bounds  over  the  plain,  or  springs  across  the  mossy 
ag,  or  clears  the  span  of  the  mountain  torrent ;  or,  perhaps,  a 
noble  herd  become  visible  in  the  distance,  now  breaking  the  sky 
line  with  their  twisted  antlers,  now  *  basking  on  Bendouran's 
*  steep,'  and  now  holding  their  council  of  instinct,  when  their 
startled  senses  indicate  the  approach  of  man. 

<  And  1o  I  along  the  forest  glade» 
From  out  yon  ancient  pine-wood's  shade, 

Troop  forth  the  royal  deer, 
Each  stately  hart,  each  slender  hind^ 
Stares  and  snuffs  the  desert  wind ; 
While  by  their  side  confiding  roves 
The  spring-born  offspring  of  their  loves— 
The  delicate  and  playful  fawn, 
Dappled  like  the  rosy  dawn, 
And  sportive  in  its  fear.' 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  partaken  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  will  naturally  wish  to  know  something  of  the  details 
of  a  sport  so  highly  prized,  and  so  difficult  to  command.  Al- 
though the  press  teems  with  descriptions  of  Oriental  sports,  yet 
no  account  has  been  given  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  abo- 
riginal red  deer  of  the  Highlands — of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
forests  which  they  inhabit — or  of  the  arts  by  which  they  fall  under 
our  dominion.  It  is  only  of  late,  indeed,  that  this  amusement 
has  been  systematically  pursued ;  and  of  the  small  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  but  few 
are  qualified  to  become  its  historians. 

Mr  Scrope,  the  author  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  possesses,  we  believe,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
person,  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  such  a  task.  His 
nne  taste,  his  classical  acquirements,  his  vein  of  chastened  hu- 
mour, his  exquisite  skill  as  an  amateur  painter,  his  knowled^^e  of 
character,  and  above  all,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  chase,  and  his  ten 
years'  experience  of  its  details  on  the  grandest  scale,  fit  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  describing  the  statistics  of  our  deer-forests, 
the  natural  history  of  its  antlcicd  occupants,  the  system  of  rifle 
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practice  by  which  they  are  overpowered,  and  the  manners  and 
superstitions  of  the  foresters,  scouts,  and  gillies,  who  have  formed 
his  army  of  observation. 

In  the  brief  space  which  is  necessarily  allotted  to  the  analysis 
of  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  hope  to  give  our  readers  an 
adequate  idea  either  of  \ik  literary  merits,  or  of  the  fund  of  collo- 
quial anecdote  and  discussion,  which,  while  it  elves  life  and  spirit 
to  the  more  technical  details  of  the  chase,  enlivens  at  the  same 
time  the  otherwise  grave  dissertations  on  the  natural  history  of 
dogs  and  deer,  and  the  statistics  and  scenery  of  their  rocky  do- 
mains. Still  less  can  we  hope  to  give  the  reader  any  just  notion 
of  those  fine  touches  of  sentiment  and  humour  which  sparkle 
amid  the  general  narrative,  or  of  the  splendid  engravings  and 
lithographs,  after  paintings  by  Edwin  and  Charles  Landseer,  and 
Mr  Scrope  himself,  which  embellish  the  work.  The  forest-joust 
between  two  stags  in  the  frontispiece — the  canes  venaticce  in  the 
vignette ;  the  getting  a  quiet  shot ;  the  deer  at  bay  in  a  tor- 
rent ;  the  looking  for  a  wounded  deer ;  the  being  left  behind 
in  a  dubious  position;  the  lifting  the  deer  out  of  a  bum;  the 
coming  in  for  a  shot ;  and  the  preparing  the  deer  for  being  left  on 
the  moor — afford  characteristic  and  pleasing  representations  of  the 
more  stirring  events  of  a  deer-chase. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  illustrations  of  the  work,'  we 
should  have  liked  to  see,  even  in  the  rudest  outline,  the  princi- 
pal deer-forests  laid  down  on  a  map  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  haunts 
of  the  roe-deer,  and  the  grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan,  might  have 
been  appropriately  added.  Mr  Scrope,  however,  has  supplied 
this  defect  by  ample  descriptions  of  the  principal  deer-forests  in 
Scotland,  and  has  tried  even  to  estimate  the  number  of  deer  by 
which  they  are  occupied. 

The  Forest  of  AthoU,  in  which  Mr  Scrope  enjoyed  the  sport  of 
deer-stalking  for  so  many  years,  lies  in  Perthshire,  and  touches 
the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  its  extreme  breadth  eighteen  miles,  measuring  135,458 
imperial  acres.  The  part  occupied  by  grouse  is  3,742  acres  ;  and 
that  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  deer,  contains  51,708  acres. 
In  1776,  the  number  of  deer  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  ;  but  Mr 
Scrope  estimates  them  now  at  between  5000  and  6000,  though 
others  make  them  amount  to  7000.  The  Forest  of  Marr,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  belonging  to  Lord  Fife,  consists  of  four  conti- 

f;uous  glens  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  about  fifteen  miles 
ong  and  eight  wide,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  mfy  thour- 
Mtnd  acres ;  the  number  of  deer  is  variable,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  there  is  a  regular  stock  of  about  3000.  ***"_/ 

The  forests  in  Sutherland,  now  greatly  restricted  by  sheep- 
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farms,  were  two  in  number,  Dirrie  Chat  and  Dirrie  More.  The 
former,  running  parallel  with  the  east  coast,  extends  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  in  breadth ;  the  latter  is 
about  seventy  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad.  It  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  wood,  and  consists  of  deep  and  desolate  glens,  and  of 
broken  and  disjointed  masses  of  rock,  Singularly  wild  and  preci- 
pitous. About  thirty  years  ago  the  deer  in  these  forests  were 
estimated  at  3000,  but  at  present  they  are  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1500. 

In  a  modern  French  work  on  geography,  we  are  told  that 
wolves  still  exist  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  author  has 
made  a  mistake  only  of  a  century ;  for  we  find,  in  Mr  Scrope's 
description  of  the  Sutherland  forests,  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  last  woff  and  her  cubs^  between  1690 
and  1700.  This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  was  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances.  In 
consequence  of  some  ravages  among  the  flocks,  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  in  a  body  to  discover  the  depredator.  Having  failed 
in  the  attempt,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Poison,  accompanied  by 
his  son  and  an  active  herd-boy,  resolved  to  search  the  wild 
recesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen-Loth. 

'  Poison/  says  our  author,  <  was  an  old  hunter,  and  had  much  expe- 
rience in  tracing  and  destroying  wolves,  and  other  predatory  animals. 
Forming  his  own  conjectores,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  wild  and  rug- 
ged ground  that  surrounds  the  rocky  mountain-gulley  which  forms  the 
channel  of  the  Burn  of  Sledale.  Here,  after  a  minute  investigation,  be 
discovered  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  mass  of  large  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which,  upon  examination,  he  had  reason  to  think  might 
lead  to  a  larger  opening  or  cavern  helow,  which  the  wolf  might  use  as  his 
den.  Stones  were  now  thrown  down,  and  other  means  resorted  to,  to 
rouse  any  animal  that  might  be  lurking  within.  Nothing  formidable  ap- 
pearing, the  two  lads  contrived  to  squeeze  themselves  through  the  fissure 
that  they  might  examine  the  interior,  whilst  Poison  kept  guard  on  the 
outside.  The  boys  descended  through  the  narrow  passage  into  a  small 
cavern,  which  was  evidently  a  wolfu  den,  for  the  ground  was  covered . 
with  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  feathers,  and  egg-shells  ;  and  the  dark 
space  was  somewhat  enlivened  by  6ve  or  six  active  wolf  cubs.  Not  a 
little  dubious  of  the  event,  the  voice  of  the  poor  boys  came  up  hollow 
and  anxious  from  below,  communicating  this  intelligence.  Poison  at 
once  desired  them  to  do  their  best,  and  to  destroy  the  cubs.  Soon  after, 
he  heard  the  feeble  howling  of  the  whelps  as  they  were  attacked  below, 
and  saw,  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  his  great  horror,  a  full-grown  wolf, 
evidently  the  dam,  raging  furiously  at  the  cries  of  her  young,  and  now 
close  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  she  had  approached  unobser^ 
ved,  among  the  rocky  irregularities  of  the  pl^ce.  She  attempted  to  leap 
down  at  one  bound  from  the  spot  where  she  was  first  seen.  In  this 
emergency,  Poison  instinctively  threw  himself  forward  on  the  wolf,  and 
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sacceeded  in  catching  a  firm  hold  of  the  animars  long  and  bushj  tail, 
just  as  the  forepart  of  the  body  was  within  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
cavern.  He  hud  unluckily  placed  his  gun  against  a  rock  when  aiding 
the  boys  in  their  descent,  and  could  not  now  reach  it.  Without  ap- 
prising the  lads  below  of  their  imminent  peril,  the  stout  hunter  kept  firm 
grip  of  the  wolfs  tail,  which  he  wound  round  his  left  arm ;  and  although 
the  maddened  brute  scrambled  antl  twisted,  and  strove  with  ail  her  might 
to  force  herself  down  to  the  rescue  of  her  cubs.  Poison  was  just  able, 
with  the  exertion  of  all  his  strength,  to  keep  her  from  going  forward. 
In  the  midst  of  this  singular  struggle,  which  passed  in  silence — for  the 
wolf  was  mute,  and  the  hunter,  either  from  the  engrossing  nature  of  his 
exertions,  or  from  his  unwillingness  to  alarm  the  boys,  spoke  not  a  word 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict — his  son  within  the  cave,  finding 
the  light  excluded  from  above,  asked  in  Gaelic,  and  in  an  abrupt  tone — 
<'  Father,  what  is  keeping  the  light  from  us  ?" — <*  If  the  root  of  the  tail 
break,"  replied  he,  *'  you  will  soon  know  that."  Before  long,  however, 
the  man  contrived  to  get  hold  of  his  hunting-knife,  and  stabbed  the 
wolf  in  the  most  vital  parts  he  could  reach.  The  enraged  animal  now 
attempted  to  turn  and  face  her  foe,  but  the  hole  was  too  narrow  to  allow 
of  this  ;  and  when  Poison  saw  his  danger,  he  squeezed  her  forward,  keep* 
ing  her  jammed  in,  whilst  he  repeated  his  stabs  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
until  the  animal,  being  mortally  wounded,  was  easily  dragged  back  and 
finished.— P.  371. 

The  Forest  of  Corrichibah,  or  the  Black  Mount,  is  situated  in 
Glenorchy,  in  Argyleshire,  and  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane.  The  extent  of  the  forest  kept  exclusively  for  deer 
b  35,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  deer  is  about  1500.  The 
Forest  of  Glenartney,  in  Perthshire,  belonging  to  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  D'Eresby,  extends  over  2800  Scotch  acres,  and  con- 
tains from  700  to  1000  deer.  There  is  a  sanctuary  or  deer- 
preserve  in  the  centre,  and  in  winter  the  deer  are  fed  with  corn 
and  hay. 

Beside  these  forests  we  may  enumerate  those  of  Invercauld, 
of  22,000  acres ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  of  above  30,000 
acres ;  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  30,000  acres ;  and  the 
.  lesser  ones  of  Benalder,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Laggan,  rent- 
ed by  the  Marquis  of  Abercom ;  of  Glengarry,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  about  seven  miles  long ;  of  Applecross  and  Gairloeh,  in 
Ross-shire ;  and  that  of  Gaick,  in  Inverness- shire.  In  the  Western 
Islands,  the  deer  forest  of  Jura  contains  500  deer ;  that  of  Skye 
230  ;  and  that  of  North  Uist  100. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  deer  forests  of  Badenoch,  Mr 
Scrope  entertains  his  readers  with  a  number  of  interesting  ad- 
ventures and  stories  connected  with*  that  part  of  the  Highlands^ 
One  of  these,  which  relates  to  the  destruction  of  a  hunting  party 
in  Gaick  by  an  avalanche,  has  acquired  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  supeiBUtious  details  with  which  it  has  In^n  associated  in  the 
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fancy  of  the  Highlanders.  The  following  is  Mr  Scrope's  brief 
notice  of  it : — 

*  In  1800, Captain  JohnM*Pher8on of  Ballachroan,withfonrattendant8, 
and  several  fine  deer-hounds,  was  killed  by  an  avalanche  in  Gaick.  The 
house  in  which  they  slept  (a  strong  one)  was  swept  away  from  the  very 
foundation,  and  part  of  the  roof  carried  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  ♦  The 
catastrophe  was  ascribed  by  some  to  supernatural  agency,  and  a  great  deal 
of  superstitious  exaggeration  was  circulated,  to  the  annoyance  of  Captain 
M*Pherson'8  family  and  friends.' — P.  118. 

This  melancholy  event  took  place  at  the  distance  of  thirteen 
miles  from  the  residence  of  the  hunting  party.  Their  friends 
were  naturally  alarmed  for  their  safety,  when  the  drifting  storm 
of  wind  and  snow  had  shut  up  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  every  hour's  delay  in  their  return  brought  a  new 
accession  to  their  fears.  A  strong  party,  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary implements,  penetrated  through  the  snowy  barrier  which 
obstructed  their  path,  and,  after  surmounting  great  hardships, 
they  succeeded  in  distinterring  their  friends  from  their  icy 
graves.  Although  we  have  heard  them  from  the  exploring  par- 
ties, our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  circumstances 
which  marked  this  tragedy  of  the  chase  ;  but,  even  in  the  district 
where  the  truth  was  known,  superstition  has  wove  round  it  her 
mystic  embroidery,  and  the  story  of  the  hapless  deer-stalkers  of 
Gaick  became  henceforth  a  legendary  tale.  When  the  late 
amiable  and  accomplished  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  and  our  distin- 
guished countryman,  Professor  Playfair,  were  surveying  the  mine- 
ralogical  structure  of  Shehallien,  they  were  accompanied  by  an 
old  man  as  their  guide,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  while  they  were  walking  before  their  horses  up  the 
road,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Rannoch,  within  sight  of  the 
mountain  above  'Gaick,  he  gave  the  following  version  of  the 
preceding  story,  adding,  *  There  was  nae  the  like  seen  in  a' 
*  Scotland.' 

<  It  was  on  the  night  of,  I  think,  the  14th  of  February,  1799,  that 
there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  drifting  snow  from  the 
south-east,  which  was  felt  very  severely  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.     On 

the  preceding  day,  Captain  M ,  attended  by  three  other  men,  had 

gone  out  a  deer- shooting,  in  that  extensive  tract  of  mountains  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  Dalnacardoch.  As  they  did  not  return  in  the  evening, 
nothing  was  heard  of  them.  The  next  day,  people  were  sent  out  in 
quest  of  them  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  After  a  long  search,  the 
bodies  were  found  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  among  the  ruins  of  a  bothy ^ 
(a  temporary  hut,)  in  which  it  would  seem  Captain  M and  his 


*  This  is  a  mistake,  the  distance  was  not  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
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party  bad  taken  refuge.  The  bothy  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  tempest, 
and  in  a  very  astonishing  manner.  It  had  been  built  partly  of  stone, 
and  partly  of  strong  wooden  uprights  driven  into  the  ground ;  it  was  not 
merely  blown  down,  but  quite  torn  to  pieces.  Large  stones,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  walls,  were  found  lying  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  wooden  uprights 
appeared  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  a  force  that  had  twisted  them  off, 
as  in  breaking  a  tou'^h  stick.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
bodies  were  found,  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  retiring  to  rest  at  the 
time  the  calamity  came  upon  them.  One  of  the  bodies,  indeed,  was 
found  at  a  distance  of  many  yards  from  the  bothy  ;  another  of  the  men 
was  found  upon  the  place  where  the  bothy  had  stood,  with  one  stock- 
ing off,  as  if  he  had  been  undressing  ;  Captain  M was  lying,  with- 
out his  clothes,  upon  the  wretched  bed  which  the  bothy  had  afforded— 
his  face  to  the  ground,  and  his  knees  drawn  up.  To  all  appearance,  the 
destruction  had  been  quite  sudden  ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  building  was 
such  as  promised  security  against  the  utmost  violence  of  the  wind.  It 
stood  in  a  narrow  recess,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  precipi- 
tous and  lofty  declivities  sheltered  it  on  every  side  except  in  the  front, 
and  here,  too,  a  hill  rose  before  it,  though  with  a  more  gradual  slope. 
This  extraordinary  wreck  of  a  building  so  situated,  led  the  common 
people  to  ascribe  it  to  a  supernatural  power.     It  was  recollected  by  some 

who  had  been  out  shooting  with  Captain  M about  a  month  before, 

that  while  they  were  resting  at  this  bothy,  a  shepherd  lad  had  come  to 

the  door  and  enquired  for  Captain  M ,  and  that  the  captain  went 

out  with  the  shepherd,  and  they  walked  away  together,  leaving  the  rest 

of  the  party  in  the  bothy.     After  a  time,  Captain   M returned 

alone  ;  he  said  nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  lad,  but 
looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  from  that  time  there  was  observed 
to  be  a  mysterious  anxiety  hanging  about  him.     It  was  remembered  that 

one  evening,  after  dusk,  when  Captain  M was  in  the  bothy,  some  pf 

his  party  that  were  standing  saw  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  rises  in  front  of  it.  They  were  much  surprised,  to  see  a  tire  in 
such  a  solitary  place,  and  at  such  a  time,  and  set  out  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  it ;  but  when  tbey  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  no  fire 
to  be  seen !     It  was  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  day  before  the  fatal 

night.  Captain  M had  shown  a  singular  obstinacy  in  going  forth 

upon  his  expedition.  No  representations  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  of  the  dangers  he  would  be  exposed  to,  could  restrain  him. 
He  said  he  mu^t  go,  and  was  resolved  to  go.  Captain  M 's  charac- 
ter was  not  spared,  in  order  to  give  probability  to  these  fancies.  It  was 
popularly  reported  that  he  was  rapacious  and  cruel ;  that  he  had  got 
money  by  procuring  recruits  from  the  Highlands,  *  an  unpopular  mode 
of  acquiring  wealth :  and  that,  amongst  other  measures  for  this  purpose, 


*  These  recruits  were  said  to  be  from  AthoU,  and  it  was  an  opinion 
among  the  less  superstitious  Highlanders,  that  the  party  were  murdered 
by  a  l^nd  of  Atholl  men. 
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be  bad  ^one  so  far  as  to  leave  a  purse  upon  tbe  road,  and  to  tbreaten 
tbe  man  wbo  bad  picked  it  up  witb  an  indictment  for  robbery,  if  be  did 
not  enlist/* 

This  interesting  story  was  communicated  by  Lord  Webb  Sey- 
mour to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  published  it  as  an  example  of 
those  accompaniments  of  the  rude  popular  legend,  '  possessing 

*  points   of   interest,  of  nature,  and  of  eflfect,   which,   though 

*  irreconcilable   with   sober  truth,    carry  with   them  something 

*  which  the  mind  is  not  averse  to  believe — something,  in  short, 

*  of  plausibility,   which,  let  the  poet  or  romancer  do  their  very 

*  best,  they  find  it  impossible  to  attain  to/  Sir  Walter  adds  it 
as  his  opinion,  '  That  the  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  annexed  to 

*  the  catastrophe  contained  in  this  interesting  narrative,  could  not 

*  have  been  improved  by  any  circumstances  of  additional  horror 

*  which   a  poet    could  have  invented  ;   that  the  incidents,  and 

*  the  gloomy  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  are  much  more  striking 

*  than  they  could  have  been  rendered  by  the  mos>t  glowing  de^ 

*  scription  ;   and  that  the  old  Highland  schoolmaster,  the  outline 

*  of  whose  tale  is  so  judiciously  preserved  by  the  narrator,  was  a 
^  better  medium  for  communicating  such  a  tale,  than  would  have 
^  been  the  form  of  Ossian,  could  he  have  arben  from  the  dead 

*  on  purpose/ 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  Mr  Scrope  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  red  deer,  or 
Cervus  elaphtis  of  naturalists.  Their  colour  is  usually  reddish 
brouMy  and  their  horns  vary  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  their 
branches,  partly  with  age  and  partly  from  other  causes.  They 
shed  their  horns  annuaUy^  between  April  and  June,  and  the  new 
horns  attain  their  full  growth  in  three  months.  These  new  horns  are 
very  sensitive,  and,  while  they  continue  so,  the  deer  fight  with 
their  fore-feet,  keeping  back  their  heads.  ,The  hinds  have 
been  seen  to  eat  the  shed  horns,  and  the  late  Duke  of  AthoU 
once  found  a  dead  hind,  which  had  been  choked  by  part  of  the 
horn.  The  leaden-coloured  skin,  or  velvet  \v\\\c)i  invests  the  new 
horn,  disappears  in  August  and  September,  when  the  deer  are  in 
the  best  condition.     '  If  a  hart,*  says  Mr  Scrope,   '  is  cut  when 

*  a  fawn,  he  mil  never  have  horns  ;  and  if  he  is  cut  when  five  or 

*  six  years  old,  after  his  horns  have  attained  their  full  growth,  he  will 
'  never  drop  them  ;  and  if  he  be  cut  when  he  has  dropped  them, 

*  they  will  never  be  renewed/  When  one  of  the  horns  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  Mr  Scrope  has  often  observed,  that  it  is 
Owing  to  a  gunshot  or  other  bad  wound  on  the  side  where  the 


All  these  reports  were  &lse. 
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horn  is  imperfect.  The  weight  of  deer  varies  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  stone  imperial.  The  rutting  season  is  about  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October  in  Scotland. 

*  This/  says  Mr  Scrope,  *  is  a  wild  and  picturesque  season.  The  hart8 
are  heard  roaring  all  over  the  forest,  and  are  engaged  in  savage  conflicts 
with  each  other,  which  sometimes  terminate  fatally.  When  a  master ' 
hart  has  collected  a  number  of  hinds,  another  will  endeavour  to  take 
them  from  him.  They  fight  till  one  of  them,  feeling  himself  wounded, 
will  run  in  circles  round  the  hinds,  being  unwilling  to  leave  them.  The 
other  pursues,  and  when  he  touches  the  fugitive  with  the  point  of  his 
horns,  the  animal  thus  gored  either  bounds  suddenly  on  one  side,  and 
then  turns  and  faces  him,  or  will  dash  off  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
and  at  once  give  up  the  contest.  The  conflict,  however,  generally  con- 
tinues a  considerable  time;  and  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than 
to  witness,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  varied  success  and  address  of  the 
combatants.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  joust  in  the  presence  of  the  dames, 
who,  as  of  old,  bestowed  their  favours  on  the  most  valiant,' — P.  13.  «  *  *  * 
*  A  conflict  of  this  savage  nature,  which  happened  in  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon's  forests,  was  fatal  to  l)oth  of  the  combatants.  Two  large  harts, 
after  a  furious  and  deadly  thrust,  had  entangled  their  horns  so  firmly  to- 
gether, that  they  were  inextricable,  and  the  victor  remained  with  the 
vanqni.shed.  In  this  situation  they  were  discovered  by  the  forester,  who 
killed  the  survivor  whilst  he  was  yet  struggling  to  release  himself  from 
his  dead  antagonist.  The  horns  remain  at  Gordon  Castle,  still  locked 
together  as  they  were  found.* — P.  15. 

Mr  Scrope  has  noticed  a  singular  combination  of  cowardice 
and  courage  in  the  master  hart.  When  he  apprehends  danger 
from  a  rifle,  he  will  get  into  the  midst  of  the  hinds,  and  keep  his 
antlers  as  low  as  poshible  ;  and  while  the  hinds  and  the  younger 
harts  are  keeping  guard,  the  larger  ones  enjoy  their  ease  on  the 
hill-side.  >io  sooner,  however,  is  the  herd  strongly  beset,  than 
the  master  hart  exhibits  great  boldness  and  decision.  He  takes 
the  lead  of  his  confiding  herd,  and  forces  his  way  through  every 
obstacle.  His  daring  courage  is  singularly  contrasted  with  his 
shyness  and  timidity.  The  flutter  of  a  moorfowl,  or  the  plaintive 
note  of  a  plover,  will  set  him  oft'  at  full  speed  ;  but  when  he  sees 
his  adversary,  he  is  never  off"  his  guard.  He  is  cool  and  vigilant ; 
and,  when  he  has  taken  a  survey  of  the  plans  of  his  disturber,  he 
decides  in  a  moment,  and  often  rushes  through  the  very  middle 
of  the  unarmed  drivers. 

*  When  a  stag,'  says  Mr  Scrope,  *  is  closely  pursued  by  dogs,  and  feels 
that  he  cannot  escape  from  them,  he  flies  to  the  best  position  he  can, 
and  defends  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  This  is  called  ^oing  to  bay. 
If  he  is  lL(!!y  v.  ouUiltil,  or  vtiy  UiUch  ovei  mat  died  in  speed,  he  has 
little  choice  of  ground  ;  but  if  he  finds  himself  stout  in  the  chase,  and  is 
pursued  in  his  native  mountains,  he  will  select  the  most  defensible  spot 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  reach,  and  woe  be  unto  the  dog  which  approaches 
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him  rashly.  His  instinct  always  leads  him  to  the  riyers,  where  his  long  legs 
give  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  deer-hounds.  Firmly  he  holds  his 
position,  while  they  swim  powerless  about  him,  and  would  die  from  cold 
and  &tigue  before  they  oould  make  the  least  impression  on  him. 
Sometimes  he  will  stand  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  making  a 
most  majestic  appearance ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  always  be  found  that 
the  spot  on  which  he  stands  is  not  approachable  on  his  rear.  In  this 
situation  he  takes  such  a  sweep  with  his  antlers,  that  he  could  extermi- 
nate a  whole  pack  of  the  mo^t  powerful  lurchers,  that  were  pressing 
too  closely  upon  him  in  front.  He  is  secure  from  all  but  man  ;  and  the 
ri£e  shot  must  end  him.  Superior  dogs  may  pull  him  down  when  run- 
ning, but  not  when  he  stands  at  bay* — P.  20-21. 

The  traditional  opinion,  that  the  deer  sometimes  attains  the 
age  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  is  of  course  not  countenanced 
by  our  author.  He  has,  however,  found,  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  Highlands,  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  longa  et  cer- 
vina  seneclus  of  Juvenal ;  and  the  Gaelic  adage, — 
<  Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  deer,' 

is  supported  by  marvellous  stories,  attested  by  chiefs  of  honour 
and  veracity.  With  all  his  respect  for  marvellous  traditions,  Mr 
Scrope  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  us,  that  all  the  accounts  he 
has  received  from  park-keepers  in  England,  where  there  are  red 
deer,  contradict  their  supposed  longevity,  and  establish  the  fact 
that  the  longest-lived  deer  has  not  exceeded  twenty  years  of  age. 

On  the  approach  of  storms,  the  deer  quit  the  more  elevated 
hills,  and  descend  to  the  low  ground,  anticipating  the  change  by 
sometimes  two  days.  They  never  perish  in  snow-drifts  like 
sheep,  and  they  are  seldom  destroyed  by  avalanches.  Only  two 
accidents  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  Atholl  forest  during  sixty 
years.  Eleven  deer  were  killed  by  an  avalanche  in  Glen  Mark, 
and  twenty-one  by  another.  The  harts  are  good  swimmers ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  rear  hart,  in  swimming,  rests  his  head  on 
the  croup  of  the  one  before  him,  and  that  the  rest  follow  In  the 
same  manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  the  deer  in  the  rutting  season, 
they  have  been  seldom  known  to  attack  man  without  a  cause. 
Instances,  however,  of  a  contrary  nature  have  occurred.  John 
Crerar,  having  got  behind  a  stag  which  was  at  bay  in  Glenmore, 
rashly  took  hold  of  his  hind-leg,  and  tried  to  throw  him  over; 

*  but,  when  he  was  about  to  do  so,  the  animal  saluted  him  with 

*  both  his  hind-legs,  and  with  such  effect,  that  one  of  his  hoofs 

*  broke  his   watch,  and  the   other  struck   him  in  the  mouth, 

*  knocked  out  one  of  his  teeth,  and  sent  him  sprawlincr  on  his 

*  back  to  the  edge  of  the  water.'  Mr  Scrope  mentions  that  there 
is  an  instance  upon  record  of  a  red  deer  having  beaten  off  a  tiger 
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which  was  set  loose  upon  it  in  an  enclosed  arena,  at  the  instance 
of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Mr  Gilpin  mentions  the  case 
of  a  peasant  having  been  dangerously  wounded  in  attempting  to 
turn  a  stag  when  pursued  by  the  hunters  in  the  New  Forest 
The  stag  holdinpr  on  his  course,  darted  one  of  his  antlers  into  the 
roan,  and  carriedhim  some  paces  sticking  upon  his  horns.  The 
unprovoked  ferocity  of  a  red  deer  confined  m  the  Park  at  Tay- 
mouth,  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Scrope : — 

«  In  October  1836,  the  Hon.  Mr  and  Mrs  Fox  Maule  had  left  Tay- 
raouth  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  towards  Dalguise ;  and  in  driving 
through  that  part  of  the  grounds  where  the  red  deer  were  kept,  they 
suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  came  upon  the  lord  of  the  demesne 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  passage,  as  if  prepared  to  dispute  it  against 
all  comers.  Mr  Manle  being  aware  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  trifle 
with  him,  or  to  endeayour  to  drive  him  away,  (for  it  was  the  rutting 
season,)  cautioned  the  postilion  to  go  slowly,  and  give  the  animal  an 
opportunity  of  moving  off.  This  was  done,  and  the  stag  retired  to  a 
SQudl  hollow  b}r  the  side  of  the  road.  On  the  carriage  passing,  however^ 
be  took  offence  at  its  too  near  approach,  and  emerged  at  a  slow  and 
stately  pace,  till  he  arrived  nearly  parallel  with  it ;  Mr  Maule  then  de- 
sired the  lad  to  increase  his  pace,  being  apprehensive  of  a  charge  in  the 
broadside. 

«  The  deer,  however,  had  other  intentions ;  for  as  soon  as  the  carnage 
moved  quicker  he  increased  his  pace  also,  and  came  on  the  road  about 
twelve  yards  ahead  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  a  lower  range  of  the  parks ;  but  to  the  astonishment,  and  no  little 
alarm  of  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  he  charged  the  offside  horse, 
plunging  his  long  brow  antler  into  his  chest,  and  otherwise  cutting  him. 

'  The  horse  that  was  wounded  made  two  violent  kicks,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  struck  the  stag,  and  then  the  pair  instantly  ran  off  the  road ;  and 
it  was  owing  solely  to  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  and  sense  of  the 
postilion,  that  the  carriage  was  not  precipitated  over  the  neighbouring 
bank.  The  horses  were  not  allowed  to  stop  till  they  reached  the  gate, 
although  the  blood  was  pouring  from  the  wounded  animal  in  a  stream  as 
thick  as  a  man's  finger.  He  was  then  taken  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
only  survived  two  or  three  hours.  The  stag  was  shortly  afterwards 
kiUed.*— P.  33. 

As  a  proof  of  the  determined  resolution  of  the  stag  when  pushed 
to  extremity,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  specimen  of  a  royal  battue 

fot  up  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  Mr  Scrope  quotes  from 
Barclay's  Defence  of  Monarchical  Government^  his  account  of 
the  deer-hunt  which  was  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Atholl  for 
Queen  Mary  in  1563.  As  we  agree  with.  Mr  Scrope  in  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  details,  we  shall  give  a  very  brief  account 
of  it.  About  two  thousand  Highlanders  spent  several  weeks  in 
driving  from  Marr,  Badenoch,  Jiiunay,  and  Atholl,  to  an  ap- 
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pointed  place,  two  thousand  deer,  besides  roes,  does,  and  other 
game.  The  Queen  was  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  ha- 
ving ordered  a  large  fierce  dog  to  be  let  loose  on  a  wolf  that 
appeared,  a  stately  hart,  the  leader  of  the  herd,  turned  his  face 
to  the  quarter  from  which  they  came,  and  was  followed  by  the 
whole  herd.  A  line  of  Highlanders  obstructed  their  path  ;  but, 
falling  flat  on  the  heath,  they  allowed  the  deer  to  pass  over  their 
bodies,  and  thus  to  wound  several  and  to  trample  two  or  three  to 
death.  A  detachment  of  the  deer,  however,  having  been  turned 
by  the  huntsmen,  the  royal  stag^hounds  were  let  loose,  and  360 
deer,  five  wolves,  and  some  roes  were  killed. 

Mr  Scrope  now  starts  from  Blair  Castle  on  his  first  excursion 
to  the  Deer  Forest,  and,  after  a  brief  dissertation  on  mountain 
scenery  and  mountain  appetites,  a  friend  from  Badenoch  (Mr 
Edwin  Landseer)  joins  him  at  breakfast  at  Bruar  Lodge.  In  full 
equipment,  the  party  ascend  the  flanks  of  Ben  Dairg,  and  in  the 
wilderness  of  rock  and  heath  they  have  quitted  every  thing  that 
is  associated  with  domestic  and  social  life.  No  sound  is  heard 
save  that  of  the  torrent ;  no  notes  but  the  wild  bird  s  scream ; 
the  scared  grouse  occasionally  change  their  resting-place ;  the 
plover  flits  from  stone  to  stone  ;  and  the  soaring  eagle  completes 
the  climax  of  living  nature.  A  hart  is  at  last  seen  lying  in  a 
bog,  and  a  group  of  hinds  adorn  the  brow  of  the  hill  above. 
All  are  on  the  alert.  *  Pray,  walk  and  creep  behind  mc,'  whispers 
the  leader ;  *  be  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  when  you  step  upon 

*  stones  tread  like  a  ghost.     If  your  back  aches  insupportably, 

*  lie  down  and  die ;  but  do  not  move  yourself  an  inch  to  save 

*  your  life.     Now,  let  us  put  our  caps  in  our  pockets.     Heaven 

*  bless  me  I  do  not  raise  up  your  hair  with  your  fingers  in  that 

*  way, — at  present,  it  would  be  more  becoming  to  be  bald.'  One 
of  the  party  now  watches  the  deer,  another  follows  with  the  dogs, 
and  a  third  takes  the  rifles.  The  party  now  advances,  sometimes 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  sometimes  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
burn,  now  writhing  on  their  stomaclis  through  the  mire,  till  they 
come  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  hart.  The  leader  now  raises  his 
rifle,  and  no  sooner  is  the  shot  fired  than  up  springs  the  deer, 
shot  through  the  body,  but  still  able  to  pant  up  the  steep  accli- 
vity which  lies  in  his  path.  The  dogs  are  let  loose ;  the  chase 
is  continued  over  the  hill,  and  on  reaching  its  summit  the  voice 
of  the  hounds  breaks  full  upon  their  ear. 

<  And  they  saw  one  magnificent  creature  standing  on  a  narrow  project- 
ing ledge  of  rock  within  the  cleft,  and  in  the  mid  course  of  a  mountain 
cataract.  The  upper  fall  plunged  down  hehind  him,  and  the  water, 
coming  through  bis  legs,  dashed  the  spray  and  mist  around  him,  and  then 
at  one  leap  went  plump  down  to  the  abyss  below ;  the  rocks  closed  in 
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upon  his  flankS)  and  there  he  stood,  biddiDg  defiance  in  his  own  mountain 
hold. 

*  Jost  at  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  as  it  seemed  on  the  verj 
brink  of  eternity,  the  dogs  were  Imying  him  furiouslj.  One  rush  of  the 
stag  would  have  sent  them  down  into  the  chasm,  and  in  their  fury  they 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger.  All  drew  in  their  breathy 
and  shuddered  at  the  fatal  chance  that  seemed  momentarily  about  to  take 
place.  Fortunately,  the  stag  (sensible,  perhaps,  of  his  danger)  showed 
less  fight  than  usual ;  still  the  suspense  was  painfully  exciting,  for  the 
dogs  were  wholly  at  his  mercy,  and  as  he  menaced  with  his  antlers  they 
retreated  backwards  within  an  inch  of  instant  dissolution.  ♦  •  ♦  • 
Whenever  the  deer  turned  aside  his  antlers  to*  gore  Tarff,  Derig  seized 
the  moment  to  fiy  at  his  throat ;  but  the  motions  of  the  hart  were  so 
rapid,  that  the  hound  was  ever  compelled  to  draw  back  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice.  ♦  ♦  •  The  stag  at  length,  being  maddened  with  these 
Texatious  attacks,  made  a  desperate  stab  at  Derig,  and  in  avoiding  it  the 
poor  dog  at  length  lost  his  footing,  his  hind^legs  passed  over  the  ledge 
of  the  rock,  and  it  now  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  recover  himself.  His 
life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the  fatal  scale  appeared  to  preponderate. 
Still  his  fore»legs  bore  upon  the  ledge,  and  he  scraped  and  strove  with 
them  to  the  utmost ;  but  as  he  had  little  or  no  support  behind,  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  drowning  man  who  attempts  to  get  into  a  boat,  and 
being,  also  like  him,  exhausted,  the  chances  were  considerably  against 
him.  In  struggling  with  his  fore-legs  he  appeared  to  advance  a  little, 
and  then  to  slip  back  again,  gasping  painfully  in  the  exertion  ;  at  length 
he  probably  found  some  slight  bearing  for  the  claws  of  his  hind  feet,  and, 
to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  every  one,  he  once  more  recovered  his  foot- 
ing, and  sprang  forward  at  the  deer  as  rash  and  wrathful  as  ever. 

«  Tortoise  (the  hero  of  the  party)  at  length  found  the  proper  spot,— 
fhe  rifie  was  tlien  raised,  but  when  all  hearts  were  beating  high  in  sudden 
and  nervous  expectation  of  a  happy  issue,  the  dogs  were  unfortunately 
in  such  a  position  that  a  shot  could  not  be  fired  from  above  without  risk 
to  one  of  them,  and  the  danger  was  fearful  as  ever.  Three  times  was 
the  aim  thus  taken  and  abandoned.  At  length  an  opening — the  crack 
of  the  g^n  was  heard  faintly  in  the  din  of  the  waterfall — the  ball  passed 
through  the  back  of  the  deer's  head,  and  down  he  dropped  on  the  spot 
without  a  struj^gle.  The  dogs  now  rushed  forward  and  seized  him  by 
the  throat ; — so  firm  and  savaye  was  their  grasp,  that  they  were  with  diflS- 
cnlty  choked  off.  The  men  came  cautiously  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock, 
and  began  to  take  out  the  huge  creature,  two  at  his  fore-legs  and  two  at 
his  hind  quarters,  and  thus  they  lifted  him  out  from  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  and  laid  him  at  length  upon  the  moss.' — P.  59-62. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  an  account  of  the  acci- 
dent which  befell  a  stag-hound  while  in  the  active  pursuit  of  a 
hart  in  the  Forest  of  Dirrie  More  in  Sutherland.  Having  fallen 
down  a  sloping  but  steep  precipice,  he  alighted  upon  a  project- 
ing shelf  of  rock,  from  which  there  was  neither  escape  nor  rescue. 

'  Tlie  rock,*  says  Mr  Scrope,  <  opposed  an  insuperable  obstruction  from 
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abore,  and  tho  precipice  menaced  certain  death  below.  *  •  »  The 
spot  could  not  be  approached  by  man ;  and  the  poor  animal,  expecting 
that  assistance  from  bis  master  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  afford, 
kept  up  a  continual  bowling  for  succour  during  daj  and  night.  He  con- 
tinued  to  linger  in  his  frightful  prison  for  several  days^  and  the  sounds 
of  his  voice  grew  feeble  and  feebler,  until  they  ended  in  a  sharp  kind  of 
whistle,  interrupt  by  various  efforts  to  break  out  into  a  bark.  Every 
kind  of  project  was  considered ;  but  no  means  could  be  devised  to  save 
him,  for  the  ground  was  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  could  be  lowered  and 
pulled  up  by  means  of  a  rope.  At  length  the  faint  sounds  ceased, — \m 
flesh  was  carried  away  by  eagles,  and  his  bones  are  still  whitening  on  tho 
rock.'— Pp.  65,  66. 

The  next  feat  of  the  party  was  one  in  which  the  sagacity  and 
instinct  of  the  deer  could  be  opposed  only  by  skilful  manoeuvring 
on  the  part  of  the  deer-stalker.  Having  discovered  with  the 
telescope  a  fine  group  of  eight  harts,  the  party  took  their  sta- 
tion on  Ben-y-venue,  and  scouts  were  sent  to  the  right  and  left, 
not  to  drive  the  deer,  but  to  endeavour  to  put  them  on  this  hill. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  deer  were  all  standing  up,  with  their  jutting 
necks  and  towering  antlers,  and  gazing  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  hind  directs  their  motions  while  the  lazy  harts  are 
doing  nothing.  They  seem  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  about  their 
line  of  retreat.  They  turn  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  and  come  a 
little  way  down  the  hill.  But  now  they  stop,  and  examine  all 
the  glen  before  they  venture  into  its  recesses.  They  scan  every 
part  of  the  ground,  and  look  with  intense  anxiety  on  every  object 
within  the  range  of  their  vision.  They  now  march,  like  a  re- 
treating army,  with  their  front  and  rearguard ;  and  with  mea- 
sured steps  they  wind  down  a  rocky  precipice,  impassable  appa- 
rently by  living  beast.  Dreading  that  they  would  go  straight 
down  the  glen,  and  not  come  over  to  the  middle  hill,  the  party 
were  in  despair ;  but  one  of  the  scouts  saw  a  parcel  of  hinds, 
which  he  thought  would  join  them  lower  down,  and  he  believed 
that  they  would  then  come  down  to  the  desired  place. 

*  Maclaren,'  says  Mr  Scrone,  '  the  skilful  missionary,  who  had  a  clear 
and  commanding  view  of  all  these  things,  began  to  set  to  work  in  a 
more  determined  manner :  he  pressed  forward  rapidly,  still  out  of  sight 
of  both.parcels  of  deer ;  till  at  length,  when  he  came  sufilcii^ntly  forward, 
he  dashed  down  the  hill  in  full  view,  shouting^,  hallooing,  and  hurling 
stones  down  the  mountain  with  all  his  mi^^it,  y^oin'^  to  and  fro  as  the 
deer  shifted,  slipping,  clamberinjr,  and  tumbling  in  such  perilous  places 
as  would  have  endangered  the  lile  of  a  mountain  god.'* — P.  80. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  the  deer  continued  to  advance  delibe- 
rately and  calmly.  The  hinds  la!^t  mentioned,  collected  and 
wheeled  about  under  the  influence  of  these  strange  noises ;  and 
the  decisive  moment  appeared  to  be  at  hand.    The  riflemen  pre* 
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pared  for  action ;  they  heard  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs ;  but  in  a 
moment  the  herd  changed  their  p)an.  The  hinds  had  started, 
and  the  harts  and  hinds  of  the  main  parcel  were  racing  up  to 
them.  A  change  of  tactics  was  now  necessary.  The  riflemen, 
who  had  never  oeen  seen  by  the  deer,  went  rapidly  over  the  hill 
in  a  new  direction  to  meet  them.  The  young  sportsman  from 
Badenoch  was  unequal  to  the  exertion  which  was  now  required ; 

*  his  limbs  faltered,  his  knees  trembled,  and  his  breath  came 

*  short  and  loud,  till,  quite  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  the  moor 

*  a  solitary  and  forsaken  man,  while  his  inhuman  companions 
*'  persisted  in  their  course/  The  two  practised  hillmen,  however, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  desired  spot,  and,   ^  worming  them- 

*  selves  through  the  heather,'  they  saw  from  behind  a  small  knoll 
*'  the  deer  feeding  forward  very  leisurely,  but  still  restless,  and 

*  with  their  sentinels  looking  back  towards  the  east/—*  They  lay 

*  still  as  death  till  some  hinds  passed  within  an  easy  shot ;  next 

*  came  a  four-year-old  hart,  which  was  suffered  to  pass  also  ;  the 

*  better  harts  were  following  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  points 

*  of  their  horns  were  just  coming  in  sight,  when  lo  !  Lightfoot, 

*  (Mr  Edwin  Landseer,)  having  come  into  the  ground,  fired  at 

*  the  small  hart  which  was  galloping  away  gaily,  and  gaily  did 
^  he  still  continue  to  gallop/  Ihis  injudicious  shot  compelled 
Tortoise  to  dash  forward  and  take  a  long  shot  at  the  last  deer 
that  was  passing.  The  stricken  deer,  however,  moved  off  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  He  soon  falls  behind  them,  and  one  of 
the  deer  is  seen  licking  his  wound,  Percy,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  stag-hounds,  is  let  loose,  and  tracks  his  prey  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tilt,  till  he  is  brought  to  bay  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
An  audacious  stranger,  (an  English  artist,)  however,  who  came 
up  to»  the  deer  in  this  position,  assailed  him  in  such  a  manner 
with  stones  and  a  bludgeon,  as  to  make  him  break  bay;  but 
Percy  continued  the  pursuit  till  the  deer,  quite  exhausted,  again 
stood  at  bay  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Tilt.  The  stranger  was 
again  approaching  the  deer  with  his  uplifted  club,  when  Tortoise 
raised  his  rifle  from  a  distance,  and  down  fell  the  mighty  hart, 
which  was  dragged  by  the  stranger  to  the  shore. 

In  his  third  chapter,  Mr  Scrope  introduces  us  to  the  deer 
forests  of  Badenoch,  and  to  the  legendary  tales  with  which  they 
are  associated.  Stories  of  witchcraft  and  fairies  carry  us  quickly 
through  his  pages,  and  the  fate  of  Walter  Gumming,  the  *  Wolf 
of  Badenoch,*  terminates  his  narrative. 

*  Walter  Camming  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  forest 
of  Gaick ;  he  was  the  son,  1  believe,  of  one  of  the  Cummings  of  Bade- 
noch, and  certainly  a  very  profligate  young  fellow.  Tradition  says  that 
he  determined  upon  making  a  number  of  young  women  sLear  stark 
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naked  OQ  the  farm  of  Ruthven,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Cam- 
ming^s  in  Badenoch.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  called  away  on  business 
to  AthoU,  and  the  daj  of  his  return  was  fixed  fur  this  infamous  exhibi* 
tion.  When  that  day  arriyed,  his  horse  galloped  up  to  the  court-yard, 
stained  "with  soil  and  blood,  with  one  of  bis  master's  legs  alone  hanging 
in  the  stirrup.  Search  was  instantly  made,  and  the  mangled  body  ^ 
Gumming  was  found  with  two  eagles  preying  upon  it.  •  *  •  * 
The  place  where  Walter  was  killed  is  called  Leim-ramfian,  or  the  Fin- 
galian*s  leap  ;  and  a  terrible  breakneck  place  it  is/ — P.  116. 

The  subsequent  chapter  teaches  us  the  cardinal  qualifications 
of  a  deer-stalker,  among  which  abstinence,  self-posscBsion,  watchi 
fulness,  strength,  and   courage,   are  among  the  most   tririaU 

*  His  muscle  must  W  of  warble,  and  his  sinews  of  steel.'  H« 
must  not  only  *  rUn  Hke  the  antelope,  and  breathe  like  the  trade 

*  winds ;'  but  he  must  be  able  *  to  run  in  a  stooping  positioil 

*  with  a  greyhound  pace,  having  his  backparallel  to  the  ground} 

*  and  his  fiice  within  an  inch  of  it  for  miles  together.'  He  must 
have  a  taste  for  running,  Hke  an  eel  through  sand,  ventre  d  terre^ 
and  he  *  should  be  accomplished  in  skilfully  squeezing  his  clothes 
'  after  this  operation,  to  make  all  comfortable/ 

<  He  'should  rejoice/  says  Mr  Scrope,  *  in  wading  through  torrents, 
and  be  able  to  stand  firmly  on  water-worn  stones,  unconscious  of  the 
action  of  the  current ;  or  if  by  fickle  fortune  the  waves  should  be  too 
powerful  for '  him,  when  he  loses  his  balance,  and  goes  floating  away 
upon  hi^  back^  (for  if  he  has  any  tact  or  sense  of  the  picturesque,  it  is 
presumed  be  will  fall  backwards,)  he  should  raise  his  rifle  aloft  in  thft 
air,  Marmion  fashion,  lest  his  powder  should  get  wet,  and  his  day's  sport 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  A  few  weeks'  practice  in  the  Tilt  will  make 
)p\m  quite  au  fait  at  this*  We  would  recommend  him  to  try  the  thing 
in  aspect  during  a  refreshing  north  wind,  which  is  adverse  to  deer-stalk- 
ing ;  thus  no  day  will  be  lost  pending  his  education.  To  swim  he  should 
nut  be  able,  because  there  would  be  no  merit  in  saving  himself  by  such  a 
paltry  subterfuge ;  neither  should  he  permit  himself  to  be  drowned, 
because  we  have  an  afi\iCtion  for  him,  and  moreover  it  is  very  cowardly 
to  die.'— P.  123. 

After  detailing  the  qualifications  of  the  riflemen,  and  the  tactics 
of  the  target,  Mr  Scrope  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  climate  of 
the  mountains,  when  the  deer-stalker  is  himself  brought  to  bay 
by  the  onset  of  the  elements.  The  prognostics  of  the  morning  are 
realized.  The  mazy  mist  clambers  up  the  hills,  and  invests  the 
landscape  with  its  watery  shroud.  The  discouraged  sportsmen 
are  seen  in  little  groups  on  the  dripping  heather,  sultry  and  im- 
patient, as  if  Nature  had  deviated  unjustly  from  her  course  in 
suspending  their  sanguinary  pleasures.  Bursts  of  sunshine,  and 
careering  clouds,  and  autumnal  gusts,  alternately  cheer  and  de« 
press  them.    The  accumulated  vapour,  restless  and  weary  with 
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its  embosomed  fires,  fixes  its  dark  mass  on  the  horizon,  and 
blackens  the  huge  form  of  the  impenditig  mduntain.  The  ftirious 
blast  at  last  arrives, — and  the  descending  torrent,  and  *the 
forked  thunderbolt,  and  the  peals  reverberating  from  rock  16 
rock :  The  rifles  of  heaven  are  discharged  among  the  intellectuail 
herd,  and  the  proud  huntsman,  ^ 

*  Scorch'd  by  the  ethereal  dart, 
And  his  limbs  black  with  lig^htning,' 

sinks  a  more  helpless  victim  than  the  stately  hart  struck  with 
his  shot,  or  torn  by  his  bloodhounds. 

After  describing  in  his  sixth  chapter  the  Forest  of  Atholl,  its 
principal  glens,  and  lakes,  and  lodges,  and  merry  foresters,  and 
amusing,  us  with  many  interesting  details  of  the  last  execution  at 
Blair — of  the  royal  feast  and  hunt  given  to  James  V.  in  1592— 
and  of  the  adventures  of  the  *  Wolf  of  Badenocb,'  he  proceeds  in 
chapter  seveiith  to  give  an  account  of  a  grand  deer  drive  to  Glen 
Tilt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  The  various 
sportsmen -were  concealed  at  different  stations  in  the  glen,  and 
none  of  them  were  permitted  to  stir  till  the  deer  bad  fairfy  passed 
them.  Sportsmen,  whose  discretion  could  be  relied  upon,  were 
occasionally  sent  with  the  drivers,  one  at  each  wing ;  but  they 
Were  only  to  consult  the  general  sport,  and  not  to  fire  unless  tlie 
deer  broke  fairly  out.'  On  occasions  like  this  the  drivers  often 
collected  a  herd  of  Jive  or  six  hundred  defer,  which,  upon  reaching 
the  glen,  ofteh  broke  into  parcels,  and  turned  back  upon  th^ 
drivers,  so  as  to  afford  splendid  and  animated  sport*  When  this 
took  place  the  firing  became  general^  and  the  dogs  were  then  turned 
loose,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  of  the  heavier  deer  to' bay. 

*  Cntck,  crack !  go  the  rifles, — for  either  shot 
A  noble  hart,  bleeding,  sinks  on  the  spot ; 

The  third  ball  has  migs'd, — but  the  hindmost  stag 
Was  struck  by  the  fourth  as  he  topp'd  the  crag. 

«  "  Uncouple  the  lurchers  I  '* — bright  onward  they  fly, 
With  outstretching  Hmb,  and  with  fire<flashing  eye : 
On  the  track  of  his  blood  they  are  winging  their  way  ; 
They  gain  on  his  traces,— 4ie  stands  at  bay ! 

*  Magnificent  creature !  to  reach  thee  I  strain 
ThK/ugh  forest  and  glen, — over  mountain  and  plain ; 
Yet,  now  thou  art  fallen,  thy  fate  I  deplore, 

And  toment  that  the  reign  of  thy  greatness  is  o'er.'  * 


*  From  the  Hon.  T.  H.  LiddePs  beautifal  poem  entitled  <  Deer^ 
StaUdng  Rhymes^'  printed  in  Mr  Scrop^s  volame,  p.  264. 
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The  incidents  of  this  deer  drive  were  numerous  and  exciting ; 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  them  as  they  de- 
serve. Beset  on  all  sides,  the  herd  darts  in  gallant  array  across 
the  meadow, — rushes  through  the  rocky  channel  of  the  Tilt, 
and,  ^  reeking  and  steaming/  scamper  right  up  the  face  of 
the  great  mountain,  pursued  by  ruthless  riflemen,  exhausted 
drivers,  and  half-blown  dogs*  The  skirmish  now  begins.  *  The 
'  herd  collect  into  a  dense  mass,  each  deer  wedging  himself  into 

*  it  as  he  finds  he  is  the  particular  object  of  attack.    Not  a  single 

*  hart  fell  out ;  and  the  hounds  at  length  returned  with  slinking 

*  countenances  and  drooping  stems,and,  lolling  out  their  tongues, 
'  they  lie  panting  on  the  greensward.*  In  this  encounter  the 
Duke  of  AthoU  killed  three  first-rate  harts,  and  Lightfoot  (Mr 
Edwin  Landseer)  slew  two^  and  other  rifles  did  proportional  exe- 
cution. A  French  Count  distinguished  himself  pre-eminently 
on  this  occasion  by  an  achievement  which  is  too  ludicrous  to  be 
omitted.  His  voluble  tongue,  and  his  perennial  music,  disturbed 
too  frequently  the  silence  which  the  deer  chase  so  imperiously 
demands.     After  missing  many  fair  shots,  he  directed  his  rifle 

*  right  towards  the  middle  of  a  dense  herd  of  deer.' 

« Every  thing  was  propitious — circumstance,  situation,  and  effect ;  for 
he  was  descending  the  mountain  in  full  view  of  our  whole  assemblage  of 
sportsmen.  A  fine  stag  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  fell  to  the  crack  of  his 
nfle,  *<  Hallo,  hallo  I" — forward  ran  the  Count,  and  sat  upon  the  prostrate 
deer  triumphing.  •*  US  bien,  mon arm^  vMis  ites  moriy  done!  Moi^jefais 
toujourt  det  coups  si^rs.  Ah  !  pauvre  enfant  I "  He  then  patted  the 
aides  of  the  animal  in  pure  wantonness,  and  looked  east,  west,  north,  and 
south  for  applause,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ;  finally,  he  extracted  a 
mosaic  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  and  with  an  air  which  nature  has 
denied  to  all  save  the  French  nation,  he  held  a  pinch  to  the  deer*s  nose, 
_«  PrendSf  mon  ami^prends  done!"  This  operation  had  scarcely  been 
performed,  when  the  hart,  who  bad  only  been  stunned,  or  perhaps  shot 
through  the  loins,  sprang  up  suddenly— overturned  the  Count — ran 
£gdrly  away,  and  was  never  seen  again.  **  Arriies  tot,  traitre  !  arrites^ 
mon  enfant.  Ah^  dett  un  enfant  perdu  !  AUez  done  d  tous  les  diables.*'  * 
—P.  228-229. 

Among  the  other  events  of  this  day's  sport  was  the  chase  and 
capture  of  the  Gown-cromb  of  Badenoch,  a  noted  blacksmith 
and  poacher,  whose  fowling-piece  had  disturbed  a  large  parcel  of 
deer  which  ought  to  have  joined  the  general  herd.  When 
brought  before  the  Duke,  his  Grace  asked  him  whether  he  would 
go  to  Perth  jail  for  three  months,  or  stand  a  shot  from  his  rifle 
at  a  hundred  paces.  Th^  blacksmith  chose  the  alternative  of  the 
bullet ;  and  the  ground  being  measured,  and  the  poacher  placed 
in  position,  the  Duke  called  for  his  best  rifle,  and  having  taken 
a  long  and  steady  aim^  the  life  of  the  poacher  was  prolonged,  and 
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the  breathless  suspense  of  the  hillmen  intermitted  by  the  ezplo* 
sion  of  the  copper  cap  !  The  Duke  called  for  another  rifle,  better 
primed— the  blacksmith  ^neither  flinched  nor  stirred,'  but  the  rifle 
again  uttered  its  shrill  note  of  mercy.  The  courage  of  the 
poacher  was  rewarded  with  his  fill  of  whisky ;  and  uiou^h  he 
promised  never  to  revisit  the  braes  of  AthoU,  yet  he  confessed 
to  the  Duke  that  he  *  couldna  aye  be  without  venison/  and  that 
he  would  find  '  mony  a  stoot  hart  in  Glenfiddich,  and  mony  a 
'  yell  hind  in  the  pine-woods  of  Braemar.' 

After  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  Mr  Scrope  proceeds  in  his 
eighth  chapter  to  recount  some  of  those  interestmg  adventures 
of  poachers  and  freebooters,  which  tradition  never  fails  to  pre- 
serve in  the  land  of  rocks  and  mountains.  These  stories  possess 
various  kinds  of  interest ;  but  two  of  them,  which  narrate  very 
recent  events,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  first  recounts 
a  desperate  struggle  between  a  deer  and  a  poacher,  who  very 
lately  plied  his  vocation  in  Glen  Tilt : — 

*  He  set  off  in  the  evening/  says  Mr  Scrope,  *  that  he  might  be  on  a 
deer  cast  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.  Whilst  it  was  dark,  he  descried  the 
horns  of  a  deer  in  a  hollow  very  near  him ;  he  had  small  shot  only  in  his 
gun,  and  was  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  change  the  charge 
without  danger  of  disturbing  the  stag.  He  crept,  however,  so  close  to 
him,  that  when  he  sprang  on  his  legs  he  fell  to  the  shot.  Not  a  little 
surprised,  the  poacher  threw  down  his  gun,  dashed  forward,  and  seized  his 
victim  by  the  hind  leg ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  him.  In  the 
struggle  the  man  kept  his  gripe  firmly,  whilst  the  deer  dragged  him  at  a 
tearing  pace  amongst  the  large  stones  and  birch  hags,  till  he  was  all  over 
bruises,  his  legs  severely  lacerated,  and  his  clothes  torn  to  shreds*  His 
bonnet  and  plaid  had  entirely  disappeared. 

*  He  now  contrived  to  get  hold  of  his  knife,  but  it  dropped  in  the 
struggle;  and  as  the  deer  still  sustained  its  vigour,  he  had  much  ado  to 
keep  hold  of  the  limb,  even  with  both  his  hands.  The  darkness  became 
deeper  as  the  animal  tore  and  strained  forward  through  the  skirts  of 
birch-wood,  and  both  repeatedly  fell  together. 

<  Breaking  forth  again  into  the  open  moor,  he  found  his  weight  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  energy  of  the  stag,  so  that  he  had  power  to 
swing  him  from  side  to  side,  till  at  length,  just  as  they  were  re-entering 
the  wood,  this  determined  bull-dog  of  a  fellow  fairly  laid  him  on  his 
broadside,  and  with  such  force  that  the  crush  seemed  to  stun  him. 

*  Stripped  almost  naked  as  the  man  was,  his  shirt  and  kilt  torn  to 
tatters,  and  his  hose  and  brogues  nearly  gone,  he  still  contrived,  by 
means  of  his  garters  and  shirt  belt,  to  secure  the  deer  by  binding  his  hind 
leg  to  a  birch-tree.  Having  accomplished  this  with  great  difficulty,  he 
returned  for  his  gun,  and  thus  at  length  secured  hb  victim.'— P.  86U- 
261. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Gaelic  poet  and  deer- 
stalker, Rob  Poun,  which  he  has  quoted  from  this  Joucnal  fnr 
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July  1831,  and  to  .which  we  refer  our  readers,  Mr  Scrope  gives 
an  account  of  auotber  day's  sport,  in  which  bis  party  were  sum* 
iMned  to  deal  with  three  fine  hasts  feeding  on  theisw^U  of  Ben 
Dairg.  .  Tortoise  and  Lightfo^t  had,  with  great  difficulty,  got 
^thin  sight  of  thedr  game,  and  were  about  to  oeetipy  a  little 
bftoll  covered. with  tuftS  of  hoalfaer,  when  a  chuckling  moorcock 

Xrunjcupfrom  tLe  beath,(and  caused  the  deer  to  break  over 
e  liill  when  the  sportsmen  bad  almost  placed,  their  fingers  upon 
the  tcigger^  This  disappointsnnt  was,  however,  amply  com- 
pensated ^by  Uie  brilliant  success  which  attended  the  remaining 
opecAli^ns  of  the  day. 

I  lAilbovery  interegting  narrative  of  this  day's  «port,  Mr  Scrope 
intcoduoes  the^foUowing  remarkable  account  of  an  incident  which 
happened  in  1837,  to  the  forester  of  Ciuny. 

•  <  In  passing  through  the  forest  of  Stramashie,  near  Loch  Laggan,  he 
descried  the  horns  of  a  stag  above  the  heather  at  some  distance ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  cover  of  a  grey  atone  on  the  lee  side  of  the  ani- 
mal's lair,  crept  baatiously  up  to  him  while  he  was  apparently  ad eep. 
He>  had  no  rifle,  but  opened  hi«  deer  knife,  which  he  placed  between  his 
teeth  that  hts  hands  might  he  freed,  and  then  threvr  himself  suddenly 
upon  the  stagi  Up  started  the  astonished  beast,  and  sprung  forward 
with  Donald  on  his  back,  who  grasped  him*  with  might  and  main  by  the 
korne,  to  keep  bis  seat  in  a  spdrtsman-like  manner:  no  easy  matter, 
I  trow;  for  the  animal  made  right  down  the  ragged  side  of  a  hill  with 
jKadlong  speed,  to  a  stream  in  the  glen  below,  and  dashed  through  it, 
still  bearing  his  anxious  rider  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he  barl 
neither  time  ner  ability  to  use.  When,  however,  this  galknt  -pair 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  and  the  deer  began  to  breast 
the  hill  and  relaix  his  speed,  Donald  was  enabled  so  hr  to  collect  his 
bewildered  senses  as  to  get  hold  of  his  knife ;  and  he  absolutely  contriTed 
to  plunge  it  into  his  throat.  The  deer  fell  forward  in  the  death-struggle, 
and  Donald  made  a  somerset  of  course.' — P.  281-282. 

.  A  struggle  of  a  diflferent  kind  took  place  between  a  cele- 
tirated  deer- stalker,  who,  while  hunting  in  the  island  of  Jura 
with  his  deer-rhounds,  came  suddenly  upon  three  magnificent 
Stags.  He  had  no  rifle.;  but  after  a  l<Hig  pursuit  be  came  up  with 
one  of 'the  deer  standings  at  bayin  some  long  heather,  and  quite 
exhausted.  The  dog  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  him  apparently 
done  up. 

rt  < '  As  soon,  however,  as  bis  master  shouted  his  name,  the  gallant  brute 
i^mng  at  the  stages  throat,  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
dog  was  tossed  three  times  in  the  air,  before  his  owner  could  get  quite 
up ;  and  was  thus  severely  wounded.  When  the  sportsman,  who  had 
only  a  little  herd-boy  with  him,  reached  the  arena,  the  stag,  without  at- 
tempiing  to  make  ofi^  thrust  at  them  right  and  left,  wheeling  round  and 
round  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  grapple  with  him ;  the  boy  had  his  leg 
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Quely  laeemted)  when  the  deer-«Ulk«r,  who  is  a  most  muscular  and 
rerml  man,  dashed  in  and  seized  the  animal  hj  the  horns.  The-oonv 
test  was  desperate  and  doubtliil ;  at  length  they  both  came  to  the  ground^ 
when  the  hunting-knife  finished  the  contest/^P.  282-283. 

The  same  sportsman,  when  shooting  sea-fowl  among  the  rocks 
9f  Cotonsay,  wounded  a  large  seal  basking  on  the  sm>re.  The 
stal,  howerer,  was  scuffling  over  the  rocKs  on  his  way  to  the 


*  «  When  our  enthusiastic  sportsman  sprung  from  the  boat,  and  grappling 
l^ith  the  slippery  brute  just  as  he  had  reached  the  water,  plunged  head- 
long with  him  into  the  sea,  where  a  singular  conflict  ensuedy  sometimes 
under  water  and  sometimes  in  view,  before  the  people  in  the  boat  could 
manage  to  get  hohl  of  either  of  the  combatants.  At  length,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  dragging  both  the  young  laird  and  his*  h%  friehd  into  the 
boat,  to  the  great  merriment  and  relief  of  his  companions/ — P.  2^4. 

Mr  Scrope  devotes  his  tenth  chapter  to  th^  subject  of  the  ori- 
ginal Scottish  greyhound)  and  treats  with  his  usual  skill  the 
useful  topics  of  leading  and  starting  the  deer^hotinds,  and  the 
equally  useful  oneof  feeding  and  bleeding  them.  In  bis  eleventh 
chapter  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  arid  best  day's 
sport  in  the  Forest  of  Atholl,  when  the  Duke  gave  him  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  forest,  and  commissioned  him  to  kill  as  many 
harts  as  possible.  We  can,  only  state  that  the  toils  of  the  day 
were  rewarded  by  eight  fine  harts.  This  chapter  terminates  with 
the  Hon.  Mr  Liddel's  poem,  entitled  *  The  Moors/  which 
•nbodies  the  brightest  lights  and  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
deer-chase. 

In  the  twelfth,  and  concluding  chapter  of  the  work,  Mr 
Macneill  of  Colonsay  gives  a  learned  history  of  the  Highland 
deer-hound)  and  a  pleasing  account  of  a  day  s  deer-coursing  in 
the  Island-  of  Jura,  which  every  reader  will  peruse  with  interest. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  the  preceding  abstract  is,  we  think 
that  it  will  fully  justify  the  high  praise  we  have  bestowed  on  this 
work,  and  induce  our  readers  to  sit  down  to  the  luxurious  repast 
from  which  we  have  risen.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in 
dosing  it,  the  triumphs  of  the  chase  have  not  left  on  our  minds 
impressiong  wholly  unalloyed ;  and  we  feci  ourselves  in  the  same 

•  cheerless  glen  '  from  wluch  Mr  Scrope  acknowledges  that  he 
looks  upon  *  those  distant  and  sunny  scenes  of  his  life.'  It  can- 
not be  that  we  wish  to  rejoice  again  over  the  bleeding  hart ; — 
to  witness,  in  their  last  convulsion^  the  glazed  eye  and  the  pal« 
Med  limb  of  the  tender  hind  ; — or  to  see  the  ferocious  bloodhound 
tearing  and  disfigurinur  the  noblest  forms  of  life  and  beauty. 
Every  season  o(  our  pil^rin^age  has  its  appropriate  enjoyments  ; 
and  the  occupations  of  our  spring  would  form  an  unsuitable  em« 
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ployment  for  the  winter  of  our  age.  The  pleasures,  too,  which 
wealth  commands,  and  the  active  occupations  which  a  vigorous 
constitution  may  have  enabled  us  to  pursue,  are  the  least  agree- 
able and  the  first  faded  of  all  our  recollections.  They  have  per- 
formed their  part  in  accelerating  the  stream  of  time,  as  it  passed 
lazily  through  the  hour-glass  of  life ;  and  having  done  this  for 
ourselves  alone,  they  were  hallowed  by  no  associations  of  duty 
or  of  mercy.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  those  sports  ia 
which  pain  is  inflicted,  or  life  destroyed.  The  cries  of  animal 
suffering,  and  the  red  current  in  which  life  ebbs  to  its  close, 
will  ring  in  the  ear,  or  appeal  to  the  eye,  when  the  pleasures 
which  they  yielded  have  been  forgotten.  They  are,  tnerefore, 
recollections  of  pain,  which  we  try  to  stifle  as  we  descend  into 
the  vale  of  years.  Mercy,  indeed,  is  the  especial  attribute 
of  age.  It  steals  upon  us  unperceived,  and  the  more  atteniiated 
our  own  thread  of  life,  the  more  do  we  sympathize  with  whatever 
lives  and  breathes.  In  the  world  of  instinct,  on  the  contrary, 
the  impulses  of  nature,  though  weakened,  are  never  subdued  by 
age.  The  decrepid  stag-hound  would  doubtless  start  from  its 
death-lair  to  assail  the  stateliest  hart ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  most 
daring  poacher  would,  in  similar  circumstances,  recollect  with 
satisfaction  his  boldest  and  bloodiest  achievements* 


Art.  1 1 1. — I .  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain^fiom  the  Declaration 
of  War  by  France  in  1793  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.  By 
William  James.  Edited  by  Captain  Cuamier,  R.N.  6 
vols.  8vo.     London  :  1837. 

2.  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1839. 

Tt  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  late  Mr  James  completed  the 
■*•  first  edition  of  the  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  Naval 
History  ever  published.  In  1816,  according  to  his  preface, 
he  published  his  first  naval  work — a  pamphlet  upon  the  merits 
of  tne  principal  naval  actions  of  the  late  American  War.  In 
1817  this  was  succeeded  by  a  single  octavo  volume,  entitled 
*  Naval  Occurrences  between  England  and  America.'  In  1819 
the  present  work  was  undertaken  ;  a  second  edition,  with  numer- 
ous and  important  additions,  appeared  in  1826 ;  and  the  present^ 
one  was  completed  in  1837.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  this 
important  work  has  not,  we  believe,  been  the  subject  of  deli- 
berate criticism ;  and  the  few  cursory  remarks  upon  it  which  we 
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have  chanced  to  see  in  print,  have  contained  very  little  notice  of 
its  peculiar  merits. 

The  book  itself  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to 
assert,  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  to  perfection,  in  its  own 
line,  as  any  historical  work  perhaps  ever  did.  The  principal 
transactions  narrated  in  it,  and  we  trust  by  this  time  the 
narrative  itself,  are  fortunately  too  well  known  to  require  a 
detailed  notice  of  its  contents.  But  a  general  sketch  of  its  plan 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  will,  we  think,  convince  our 
readers  that  the  high  character  we  have  given  of  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated. 

Mr  James  commences  his  work  with  a  very  useful  Intro- 
duction, in  which  he  briefly  and  clearly  sketches  the  progress  of 
Kaval  Architecture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  origin  of  the  prin- 
cipal improvements  in  the  British  Navy  before  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  history  itself  opens  with  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1 793,  and  closes  with  the  general  peace  of  18 1 5.  Every 
year  between  these  two  periods  occupies  a  separate  division  of 
the  work ;  and  every  such  division  is  subdivided  under  three 
heads,  detailing  respectively  the  movements  of  the  hostile  fleets, 
the  encounters  of  single  ships  and  boat  attacks,  and  all  colonial 
naval  operations.  The  Appendix  contains  a  separate  abstract, 
compiled  with  incredible  minuteness  and  accuracy,  for  each  year 
from  1793  to  1820  inclusive,  containing  the  number,  nature,  and 
tonnage  of  every  class  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  at 
the  commencement  of  that  year ;  together  with  the  particulars  of 
its  increase  and  decrease  during  the  preceding  year.  The  research 
necessary  to  procure  materials  for  twenty-eight  such  abstracts, 
and  the  labour  of  composing  them,  must  nave  been  so  great,  that 
they  alone  may  be  considered  as  a  striking  monument  of  industry. 
And  no  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  work  which  they 
illustrate,  will  deny  that  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
gradual  improvement  .of  British  naval  architecture,  as  exemplified 
m  the  successive  addition  of  new  classes  of  ships  to  the  Navy, 
and  the  increase  of  size  in  the  vessels  composing'the  former  classes, 
is  fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  care  and  pains  bestowed  upon  this 
part  of  the  work.  They  comprise,  however,  a  very  trifling  pro- 
portion of  Mr  James's  labours.  A  British  naval  historian  has 
Eeculiar  facilities  for  correctness  of  detail,  while  his  labour  and 
is  responsibility  are  of  course  proportionably  increased.  The 
log-books  of  every  British  man-of-war,  together  with  all  official 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  Jber  proceedings,  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Admiralty;  whose  records  consequently  contain 
the  most  perfect  information  now  extant  respecting  every  event 
of  consequence  in  which  a  British  ship  has  been  in  any  manner 
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concerned  for  many  years  past.  This  informatien,  k^wever,  is 
of  course  scattered  over  many  thousands  of  volumes,  and  buried 
amid  vast  quantities  of  the  trifling  and  uninteresting  details  which 
necessarily  occupy' nearly  the  whole  of  the  jouri^  of  a  ship's 
proceedings*  To  these  invaluable  records  we  believe  it  is  easy 
to  procure  access,  but  that  would  be  of  little  \me  to  any  One, 
unless  prepared,  like  Mr  James,  to  wade  through  folios  of  tedious 
minutiae,  in  the  hope  of  throwing) light  upon  a  single  disputed 
fact,  or  restoring  from  oblivion  a  single  meritorious  action.  In« 
valuable  as  they  are,  their  value  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
diamond  in  the  mine^  which  is  only  precious  to  him  who  has  skill 
and  industry  sufficient  to  discover  and  draw  it  forth  from  the 
darkness  in  which  it  is  buried.  These  resources,  however,  Mr 
James  appears  to  have  thoroughly  exhausted ;  and.  by  his  unwea* 
ried  industry  he  has  brought  to  light  many  gallant  actions,  and 
rescued  from  obscurity  many  brave  men,  whose  memory,  without 
his  aid,  would  have  been  lost  for  everi  This,  however,  is  not 
the  limit  of  bis  researches*  The  indefatigable  historian  has  ran- 
sacked the  columns  of  the  Gazette,  the  Moniteur,  and  several 
foreign  journals ;  and  has  made  himself  master  of  several  great 
French  historical  works,  and  of  the  productions  of  several  British 
and  American,  naval  writers.  With  a  candour  almost  as  unoom* 
mon  as  his  accmacy,  he  never  fails  to  notice  any  variation  of 
consequence  in  the  statements  of  the  hostile- party ;  and  either  to 
refute  it  by  argument,  or.  fairly  to  balance,  it  with  the  opposing 
testimony.  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  eannot  contemplate 
without  adnuration  the  impartial  and  unwearied  zeal  for  historical 
truth,  which  alone  <;ould  have  supported  him  through  his  tedious 
and  thankless  labours. 

In  his  accounts  of  actions  between  single  ships,  Mr  James 
details  from  the  log*book  of  the  British  combatant,  or,  where  that 
is  inaccessible,  from  the  official  account,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  encounter  took  place,  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the 
action,  and  the  loss  on  each  side ;  inserting  at  full  length,  from 
the  official  returns,  the  name  of  every  British  officer  killed  or 
wounded.  He  then  enumerates  the  exact  force  of  each  ship  in 
guns  and  men,  which,  in  cases  of  importance,  he  illustrates  by  a 
tabular  statement,  and  concludes  the  whole  with  his  remarks  on 
the  action.  His  narratives  of  the  encounters  of  fleets  are,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  upon  the  same  plan.  He  states  the 
separate  proceedings  and  loss  of  every  British  ship  engaged,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  if  she  nad  been  the  only  combatant ;  and, 
m  order  to  give  unity  to  these  details,  concludes  the  whole  by 
a  general  summary  of  the  action*  The  impartial  attention  be<' 
stowed  by  Mr  James  on  every  part  of  his  work,  renders  it  unne- 
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ceasary  to  illuBtrate  our  remarks  by  extracting  any  of  his  narra* 
tires.  The  same  elaborate  accuracy  distinguishes  them  ^1^ 
vhether  they  relate  the  proceedings  of  a  midshinman  in  eom- 
mand  of  a  four-oared  pinnace,  or  of  Nelson  at  tne  head  of  his 
Hiost  renowned  captains.  From  the  battle  of  TrafiEdgar  down  to 
the  capture  of  a  privateer,  the  reader  can  scarcely  open  upon  apas^ 
sage  which  will  not  convince  him  of  the  singular  clearness,  force, 
and  precision,  of  the  historian's  method  of  narration.  We  have 
only  to  add,  that  several  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
actions  are  illustrated  by  carefully  prepared  diagrams;  and  that 
the  work  contains  an  accurate  index  of  every  proper  najne^ 
English  or  foreign,  which  occurs  in  the  text,  together  with  a 
full,  dear,  and  correct  glossary  of  the  nautical  phrases  em- 
ployed. 

*  Virite  sans  pewr*  is  the  motto  which  Mr  James  has  pefixed 
to  his  work ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  unflinching-^ 
ly  acted  up  to  its  spirit.  His  correctness  ia  detail  has  brought 
mm  into  frequent,  and  almost  invariably  successful,  collision 
with  contemporary  authors,  for  whose  inferior  research  and  assi* 
dttity  be  certainly  makes  little  allowance.  It  must  be  acknow-** 
lodged  that  his  plan  ofexamining  every  different  statement  which 
relates  to  his  subject,  however  satisfactory  to  bis  readers,  can 
scarcely  be  equally  so  to  certain  rival  historians^  who  have  good 
reason  to  wish  that  he  had  thought  their  labours  worthy  of  less 
minute  attention.  These  gentlemen  may  perhaps  feel,  that 
however  appropriate  may  be  Mr  James's  present  n^otto  of  ^  Truth 
without  fear,'  that  of  *  Truth  without  mercy'  would  be  almost 
equally  so  ;  and  certainly  our  author's  veracity,  like  the  Turkish 
heroes  of  Lord  Byron,  appears  equally  independent  of  both. 
The  same  resolute  and  conscientious  zeal  has  impelled  the  bis* 
torian  into  certain  censures  of  £eu*  more  serious  importance.  We 
allude  to  the  strictures  occasionally  made  by  him  upon  the  con* 
duct  of  British  officers.  Some  of  these  have  led  to  public  con** 
troversies,  and  all,  we  fear,  have  contributed  to  create  a  preju- 
dice  against  the  work  in  which  they  occur,  especially  among 
members  of  the  naval  profession.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  any  of  these  discussions ;  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  in  the  fow  instances  where  such 
comments  occur,  they  are  obviously  inserted  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  uniformly  supported  by  strong  facts  and  arguments,  and 
rery  seldom  worded  with  unnecessary  harshness. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr  James, 
in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  making  a  brief  but  con- 
•ekisive  reply  to  an  attack,  the  feebleness  of  which  we  well 
remember  to  hare  remarked,  some  time  before  we  met  with  the 
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work  assailed.  The  author  of  this  attack  is  Captain  Glascock, 
well  known  as  a  naval  novelist,  who  some  years  since,  in  a 
publication  entitled  <  The  Naval  Sketch-Book/  thought  proper 
to.  make  some  very  hasty  and  unfavourable  comments  on  Mr 
James's  work.  The  value  of  his  invective,  and  the  historian's  suc- 
cess in  reply,  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  briefly  enumerating 
the  offences  imputed.  Those  chiefly  insisted  on  are  simply  a 
misprint  (noticed,  be  it  remarked,  in  the  Errata)  of  main-mast 
for  mizen-mn&t ;  the  inappropriate  use,  in  a  single  instance,  of  the 
term  ^ bear  up;'  and  the  phrase  'Truth  is  not  always  to  be 
spoken,' — a  sentiment  whicn  Captain  Glascock,  with  incredible 
carelessness,  represents  as  adopted  by  Mr  James,  though  it  is 
merely  quoted  by  him,  and  that  with  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
sent. *  In  a  similar  tone.  Captain  Glascock  remarks  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  the  reader  is  *  tantalized'  bjr  references 
to  *  James's  Naval  Occurrences,' — an  observation  which  he  takes 
care  to  express  generally ;  though  it  was  in  fact  applicable  only 
to  a  part  of  oAe,  out  of  the  five  volumes  composing  Mr  James's 
first  edition,  and  has  been  wholly  obviated  by  the  improvements 
of  his  second.  The  peculiar  manner  of  describing  general  ac- 
tions, which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  strongly  censured  as 
causing  obscurity  and  confusion,  while  all  notice  of  the  con- 
cluding summary,  by  which  Mr  James  always  endeavours  to 
elucidate  such  actions,  is,  with  characteristic  candour,  omitted. 
But  the'gallant  officer's  concluding  cavil  is  too  singular  not  to 
demand  separate  notice.  Mr  James's  accounts  of  detached 
actions  are  admitted  by  his  severe  critic  to  be  ^Jrequently  correct  ;* 
.—the  assailant  has  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  attempted  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  where  they  are  otherwise — but  are  *  en- 
'  cumbered  with  spiritless  details  of  number  of  men  and  weight 
*  of  metal  I' — those  details  being,  of  course,  the  very  test  by  wmch 
alone  a  seaman  could  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  action.  What  would  be  said  of  a  lawyer  who  should 
complain  that  an  abstract  of  title  was  'encumbered  with  spirit- 
'  less  details '  of  wills,  settlements,  and  mortgages  ?  When  we 
have  added  that  this  specimen  of  criticism  was  published  after  it 
had  been  some  time  announced  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr  James's 
work,  with  large  additions  and  corrections,  was  in  the  press,  we 
think  we  may  safely  leave  Mr  GlascockV  production  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers;  without  further  engaging  their  in- 
dignation on  our  side,  by  noticing  the  unworthy  attempts  at 
personal  sarcasm  with  which  he  endeavours  to  give  point  to 
nis  remarks.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  professional 
pedantry  which  this  officer  displays  in  his  constant  sneers  at 
Buch  a  history  as  we  have  described  that  of  Mr  James  to  be-— 
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simply  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  Mandsman/  In  order  to 
make  it  appear  how  widely  the  feelings  of  candid  and  liberal- 
minded  naval  officers  differ  on  that  point  from  those  of  Captain 
Glascock)  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  preface  added  to  the 
present  edition  of  this  work  by  Captain  Uhamier,  who,  as  an 
experienced  seaman  and  an  accomplished  critic,  has  a  double 
right  to  be  considered  a  high  authority.  '  Captain  .Brenton,'  he 
says,  in  reply  to  some  strictures  by  that  officer  on  Mr  James's 
woric,  *  asserts  that  no  landsman  can  write  a  naval  history,  be- 

<  cause  he  cannot  comprehend  the  detail  of  nautical  manceuvres, 

<  or  understand  the  phraseology  of  a  sailor.     I  defy  Captain 

•  Brenton  to  point  out  one,  only  one^  nautical  error  in  the  whole 

<  of  James's  history ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part 

*  of  the  work.     Every  word  is  right — is  strictly  correct.' 

We  are  sorry  that  a  fault  in  Mr  James's  history,  very  different 
from  anv  of  those  imputed  to  him  by  the  eager  but  not  very 
powerful  assailant  whom  we  have  just  noticed,  now  demands 
our  attention.  We  allude  to  the  bitter  and  persevering  anti- 
pathy towards  our  transatlantic  relations,  which  the  historian, 
with  a  singular  departure  from  his  usual  manliness  and  candour, 
takes  every  occasion  to  indulge.  We  are  bound  in  justice  to 
remark,  that  this  unfortunate  propensity  never  succeeds  in  per- 
verting the  main  current  of  the  narrative.  The  circumstances 
of  every  engagement  between  Englapd  and  America,  and  the 
force  of  the  parties  engaged,  are  recounted,  in  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, with  the  same  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  distinguishes 
the  rest  of  the  work.  But  almost  every  original  remark  made 
upon  them  by  the  author,  bears  traces  of  the  unworthy  feeling 
we  have  mentioned.  The  American  character  is  the  object  of 
perpetual  sarcasm ;  American  officers  of  undoubted  honour  are 
taxed,  on  very  slight  grounds,  with  falsehood  and  deceit;  and  the 
severest  constructions  are  put  upon  almost  every  proceeding  re- 
corded of  an  American  ship  of  war.  We  shall  not  exemplify 
this  frequent  injustice  by  multiplying  quotations,  which  neither 
Englishmen  nor  Americans  could  read  without  regret ;  but  we  are 
unwillingly  led  i(f  notice  a  single  case,  in  which  we  think  Mr 
James's  prejudices  have  so  unusually  distorted  his  judgment,  as 
to  betray  him,  with  all  his  precision,  into  a  striking  inconsis- 
tency. We  read,  at  p.  290,  vol.  vi.,  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  American  corvette  Frolic,  Captain  Bainbridge,  of  twenty- 
two  guns.  This  vessel  was  chased  by  a  British  frigate  of  forty- 
two  guns,  and  finding  it  impossible,  from  the  situation  of  the 
land,  to  make  her  escape,  surrendered  without  making  any  re- 
sistance. We  shall  not  pause  'to  enquire  whether  a  different 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  American  commander  would  have 
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amounted  to  culpable  temerity  or  not ;  but  we  think  it  is  clear 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  no  exertions  could  have  given  him 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  saving  his  ship ;  and,  therefore,  that  his 
surrender  was  at  least  justifiable.  Mr  James,  however,  with  inex- 
cusable harshness,  observes — *  We  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
^  call  a  French,  *or  even  a  British  captain,  who  had  acted  aa 

*  Master-Commandant  Joseph  Bainbridge  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  did 

*  in  this  instance  act,  a  j ,*  meaning,  we  suppose,  a  coward 

or  a  traitor.  Taking  Mr  James  at  his  word,  we  turn  to  vol.  ii., 
p.  354-5,  and  there  we  find  the    French  privateer  Bordelais, 

*  an  extraordinary  fine  ship*  of  twenty-four  guns,  striking  her 
colours  to  a  British  frigate  of  forty-six  guns,  *  without,  as  it  ap- 

*  pears,  making  any  resistance,' — certainly  without  provoking 
any  comment  from  Mr  James.  At  p.  95,  vol.  i.,  we  find  th^ 
British  twenty-four  gun-ship  Hyaena,  surrendering  (of  course^ 
tinder  the  circumstances,  unresistingly)  to  a  French  squadron ; 
a  surrender  which,  in  Mr  James's  first  edition,  was,  by  mistake^ 
represented  to  have  been  made  to  a  single  frigate  of  forty-four 
guns — a  mistake,  however,  which  did  not  provoke  the  application 
of  any  expressive  blank  to  the  British  commander.  So  strong 
ah  instance  of  partiality  speaks  but  too  forcibly  for  itself. 

There  is  one  effect  produced  by  this  unjust  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  Mr  James,  of  which  his  countrymen  have  a  peculiar  right 
to  complain.  It  is  of  course  most  conspicuous  in  his  details  of 
the  naval  occurrences  between  Enjrjand  and  America ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which,  a  most  masterly  exposition  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  most  of  the  defeats  sustained  by  British  ships  in 
the  American  war,  is  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  its  effect, 
by  being  delivered  in  the  language  of  an  eager  advocate,  not 
that  of  an  impartial  judge.  The  reader  is  in  most  cases  con* 
vinced,  as  clearly  as  evidence  and  arithihetic  can  prove  it,  that 
the  unsuccessful  party  yielded,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to 
overwhelming  force;  and  then  the  impression  on  his  mind  is 
weakened  by  some  unhandsome  attempt  to  impute  misconduct  to 
the  American  commander,  br  to  detect  trifling  inaccuracies  in 
his  official  report.  Had  Mr  James  reflected  how  easy  it  is  to 
prejudice  the  matter  by  the  manner,  or  could  he  have  foreseen 
the  injury  which  his  valuable  facts  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ments would  sustain,  from  being  delivered  in  the  language  of 
animosity  and  sarcasm,  we  are  convinced  that  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  ungracious  office  which  we  have  reluctantly  per- 
formed. 

The  style  in  which  Mr  James's  history  is  written,  is  in  our 
opinion  admirably  adapted  to  hi^  subject.  It  is  uniformly  clear, 
concise,  and  corrects—distinct  in  narration,  pointed  in  argument, 
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brief  and  forcible  in  remark.  These  commendations,  we  think, 
apply  to  6o  part  of  the  book  more  emphatically  than  to  the  pas- 
sag-es  in  which  due  honour  is  to  be  given  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
writer's  countrymen.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  conversant  with 
British  naval  histories,  will  easily  recall  instances  of  the  exagge- 
rated eulogy  which  has  been  so  unsparingly  bestowed  on  every 
trifling*  success.  With  singular  consistency,  the  same  writers 
Who  constantly  declare  British  sailors  to  be  invincible,  and  their 
triumphs  matters  of  course,  have  been  accustomed  to  pronounce 
every  tri-colored  flag  struck  at  sea  an  imperishable  trophy,  and 
to  hold  up  as  immortalized  every  oflBcer  who  captured  a  French 
cruiser.  In  a  more  rational  spirit,  and  we  are  convinced  with  a 
far  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  feeling  which  prevails  among^ 
British  officers,  Mr  James  carefully  abstains  from  unmeaning 
panegyric  i  and  evidently  thinks  that  the  praise  most  welcome  to 
his  hetoes  will  be  found  in  a  minute  and  accurate  detail  of  their 
achievements.  But  he  never  fails,  where  commendation  is 
clearly  due,  to  testify  a  just  pride  in  the  bravery  of  British  sea- 
mert ;  nor  does  he  ever  pass  over  any  of  those  celebrated  exploits, 
which  even  in  the  British  Navy  are  commemorated  for  their 
superior  daring,  without  freely  yielding  them  his  tribute  of  warm 
admiration.  * 

With  all  the  precision  and  authority  of  the  official  records 
from  which  so  much  of  it  is  drawn,  Mr  James's  work  has  per^ 
haps  contracted  something  of  the  dryness  of  their  style.  We 
confess  we  think  a  slight  degree  of  this  peculiarity  by  no  means 
out  of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present.  We  like  the  official 
quaintness  and  formality  with  which  Mr  James  prefaces  every 
engagement  by  a  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  position  of  the  hostile  vessels. 
We  have  already  noticed  with  approbation  the  style  of  his  com- 
ments, and  certainly  his  quiet  and  business-like  conclusion,  that 
•  this  was  a  very  creditable  affair,'  or  *  this  must  be  considered 
<  a  very  gallant  exploit,'  contrast  very  advantageously  with  the 
vague  and  tumid  applause  whose  frequency  in  naval  narratives 
^e  have  already  noticed.  A  history  destined,  as  we  foresee  the 
present  is^  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  text-book  of  British  nau- 
tical achievements  during  twenty  years  of  desperate  warfare,  has 
of  course  no  room  for  declamation  or  ornament,  even  if  they 
could  be  appropriately  used.  Such  a  work  resembles  the  ancient 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  which,  though  deficient  in  the  graces  of 
classical  architecture,  will  endure  for  ever — a  monument  of  de- 
parted greatness,  and  a  storehouse  xA  inestimable  treasure. 

Of  Captain  Chamier's  share  inihe  work  we  are  happy  to  speak 
with  unmixed  satisfaction.     In  his  preface,  he  briefly  but  iman- 
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swerably  disposes  of  some  very  feeble  criticisms  on  Mr  James's 
work ;  and  his  notes  are  sensible  and  interesting^  but  never  in- 
trusive. The  latter,  though  but  a  negative  merit,  is  one  which, 
in  a  professional  commentator  upon  an  unprofessional  work,  de- 
serves high  praise  as  a  proof  of  modesty  and  good  taste ;  and  in 
so  popular  and  succes^ul  a  writer  such  forbearance  is  doubly 
commendable.  The  work  is  completed  by  a  clear  and  concise 
narrative  of  the  Burmese  war  and  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  Naval  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  Mr  Cooper,  was  received  by  us  with 
as  much  anxiety  as  pleasure.  Mr  Cooper's  literary  talents  are 
\  so  well  known,  and  have  been  exercised  with  such  peculiar 
success  in  nautical  fiction,  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  they 
would  be  displayed  with  equal  effect  in  history.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  long  avowed  his  antipathy  to  the  English  cha^ 
racter,  and  we  certainlv  feared  that  his  management  of  a  sub* 
ject  so  eminc:itly  calculated  to  arouse  this  prejudice,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  its  display,  would  be  such  as  no  British  reader, 
however  moderately  endued  with  national  vanity,  could  have 
contemplated  with  patience.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit, 
that  while  our  anticipations  of  pleasure  from  the  work  have 
been  completely  fulfilled,  our  less  agreeable  forebodings  have 
been  only  partially  justified.  Mr  Cooper's  style  of  narration, 
though  occasionally  somewhat  careless,  is  uniformly  clear,  plea- 
sing,  and  lively — occasionally,  but  never  unnecessarily,  rising 
into  pathos  and  eloquence.  His  comments  on  the  various  ac-> 
tions  related  by  him,  though  not  always  impartial,  are  seldom 
expressed  in  unnecessarily  offensive  terms;  he  freely  and  can* 
didly,  in  many  instances,  bestows  praise  on  the  gallantry  of 
British  officers ;  and  does  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  claim 
superior  merit  for  his  countrymen,  without  being  apparently  jus- 
tined  by  his  previous  statement  of  facts.  But  of  his  attention  to 
the  details  of  his  subject,  we  cannot  speak  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  true  that  he  does  not  run  into  the  absurd  and  puerile 
exaggerations  by  which  some  few  American  naval  annalists  have 
disgraced  themselves.  His  narrations  are  generally  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  a  sensible  American  gentleman,  moderately 
well-informed  on  the  subject ;  that  is,  they  contain  but  one  side 
of  the  story,  though  that  is  calmly  and  temperately  related.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  In  a  relation  of  events,  so  long  the  subject 
of  public  discussion,  and  from  an  author  of  Mr  Cooper's  repu- 
tation, we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more.  We  have 
a  right"  to  expect  some  notice  of  British  accounts  and  Bri- 
tish official  statements— at  least  when  such  accounts  and  state* 
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ments  are  the  best  or  the  only  authority  respecting  the  facts  to 
be  investigated.  When  British  or  American  authorities  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  upon  particulars  respecting  which  their  means 
of  information  were  equal,  we  do  not  blame  Afr  Cooper  for  pre- 
ferring the  version  of  his  own  countrymen.  We  do  not  even 
insist  that  he  is  bound  to  notice  every  case  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence ;  though  the  weight  which  Mr  James's  decisions  acquire 
by  a  contrary  system,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reader.  But 
ought  not  Mr  Cooper  to.  admit,  or  at  least  to  uotice,  British 
accounts  of  facts  resting  wholly  within  the  knowledge  of  British 
historians  and  oflicers  ?  Is  he  justified  in  passing  over  a  point 
as  doubtful,  or  stating  it  upon  mere  conjecture,  when  there  is  a 
British  history  which  decides  it  on  direct  authority  ?  Is  he  jus- 
tified in  omitting  all  notice  of  an  important  casualty  to  the 
British,  because  the  American  accounts,  from  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence, are  silent  on  the  subject  ?  Ought  he  to  have  spoken  of 
the  size  of  a  British  frigate  destroyed  at  sea,  as  matter  of  doubt, 
when  Mr  James  had  pubjished  her  exact  dimensions  from  the 
public  records  of  the  navy  ?*  Ought  he  to  have  pronounced  it 
impossible  to  decide  how  far  the  previous  damages  of  a  British 
vessel  were  the  cause  of  her  capture,  without  noticing  that  a 
fact  is  asserted  in  the  British  oflScial  account,t  which  would 
show  those  damages  to  have  been  wholly  decisive  of  the  ac- 
tion ?l  Ought  he,  in  his  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  coast,  to  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  British  boats  ha- 
ving been  prevented  from  landing,  by  grounding  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  the  batteries  ?§  These  omissions,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  too  many  resembling  them,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
in  the  course  of  this  article.  While  we  acquit  Mr  Cooper  of 
intentional  unfairness,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  such  negligence 
as  this  is  only  one  degree  less  culpable.  Without  demanding 
from  the  American  historian  any  extraordinary  degree  of  indus- 
try, we  might  surely  expect  that  so  well-known  a  work  as  Mr 


*  See  Cooper,  vol.  ii.  p.  ]90  ;  James's  *  Naval  Occurrences,*  p.  112. 

f  For  our  qnotations  from  this  and  other  official  letters  and  papers,  we 
art?  indebted  to  James's  •  Naval  Occurrences,*  in  the  appendix  of  which 
work,  every  official  document,  relating  to  the  naval  actions  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  which  has  been  made  public,  is  g^iven  at  full  length.  From  a 
passage  in  Mr  Cooper's  history,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  448,)  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  access  to  this  work,  though  his  notice  of  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
unimportant  sentence. 

t  See  Cooper,  vol.  ii.  p.  215  ;  James's  <  Naval  Occurrences,'  App.  p. 
22. 

§  See  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  James's  *  Naval  History,'  vol.  vi.  p.  233. 
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James's  history  would  scarcely  escape  his  researches.  The  high 
authority  of  that  history  for  accuracy  and  research,  demanded 
from  Mr  Cooper  some  notice  of  such  of  its  assertions  as  contra- 
dict his  own  ;  and  we  think  that  the  oflfensive  remarks  by  which 
it  is  too  often  disfigured,  ought  to  have  been  but  an  additional 
incentive  to  an  able  and  diligent  American  writer,  fairly  to  meet, 
and  if  possible  triumphantly  to  overthrow,  its  statements  and 
inferences. 

We  must  farther  remark,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
consequences  of  this  remissness  recoil  upon  Mr  Cooper  himself, 
and  upon  the  service  to  which  his  work  is  dedicated,  with  unex- 
pectea  and  most  injurious  weight.  Mr  James,  amid  much 
unjust  disparagement,  has  certainly  succeeded  in  particularizing 
some  few  acts  of  flagrant  misconduct  on  the  part  of  American 
oflScers,  with  a  minuteness  which  must  be  admitted  to  establish 
a  strong  primd  facie  case  against  them.  And  we  have  now  a 
naval  history,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  writers 
living — himself,  we  believe,  educated  in  the  American  navy — 
in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  disgraceful  impu- 
tations 1  We  need  scarcely  dilate  upon  the  singularly  awkward 
appearance  assumed  by  these  facts.  The  outrage  committed  on 
board  an  American  frigate,  upon  a  British  sailor  applying  for 
his  discharge  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  (see  James,  vol. 
vi.  p.  86) — the  extraordinary  flight  of  an  American  commodore 
from  an  inferior  force,  (see  p.  213) — the  treacherous  attempt  of 
two  American  officers  to  seize  and  carry  off  a  British  midshipman 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  (see  p.  313) — and  the  inhuman  attack  of 
an .  American  corvette  on  a  small  armed  brig,  after  peace  was 
known  to  have  been  concluded,  (see  p.  388,)  are  all  examples 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  allude.  They  are  statements  on  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  suspend  our  judgment,  but  which  are 
certainly  made  with  such  clearness,  and  supported  by  such  a 
show  of  evidence,  as  must  render  the  absence  of  all  notice 
of  them  on  the  part  of  Mr  Cooper,  a  serious  mortification  to  the 
officers  whose  honour  they  impugn. 

For  our  own  part,  we  can  attach  no  real  value  to  a  history  in 
which  the  conflicting  evidence  on  every  disputed  point  of  import- 
ance is  not  fairly  balanced ;  and  we  shall  therefore  consider  it 
our  duty  to  compare  the  details  given  in  Mr  Cooper's  work  with 
the  evidence  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  reject,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  result  to  our  readers.  As  a  lively  and  well-written 
sketch  of  a  series  of  most  interesting  events,  we  are  prepared  to 
allow  very  high  praise  to  his  production  ;  but  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  protest  against  its  reception  as  a  carefully  compiled 
and  authoritative  history. 
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The  three  principal  struggles  in  which  the  nary  of  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged,  nave  been  the  Revolutionary  and 
TripoHtan  wars,  and  the  war  of  1812.  We  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  Mr  Cooper's  history  of  the 
first ;  the  remoteness  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  it  having 
deprived  them  of  their  interest,  and  rendered  their  details 
scanty  and  uncertain.  But  the  Tripolitan  war  is  perhaps  the 
event  upon  which  American  naval  officers  look  back  with 
the  greatest  pride.  In  May  1801,  these  barbarians  were  induced 
to  commence  hostilities,  by  the  refusal  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  comply  with  their  demands  of  presents  and  tribute  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  June  1805,  that  peace  was  concluded  upon  terms 
favourable  to  the  United  States.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  war,  the  port  of  Tripoli  was  repeatedly  blockaded  by  Ameri- 
can squadrons,  the  town  was  bombarded,  and  the  most  hazardous 
means  of  annoyance  were  resorted  to  by  the  American  officers, 
many  of  whom  appear  to -have  displayed  the  utmost  per* 
sonal  daring  in  their  attempts.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  extract  Mr  Cooper's  admirably  written  accounts 
of  two,  in  particular,  of  the  most  celebrated  adventures  which 
distinguished  this  desperate  warfare.  We  allude  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Decatur,  in  surprising  and  destroying  a  captured  Ameri- 
can frigate  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli;  and  to  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Captain  Somers  and  his  brave  companions,  in  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  destroy  the  Tripolitan  shipping  by  means  of  a 
fire-ship.  We  can  only  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  who,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us,  that  few  scenes  even 
in  Mr  Cooper's  naval  romances  surpass  in  eloquent  description 
and  deep  interest  these  two  striking  passages.* 

We  now  enter  upon  a  less  welcome  portion  of  our  present  task. 
The  first  naval  collision  which  took  place  between  England  and 
America,  subsequent  to  the  revolutionary  war,  was  an  unfortu- 
^nate  accident,  which  created  great  indignation  in  the  United 
States,  though,  as  it  appears,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds.  In 
April  1806,  the  Britisn  fifty-gun  ship  Leander,  Captain  Whitby, 
while  cruising  off  New  York,  chased  some  American  merchant- 
men, and  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  one  of  them  to  bring  her  to.  The 
shot  unfortunately  struck  a  small  fishing  vessel  lying  under  the 
shore,  which  was  not  observed  on  board  the  Leander,  and  killed 
one  of  her  men.  Captain  Whitby  was  tried  for  murder  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  and  of  course  acquitted ;  the  above  facts  being 
fully  proved  on  oath  before  the  court.     Most  persons,  in  such  a 


♦  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  27-36 ;  and  pp.  79-82. 
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case  as  this,  would  have  given  more  weight  to  the  solemn  depo- 
sitions of  three  or  four  British  officers,  than  to  the  mere  conjec- 
ture of  a  few  exasperated  American  fishermen.  But  the  follow- 
ing is  Mr  Cooper's  account  of  the  incident : — *  On  the  25th  of 

*  April  1806,  the  British  ship  Leander,  fifty,  Captain  Whitby,  in 

*  endeavouring  to  cut  off  a  small  coaster  that  was  running  for 

*  Sandy  Hook,  fired  a  sjiot  into  her,  which  killed  one  of  her  peo- 
ple.* Not  a  single  word  of  explanation  is  added,  nor  is  the  court- 
martial  held  on  Captain  Whitby  noticed,  though  its  proceedings 
have  been  printed  at  full  length  in  more  than  one  British  publica- 
tion. 

The  unfortunate  rencontre  between  the  British  ship  Leopard 
and  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  so  much  a  political 
question,  and  so  little  a  naval  battle,  that  we  shall  be  readily  ex- 
cused from  discussing  it.  We  shall  therefore  merely  remark, 
that  Mr  Cooper  appears  to  have  stated  the  facts  with  correctness, 
and  has  commented  upon  them  with  a  sense  and  moderation,  for 
which,  considering  the  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  deserves  great  credit. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  occurred  the  well-known  action  between 
the  President  frigate  and  the  Little- Belt  sloop-of-war.  As  Mr 
Cooper  states  the  conflicting  evidence  with  sufficient  fairness,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  the  question  which  party  commenced  hos- 
tilities. We  cannot,  however,  forbear  the  passing  remark,  that 
the  hostile  feeling  towards  America,  which  could  induce  the 
commander  of  a  sloop-of-war  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
a  frigate  of  fifty-two  guns,  must  certainly  have  been  unaccount- 
ably strong.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  such  a  situation, 
Mr  James  himself  would  have  preferred  pacific  measures  as  long 
as  any  choice  was  left. 

On  the  18th  of  June  1812,  war  was  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
first  shot  at  sea  was  fired:  the  British  frigate  Belvidera,  Captain 
Byron,  being  chased  by  an  American  squadron  under  Com  mo-' 
dore  Rodgers,  and  engaged  for  some  time  by  the  leading  ship. 
Captain  Byron,  however,  defended  his  ship  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
ner, and  at  length  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  This  action  is 
remarkable  for  the  somewhat  singular  comment  made  upon  it  by 
Captain  Hull  of  the  United  States'  navy: — *  I  am  confident,'  says 
that  officer,  in  an  official  letter,  *  that  could  the  Commodore  have 

*  got  alongside  the  Belvidera,  she  would  have  been  his  in  less  than 

*  one  hour.'  This  confident  prediction  that  three  powerful  frigates 
and  two  sloops  would  not  have  required  above  an  hour's  close  ac- 
tion to  capture  a  single  eighteen-pounder  frigate  of  forty-two  guns, 
must  be  allowed  to  possess  the  merits  of  modesty  and  probabi- 
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lity,  though  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the 
chasing  squadron. 

We  now  come  to  the  three  well-known  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed actions,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  British  by 
American  frigates.  It  will  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  to  state  generally,  that,  on  the  19th  of  August  1812, 
the  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres,  was  captured  by  the  Constitution, 
Captain  Hull ;  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  Macedonian,  Cap- 
tain Carden,  by  the  United  States,  Commodore  Decatur ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  December,  the  Java,  Captain  Lambert,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, Commodore  Bainbridge.  The  Guerriere  and  Java  were 
destroyed  at  sea;  but  the  Macedonian  became  an  American  fri- 
gate. The  actions,  though  of  course  differing  in  details,  pos- 
sessed several  characteristics  in  common.  Each  captured  frigate 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  during  from  one  to  two  hours  of 
actual Jiring J  according  to  the  British  accounts  ;  and  all  the  three 
actions  were  decided  in  consequence  of  the  British  ship  becoming 
dismasted  by  the  heavy  metal  of  her  opponent,  which  enabled 
the  latter  to  rake  her  with  impunity  until  further  resistance  was 
impossible. 

Our  first  remark  upon  these  three  celebrated  actions  will  natu- 
rally be  a  comparison  of  the  force  of  the  combatants.  The  Eng- 
lish frigates  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  mounted  from  forty- 
six  to  forty-eight  guns;  twenty-eight  long  eighteen-pounders, 
four  nine-pounders,  and  the  rest  thirty-two-pounder  carronades. 
In  size  they  were  all  below  eleven  hundred  tons,  and 
their  regular  complement  was  three  hundred  men  and  boys; 
but  the  Guerriere  was  nearly  forty  men  short,  and  the  Java 
bad  on  board  from  seventy  to  eighty  supernumeraries.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  force  of  the  American  ships,  we  shall  state  that 
of  the  President,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class,  subsequently  captured 
by  the  British.  This  powerful  frigate  measured  1533  tons; 
her  sides  and  bulwarks  were  thicker,  and  her  spars  and  rigging 
stouter,  than  those  of  a  British  seventy-four  gun  ship,*  and  she 
was  an  excellent  sailer.  She  was  pierced  for  fifty-six  guns,  and 
mounted  at  her  capture  fifty-two ;  thirty-two  long  twenty-four- 
pounders,  and  twenty  forty-two-pounder  carronades.  Her  com- 
plement was  understood  to  be  four  hundred  and  eighty  men.  In 
these  details  there  is  no  room  for  mistake,  the  Presiclent  having 


•  The  President's  sides  were  20  inches  thick  at  the  midship  main-deck 
port-sill ;  those  of  an  ordinary  British  seventy-four  in  1812  were  19 
inches,  and  those  of  a  British  first-class  eighteen-pounder  frigate  only 
15  inches. 
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been  surveyed  as  a  British  frigate,  and  every  particular  respect- 
ing her  being  now  recorded  in  the  official  archives  of  the  British 
jaavy.  The  United  States  and  Constitution  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Americans  to  be  precisely  similar  in  size  and  force  to  tlie 
President,  except  that  each,  we  believe,  mounted  fifty-four  instead 
of  fifty-two  guns ;  and  that  the  Constitution  carried  thirty-two 
instead  of  forty-two-pounder  carronades.  Thus  the  weight  of 
broadside  of  the  lightest  of  the  two  Americans  was  nearly  one- 
half  heavier  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  three  British  fngates. 
Such  a  superiority  as  this  renders  it  needless  to  mention  the 
crippled  masts  of  the  Guerriere,  or  the  inexperienced  crew  of  the 
Java.  That  there  should  have  been  a  different  result  in  either 
of  the  three  actions,  was  clearly  a  physical  impossibility. 

We  now  proceed  to  Mr  Cooper's  remarks  on  the  subject. 
After  mentioning  the  Guerriere's  loss  and  damages,  be  says,  ^  All 

*  this  execution  had  been  done  between  the  time  when  the  bhips 

*  opened  their  fire  a-beam,  and  the  moment  when  the  Guerriere's 

*  masts  fell ;  for  the  few  shot  thrown  by  the  Constitution  pre** 

*  viously  to  the  first  event  were  virtually  of  no  use,  and  subse- 
*•  quently  to  the  last  she  did  not  discharge  a  gun.     The  whole 

*  period  between  the  time  when  the  Guerriere  commenced  her 
^  fire  at  long  shot,  and  that  when  she  actually  hauled  down  her 
/  jack,  something  like  two  hours,  was  included  in  the  enemy's 

*  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the  combat ;  but  it  is  well  under- 

*  stood  by*  professional  men,  that  in  truth  the  battle  was  decided 

*  in  a  fourth  of  that  time,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  )  98.)  We  may  here 
remark,  that  Captain  Dacres  asserts  in  bis  official  letter  that  the 
Constitution  ^  returned  his  fire '  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
before  the  firing  terminated,  and  two  hours  before  the  Guerriere's 
surrender;  and  adds  that  the  ships  continued  ^  exchanging  broad* 

*  sides '  until  they  came  to  close  action.  Whether  the  Consti- 
tution's long  twenty-four  pounders  were  *  virtually  of  no  use ' 
except  at  close  quarters,  we  should  imagine  the  party  against 
whom  they  were  directed  must  have  been  best  able  to  decide. 

Mr  Cooper  avoids  any  detailed  comparison  of  the  size  and  force 
of  either  of  the  American  frigates  with  that  of  her  opponent. 
He  however  states  pretty  correctly  the  force  of  the  British  party, 
and  admits  generally  that  their  opponents  were  ^  larger  and 
<  heavier  ships.'      But   he  adds,    ^   It  is  understood   that  the 

*  Guerriere  was  nearly  as  long  a  ship  as  her  adversary,  and  it  has 
^  been  asserted  on  respectable  authority  that  she  was  actually 
^  pierced  for  fifty-four  guns,  though  it  is  admitted  that  she  had 

*  but  forty-nine  mounted  in  the  action,  one  of  which  was  a  light 

*  boat  carronade,*  (vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  *  It  is  stated  on  authority 
*'  deemed  worthy  of  credit,'  he  subjoins  in  a  note,  *  that  the 
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*  Guerriere  was  pierced  for  thirty  ^uns  on  the  gun-deck,  but  that 

*  she  had  no  bridle  port  below.     Five  ports  that  could  have  been 

*  fought  in  broadside,  are  said  to  have  been  vacant  when  th^ 

*  Americans  took  possession.'  These  exaggerations  are  soon 
disposed  of.  The  precise  dimensions  of  the  Guerriere,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  President,  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  as  recorded  from  actual  measurement  by  responsible 
officers.     On  this  authority,  not  less  *  respectable  and  worthy  of 

*  credit '  than  those  cited  by  Mr  Cooper,  the  President  mea- 
sured, as  above  mentioned,  1533  tons;  her  length  ^  over  all,'  or 
from  head  to  stern,  was  204  feet,  and  that  of  her  lower  deck  173 
feet  3  inches — being  equal  to  that  of  most  British  seventy-fours. 
On  the  same  authority,  the  Guerriere  measured  1092  tons;  her 
length  over  all  was  180  feet  4  inches,  and  her  length  on  deck  154 
feet  6  inches;  that  is,  she  was  from  19  to  24  feet  shorter  than 
her  opponent.  She  was  pierced  for  only  forty-eight  broadside 
euns,  but,  as  Mr  Cooper  states,  mountea  forty-nine,  having  on 
board  two  standing  bow-^uns  which  could  only  be  used  in  chase. 
And  we  have  to  add,  that  every  one  of  the  particulars  here 
quoted  respecting  her,  has  been  in  print  and  uncontradicted  for 
upwards  ol  twenty  years. 

Mr  Cooper  next  attempts  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  weight  of 
metal  by  an  argument  long  ago,  we  had  thought,  silenced — cer- 
tainly lonjf  ago  satisfactorily  answered.*  He  says,  *  An  officer 
'  of  the  Constitution,  of  experience  and  of  great  respectability, 

*  who  is  now  dead,  assured  the  writer  that  he  actually  weighed 

*  the   shot  of  both  ships,   and   found   that  the    Constitution's 

*  twenty-fours  were  only  three  pounds  heavier  than  the  Guer- 

*  riere's  eighteens,  and  that  there  was  nearly  the  same  differ- 

*  ence  in  favour  of  the  latter's  eighteens,'  (voU  i.  p^  200.) 
Some  particulars  to  the  same  purpose  are  given  at  p.  445,  vol. 
i. ;  and,  among  Mr  Cooper's  remarks  on  the  capture  of  the 
Java,  we  find  the  following  extraordinary  statement: — *  Thedis- 
'  cussions  in  the  public  prints,  which,  naturally  followed  the  dif- 

*  ferent  combats,  m  nations  speaking  the  same  language,  brought 

*  forth  some  minute  statements  at  the  time,  which  seem  to  have 
^  been  better  founded  than  common.     By  one  of  these  statements^ 

*  which  was  evidently  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Constitution, 
^  that  ship  mounted,  in  the  action  with  the  Java,  fifty-four  guns, 
'  and  threw  677  lbs.  5  oz.  of  metal  at  a  broadside  ;  the  apparent 
^  deficiency  between  the  metal  and  the  known  palibre  of  tne  guns 


See  James's  Nav,  Occ  p.  10. 
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*  arisine  from  short  weight  in  the  shot.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

*  Java  US  said  to  have  mounted  forty -nine  guns,  and  to  have 
^  thrown  605  lbs.  of  metal  at  a  broadside.     It  is  affirmed  in  this 

*  account)  that  the  Java's  eighteens  threw  a  shot  that  weighed 

*  19  lbs,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  By  this  convenient  manner  of  reck- 
oning, the  Constitution's  superiority  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  little  more  than  one-eighth !  Now,  some  difference  does  fre- 
quently exist  between  shot  of  the  same  weight,  in  consequence 
of  the  metal  being  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  method  of 
casting  used.  Old  and  rusty  shot,  likewise,  generally  diminish 
perceptibly  in  weight ;  and  shot  arc  occasionally  cast  hollow,  in 
order  to  render  them  less  cumbrous  in  handling,  and  from  an 
idea  that  it  increases  their  range.  But  we  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  all  persons  skilled  in  gunnery,  that  in  shot  of  the  same 
diameter^  a  slight  diflfereuce  in  mere  weight  will  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  the  effect  produced  on  the  object  aimed  at. 
Now,  that  American  dhot  will  fit  British  guns,  and  conse- 
quently that  British  and  American  shot  of  the  same  nominal 
weight  are  of  the  same  actual  diameter,  appears  from  the  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  main-deck  guns  of  the  Constitution  and 
United  States  were  actually  of  British  construction  ;*  and  also 
from  the  fact  of  two  of  the  Macedonian's  guns  having  been  found 
on  board  an  American  sloop  of  war.f  If,  then,  the  shot  on  which 
the  experiments  mentioned  by  Mr  Cooper  were  tried,  did  not,  as 
is  most  probable,  accidentally  differ  from  that  generally  used  on 
board  the  respective  ships,  it  still  appears  that  the  alleged  varia- 

•tion  must  have  been  merely  in  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  of 
little  or  no  importance;  so  that  the  opponents  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  what  they  appeared  to  be,  twenty-four  and  eighteen- 
pounder  frigates.  By  way  of  rendering  his  hypothesis  respecting 
the  shot  more  probable,  Mr  Cooper  suggests  that  the  Guerriere 
and  Java,  which  were  French  prizes,  may  have  retained  their 
French  guns,  and  consequently  made  use  of  French  shot, 
(pp.  199-225.)  This  very  consequence,  we  thi;ik,  might  have 
shown  Mr  Cooper  the  improbability  of  his  singular  conjecture. 
How  were  frigates,  equipped  in  an  English  port  and  supplied 
with  English  stores,  to  provide  themselves  with  French  shot  ? 
Does  Mr  Cooper  suppose  that  the  Guerriere  and  Java,  when 
captured  by  the  British,  had  French  shot  enough  on  board  to 
last  them  for  ever?  Or  does  he  think  it  probable  that,  whenever 
they  wanted  a  new  supply,  French  shot  were  cast  or  procured 


*  See  Jame;i'8  <  Naval  History,'  vol.  vi.  p.  5.       |  See  Ibid.  p.  221. 
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exprcBsly  for  their  use  ?  But,  waiving  this  argument,  we  find, 
on  turning  to  James's  *  Naval  History,'*  that  the  upper-deck  guns 
at  least  of  both  these  frigates,  must  have  been  changed  while 
they  were  in  the  English  service ;  as  all  the  guns  so  mounted 
at  the  first  capture  of  the  vessels  were  wholly  different  in  calibre 
from  those  carried  by  them  when  they  respectively  encountered 
the  Constitution.  It  is  therefore  most  improbable  that  any  of 
their  French  guns  were  retained.  Having  thus,  we  hope,  dis- 
posed of  Mr  Cooper's  arguments  on  the  point  of  comparative 
force,  we  shall  not  consider  it  necessary  to  reply  to  his  vague 
insinuations,  that  ^  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  difference  be- 

*  twcen  these   vessels  was   less   than  might   be  inferred  from 

*  their  respective  rates,'!  (vol.  ii.  p.  199  ;)  or  that  *  it  is  probable 

*  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  broadsides  of  the  ships 

*  was  much  less  than  the  apparent,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 

Another  of  Mr  Cooper  s  arguments  is,  that,  admitting  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  ships,  *  the  diflference  in  execution  was 

*  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  disparity  in  force,'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
2*25  ;)  and  consequently,  that  if  the  vessels  had  been  equal,  the 
American  woUld  still  have  had  the  advantage.  As  this  appears 
rather  a  favourite  plea  of  Mr  Cooper's,  we  shall  devote  a  few 
lines  to  answer  it.  Even  where  two  ships  of  unequal  force  have 
been  opposed  fairly,  broadside  to  broadside,  and  the  smaller  has 
been  overpowered,  such  reasoning  is  scarcely  admissible,  especi- 
ally if  the  defence  has  been  obstinately  protracted.  For  in  suA 
a  case  the  weaker  party's  means  of  offence  diminish  as  the  combat 
proceeds  ;  and  there  is  generally  a  time  during  which,  resistance 
having  nearly  ceased,  the  victor  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  fire 
with  comparative  impunity,  and  consequently  with  a  coolness 
and  deliberation  which  ensure  a  great  disparity  in  execution. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  from  men  who  are  chilled  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  can  scarcely  hope  for  victory,  and  who 
fight  under  the  certainty  that  every  moment  is  diminishing  what 
hope  they  have,  the  same  coolness  and  alacrity  which  the  near 
prospect  of  success  is  sure  to  inspire. 

But  this  is  much  more  emphatically  the  case  where,  as  in  the 
unsuccessful  frigate  actions  with  America,  the  weaker  combatant, 
from  the  inferior  strength  and  solidity  of  her  equipment,  and  her 
opponent's  superior  metal,  becomes  early  dismasted,  and  lies 


•  Vol.  iv.  p.  249,  and  vol.  yi.  p.  21. 

•  The  Constitution  was  rated  as  a  forty-four ;  the  Guerriere  and  Java 
as  thirty-eights.  Who  would  infer  fronr  this,  that  the  American  frigate 
was  one-half  superior  in  force  to  either  of  her  opponents  ? 
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helplessly  enduring  an  incessant  raking  fire,  until  further  resist- 
ance is  out  of  her  power.  In  such  a  case,  the  loss  inflicted  by 
the  conquered  ship  may  have  been  in  full  proportion  to  that 
suffered  by  her,  up  to  the  moment  when  she^as  deprived  of  the 
means  of  resistance ;  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  this  was  not 
actually  the  case.  But  surely  it  is  most  unfair,  in  estimating  the 
comparative  skill  of  the  combatants  by  the  execution  done  by 
^ach,  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  captor  the  loss  inflicted  by  him 
during  a  time  when,  thanks  to  some  inches  of  additional  diame- 
ter* in  his  masts,  he  was  enabled  to  sweep  the  decks  of  his  op- 
ponent with  entire  security. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  tends  to  increase  in  appear- 
ance that  disparity  of  loss  in  which  Mr  Cooper  finds  so  much 
ground  for  exultation.  In  the  British  service,  every  seaman 
wounded  in  action,  however  slightly,  is  entitled  to  a  gratuity 
called  smart  money,  of  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  severity  of 
his  wounds;  but  in  the  American  navy  no  such  custom  exists. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  British  commander,  and  one 
which  he  cannot  neglect  without  gross  impropriety  and  injustice, 
to  include  in  his  official  account  of  an  action,  the  name  of  every 
individual  of  his  crew  who  has  received  in  it  the  smallest  injury. 
Hence  every  trifling  scratch  and  contusion  contributes  to  swell 
the  total  of  the  British  ^  loss  in  killed  and  wounded ;'  while  the 
American  commander,  having  no  motive  for  enumerating  amon^ 
his  wounded  such  as  are  not  seriously  hurt,  very  naturally  and 
reasonably  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  and  indeed  most  pro- 
bably never  hears  of  the  injuries  of  such  of  his  men  as  are  not 
disabled  from  attending  their  duty.  That  slight  hurts  are  not 
generally  included  in  the  American  lis>ts  of  wounded,  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  captured  British  officer  ;t 
and  also  in  some  measure  from  the  unusually  small  proportion 
which  the  American  wounded  are  stated  to  have  borne  to  their 
killed,  in  most  of  their  successful  actions.     Thus  we  find  ^  seven 

*  killed  and  seven  wounded'  given  as  the  loss  of  the  Constitution 
in  her   action   with  the  Guerriere,   (Cooper,  vol.  ii.  p.   198;) 

*  five  killed  and  seven  wounded'  as  that  of  the  United  States 
when  she  took  the  Macedonian,  (  p.  207 ;)  and  ^  five  killed  and 

*  five  wounded'  as  that  of  the  Wasp  when  engaging  the  Frolic, 


♦  The  President's  main-mast  was  two  feet  eleven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  fortified  by  fishes,  which  made  it  three  ftet  five  inches.  That 
of  a  first-  class  eighteen -pounder  British  frigate,  was  only  two  feet  three 
inches. 

t  See  James's  <  Naval  History,'  vol.  vi.  pp.  101,  134. 
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the  American  navy,  and  assuming  that  the  American  officer  was 
not  enabled  by  his  Government  to  hold  out  any  peculiar  induce- 
ments to  seamen  volunteering  for  his  ship,  let  us  look  simply  to 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  manned  by  each  belligerent. 
We  find  from  the  abstract  for  1812,  given  by  James,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  America,  England  had  584  crui- 
sing vessels  iu  commission,  102  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line. 
We  also  find  from  Mr  Cooper's  History,  (vol.  ii.  p.  167,)  that  at 
the  same  period  America  possessed  seventeen  men-of-war,  exclu- 
sive of  gun-boats,  eleven  of  them  being  frigates,  and  the  re- 
maining nine  sloops-of-war  and  armed  brigs.  So  that,  in  1812, 
Great  Britain  had  to  furnish  584  crews,  102  of  which  necessarily 
required  from  500  to  900  men  each;  while  America  had  to  sup- 
ply seventeen  crews  only,  the  largest  of  them  being  composed  of 
not  more  than  480  men.  Now,  assuming  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment to  be  a  powerful  agent  in  manning  a  navy,  we  imagine  that 
Mr  Cooper  will  scarcely  assert,  that  to  man  584  vessels  with  its 
aid,  is  as  easy  as  to  man  seventeen  without  it.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  compulsion  had  been  necessary  to  muster, 
at  the  utmost,  5000  able  man-of-war's  men  in  so  maritime  a  coun- 
try as  America.  And  we  think  we  may  confidently,  under  these 
circumstances,  appeal  to  any  reasonable  man,  whether,  after 
making  the  amplest  allowance  for  the  difference  of  population 
and  the  aid  of  impressment,  every  American  commander  of  the 
seventeen  must  not  have  found  it  easy  to  procure  for  his  ship  a 
larger  number  of  first-rate  seamen  than  any  ten  British  cruisers 
of  the  same  rate  were  likely,  by  their  utmost  exertions,  to  get 
together. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  these  three  celebrated  actions 
by  a  supposititious  case,  for  the  original  suggestion  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr  James's  pamphlet  above  mentioned,  and  which 
we  think  calculated  to  put  their  real  nature  in  a  just  and  striking 
point  of  view.  The  largest  two-decked  ships  belonging  to  the 
British  navy  during  the  American  war,  were  rated  of  eighty, 
and  mounted  eighty-six  guns  each;  thirty  long  thirty-two 
pounders,  thirty-two  long  twenty-four-pounders,  eighteen  thirty- 
two-pounder  carronades,  and  six  twenty-four-pounder  carronades. 
Their  complement  was  720  men  and  boys,  and  their  usual  size  was 
about  2200  tons.  A  simple  arithmetical  process  will  make  it 
clear,  that  the  proportion  of  force  borne  by  such  a  vessel  as  this 
to  the  Constitution  frigate,  was  scarcely  so  great,  except  in  mere 
number  of  guns,  as  that  which  the  latter  ship  bore  to  the  Guer- 
riere  or  Java.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  British  eighty-gun 
ship  had  engaged  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  latter  had  sur- 
rendered, as  the  captured  British  frigates  did,  after  an  hour's 
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close  action,  in  a  sinking  state,  and  with  one-third  of  her  crew 
killed  and  wounded — with  which  party  would  Mr  Cooper  have 
considered  the  honour  of  such  a  conflict  to  remain  ?  And  what 
wouhl  he  have  said*  if  a  British  historian,  aware  of  the  compara* 
tive  force  of  the  combatants,  had  devoted  half-a-dozen  pages  to 
expatiate  on  the  *  moral  effect  of  the  combat,'  (Cooper,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  197-201 ;)  declaring,  that  *  after  making  all  proper  allow- 

*  ance  for  the  difference  of  force,'  all  good  iudges  *  saw  the  pro* 

*  mise  of  many  future  successes  in  this,*  (p.  200 ;)  and  styling 
the  event  of  the  action  *  a  brilliant  and  unexpected  success,' 
(p.  199,)  and  the  *  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare?' 
(pp.  201,  214.)  And  yet,  either  the  facts  and  figures  we  have 
aoove  stated  must  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  or  the  cases  must 
be  admitted  to  be  parallel. 

About  the  time  of  the  engagement  between  the  Constitution 
and  Guerriere,  the  American  sloop  Wasp,  Captain  Jones,  en- 
countered the  British  brig  Frolic,  Captain  Whinyates,  which 
vessel  had  been  partially  disabled  by  carrying  away  her  main- 
yard  and  springing  her  main-topmast  in  a  gale.  The  vessels  enga-> 
ged,  and  a  very  slight  additional  damage  rendered  the  Frolic 
wholly  unmanageable;  while  the  Wasp,  though  her  injuries  in 
the  action  were,  to  all  appearance,  much  more  severe,  was  en- 
abled to  take  a  raking  position,  which  she  maintained  until  the 
Frolic  became  perfectly  defenceless.  The  opponents,  but  for 
the  Frolic's  disabled  state,  would  have  been  equally  matched, 
each  mounting  eighteen  guns,  and  being  armed  with  thirty-two- 
pounder  carronades.     Mr  Cooper,  however,  says  that  the  Frolic 

*  mounted  on  her  main-deck  sixteen  thirty-two-pounder  carron- 
^  ades,  and  four  long  guns,  differently  stated  to  have  been  sixes, 

*  nines,  and  twelves,  with  two  twelve-pounder  carronades  on  her 
^  topgallant  forecastle.     This  armament    would  make  a  force 

*  greater  than  that  of  the  Wasp  by  four  guns — a  disparity  that 
^  is  not  immaterial  in  vessels  so  small,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  212.)  Our 
reply  to  this  statement  will  be  very  simple.  We  affirm  that  all 
the  first-class  brigs  which  belonged  to  the  British  navy  during 
the  American  war,  were  precisely  uniform  in  size,  force,  and 
construction.  They  measured  about  380  tons,  and  mounted  six- 
teen thirty-two-pounder  carronades,  two  long  sixes,  and  a  twelve- 
pounder  boat-carronade,  (the  latter  very  rarely  used  in  action ;) 
and  their  complement  was  120  men  and  boys.  To  this  welU 
known  class  the  Frolic  belonged,  and  this  was  her  exact  force  ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  experience 
of  every  person  then  or  previously  connected  with  the  British 
marine,  when  we  assert  that,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  there  did  not 
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exist,  and  never  had  existed,  any  British  brig  of  war  of  greater 
size  or  force  than  that  just  described. 

Speaking  of  the  previous  damages  of  the  British  vessel,  Mr 
Cooper  remarks — *  As  respects  the  particular  combat  between 

*  the  Wasp  and   the  Frolic,  in  the  published  accounts  of  the 

*  English  captain  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  crippled  condition 

*  of  his  ship  when  she  went  into  action.     It  is  admitted  that  the 

*  Frolic  had  her  mainyard  on  deck  when  she  engaged,  and,  as 

*  little  canvass  was  required,  her  aftersail  was  reduced  to  her  fore 

*  and  aft  mainsail.     There  are  circumstances  in  which  the  loss  of 

*  a  brig's  main-topsail  would  be  of  the  last  importance,  and  there 

*  are  circumstances  again  in  which  it  would  be  of  little  moment. 

*  On  this  occasion  it  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  influen- 

*  ced  the  result ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the  yard  was  down,  may 

*  have  prevented  the  mast  from  falling  during  the  engagement, 

*  instead  of  falling  after  it.   On  details  of  this  nature  it  is  difficult 

*  to  reason  accurately,  so  much  depending  on  minute  circum- 

*  stances  which  must  escape  the  general  observer.    In  effect,  the 

*  loss  of  the  mainyard  converted  the  Frolic  into  a  half-rigged 

*  brig ;  a  species  of  vessel  that  is  in  much  request  among  sea- 

*  men,  and  which  it  would  require  fewer  men  to  manage  than  a 

*  full-rigged  brig,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  And  to  support  this  ar- 
gument, Mr  Cooper,  in  his  account  of  the  action,  omits  all 
notice  of  the  Frolic*s  becoming  unmanageable,  and  seems  to  re- 
present the  commanding  raking  position  obtained  by  the  Wasp, 
as  the  accidental  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels 
became  foul.  Now,  considering  that,  according  to  Captain 
Whinyates'  official  letter,  the  Frolic,  early  in  the  action,  had  her 
gaff  headbraces  shot  away,  or,  in  other  words,  was  deprived  of 
that  fore  and  aft  mainsail  which  Mr  Cooper  admits  to  have  been 
the  only  aftersail  left  her  by  her  previous  casualties,  we  think  it 
difficult  to  contend  that  the  '  circumstances  in  which  the  loss  of 

*  a  brig's  main-topsail  would  be  of  the  last  importance,'  did  not 
exist  in  the  present  case.  But  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr 
Cooper,  while  noticing  in  a  general  manner  the  *  stress'  laid  by 
Captain  Whinyates  on  his  previous  damages,  omits  all  notice  of 
the  conclusive  fact  by  which  the  British  commander  shows  that 
those  damages  actually  decided  the  battle.  The  American  his- 
torian certainly  seems  to  liave  found  it  *  difficult  to  reason  accu- 

*  rately'  on  the  circumstances  of  the  engagement ;  but  we  think 
Captain  Jones  and  his  officers  must  have  been  very  *  general  ob- 

*  servers'  indeed,  if  the  loss  of  the  Frolic's  only  aftersail  was  a 

*  circumstance  so  minute  as  to  escape '  their  notice.  And  we  are 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  difference  the  fall,  *  during 

*  the  engagement  instead  of  after  it,'  of  a  xnast  on  which  she  was 
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already  unable  to  spread  an  inch  of  canvass,  could  tave  possibly 
made  in  the  brig's  condition. 

Lastly,  supposing  that  the  Frolic  had  really  been  a  half- 
rijj^ged  brig,  or  brigantine,  how  would  the  case  have  been  altered  P 
The  disadvantage  under  which  that  vessel  laboured,  consisted 
simplv  in  being  compelled  to  commence  the  action  in  such  a  state 
that  the  loss  of  a  single  spar  left  her  wholly  unmanageable ;  while 
her  opponent  was  deprived  of  several,  without  material  inconve- 
nience. We  do  not  see  how  this  disadvantage  would  have  been 
lessened  by  being  the  consequence  of  her  original  style  of  equip- 
ment, and  not  of  injury  accidentally  sustained.  In  beither  case, 
we  think,  could  the  American  crew  fairly  boast  that  they  had 
rendered  her  unmanageable  by  their  superior  skill  or  energy. 
Every  seaman  knows  that  a  ship  possesses  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  action  over  even  a  full-rigged  brig,  and  still  more  over  a 
brigantine,  by  being  less  easily  disabled.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  believe  that  no  cruiser  of  any  considerable  force,  either  in  the 
Britbh  or  American  navies,  has  been  rigged  as  a  brigantine ;  one 
reason  for  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  increased  probability  of 
such  a  vessel,  from  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  her  after-rigging, 
being  disabled  by  a  chance  shot. 

Shortly  after  the  action  between  the  Constitution  and  Java,  the 
American  sloop  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence,  of  twenty  guns,  en- 
gaged the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  eighteen  guns ;  which  vessel 
was  captured  after  a  short  but  very  close  action,  and  shortly  after- 
wards sunk.  The  Hornet  was  armed  with  thirty-two- pounder  car- 
ronades,  and  had  on  board,  by  the  account  of  Mr  Cooper,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men — by  that  of  Mr  James,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  The  Peacock  differed  from  the  usual  force  of  brigs  of 
her  class;  being  fitted  with  twenty-four-pounders  only.  This  deci- 
ded disparity  of  force  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  event  of  the 
action,  but  not  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  are 
stated  to  have  attended  it.     *  The  only  shot,'  says  Mr  Cooper, 

*  that  touched  the  hull  of  the  Hornet,  was  one  fired  as  the  latter 

*  ship  was  falling  off  in  wearing ;  and  it  merely  glanced  athwart 

*  her  bows,  indenting  a  plank  beneath  the  cathead,*  (vol.  il. 
p.  230.)  This,  in  an  action  which  commenced  within  half-pistol 
shot,  and  terminated  considerably  closer,  may  appear  an  incredi- 
ble circumstance.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  guns  of  the  Peacock 
had  been  secured  in  so  ineffectual  a  manner  as  to  overset  and 
break  loose  at  every  discharge,* — a  defect  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  disabled  several  British  sloops  of  war  at  this  time,  and  among 


♦  See  James's  Nav.  Hist.  voL  vi.  p.  ly-l. 
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others  the  Epervier  and  Avon  brigs,  afterwards  captured  by  the 
Americans.  Correct  aim  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  ;  it 
presently  became  unsafe  even  to  fire  the  guns ;  and,  in  short,  the 
Peacock  was  yery  soon  as  defenceless  as  a  merchantman.  To  re- 
duce such  a  vessel  to  a  sinking  state,  after  lying  close  alongside  for 
full  twenty  minutes,  would  have  been  no  difficult  task  for  any  well- 
armed  and  well-disciplined  ship  of  the  Hornet's  force.  We  are 
sensible  that  the  defects  in  the  Peacock's  equipment  are  but  a  pal- 
liation of  her  inability  to  defend  herself.  They  were  certainly 
highly  discreditable  to  the  persons  employed  in  supplying  her 
with  stores  ;  and  must,  we  should  think,  have  been  discovered,  if 
her  crew  had  been  regularly  exercised  at  the  guns.  But  that  a 
properly  armed  British  sloop  of  war  should  be  actually  sunk  in 
action,  without  having  planted  a  single  shot  in  her  opponent's 
hull,  would  be  a  circumstance,  long,  we  trust,  to  remain  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  naval  warfare. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  action  which  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate  by  the  Shannon,  The  circum- 
stances of  this  extraordinary  exploit  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  state  that  the  Chesapeake 
was  carried  by  boarding  after  a  battle  of  only  fifteen  minutes. 
We  proceed  to  Mr  Cooper's  observations  on  the  subject.  He 
attributes  the  success  of  the  British  frigate  to  certain  *  fortuitous 
*  events,'  (p.  294  ;)  the  most  prominent  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  cowardice  and  negligence  of  a  certain  bugleman,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  summon  the  boarders  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
discomfiture  of  this  recreant  minstrel  is  stated  to  have  prevented 
the  men  on  the  Chesapeake's  main-deck  from  being  aware  of  the 
emergency,  until  the  quarterdeck,  where  all  the  boarding-weap- 
ons were  stowed,  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  resistance 
consequently  became  impossible.  Mr  Cooper,  however,  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  enlighten  his  readers  on  one  or  two 
important  points  connected  with  the  incident  just  noticed.  Were 
none  of  the  Chesapeake's  officers  or  men  able  to  sound  the  bugle 
of  the  fugitive?  Or,  if  so,  were  their  powers  deranged  by  the 
advance  of  the  British  boarders  ?  How  came  the  men  on  the 
Chesapeake's  main-deck  not  to  know  that  the  ships  were  foul,  and 
that  a  scuffle  was  going  on  over  th#ir  heads  ?  And  may  they 
not  have  had  good  reasons  for  keeping  below,  independent  of 
that  afforded  them  by  the  desertion  of  their  Tyrtseus  ?  We 
think  Dr  Scriblerus  himself  would  have  acknowledged  that  the 
miraculous  powers  of  ancient  music  are  no  longer  wholly  un- 
rivalled, had  he  lived  to  hear  of  a  frigate  captured  in  fifteen 
minutes,  because  her  bugleman  failed  at  the  proper  moment  to 
strike  up  <  Hail,  Columbia  1 ' 
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Another,  and  a  Seut  more  plausible  excuse  for  the  Chesapeake's 
captui^  is  found  in  the  assertion  of  Mr  Cooper^  that,  by  a  fatal 
chance  of  war,  every  officer  of  rank  on  that  frigate's  quarterdeck 
had  been  disabled  just  before  the  boarding.  <  The  upper  deck/ 
he  says,  *  was  now  left  without  an  officer  on  it  above  the  rank 
of  a  midshipman/  (vol.  ii.  p.  288.)  Now,  we  have  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  American  official  letter  for  disputing  this  state- 
ment. .  By  that  account,  Mr  Ludlow,  the  Chesapeake's  first 
lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  officers  stated  by  Mr  Cooper  to  have 
been  disabled  as  above,  ^  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  repel  the 

*  boarders.'  *  And  yet  Mr  Cooper  enumerates  this  officer's  name 
among  those  who  ^feil  before  the  enemy  boarded,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 

Mr  Cooper  also  mentions  that  ^  some  disaffection  existedamong 

*  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake ;'  that  ^  she  had  an  unusual  number 

*  of  mercenaries  in  her ;'  and  that  ^  Captain  Lawrence  went  into 

*  this  engagement  with  strong  reluctance,  owing  to  the  peculiar 

*  state  of  his  crew,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  We  have,  of  course,  no  means 
of  meeting  these  statements ;  but  we  may  observe  that,  by  insist- 
ing so  much  upon  them,  Mr  Cooper  betrays  his  doubts  whether 
the  ^  fortuitous  events,'  elsewhere  noticed  by  him,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  by  themselves  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Che- 
sapeake's capture.  A  subsequent  assertion  of  Mr  Cooper's  will 
also  appear  to  British  readers  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his 
disparagement  of  the  American  crew. 

^  The  Chesapeake,'  he  affirms,  ^  did  not  fire  until  all  her  guns 

*  bore,  when  she  delivered  as  destructive  a  broadside  as  probably 

*  ever  came  out  of  a  ship  of  her  force.     For  six  or  eight  minutes 

*  the  cannonading  was  fierce,  and  the  best  of  the  action  is  said  to 

*  have  been  with  the  American  frigate,  so  far  as  the  general  effect 
of  the  fire  was  concerned,*t  (vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  It  must  be  a  most 
pleasing  reflection  to  Mr  Cooper,  that  the  Chesapeake's  seamen, 
notwithstanding  their  *  peculiar  state,'  fired  so  much  better  than 
a  thoroughly  disciplined  British  crew,  and  only  owed  their  de- 
feat to  the  lamentable  defection  of  their  bugleman;  but  we  doubt 
whether  its  credibility  will  be  generally  admitted.     \  When  the 

*  enemy,'  says  Mr  Cooper,  *  entered  the  ship  from  hb  fore-chan- 

*  nels,  it  was  with  great  caution,  and  so  slowly  that  twenty  reso- 

*  lute  men  would  have  f  epulsed  him,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  289.)  Mr 
Cooper  may  rest  assured  that,  by  such  attempts  at  detraction,  he 

•  See  James's  Nav.  Occ.  A  pp.  59. 

I  In  this  assertion  Mr  Cooper  rather  softens  the  language  of  the 
American  Court  of  Enquiry,  who  actually  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  Shannon  «  was  reduced  almost  to  a  sinking  condition.'— (See  James's 
Nav.  Occ.  A  pp.  pp.  59, 60.) 

VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLIII.  ^ 
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only  injures  kig  owii  caiiSe.  Captain  Broke  \vas  liithgelf  the  first 
man  on  board  the  Chesapeake ;  and  considering  that,  ty  Mr 
Cooper's  own  account,  the  struggle  on  bo^d  her  coiild  not  have 
lasted  more  than  five  or  six  ihinutes,  we  think  his  men  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  very  inactive  in  supporting  him.  We  trust,  for  the 
credit  of  Mr  Cooper's  countryihen,  that  they  w6re  not;  for,  if  so, 
we  can  only  account  for  the  short  duration  of  the  combat  by  the 
disagreeable  hypothesis,  that  the  deliberation  of  the  British  en- 
trance on  the  Chesapeake's  deck  must  have  been  compensated  by 
the  singular  agility  and  unanimity  of  the  American  exit.  Why 
could  not  Mr  Cooper  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  Chesapeake 
was  taken  by  a  sudden  coup-de-maitij  skilfully  timed  and  gal- 
lantly executed,  and  which  the  fortune  of  war  crowned  with  de- 
served success? 

*  The  ehemy,*  by  Mr  Cooper's  account,  *  fired  down  the 
^  hatchi^,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  many  men  in  this  man- 
*  ner,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tneir  fire  was  returned,*  (vol. 
ii.  p.  290.)  The  latter  clause  is  skilfully  worded.  Their  fire 
was  not  returned^  for  it  produced  immediate  submission ;  but  it 
was  provoked — provoked  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  up  the 
Chesapeake's  hatchway,  which  killed  a  British  marine.* 

For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  lay  any  extraordinary  stress  on 
the  unusual  quickness  with  which  this  brilliant  action  was  decided. 
The  accident  of  the  ships  becoming  foul,  appears  to  have  been 
unexpected  by  both  parties ;  and  a  naval  action  which  has  once 
become  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  is  seldom  very  protracted.  But 
that  the  British  crew  were  backward  in  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them,  or  that  their  fire  was  inferior  to  that  of  their 
opponent)  are  assertions  which  we  think  will  meet  with  credit 
from  few  persons  who  remember  what  the  Shannon  was  in  1813. 

In  September  1813,  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Barclay,  and  consisting  of  two  ships,  a  brig, 
a  schooner,  and  two  gun-boats,  was  captured  by  the  American 
squadron,  under  Captain  Perry,  of  two  large  brigs  and  eight 
schooners  heavily  armed.  The  battle  was  desperately  maintained 
for  three  hours,  during  which  the  American  commodore's  brig 
was  compelled  to  strike  her  flag,  but  could  not  of  course  be  taken 

Eosse^ion  of.     The  American  loss  Wife  123,  and  the  British  135 
illed  and  wounded. 
The  British  vessels  mounted  together  63  guns,  and  were  man- 
ned with  345  men ;  of  whom  only  50  were  British  seamen,  the  rest 
being  soldiers  and  Canadian  peasants.    Some  idea  may  be  formed 


♦  See  James's  Nav.  Hist.  vol.  yi.  p.  104. 
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of  thefr  stete  bf  equipment  frbtii  the  fkct,  that,  for  want  bf  propyl' 
implements  of  gunnery,  the  men  were  compelled  to  discharge 
the  ship's  gutis  by  snapping  pistbte  over  the  touch-hole,  f  James, 
vol.  vi.  p.  250.)  The  American  squadron  moiintea  toge- 
ther 54  guns ;  but,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  shifting  and 
pivot  pieces  on  board,  they  presented  in  broadside  exjlctly 
the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  British ;  and  their  metal  was 
so  greatly  superior,  that  their  aggregate  weight  of  blrbadside  was 
fully  double  that  of  their  opponents.  These  details,  no  part  of 
which  Mr  Cooper  contradicts,  we  take  from  the  BHtish  official 
letter.     According  to  Mr  James,  *  Commodore  Perry  had  picked 

*  crews  to  all  his  vessels,  and  his  total  bf  men  amounted  to  at 

*  least  580,'  (vol.  vi.  p.  250 ;)  but  Mr  Cooper  thinks,  that  *  in 

*  number  of  men  at  quarters  there  could  have  beeti  no  great  dis- 

*  parity  between  the  two  squadrons,'  (vol.  vi.  p.  464.)  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  think  the  above  statement  of  comparative  force 
sufficient  to  exonerate  the  British  from  all  discredit,  except  per- 
haps that  attaching  to  temerity ;  and  to  give  a  sbmewhat  awk- 
ward appearance  to  Mr  Cooper's  declaration,  that  the  American 
navy  *  has  long  considered  this  action  one  of  its  proudest  achieve- 

*  ments  on  the  water,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  468.) 

The  American  historian,  in  his  remarks  on  this  engagement, 
says,  that  '  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  just  comparison  between  the 

*  forces  of  the  hostile  squadrbns,'  (vol.  U.  p.  463  ;) — a  remark  in 
which,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  readers  of  Mr  Cobper^s  history, 
we  cordially  agree.  It  is  true  that  he  accurately  enumerates  the 
number  of  guns  mounted  by  each  party,  (pp.  448,  452 ;)  but 
he  neither  takes  any  notice  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  equipment  by 
which  the  American  vessels  were  enabled  to  equal  their  opponents 
in  number  of  broadside  guns,  nor  gives  any  detailed  account  of 
the  weight  of  metal  on  either  side.  *  Under  some  circumstances,' 
he  continues,  *  the  Americans  Wbuld  have  been  materially  supe- 

*  rior,  while  in  others  the  enemy  might  possess  the  advantage  in 

*  perhaps  an  equal  degree.     In  those  under  which  the  action  was 

*  actually  fought,  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  were 

*  nearly  equalized,  the  lightness  of  the  wind  preventing  either  of 

*  the  two  largest  of  the  American  vessels  from  profiting  by  their 

*  peculiar  mode  of  efficiency  until  quite  near  the  close  of  the  en- 

*  gagement,  and  particularly  favouring  the  armament  of  the  t)e- 

*  troit ;  while  the  smoothness  of  the  water  rendered  the  light  ves- 

*  sels  of  the  Americans  very  destructive,  so  soon  as  they  could  be 

*  got  within  a  proper  range.'    *  In  short,'  he  adds,  *  the  battle,  for 

*  nearly  half  its  duration,  appears  to  have  been  fought,  so  far  as 

*  efficiency  was  concerned,  by  the  long  guns  of  the  two  squadrons,' 
(p.  463.)    The  Ineaning,  we  suppose,  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
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all  this  vague  balancing  of  advantac^  and  disadvantaf^  is  simply 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  force  employea  by  the  two 
squadrons  was  about  equal.  Why  could  not  Mr  Cooper,  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  particularize  the  long  guns  and  carronades 
mounted  on  each  side,  and  so  give  his  readers  the  means  of  test- 
ing his  decision  ?  Leaving  this  question  to  be  answered  by  some 
harsher  critic,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. It  is  certainly  true  that  Captain  Barclay's  ship  was  * 
armed  with  long  guns,  while  the  American  brigs  carried  thirty- 
two-pounder  carronades;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  advantage 
in  long  e^uns  was,  on  the  whole,  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
The  Sntish,  on  the  authority  of  the  official  letter  above  men- 
tioned, presented  in  broadside,  besides  a  few  smaller  pieces,  one 
long  twenty-four-pounder,  one  eighteen-pounder,  five  twelves, 
and  seven  nines;  the  Americans,  three  long  thirty-twos,  four 
twenty-fours,  and  six  twelves.  If,  therefore,  as  Mr  Cooper  as- 
serts, Captain  Barclay's  ^  long  guns  had  committed  great  havoc 
^  before  tne  carronades  of  the  American  vessels  became  available,' 
(p.  461,)  their  efiect  was  clearly  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
means  to  return  their  fire.  Coupling  these  particulars  with  the 
omission  of  all  details  on  Mr  Cooper  s  part,  and  the  studied  gen- 
erality of  his  remarks,  we  cannot  avoid  the  painful  conclusion, 
that  in  his  account  of  the  action  he  has  been  guilty  of  something 
nearly  approaching  to  equivocation. 

*  Stress  was  laid  at  the  time,*  says  Mr  Cooper,  *  on  the  fact, 
^  that  a  portion  of  the  British  crews  were  provincials ;  but  the 

*  history  of  this  continent  is  filled  with  instances  in  which  men  of 

*  their  character  have  gained  battles  that  went  to  increase  the  re- 

*  nown  of  the  mother  country,  without  obtaining  any  credit  for 

*  it.     The  hardy  frontier  men  of  the  American  lakes  are  as  able 

*  to  endure  fatigue,  as  ready  to  engage,  and  as  constant  in  battle, 

*  as  the  seamen  of  any  marine  in  the  world,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  464.) 
This  may  be  true ;  nor  do  we  understand  the  British  accounts  as 
tending  to  disparage  the  military  character  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can fellow-subjects.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  It  is  the  utter 
inexperience,  not  the  nation,  of  Captain  Barclay's  crews,  that  is 
complained  of.  And  what  Mr  Cooper  has  to  maintain,  if  he 
wishes  to  dispute  the  effect  of  those  complaints,  must  amoimt  to 
this,  that  Canadian  landsmen  were,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
useful  as  British  seamen  would  have  been. 

Our  notice  of  the  operations  on  Lake  Ontario  will  be  very  brief. 
No  event  of  consequence  took  place  on  that  lake  until  J  8 13,  when 
Sir  James  Yeo  commanded  the  British,  and  Commodore  Chauncey 
the  American  squadron.  Several  skirmishes  and  partial  engage- 
ments occurred  during  that  yeai*,  in  one  of  which  the  Britisli 
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squadron  captured  two  American  schooners.  Each  commander 
threw  upon  the  other  the  reproach  of  having  declined  the  contest, 
and  eacn  professed  to  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  a  fair 
trial  of  strength.  Mr  Cooper,  who  naturally  tells  the  story  of 
the  American  commodore,  thinks  it  probable  that  Sir  James 
Yeo  was  restrained  by  strict  orders  from  a  decisive  engagement. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  resort  to  a  similar  explanation,  though 
without  deciding  to  which  party  it  ought  to  be  applied,  but  for 
the  official  statements,  to  the  purport  of  which  we  nave  alluded. 
The  supposition  that  an  officer,  under  an  express  prohibition  to 
engage,  would  write  letter  after  letter  to  his  government,  detail- 
ing his  persevering  efforts  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  complaining, 
of  the  caution  by  which  his  opponent  prevented  him  from  being 
guilty  of  insubordination,  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. And  that  either  officer  would  have  submitted  to  the 
falsification  of  his  despatches  for  the  purposes  of  effect,  is  an  idea 
which  we  are  sure  Mr  Cooper  would  join  with  us  in  unhesitatingly 
rejecting.  We  therefore  acknowlecige  ourselves  at  a  loss.  The 
high  character  of  Sir  James  Yeo  was  generally  known  and 
esteemed  in  the  British  navy,'  in  which  he  had  been  distinguished 
as  an  enterprising  officer,  and  particularly  for  more  than  one  act 
of  desperate  personal  daring.  Commodore  Chauncey,  according 
to  Mr  Cooper,  was  universally  esteemed  in  his  own  service  as 
an  admirable  seaman,  and  an  officer  of  undoubted  honour  and 
bravery.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  decline  the  delicate  and 
invidious  task  of  balancing  probabilities  between  their  statements; 
and  it  consequently  becomes  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  different 
accounts  of  tne  opposing  forces,  or  to  enter  into  the  various  inci- 
dents which  each  historian,  as  might  be  expected,  colours  so  as 
to  give  the  chief  credit  to  his  own  party. 

We  are  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr  Cooper  has  left  unnoticed 
and  unexplained  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  events  of  the 
war,  which  happened  about  this  time.  Commodore  Rodgers  of 
the  United  States'  Navy,  in  an  official  letter  dated  September 
17tb,  1813,  states,  that  while  cruising  in  the  North  Sea  with  the 
President  frigate  and  an  armed  schooner,  he  was  chased  by  a 
British  seventy-four  and  frigate,  from  whom  he  escaped  after  a  pur- 
suit of  three  days  and  nights,  during  which  the  enemy  was  several 
times  within  six  miles  of  the  President.  Now,  an  inspection  of  the 
logs  of  the  chasing  ships,  and  a  comparison  of  dates,  latitude,  and 
longitude,  seem  to  make  it  positively  certain,  that  the  supposed 
seventy-four  and  frigatie  were  in  fact  the  Alexandria,  a  twelve- 
pounder  frigate  of  less  than  half  the  President's  size,  and  the 
Bj^itfire,  a  smdl  sloop  of  war.  (James,  vol.  vi.  p.  213.)  Upon 
this  singular  occurrence  we  offer  no  conunent. 
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In  October  1813,  the  British  brig  Pelicap,  Captain  Maples, 
after  ^  smart  action,  captured  the  American  brig  Argus,  Cap- 
tain Allen.  The  Pelican  was  an  ordinary  eighteen-gun  brig ; 
the  Argus  mounted  eighteen  twenty-four-pound  earronades, 
^nd  two  long  twelves;  had  on  board  127  men,  and  was  about 
seventy  tons  smaller  than  the  Pelican.  The  engagement  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour:  the  British  loss  amounted  to  seven, 
and  the  American  to  twenty-two  men.  It  is  clear  that  the  Bri- 
tish vessel  was  here  superior  in  guns  by  about  one-eighth.  But 
Mr  Cooper  contrives  to  increase  this  disparity,  by  giving  to  the 
Pelican  ^  sixteen  thirty-two-pound  earronades,  four  long  guns, 

*  and  ope  twelve-pound  carronfide ; '  and  by  stating  tnat  the 
Argus  mounted  her  twenty  guns,  ^  by  crowding  guns  into  the 
bridle  ports,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  308.)  *  It  ought,  moreover,'  he  says, 
<  to  be  added,  that  the  Pelican  was  about  a  fourth  larger  than 

*  her  antagonist,'  (p.  309.)  These  statements  are  incorrect.  It 
is  true  that  the  Pelican  mounted  four  instead  of  two  six-pounders, 
but  two  of  these  were  standing  stern-chasers,  which  could  not  be 
used  on  either  broadside.     *  Th^  Argus,'  says   Mr  James,   *  al- 

*  though  a  trifle  shorter  on  dec^  than  the  Pelican,  carried  her 
^  ten  guns  of  a  side  with  ef^e;  first,  because,  being  of  a  smaller 

*  calibre,  they  took  up  rather  less  room,  and  next,  because  her  tiller 
^  worked  between  decks,  and  admitted  her  aftermost  port  to  be 

*  nearer  the  itern  by  several  feet,'  (Nav.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  222.) 
With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  the  Pelican  measured  385, 
and  the  Argus  316  tons ;  piaking  the  former  larger  by  little  more 
than  ^,  sixth  instead  of  a  fourth. 

Exclusive  of  the  Pelican's  superior  force,  Mr  Cooper's  chief 
excuse  for  the  defeat  of  the  Argus  appears  to  be  the  drowsy  state 
of  the  American  crew,  from  their  late  exertions  in  the  capture  of 
several  English  merchantmen.  *  They  have  been  described,'  he 
says,  *  as  nodding  at  their  guns  from  excessive  fatigue,'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  309.)  We  may  here  remark,  how  much  more  easy  it  appears 
to  console  Mr  Cooper  for  the  defeats  sustained  by  his  country- 
men than  to  diminish  his  satisfaction  at  their  successes.  The  panic 
of  a  breathless  bugleman,  ^nd  the  fatigue  of  destroying  a  few 
pri^^s,  are  allowed  as  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  loss  of  an  Ame- 
rican frigate  and  sloop ;  while  the  crippled  spars  of  the  Frolic 
are  pronounced  a  disadvantage  of  no  consequence,  and  the  defeo- 
tive  guns  of  the  Peacock  and  Epervier  are  considered  unworthy 
even  of  notice. 

In  theye^  1812,  the  American  frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter, 
sailed  for  the  Pacific,  where  she  made  a  long  cruise,  and  where 
sh^  ^ptur^d.  ^  British  pi^cket  and  twelve  whalers,  none  of 
which,  however,  su^ce^d^j  in  reftching  the  Upit#d  States.     In 
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flie  early  pp^rt  of  )814,  Captain  Porter  was  b^ockade^  ^^  the 
harbour  of  V^^p^raiso  by  the  Brjtjgb  frigate  Phoebe,  Cap- 
tain Hillyar,  and  the  ^loop  Cherub,  C^^ptain  Tqckerr  And, 
ip  March  I8I4,  having  earned  away  a  topp^ast  in  attempting  to 
escape,  the  Essex  was  brought  to  action,  and  capture4  by  th^g^ 
vessels.  A  comparison  of  guns  and  men  i^,  on  tbi^  occasion,  un- 
necessary; because  it  is  admitted  that  the  British  force,  thpugti 
somewhat  overstated  by  IVJr  Cooper,  was  decidedly  superior  to  the 
American,  and  that  the  circumstances  under  whipT^  the  j^ction  wag 
fought  were  also  materially  favourable  to  the  captors.  Nor 
should  we  have  thought  it  nepessary  to  notice  the  anair,  had  Mr 
Cooper  confiAed  himself  to  pere  exaggeration  pf  the  su^er|pg9 
and  resistanpe  of  the  Pssei^,  without  further  ende^vpuring  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  British  commander. 

Mr  Cooper  cop^mences  his  account  of  the  blocl^ade  by  relating 
a  ridiculous  story  of  a  treacherous  design,  pp  the  part  of  the 
Phoebe,  to  carry  the  Essex  by  surprise  while  lyipg  in  a  neutral 
harbour ;  and  of  the  generous  forbearance  gl^own  bjr  Captain 
Porter,  after  he  had  frustrated  the  attempt.  (See  yol.ii.  p,  ^60.) 
Captain  Porter,  in  an  official  letter,  makes  the  aame  charge ;  pre- 
facing it,  we  are  sorry  to  says  by  a  remark  op  t|^e  *  perfidy  *  pi  the 
gallant  opponent,  whose  ^geperou^  and  delipate  deportp^ent' 
towards  his  prisoners,  the  American  cpnuipander  himself  wap 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  Ap  accv^sation  qf  this  sort  i^e  qannot 
be  expected  to  refute  py  evidence ;  it  was  clandestinely  piade, 
and  therefore  \vas  never,  we  believe,  publicly  coptradicteq.  We 
leave  it  to  the  contempt  of  such  of  our  readers  as  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  honour  of  a  British  officer. 

A  statement  scarcely  less  offensive  occurs  shortly  after.     *  Qn 

*  the  27th  of  February,^  says  Mr  Cooper,  *  the  Cherub  being 
nearly  a  league  dead  to  leeward  of  her,  the  Phoebe  ran  close  in, 
hove  to  off  the  port,  hoisted  a  piptto  flag,  and  fired  a  gun  tp 
windward ;  when  the  Essex  immediately  ^^eigh^d  and  stood  put 
of  the  harbour,  and  answered  the  weather-gun  of  the  enemy. 
On  this  occasion  the  ships  got  within  gunshot  qf  each  other,  and 
the  American  frigate  opened  her  fire,  when  the  Phoebe  ran  dowp 
and  joined  her  consort.  This  conduct  excited  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  among  the  officers  of  the  Esse^,  who  rightly  judged  that 
the  cnallepfire  should  pot  have  been  giyep,  if  it  vere  not  tb^ 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  engage  singly,'  (vol.  \\.  p.  262.)  O^i 
this  singular  occurrence  Mr  Cooper  pas  the  n^odesty  to  reipf^rk 
in  a  note,  that  ^  po  incident  of  the  war  so  unanswerably  ^ho^s 

*  the  character  obtained  by  the  Americ^p  navv^  at  ttjs  time>  a3 
'  the  fact  that  a  thirty-six  declined  meeting  a  tpirtjr-tvo  in  single 
«  combat'     This  remark  is  at  leasi  aa  ab»nr4  w  it  is  pre^mnp- 
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toous  and  offensive.  Until  the  very  end  of  the  war,  hy  Mr  ' 
Cooper's  own  statement,  British  ships  continued  to  bring  to  action 
Americans  of  their  own  rate,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
encountered  them ;  and  Mr  Cooper  well  knows  that  a  British 
officer,  by  acting  as  he  states  Captain  Hillyar  to  have  acted, 
would  have  infallibly  forfeited  his  commission.  The.  following  is 
Mr  James's  account  of  the  incident  to  which  Mr  Cooper  alludes  : 
— *  On  the  27th,  at  about  6  h.  45  m.  p.m.,  when  the  Phoebe  was 

*  about  four  miles  W.N.W  of  the  anchorage,  and  the  Cherub 

*  about  six  miles  N.N.W.  of  her,  the  Essex  and  Essex  junior 

*  got  under  weigh,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  westward,  and 
^  stood  out  towards  the  British  frigate.    On  seeing  them  approach, 

*  the  Phoebe  backed  her  main-topsail,  and  hoisted  her  colours.  At 
^  this  moment,  by  a  mere  accident  as  it  appears,  a  gun  went  off 

*  from  the  Phoebe's  windward  side.     This  was  at  once  interpreted 

*  by  Captain  Porter  into  a  challenge.    At  7  h.  20  m.  p.m.,  as  the 

*  Phoebe  was  in  the  act  of  wearing  to  bring  her  starboard  guns  to 

*  bear,  the  Essex  and  Essex  junior  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 

*  starboard  tack,  and  the  former  fired  one  gun  to  windward.    Soon 

*  after  this  little  flourish.  Captain  Porter  and  his  lieutenant  stood 

*  for  the  anchorage,  followed  by  Captain  Hillyar  under  all  sail.' 
(Nav.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  285.)  Without  pretending  to  decide  be- 
tween these  contraaictory  statements,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
remark,  that,  before  Mr  Cooper  ventured  to  impute  to  a  British 
officer  a  tame  admission  of  American  superiority,  he  ought  to 
have  ascertained  that  his  facts  were  as  ^  unanswerable '  as  his 
deductions. 

We  are  induced  to  make  some  further  observations,  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  spared,  on  the  subject  of  this  action,  by 
the.  unworthy  imputations  east  by  Captain  Porter  on  his  oppo- 
nents, and  the  generally  unhandsome  and  offensive  character  of 
his  account  of  the  action  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
acrimony  of  an  angry  and  disappointed  man,  and  by  a  tone  of  ex- 
aggeration highly  unbecoming  a  brave  officer.  We  have  then  to 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  highly  wrought  description  given 
by  both  Captain  Porter  and  Mr  Cooper  of  the  desperation  of 
the  engagement,  the  British  loss  is  admitted  to  have  been  only 
fifteen  kuled  and  wounded ;  and  in  Captain  Hillyar's  official 
letter,  which,  with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  displayed 
by  his  prisoner,  he  permitted  Captain  Porter  to  inspect,  the 
firinfi^  is  stated  to  have  lasted  altogether  but  fifty-five  minutes. 
Without  pausing  to  dispute  the  amount  of  the  American  loss, 
which  is  stated  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  killed  and  wounded,  (a  disparity,  to  use  Mr  Cooper's 
favourite  argument,  far  more  than  proportioned  to  the  difference 
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of  force,)  we  may  add,  that  though,  according  to  Captain  Porter, 
the  Essex  *  was  cut  up  in  a  manner  perhaps  never  before  wit-' 

*  nessed/  she  was  not,  by  Captain  Hillyar's  account,  *  in  such 
^  a  state  as  to  give  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm  respecting  her 

*  being  able  to  perform  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  perfect  safety.' 
She  sailed  and  arrived  accordingly,  and  immediately  on  her  ar-* 
rival,  as  a  proof  of  her  sea-worthy  condition,  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  as  a  cruising  frigate.  The  present  is  not  the  only 
occasion  where  Captain  Porter  has  indulged  a  turn  for  gasconade 
at  the  expense  of  a  British  officer.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  we  find  the  Essex  chased  by  two  British  frigates,  and 
preparing  to  close  with  one  in  the  night  and  carry  her  by 
boarding.    (Cooper,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.)     One  of  these  two  *  Britisn 

*  frigates '  was  a  merchantman :  it  was,  notwithstanding,  fortunate 
for  Captain  Porter  that  he  did  not  encounter  the  other,  for  that 
was  the  Shannon  1  (James,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.) 

Early  in  1814,  the  American  Government  launched  some  large 
new  corvettes ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  one  of  these,  named 
the  Frolic,  was  captured,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  by  a  British  frigate.  All  the  new  American  sloops  were 
of  the  same  size  and  force  ;  and  that  of  the  Frolic,  which  became 
a  British  cruiser  under  the  name  of  the  Florida,  is  of  course  accu- 
rately known.  She  was  a  fine  ship  of  540  tons,  and  mounted 
twenty  thirty-two  pounder  carronades,  and  two  long  eighteen- 
pounders,  with  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men.     This  vessel,  as  Mr  James  observes,  *  came  into  British 

*  possession  very  opportunely  for  elucidating  the  merits  of  the 

*  three  actions  which  we  have  next  to  record,'  (Nav.  Hist.  vol. 
vi.  p.  291.) 

In  June  1814,  the  British  eighteen-gim  brig  Reindeer,  Cap- 
tain Manners,  fell  in  with  the  American  sloop  Wasp,  Captain 
Blakeley,  and  was  taken  by  her  after  a  gallantly  maintained 
conflict  of  half-an-hour,  during  which  repeated  attempts  to  board 
were  made  by  the  British  crew.  The  loss  of  the  Wasp 
amounted  to  nearly  thirty  men ;   that  of  the   Reindeer  com- 

Erised  more  than  half  her  crew,  including  among  the  killed  her 
rave  commander.  The  Wasp  was  not  the  American  sloop  of 
that  name  already  mentioned,  out  a  new  vessel  of  the  size  and 
force  of  the  American  Frolic.  The  Reindeer,  like  the  Peacock, 
mounted  only  twenty-four-pound  carronades ;  so  that  the  Ame- 
rican ship  was  more  than  one-half  heavier  than  her  opponent  in 
guns,  and  her  superiority  in  size  and  crew  was  nearly  in  proportion. 

*  It  is  understood,',  says  Mr  Cooper,  *  that  the  enemy  had  en- 
<  deavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Chesapeake  had  been 

*  captured  by  lus  superior  prowess  in  hand  to  hand  conflicts ;  a 
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^  delusion  so  j^eneral  in  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  already  stated, 

*  that  it  has  ^equently  led  their  officers  into  serious  disasters  in 

*  America.     And  it  is  possible  that  the  commander  of  the  Rein- 

*  deer  may  have  believed  his  crewi  which  is  said  to  have  been  better 

*  than  common,  able  to  carry  the  Wasp  in  this  manner.   The  result 

*  showed  the  difference  between  a  crew  that  was  well  commanded, 

*  and  one  that  had  no  leaders,'  (Vdl.  ii,  p.  334.)  Some  of  our 
readers  will  perhaps  think  the  *  result'  as  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Chesapeake's  crew  were  very  little  su- 
perior in  number  to  the  Shannon's ;  whereas,  in  the  Reindeer's 
Action,  the  Americans  were  three  to  two  when  the  firing  con^- 
menced,  and  must  have  been  fully  two  to  one  when  the  first  at- 
tempt to  bofird  w^s  made.  Considering  that  American  cruisers 
are  almost  always  mor^  numerously  manned  than  British  ships 
of  the  same  rate,  Captain  Mapners  could  scarcely  have  felt  much 
confidence  of  prevailing  against  such  a  superiority  in  number  as 
he  must  naturally  have  expected  to  encounter  on  board  a  ves- 
sel so  much  larger  than  his  own  as  the  Wasp.  The  fact  is  stated 
by  the  British  accounts  to  have  been,  that  the  Reindeer,  from 
her  disabled  state,  fell  on  board  the  Wasp  in  such  a  position  that 
an  immediate  attempt  to  board  was  the  only  resource  left  her. 
(James,  vol.  vi.  p.  295.) 

In  the  course  of  1814,  two  more  British  eighteen-gun  brigs 
were  ^laptured ;  the  Avon,  Captain  Arbuthnot,  by  the  Wasp,  and 
the  Epervier,  Captain  Wales,  by  the  Peacock,  Captain  Warrington, 
another  sloop  of  the  Wasp's  class.  Except  the  fact  that  the  guns 
of  the  Epervier,  at  least,  were  in  a  worse  state  than  even  those  of 
the  British  Peapock,  neither  pf  these  actions  presents  any  thing 
remarkable.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out, 
what  the  details  given  s^boye  will  satisfactorily  show,  that  the  dis- 
parity in  force  between  such  a  ship  i^s  the  American  Frolic  and  an 
ordinary  British  eighteen-gun  brig,  equalled  as  to  weight  of  broad- 
side, and  far  surpassed  as  to  size  and  crew,  that  which  existed 
between  the  Pelican  and  the  Argus.  And  yet,  in  that  case,  Mr 
Cooper  declares  that  *  the  enemy  was  so  much  heavier,  that 

*  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Argus  could  have  captured 
<  her  antagonist  under  any  ordinj^ry  circumstances,'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  308.) 

In  September  1814,  an  American  squadron  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  under  Captain  Macdonough,  defeate4  a  British  force  un- 
der Captain  Downi^.     The  Jatter  consisted  of  the  Confiance,*  a 


•  Mr  Cooper  is  please^  to  infer,  fronfi  the  name  given  to  this  ship,  \\i^t 
th^  British  were  fuU|  ^tisfied  with  the  state  of  theiif  ^^repftra^pn^  fqr 
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larjre  ship,  mounting  thirty-three  broadsideg^ns,  a  brig  of  sixteen 
Kuns,  two  armed  cutters,  and  several  gunboats,  which  escaped. 
Their  prews  a9iounted  to  7H  men,  little  if  at  all  superior  in  qua- 
lity to  those  of  Captain  Barclay's  squadron.  The  American  ves- 
sels were  a  large  corvette  of  twepty-six  guns,  a  brig  of  eighteen 
guns,  a  large  schooner  of  seventeen  guns,  a  sloop  of  nine  guns, 
and  ten  gunboats ;  total,  eighty-six  guns.  Their  puml^er  of  men 
Mr  Cooper  states  at  8^0  ;  Mr  James,  on  what  authority  does  not 
appear,  at  981.  The  action  lasted  three  hours;  the  Americans 
lost  110,  and  the  British  129,  Hilled  and  wounded. 

Mr  Cooper  gives  a  very  accqrate  statement  of  the  gi^ns  mounted 
by  the  American  squadron,  (vpl.  ii.  pp.  495-6;)  but,  by  reckon- 
ing thirty  main-deck  guns  (without  noticing  that  foyr  of  them  were 
standing  chase-guns)  on  board  the  Confiance,  and  by  some  other 
more  trifling  overstatements,  he  raises  the  British  force  from  about 
eighty  to  * ninety-fiveor  ninety-six  guns,' (p.498.)  Byamuchmore 
extraordinary  exaggeration,  he  increases  thejr  number  of  men  to 
*  about  \000y'  (ibicL) — a  mistake  which  is  the  more  singular  from 
the  mode  in  which  be  estimates  them.  After  having  stated  the 
united  crews  of  the  four  captured  British  vessels  at  480  men, 
which  is  only  sb^ty  more  than  the  British  accounts  give  them,  he 
actually  allows  520  men  to  the  gunboats,  which,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, were  twelve  in  number,  and  carried  altogether  but  twenty 
guns;  and  which  Mr  James  reduces  to  ten,  carrying  thirteen  guns, 
with  only  294  men,  Considering  that  Mr  Cooper  had  just  be- 
fore stated  the  two  armed  cutters  to  have  had  only  forty  men 
each,  the  average  of  forty-five  to  each  gunboat  is  surely  dispro- 
portionately large. 

*  The  known  force  of  the  enemy,'  says  Mr  Cooper,  *  was 
<  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  Americans,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  497.) 
There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  between  this  confident  assertion 
and  the  details  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Summing  up  the 
weight  of  metal  of  the  respective  squadrons,  as  given  by  Mr 
Cooper,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  on  our  author's 
own  showmg^  the  weight  of  broadside  of  the  American  vessels  was 
actually  superior  to  the  British  as  four  to  three ;  and  reckoning 
long  guns  only,  precisely  equal.  Correcting  Mr  Cooper's  ac- 
obunt  by  the  particulars  already  given,  we  find  this  admitted  su- 
periority considerably  increased ;  and  to  this  it  must  be  ^dded, 


Vattls.  Why  they  expressed  their  anticipations  of  triumph  in  a  foreign 
language,  he  does  not  explain.  The  truth,  we  believe,  is,  that  the  Con^ 
fiance  was  so  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  J.  Yeo,  after  a  French  cor- 
vette captuj^^  by  that  oflpcer,  and  commanded  by  him  for  several  years. 
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that  the  British  commander  was  shamefully  deserted,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  action,  by  all  his  gunboats  but  three ; 
and  that  one  of  his  vessels,  mounting  eight  or  ten  guns,  ran 
ashore  while  going  to  her  station,  and  took,  in  consequence,  so 
little  share  in  the  engagement  as  to  have  only  two  men  wounded. 
We  think  that  this  victory,  though  by  the  American  Navy  *  placed 

*  among  the  very  highest  of  its  claims  to  glory,'  (p.  5 1 6,)  wul  now 
appear  no  very  conclusive  evidence  of  supenor  prowess. 

But  we  have  still  to  notice  some  minor  observations  of  Mr 
Cooper's  on  this  subject.  That  zealous  historian  expatiates  largely 
upon  the  desperate  emergency  in  which  Captain  Macdonough's 

*  little  ship,'  the  Saratoga,  was  placed,  by  having  to  sustain,  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  chief  part  of  the  fire  of  the  Confiance. 
He  speaks  of  that  ship  as  '  a  vessel  of  double  the  force,  and  nearly 

*  double  the  tonnage  of  the  Saratoga,'  (p.  512  ;)  and  says  that  *  few 

*  professional  judges  will  deny  that  a  ship  with  the  gun-deck  di- 

*  mensions,  metal,  and  battery  of  a  forty-four,  ought  to  have  been 

*  fully  equal,  at  least,  to  contending  with  two  such  vessels  as  the 

*  Saratoga  and  Eagle,'  (p.  513.)  The  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Confiance  are  given  by  Mr  James,  (Naval  Occurrences,  p.  420.) 
She  was  a  ship  of  83 1  tons,  resembling  in  size  and  construction 
a  frigate  cut  down  ;  and  her  *  gun-deck  dimensions,'  taking 
length  and  breadth  together,  were  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
American  ship  Essex,  (the  smallest  frigate  in  the  United  States' 
navy,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  *  thirty-two'  by  Mr  Cooper,) 
and  were  actually  inferior  to  those  of  several  captured  French 
and  Spanish  twelve-pounder  frigates.  Now  the  Saratoga,  as 
she  mounted  twenty-six  very  heavy  guns,  (forty-two  and  thirty- 
two-pounder  carronades  and  long  twenty-fours,)  on  a  flush  deck, 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  corvette  of  the  very  largest  class ; 
and  could  scarcely  have  measured  less  than  650  or  700  tons.*  So 
much  for  the  comparative  size  of  the  vessels.  With  respect  to 
their  comparative  force,  it  will  give  the  reader  a  singular  idea  of 
Mr  Cooper's  accuracy,  to  learn  that  by  his  own  statement  the 
Saratoga's  weight  of  broadside  was  only  inferior  by  one-eleventh, 
when  within  carronade  range,  to  that  of  the  Confiance.  By  the 
British  account,  it  was  actually  superior. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  action  by  quoting  some 
facts  from  Mr  Cooper,  which  conclusively  prove  the  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  the  crew  with  which  Captain  Downie  was  com- 
pelled to  go  into  action.     *  After  the  first  broadside  of  the  Con- 

*  fiance,  the  fire  of  that  ship  became  much  less  destructive,  the  shot 


*  Mr  James  conjectures  her  size  to  have  been  about  800  tons. 
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*  passing  higher  at  each  successive  discharge.  Nearly  all  the  ham- 

*  mocks  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Saratoga's  netting  at  the  second 
<  broadside;  and  it  was  seen  as  the  battk  advanced,  that  the  shot 
^  struck  the  standing  rigging  further  from  the  deck/     *  On  en- 

*  quiring  into  a  circumstance  so  curious,  when  the  ships  lay  at  the 

*  same  distance  and  in  smooth  water,  the  American  officers  came 
.  *  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enemy  had  levelled  his  guns  to  point- 

*  blank  range  previously  to  engaging,  and  that,  as  the  quoins  were 

*  loosened  at  each  discharge,  they  were  not  properly  replaced.' 

*  After  the  battle,  the  charges  of  her  (the  Contiance's)  guns  were 

*  drawn,  and  on  the  side  she  had  fought,  one  gun  W£^  found  with  a 

*  canvass  bag  holding  two  round  shot,  rammed  home  and  wadded, 

*  without  any  powder,  another  with  two  cartridges  and  no  shot, 

*  and  a  third  with  a  wad  below  the  cartridge,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  508.) 
Further  apology  for  the  defeat  of  the  Britisn  is  unnecessary. 

The  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  1814,  are  easily  sketched. 
Several  new  vessels  had  been  laid  down  during  the  winter ;  and 
as  each  party  in  turn  increased  their  force  by  launching  fresh 
ships,  each  obtained  in  turn  the  command  of  the  lake.  Mr 
Cooper  does  not  fail  to  cfxpatiate  upon  the  alleged  mortification 
of  Sir  James  Yeo  and  his  squadron,  while  blockaded  in  consequence 
of  these  vicissitudes  of  power ;  and  endeavours  to  make  it  appear 
that  once  at  least  the  British  declined  to  engage  when  challenged 
by  a  force  very  little  superior  to  their  own.  Without  entering 
into  details,  we  shall  simply  notice  that  the  particulars  given  by 
Mr  James  make  the  American  squadron,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  superior  in  force  to  the  British  by  a  full  half;  and  that,  by 
his  account.  Commodore  Chauncey  actually  commanded  the 
stronger  force  even  while  he  permitted  Sir  James  Yeo  to  blockade 
him  with  impunity.  In  consequence  of  the  above  circumstances, 
no  engagement  occurred  in  1814  on  this  lake,  and  peace  was 
concluded  before  the  water  became 'open  in  the  succeeding 
spring. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Lake  Ontario,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  Mr  Cooper,  as  if  troubled  by  misgivings  that  Sir 
James  Yeo's  backwardness  and  Commodore  Chauncey*s  gallan- 
try were  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  he  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  them,  tries  to  keep  up  his  spirits  by  repeated  vaunts  of  the 
certdn  success  which  awaited  tne  American  squadron  in  the 
event  of  an  engagement.  Thus  we  find  him  affirming  that  Sir 
James  Yeo*s  *  whole  force  would  have  been  sacrificed '  but  for  a 
certain  timely  retreat,  which  the  British  commodore  denies  ever 
having  made,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  433 ;)  and  thus,  after  describing 
the  blunder  of  an  American  reconnoitring  vessel,  he  asserts  that 

*  there  is  little  question  that  this  unfortunate  mistake  alone  saved 
^  the  British  squadron  from  a  signal  defeat ;  *  and  that,  *  had 
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«  Cdmniodor^  Chauncey  followed  Sir  Jatoed  Yeo  into  fittrlifagten 
Bay  on  that  occasion,  he  would  probably  hav6  obtained  one  of 
.»     ».  1     .         ..^f — f^  .1^.  A__^!^_^  . without  as  miich 

sums  up  his 
^        ^  1  eulogium  on 

the  diBcipline  of  Commodore  Chauncey's  squadton,  wnich  he 
closes  with  the  following  startling  declaration  : — *  Discreet  ob-' 

*  servers  have  even  doubted  whether  the  English  could  have  got 

*  out  had  they  attempted  it,  as  they  must  have  advanced  bows-on 

*  through  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  wide  ;  for  it  is  believed  that 

*  every  spar  would  have  been  taken  out  of  them  before  they  could 

*  close,*  (vol.  ii.  p.  488.)  We  are  greatly  mistaken  ih  our  opinion 
of  two  sensible  and  cool-headed  nations,  if  such  unmeaning  gas- 
conades as  these  prove  either  mortifying  to  the  English  or  satis- 
factory to  the  American  public. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
notice  of  the  various  descents  and  boat  attacks  which  took  place 
during  the  presence  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake. 
Mr  Cooper's  natural  partiality  to  his  countrymen  is  sufficiently 
evident  throughout  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these  transac* 
tions ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  Hot  displayed  in  any  unfair 
or  oflFensive  manner. 

To  this  acknowledgment,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
In  June  1813,  a  division  of  British  boats  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Craney  Island,  near  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  The  lead- 
ing boats,  while  pulling  towards  the  shore,  grounded  upon  a 
shoal  only  one  hundred  yards  from  the  American  batteries,  which 
effectually  checked  their  advance ;  and  they  were  finally,  after 
the  most  persevering  efforts,  compelled  to  retire.  (James, 
vol.  vi.  p.  232.)  It  is  pretty  clear  that  in  this  case  the  British 
could  Scarcely  have  got  their  boats  ashore,  even  if  Craney 
Island  had  been  wholly  undefended.  Mr  Cooper,  however, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  omits  all  notice  of  this  decisive  cir- 
cumstance, and  attributes  the  repulse  wholly  to  the  fire  of  the 
Americans;  of  which  he  says,  *  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy 

*  found  it  much  too  cool  and  direct  to  be  faced/  (vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 
Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  cool  and  direct  than  Mr  Cooper's  mistatement 
of  its  performances. 

A  remark  occurs  shortly  after,  not  less  reprehensible,  we  think, 
than  the  extraordinary  omission  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
After  detailing  the  capture  of  some  American  gunboats  by  a 
squadron  of  British  boats,  Mr  Cooper  repeats  sundry  exaggerated 
reports,  originating  with  the  captured  American  officers,  as  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  captors.     ^  It  was  the  opinion,'  he  says, 
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'  of  Lieut,  Jones,  wko  i^as  dkified  bti  boiiid  the  eneiny*s  fl^t, 

<  that  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  fout  hundred ; 
^  while  other  prisoners,  who,  from  not  baring  been  wounded,  had 
^  perhaps  better  opportunities  of  ascertsdning  £Eu;tB  of  this  nature, 
^  have  never  placed  it  lower  than  between  two  hundt'ed  and  three  hun- 

*  dred  men.  By  the  oflScial  statement  of  the  ehemy,  as  piiblished, 

*  his  loss  was  ninety-four,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  3670  Undisturbed  by  hU 
own  admission,  that  either  Lieutenant  Jones  or  the  other  prisoner^ 
were  here  guilty  of  a  blunder  of  at  least  one  hundred  men,  Mr  Cooper 
proceeds  to  remark  in  a  note : — *  The  disagreement  in  official  ac- 

<  counts,  in  matters  that  will  not  well  admit  of  mistakes,  leaved 

*  no  choice  but  to  suppose  intentional  departure  from  facts  some- 

*  where.*    *  It  was  of  so  much  importance  to  impress  the  seameh 

<  with  the  idea  that  the  danger  of  attacking^  in  boats  was  not 
^  great,  that  we  find  a  motive  for  the  difference  In  the  accounts 

*  of  the  two  parties,  in  the  affair  of  Lake  Borffne.  It  by  no 
^  means  follows  that  an  officer  writes  what  is  published.' 

We  think  we  might  safely  leave  the  evidence  cited  by  Mr 
Cooper  to  be  destroyed  by  its  own  gross  inconsistency ;  but  the 
unjustifiable  comment  which  he  makes  upon  it,  induces  Us  to  offer 
a  tew  remarks  on  the  subject.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
show  the  extreme  difficulty  whtch  a  British  officer  would  find  in 
omitting  to  enumerate  the  whole  amount  of  his  loss  in  an  action. 
Hence  any  suppression  of  this  kind  must  have  been,  as  Mr  Cooper 
conjectures,  the  Work  of  the  Government  which  published  the 
despatch.  The  first  remark  which  occurs  upon  this  serious  change, 
thus  made  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  e^ccept  vague  and  incon- 
sistent reports  founded  on  the  hurried  observation  of  a  party  of 
prisoners,  is  naturally  the  question, — What  facilities  did  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  more  than  the  American,  possess  for  the  con- 
cealment of  such  a  forgery  ?  And  why  may  we  hot  argue,  and 
that  upon  grounds  which  Mr  Cooper  at  least  is  bound  to  con- 
sider sufficiently  strong,  (James'  Nav.  Hist.  101,  134,)  that  the 
official  letters  of  Captains  Decatur  and  Bainbridge  were  curtailed 
by  authority  in  their  accounts  of  loss  and  damages?  But  ^e  do 
not,  in  fact,  believe  that  either  Government  would  attempt  or  could 
succeed  in  such  a  deceit.  It  has,  indeed,  been  confidently  asserted, 
and  in  some  instances  the  assertion  appears  to  be  proved,  that 
the  French  Emperor,  from  the  feeling  of  petty  jealousy  towards 
the  English  nation  which  that  great  man  so  unworthily  indulged, 
and  in  which  he  appears  too  likely  not  to  want  imitators,  fre- 
quently caused  French  official  narratives  of  naval  disasters  to 
appear  in  the  Monileur  under  an  altered  and  garbled  form.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  officer  whose  despatches  were  so 
falsified  had  no  means  of  settmg  right  the  public ;  nor,  had  such 
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means  existed,  could  he  have  used  them  without  incurring  pro- 
fessional ruin^  not  to  say  personal  peril,  from  the  displeasure  of 
his  absolute  sovereien.  But  the  case  of  an  English  officer  is 
wholly  different.  The  real  amount  of  his  loss  must  necessarily 
be  known  to  many  persons,  whose  comments  on  a  false  statement 
could  scarcely  be  suppressed.  Thus  the  falsification  of  his  offi- 
cial return  would  compel  him  either  to  stand  before  his  brother 
officers  convicted  of  having  depreciated,  by  a  wilful  falsehood,  the 
merit  of  a  brave* enemy,  or  to  embrace  the  ready  means  afforded 
by  a  free  press  of  asserting  his  innocence.  It  is  true  his  profes- 
sional prospects  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  whose  unfair  dealing 
he  would  thus  expose ;  but  their  authority  is  not  irresponsible,  and 
no  Government  would  venture  to  incur  the  general  indignation 
which  would  naturally  be  excited  by  the  neglect  of  a  deserving 
officer,  for  refusing  to  become  a  party  to  a  gross  fraud  on  the 
public.  No  British  minister  would  risk  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
deception  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  British  officer  would  hesitate 
at  all  risks  to  expose  it. 

In  January  1815,  the  American  frigate  President,  Commodore 
Decatur,  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  New  York,  was  chased 
by  a  blockading  squadron  of  British  frigates,  and  wa^  brought 
to  action  by  the  Endymion,  Captain  Hope.  The  two  frigates 
were  closely  engaged  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Endymion,  from  the  damaged  state  of  her  rigging 
and  sails,  dropped  astern  out  of  gunshot.  The  President  con- 
tinued her  course ;  but,  on  being  overtaken  and  fired  at  by  one 
of  the  other  British  frigates,  immediately  surrendered  without 
making  the  slightest  resistance.  The  loss  of  the  President, 
according  to  Mr  Cooper,  amounted  to  80  killed  and  wounded. 
This  is  certainly  the  number  given  in  Commodore  Decatur's 
official  letters ;  but  he  there  declares  his  opinion  that  his  return 
was  short  of  the  fact ;  and  his  officers,  as  Mr  James  asserts,  after- 
wards stated  it  at  105.  (Vol.  vi.  p.  366.)  The  loss  of  the 
British  frigate  was  twenty-five  men.  The  Endymion  tvas  a  ship 
of  1277  tons,  and  mounted  forty-eight  guns,  twenty-six  long 
twenty-four-pounders,  and  twenty-two  thirty-two-pounder  car- 
ronades,  witn  a  crew  of  346  men  and  boys.  She  was  thus 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  President,  whose  force  has  already 
appeared.  On  this  action  Mr  Cooper  remarks,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  President  left  the  Endymion  astern,  •*  there 

*  IS  no  doubt,  by  choosing  her  position,  she  (the  President)  might 

*  easily  have  compelled  her  adversary  to  strike,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  542;) 
and  afterwards  adds,  that  *  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 

*  for  the  President  to  have  chosen  her  position  when  she  left 

*  the  Endymion,  and  probably  to  have  captured  her  without  any 
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*  material  additiotial  loss  to  herself;  since  a  ship  virtually  with* 

<  out  canvaw  would  evidently  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  one  that 

*  went  out  of  action  with  royal  studding-sails  set,'  (p*  545.)  We 
tbiok  we  are  justified  in  censuring  these  remarks  for  ienorance, 
partiality,  and  presumption*  Surew  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
ship,  whose  light  sails  are  injurea  or  shot  away,  is  *  virtually 

*  without  canvass/  A  vessel  may  be  disabled  from  overtaking 
a  fast-sailing  enemy,  carrying  a  press  of  sail  in  a  hard  chase, 
without  being  left  so  wholly  unmanageable  as  to  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  her  opponent.  If  this  were  otherwise,  every  privateer  which 
escaped  during  the  war  by  damaging  the  rigging  of  a  chasing 
frigate,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  upon  her  pursuer,  ana 
come  to  close  action ;  in  which  case,  according  to  Mr  Cooper, 

<  by  choosing  her  position,  she  might  easily  have  compelled  her 

*  adversary  to  stnke.'  The  Endymion  had  not  lost  a  single 
spar,  and  though  undoubtedly  many  of  her  sails  had  been  cut  to 
tatters,  quite  enough  were  left  to  be  serviceable  in  a  single-^ 
handed  engagement  with  the  President,  that  being  a  sort  of 
action  which  Captain  Hope  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  to 
fighting  under  easy  sail.  Nor,  with  submission  to  Mr  Cooper,  are 
we  prepared  to  ad[init,  because  a  ship  continues  to  carry  a  press 
of  canvass  after  an  engagement,  that  her  rigging  must  necessarily 
be  in  such  a  state  as  to  insure  precision  in  the  nice  manceuvres 
of  a  single  combat,  or  to  enable  her  to  *  choose  her  position' 
with  such  certainty  as  to  capture  an  opponent  *  without  any 

*  material  additional  loss  to  herself.'  But  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  Mr  Cooper  seldom  uses  such  phrases  of  boastful 
confidence,  as  ^  there  is  no  doubt,'  *  nothing  would  have  been 
^  easier,'  and  the  like,  except  as  introductions  to  some  unsup- 
ported bravado,  alike  unworthy  pf  his  literary  character  and 
Ids  professional  education. 

Following  the  American  official  letter,  Mr  Cooper  asserts  that 
Commodore  Decatur,  on  being  overtaken  by  tne  Endymion, 
resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  the  latter  by  boarding,  in  order  to 
make  his  escape  in  her ;  but  that,  on  his  endeavouring  to  close 
with  her  for  this  purpose,  Captain  Hope  avoided  his  approach. 
Without  disputing  that  Commodore  Decatur  was  really  oent  on 
attempting  this  daring  enterprise,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  the  British  commander  was  i^orant  of  his  intention, 
and  ^erefore  cannot  be  reproached  with  shrinking  fr<mi  the 
struggle.  The  President,  it  is  true,  did  bear  down  early  in  the 
action  towards  the  Elndymion ;  but  her  manceuvres  merely  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  cross  the  latter's  bows ;  and  consequently 
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15  Ihat  of  the  enemy)  in  order  to  ardd  being  raked.    (James, 
wl.  vL  pk  364*> 

-  Mr  dooper  aeoonnts  for  the  g^reat  disparity  of  lots  on  this 
OcoasKHi)  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  President  found  her- 
selfj  of  difeeting  her  fire  chiefly  at  the  rigfi4ng  of  her  opponent. 
Admitting  this  to  hare  been  the  case,  now  came  it  that  the 
Endymion)  after  sustaining  this  fire  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  was 
iiot  deprived  of  a  single  mast  or  yard ;  and  that,  according  to  a 
published  extract  from  her  loff,  (James's  Nav.  Occ.  p.  429,) 
she  was  i^ain  under  all  sail  and  in  chase,  within  an  hour  after  its 
termination  P  It  is  true  that  she  was  partially  dismasted  in  a 
gale  which  succeeded  the  action;  but,  as  the  President  was 
wholly  so,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  British  frigate  was  the  liiore 
damaged  of  the  two.  Since  Mr  Cooper  has  set  us  the  example 
of  indulging  in  speculations  as  to  the  probable  event  of  this 
action,  if  circumstances  had  allowed  it  to  be  completed,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  add,  that,  coupling  the  severe  loss,  shattered  hull, 
and  defenceless  condition  of  the  President,  with  the  corapara* 
tively  slight  damages  and  subsequent  activity  of  the  Endymion, 
we  consider  it  as  very  clear,  that,  when  the  engagement  ter- 
minated, the  American  frigate  was  a  becUen  ship*  We  have 
merely  to  add,  that,  by  the  British  account,  the  Endymion 
rejoined  the  President  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  her  surren- 
der, instead  of  *  three  or  four  hours,'  as  Mr  Cooper  (p.  645) 
States ;  and  that  Captain  Hope  discontinued  the  action  before 
the  President  ffot  out  of  gunshot,  (see  p.  642,)  merely  because 
he  conceived,  from  the  latter^s  ceasing  to  fire,  and,  as  the  Brl- 
Itish  thought,  showing  a  light,  that  she  had  already  surrendered.* 
(Jameses  Nav,  Occ,  p.  433.) 

About  a  month  after  the  capture  of  the  President,  the  Con* 
^titution  frigate.  Captain  Stewart,  f^U  in  with  and  engaged  two 
British  sloops  of  war ;  the  Cyane,  Captain  Falcon,  of  thirty- 
two,  and  the  Levant,  Captain  Douglas,  of  twenty  guns.  The 
frigate  having  the  weather-gage,  and  being  greatly  superior  in 
•sauing,  kept,  during  the  first  half  hour,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  British  ships,  wnich  were  wholly  armed  with  carronades,  that 


*  We  cannot  ^uit  this  action  witfaoat  the  remark,  that  Commodore 
vDeoatnr  most  anwortliily  endeavears  to  ioiply  that  he  had  silenced  the 
&t%  of  lbs  SndymioDy-i-a  ship  which  had  only  lost  25  raeo  I  and  that  tha 
^AmerioHi  oeart-martial  actually  uttered  the  astoDiBhing  anertion,  thst 
the  President,  in  h^  action  with  the  Endymion,  ^  had  sustained  hut  little 
injury  V  (James's  Nav.  Occ.  App.  pp.  183,  191.) 
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th«lr  fir«  wfts  quit*  ineffeotuaL  By  thii  timft  tbii  Qjtn^  WM 
qmt^  disabled,  aad  the  Levant  waa  compelled  to  bear  away  t9 
secure  her  masts.  The  American  frigate,  thereforoi  closed  with 
the  former,  who  was  of  course  soon  overpowered  |  and  after^ 
wards  engaged  the  Levant,  who,  having  parUally  refitted  hers^f, 
had  most  gallantly  returned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cyane,  and 
was  BOW,  after  a  long  running  fight,  and  an  obstinate  resistance^ 
also  compelled  to  surrender* 

The  carronades  of  both  the  British  vessels  were  thirty-two- 
pounders,  except  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Cyane's,  which  were  only 
eighteen<»pounders.  In  sise  they  averaged  about  500  tons,  and 
their  united  crews  amounted  to  only  803  men  and  boys.  On  the 
striking  inferiority  of  two  such  vessels  to  a  large  twenty-four* 
pounder  frigate  of  54  guns  and  470  men,  especially  wnen  at 
long  shot,  we  need  offer  no  comment ;  except  that  we  are  sur* 
priMd  to  find  Captain  Stewart,  in  his  official  letter,  boasting  of 
their  *  superiority  in  weight  and  number  of  guns'  to  the  Const!* 
tution.  (James's  Nav.  Occ.  App.  p.  195.)  On  the  American 
frigate's  share  in  the  action,  Mr  Cooper  makes  this  remarks 
— *  The  manner  in  which  Captain  Stewart  handled  his  ship 
^  on  this  occasion,  excited  much  admiration  among  nautical  meni 

<  it  being  an  unnsual  thing  for  a  single  vessel  to  engage  two  ene* 
f  mies  and  escape  being  raked.  So  mr,  however,  from  this  occur* 
^  rins^  to  the  Constitution,  she  actually  raked  both  her  opponents  I 

•  and  the  manner  in  which  she  backed  and  filled  in  the  smoke, 

•  forcing  her  two  antagonists  down  to  leeward,  when  they  were 

<  endeavouring  to  cross  her  stem  or  fore-foot,  is  among  the  most 

•  brilliant  manoeuvring  in  naval  annals,*  (vol.  iu  p.  631.)  Die* 
claiming  all  desire  to  detraot  from  the  merits  of  the  American 
commander,  we  must  nevertheless  remark,  that  we  should  not 
have  thought  a  fast-sailing  frigate,  engaging  two  rsmarkably 
dull  sloops  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  direct  in 
the  wind's  eye,  in  such  imminent  danger  of  being  raked  bv 
either  of  her  opponents.  That  the  Constitution,  however,  did, 
while  wearing,  receive  at  least  one  raking  broadside,  Mr  Cooper 
will  find  from  the  American  official  details  of  the  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  while  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  shorten  their  distanee  by  carrying  sail  close  to  the 
wind,  could  scarcelv,  with  ordinary  ^gilance  on  the  part  of  their 
opponent,  avoid  being  repeatedly  exposed  to  her  raking  fire. 

The  concluding  naval  action  of  the  war  took  place  off  Angier, 
In  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  the  80th  of  June  1816  ;  when 
the  Nautilus,  Lieutenant  Boyce,  a  small  armed  brig  bebnging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  was  captured  by  the  Peacock  sloop^ 
hlready  mentioned.  Previously  to  the  action.  Lieutenant  Boyct 
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hailed  Captain  Warrington,  and  informed  him  that  peace  had 
been  concluded,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  assurance* 
Mr  Macgregor,  the  British  master-attendant  at  Angier,  had 
come  on  board  the  Peacock  to  give  the  same  information,  some 
time  before  she  attacked  the  Nautilus.  He  communicated  it  to 
more  than  one  of  the  American  officers ;  but  the  only  reply  given 
was,  that  *  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  a  little  brush' 
with  the  brig;  and  Mr  Macgregor  was  sent  below  and  detained* 
The  Peacock  then  fired  into  the  Nautilus,  a  vessel  of  less  than 
one-third  her  force,  killed  and  wounded  fourteen  of  her  people, 
and  compelled  her  to  strike  her  colours !  The  above  facts  Mr 
Macgregor  has  stated  upon  oath  ;  his  deposition  has  been  officially 
made  public  ;  has  been  twenty  years  in  print ;  and  has  never ^  in  as 
far  as  we  are  aware^  received  the  slightest  contradiction.  (James's 
Nav.  Occ.  App.  p.  210.)  We  certainly  expected  that  Mr  Cooper 
would  have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  the  honour  of  an  Ame- 
rican officer,  thus  publicly  and  formally  charged  with  an  act  so 
foul.  But  Mr  Cooper,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  an 
accusation  so  utterly  disgraceful  to  Captain  Warrington  and  his 
officers,  contents  himself  with  calling  the  action  *  an  unfortunate 
<  mistake,'  and  saying  that  it  occurred  *  in  consequence  of  Cap* 
*  tain  Warrington  having  no  knowledge  of  the  peace, '  (vol. 
ii.  p.  553.)  With  this  achievement  concluded  the  American 
war,  and  with  that  war  Mr  Cooper's  history  closes. 

After  having  so  frequently  found  occasion  to  dissent  from 
Mr  Cooper's  observations,  we  may  be  expected  to  state  our 
own  opinion  upon  the  general  character  of  the  naval  actions 
which  took  place  in  the  war.  It  is  a  custom  with  American 
writers,  and  one  most  liberally  patronised  by  Mr  Cooper, 
to  speak  of  the  gunnery  displayed  on  these  occasions  by  Ameri- 
can seamen,  as  something  unprecedented  in  naval  warfare.  We 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  unfair  to  expect 
a  ship,  when  opposed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  to  do  execution 
In  proportion  to  her  comparative  strength.  But  assuming  for 
argument's  sake  that  the  American  cruisers,  generally  speaking, 
were  really  superior  in  gunnery  to  their  opponents,  wnat  does 
this  fact  prove  ?  Simply  the  truth  of  a  complaint,  then  and 
for  some  years  before  too  often  heard  from  officers  of  experience, 
that  a  want  of  opponents  had  rendered  British  cruisers  less  dili- 
gent in  practising  this  important  art  than  they  ought  to  have 
been.  That  the  line-of-battle  ships  employed  in  blockading 
the  French  fleets,  did  not  partake  in  this  negligence,  the  tremen- 
dous execution  done  by  them  at  Algiers  sufficiently  proves  ;  but 
the  ships  on  the  North  American  station,  from  being,  until  war 
broke  out  with  the  United  States^  almost  certain  never  to 
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encounter  $n  enemy,  must  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  it. 
But  that  the  best  performance  of  an  American  man-of-war 
in  actioiv>was  superior  to  what  has  been,  and  we  trust  long  will 
be,  common  in  the  British  navy,  we  utterly  deny. 

The  most  unerring  test  of  a  cruiser  s  proficiency  in  gunnery,  is 
the  proportion  which  the  loss  inflicted  by  her  in  action  bears  to 
her  own  force,  to  the  duration  of  the  firing,  and  to  the  number 
of  men  on  board  her  opponent.  This  test  we  will  apply  to  the 
actions  of  the  late  war ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  will  appeal  to 
hislorical  facts — ^^a  species  of  argument  carefully  avoided  by  Mr 
Cooper.  We  find,  then,  that  of  the  captured  British  frigates,  the 
Guerriere  lost  78,  the  Macedonian  104,  and  the  Java  124  killed 
and  wounded.  The  best  performance,  therefore,  of  an  American 
twenty-four-pounder  frigate  during,  by  her  own  account,  more 
than  two  hours  of  close  action,  and  with  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  giving  numerous  raking  broadsides,  was  to  disable  124  men  out 
of  370,  or  about  one  man  in  three,  on  board  a  ship  not  two-thirds 
of  her  force.  This  execution  was  no  doubt  severe ;  but  surely, 
under  the  circumstances^  by  no  means  unprecedented.  None  of 
the  captured  British  sloops  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  proportion, 
than  the  Java,  except  only  the  Frolic  and  the  Reindeer,  each  of 
whom  had  about  half  her  crew  injured  in  the  action.  But,  con- 
sidering the  utterly  defenceless  state  of  the  former  of  these  two 
brigs  after  the  first  few  broadsides,  and  the  desperate  manner  in 
which  *the  crew  of  the  latter,  in  their  attempts  to  board,  exposed 
themselves  to  be  mowed  down  by  the  gp'ape  and  musketry  of  their 
opponent,  it  will  readily,  we  think,  be  conceded,  tHat  neither  of 
these  actions  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  American  gunnery. 
It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  scores  of  actions,  in  each  of  which 
a  British  frigate  has  captured  an  equal  opponent  in  less  than  two 
hours ;  and  after  inflicting  a  greater  loss,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  emploved  by  the  captor,  than  was  suffered  by  the  Java. 
But  we  shall  go  further  than  this,  by  producing  a  few  examples, 
which  a  very  slight  search  has  discovered  in  Mr  James's  history, 
of  execution  so  fearfully  severe,  as  to  make  the  achievement  of 
the  American  frigate  appear  utterly  insignificant.  In  1794, 
the  Sibylle,  a  French  frigate  of  the  Java's  size  and  force,  was 
taken  by  the  Romney,  one  of  the  old  two-decked  fifty-gun  ships, 
and  therefore  very  little  superior  in  guns,  and  inferior  in  men  and 
size,  to  her  opponent.  The  Sibylle  lost  156  out  of  380  men,  in 
an  action  of  little  more  than  an  hour,  fought  fairly  broadside  to 
broadside.  In  179&,  the  Blanche,  a  small  British  twelve-pounder 
frigate,  captured  the  Pique,  a  French  ship  of  superior  size,  but 
equal  force ;  the  latter  losing  186  out  of  279  men.  In  1798,  the 
British  seventy-four  Mars  captured  the  French  ship  Hercule, 
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•f  equal  fercei  nftor  aa  aotioft  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter^  in  wliick 
tho  captured  ship  lost  290  dut  of  680  men.  In  the  same  year, 
the  British  ship  Lelmderi  of  fifty  guni^  was  taken  by  the  French 
ship  GenereuXf  of  seventy-four  guns,  a  vessel  double  the  siie 
and  treble  the  force  of  the  captured  ship.  The  latter  made  a 
most  desperate  resistance  for  six  hoursi  during  which  she  lost 
92  out  of  282  men,  and  killed  and  wounded  '288  out  of  930  on 
board  her  opponent*  In  1799  the  Sibylle,  already  mentioned, 
captured  the  French  frigate  Forte,  of  superior  force,  after  an  ac- 
tion of  two  hours  and  a-half^  during  which  the  Sibylie  planted 
more  than  800  round  shot  in  her  opponent's  hull,  and  disabled 
by  her  fire  145  out  of  370  men.  In  1801,  the  Bordelais,  of 
twenty-four  guns^  being  attacked  by  the  Curieux,  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  sunk  her  principal  opponent  in 
thirty  minutes^  with  a  loss  of  50  out  of  158  men.  About  the 
tame  time  the  British  frigate  Phoebe  captured  the  French  fri- 
gate Afiricainei  of  equal  force,  after  an  action  of  two  hours,  in 
which  the  latter,  out  of  715  men,  (she  having  400  troops  on 
board,)  sustained  the  dreadful  loss  of  343  killed  and  wounded, 
of  whom  scarcely  100  survi^'ed.  In  1805,  the  British  sixteen- 
gun-brig  CurieUX  captured  the  French  privateer  Dame-Ernouf, 
of  equal  force^  after  disabling  70  out  of  120  Frenchmen,  in  forty 
minutes'  firingi.  In  1808,  the  British  eigh teen-pounder  frigate 
Seahorse  took  the  Turkish  frigate  Badere-Zaffer,  of  very  supe- 
rior size  and  fbroe,  with  a  loss  of  370  out  of  540  men ;  and  the 
British  frigate  Amethyst  captured  the  French  frigate  Thetis,  of 
equal  force,  aft^  an  action  of  three  hours,  and  with  a  loss  of 
S36  out  of  436  men.  Lastly^  in  1613,  the  British  frigate  Ame- 
lia and  the  French  frigate  Arethuse  fought  a  desperate  drawn 
battle  of  three  hours  and  a«>half,  in  which  the  former  lost  141 
out  of  300,  and  the  latter  105  out  of  340  men. 

Striking  instances  of  destructive  firing  are  also  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  engagements  which  have  taken  place  between 
fleets.  On  the  1st  of  June  1793,  Lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte^  is  stated  by  the  French  accounts  to  have  killed  100 
men  on  board  the  French  Admiral's  three*^ecker  by  a  single 
raking  br6adside«  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  Orion  seventy- 
four  sank  the  French  frigate  Seiieuse  by  a  single  bnmdside. 
At  the  battle  of  Trafalgmr,  Lord  Colliogwood,  in  the  Royal 
Sowreip^,  poured  into  the  Spanish  first-rate  Santa  Anna  a  raking 
iMtMidsim)  which  abtie,  by  the  admission  of  the  Spanish  officers, 
killed  and  wounded  neariy  400  of  her  crew,  and  disabled  four- 
teen of  her  guns.  The  fikut  foroadsidtt  which  the  Victory  fired 
faiDothfe  French  admiml's  etem  on  the  same  occasion,  was  of  an 
equally  destfuotive  charactet.     It  was  stated  by  M,  Villenenve 
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himself  to  ha?e  disabled  400  Frenehmeoi  dismooutod  twenty-one 
guBSy  and  rendered  the  ship  nearly  defenceless  dming  the  rest  of 
tbe  action.  We  think  we  have  now  cited  instances  enough  to 
show  that  the  exeeation  done  by  an  American  frigate^  equal  in 
force  to  a  British  sixty*fonr,  was  not  more  than  has  been  fire* 
quently  inflicted,  under  less  advantageous  circumstances,  by  a 
British  ship  one-third  inferior  in  force. 

We  shall  make  no  reply  to  Mr  Cooper's  assertions  respect* 
ing  the  surprise  and  alarm  created  in  England  by  the  naval  suc- 
cesses of  the  Americans,  and  the  anxiety  and  dejection  with 
which  good  judges  contemplated  (and  we  are  to  suppose  still 
contemplate)  the  rising  navy  of  the  United  States..  Sudi  as« 
sertions  are  easy  to  nudLe,  and  difiicnlt  to  refute.  They  cannot 
be  tested  by  facts,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  such  historians  as  desire  to  make  as  little  use  as  possi- 
ble of  those  stubborn  and  dangerous  materials.  But  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  when  Mr  Cooper  talks  of 
the  skill  displayed  by  American  ships  as  harinfl^  *  produced  a  new 
*  era  in  naval  warfare,'  he  displays  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  the 
previous  naval  history  of  England,  sufficient  to  have  prevented 
any  man  of  common  prudence  from  even  alluding  to  the  subject. 

Passing  over  these  assertions,  and  loddng  merely  at  the  genial 
result  of  our  unsuccessful  naval  actions,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
any  of  them  could,  under  the  circumstances,  be  expected  to  ter- 
minate dHhrently.  In  one  of  the  eleven  victories  we  have  no- 
ticed, theAmericans  were  doubly  superior  in  force ;  in  six,  they 
were  superior  as  three  to  two ;  in  two,  as  four  to  Uiree ;  in  one, 
long  guns  were  opposed  to  oarronades  out  of  range  of  the  latter ; 
and  in  the  remaining  one,  the  British  vessel  had  oeen  previously 
disabled.  We  appeal  to  facts  and  arithmetic  to  confirm  tbjs 
statement;  and  we  put  it  to  any  reasonable  man  whether*  if 
eleven  such  actions  as  these  had  occurred  between  two  old-esta^ 
blishad  naval  belligerents,  and  the  cireumstances  had  been  accu- 
rately known,  they  woaU  have  been  Ukely  to  cause  either  dis- 
couragement on  the  Otte  ode^  or  exultation  on  the  other  ?  We 
acknowledge,  however,  that  this  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the 
conflicts  o?  which  we  are  speaking.  The  American  navy  was 
then  in  its  iofimcy,  almost  untried  against  civilixed  enemies,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  unmanly  taiunta  vi  too  many  English  party 
writers.  Hie  people  of  the  United  Stales  felt  a  just  and  laud- 
able pride  when  they  saw  their  marine  lake  its  post  smong  the 
best  of  Europe,  and  even  assert  its  claim  to  the  respect  of  the 
proudest  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  Such  drcutnstances 
will  easily  excuse  a  somewhat  overweening  degree  of  patriotic 
exultation  ;  they  will  even  palliate  the  exaggerated  encomiums 
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with  wliich  the  public  press  of  America  rewarded  their  defen- 
ders. *  Bat  tiie  time  for  such  feelings  is  long  past.  It  is  now 
twenty-seven  years  since  the  Constitution  captured  the  Guerriere, 
and  twenty-four  since  the  last  warlike  exploit  of  the  American 
navy.  During  this  time  the  United  States  have  been  constantly 
acknowledged  and  respected  as  a  maritime  power;  and  they 
should  learn  to  contemplate  their  position,  not  with  childish  de- 
light, but  with  the  calmness  of  conscious  merit.  The  illiberal 
enemies  of  the  American  nation  are  said  to  have  boasted,  that 
British  sloops  would  shortly  be  considered  a  match  for  American 
frigates.  They  are  now  convinced  of  their  presumption.  The 
American  navy  encountered  their  rivals,  generally  speaking, 
with  circumstances  of  decided  advantage  ;  but  those  advantages 
they  used  with  skill  and  resolution,  and  by  so  doing  deserved, 
and  frequently  obtained,  success.  This  was  enough  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  an  infant  navy;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  support  a  claim  of  supremacy  by  that  navy  when 
come  to  maturity.  The  American  marine  is  now  of  age  ;  and 
must  learn  to  put  away  childish  things.  The  fsLCt  is  universally 
acknowledged,  the  occasion  has  been  sufficiently  celebrated,  and 
all  that  remains  is  to  submit  its  pretensions  to  the  standard  by 
whicL  those  of  other  maritime  nations  are  measured. 

Let  the  Americans  then  look  at  the  naval  actions  between 
England  and  France.  What  British  eighteen-pounder  frigate 
ever  captured  a  French  ship  of  the  Constitution's  force  ?  or  what 
British  eighteen-gun  brig  was  successful  against  aFrench  corvette, 
such  as  the  Wasp  or  Peacock  ?  It  is  well  known  that  no  British 
twelve-pounder  frigate  could  ever  succeed  in  capturing  a  French 
eighteen-pounder  frigate,  and  that  many  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  attempt;  and  yet  the  disparity  nere  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  which  existed  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere, 
or  Java.  The  contrary,  however,  has  occurred.  In  1805,  the 
Cleopatra,  a  British  twelve-pounder  frigate,  was  captured  in 
single  action,  with  a  loss  of  fifty-eight  men,  by  the  Ville-de- 
MiTan,  a  French  frigate,  carrying  eighteen-pounders.     But  what 


*  We  cannot  eo  easily  make  allowance  for  the  singular  unfairness 
which  pervaded  the  proceedings  of  the  American  courts-martial  held 
during  the  war.  The  reports  of  those  which  sat  on  the  loss  of  the  Pre- 
•ident  and  Chesapeake  (the  one  signed  by  Commodore  Murray,  the 
other,  we  regret  to  say,  by  the  gallant  Decatur)  are  the  mont  offensive. 
Of  each  of  these  we  have  already  given  a  slight  spedmen.  They  abound 
ii^  ridiculous  bombast,  and  in  mistatements  alike  numerous  and  extraor- 
dinary. 
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Frenchman)  knowing  the  circumstances,  would  consider  such  a 
Tictory  as  this  a  matter  of  extraordinary  exultation  ? 

Even  if  the  successful  American  cruisers  had  captured  ships 
equal  to  themselves  in  size  and  force,  the  simple  result  would 
have  been,  that  the  United  States  had  poved  capable  of  equip-* 
ping  some  eight  or  ten  sloops  and  frigates,  any  one  of  which  was 
superior  in  discipline  and  efficiency  to  the  average  of  ships  of  their 
class  in  a  navy  of  near  six  hundred  sail  1  No  seaman,  we  are 
sm^,  will  deny  the  force  of  this  argument.  Suppose  that  a  war 
were  to  break  out  with  France,  what  would  be  said  of  a  French 
general  who  should  claim  a  superiority  in  personal  prowess  for 
his  countrymen,  because  a  dozen  maitres'ifarmes^  picked  out  of 
his  whole  army,  had  killed  in  single  combat  an  equal  number  of 
British  recruits  ? 

When  we  see  the  Americans,  in  time  of  war,  not  sending  out 
their  cruisers  singly  to  prey  upon  merchantmen,  or  pick  off  in- 
ferior vessels,  but  victorious  in  equal  conflicts,  and  fitting  out 
fleets  capable  of  protecting  their  coasts  from  insult  and  their 
harbours  from  blockade, — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  acqui- 
esce in  Mr  Cooper^s  presumptuous  declaration,  ^  that  it  is  not 

•  improbable  the  battle  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  will  have  to 

*  be  fought  over  again,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  556.) 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  emphatically  dis- 
claiming all  intention  of  unduly  depreciating  Mr  Cooper's  merits, 
or  of  finding  more  fault  with  his  work  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  credit  of  the  British  navy.  We  trust  we 
shall  never  give  vent  to  our  disapprobation  of  the  feeling  with  ■ 
which  Mr  (>>oper  too  obviously  regards  the  English  nation,  by 
8uch  an  illiberal  affectation  of  contempt  for  his  talents  as  we  have 
lately  remariced  with  regret  in  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
We  recognise  and  respect  the  literary  station  occupied  by  the 
author  of  the  *  Pilot*  and  the  *  Prairie  ;*  and  it  is  because  we  do  i 
so,  that  we  have  offered  that  reply  to  his  assertions  which  we  ^ 
refused  to  those  of  certain  bombastic  American  histories,  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  under  the  first  excitement  of  success. 
We  trust  that  we  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
present  work,  to  show  that  none  of  its  mistatements  have  so  irri- 
tated  our  prejudices  as  to  make  us  unable  to  appreciate  the  abilities 
of  the  author ;  and  we  can  sincerely  assure  our  readers,  that  we 
should  have  felt  far  greater  pleasure  in  our  present  task,  had  our 
duty  urged  us  no  farther.  But  it  has  long  been  too  evident  that 
certain  real  or  fancied  mortifications  undergone  by  Mr  Cooper 
in  his  experience  of  English  society,  and  publicly  complained  of  ^ 
by  him,  with  more  bitterness  than  dignity,  in  a  late  work,  have 
created  in  his  mind  much  strong  prejudice  against  this  country ; 
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and  this  has,  uo  doobt)  been  exasperated  by  the  uospariog  ridicule 
which  its  injudicious  display  has  provoked  from  the  English  press. 
We  hope  that  this  morbid  resentmenti  so  unworthy  of  the  talents 
of  the  American  writer,  may  yet  be  eradicated  from  his  feelingrg. 
Its  existence  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  regret  to  those  who 
are  its  objects,  and  cannot  but  be  deeply  injurious  to  his  own 
personal  as  well  as  literary  reputation^ 

With  equal  sincerity,  we  express  our  hopes  that  none  of  the 
remarks  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  make  upon 
Mr  Cooper's  historVi  will  be  thought  to  spring  from  a  wish  to 
undervalue  the  merits  of  the  American  navy.  We  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  gallantry  and  nautical  skill  so  frequently  displayed 
by  their  officers  in  the  combats  of  the  late  war ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  recognise  among  them  a  high  degree  of  that  enthusiastic 
tsprit'de'-corpSi  and  that  nice  sense  of  professional  honour,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  beneficially  felt  in 
the  naval  service  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  brave  men  who  opposed  us  in  battle  twenty  years  ago,  en- 
tertain any  feeling  towards  the  British  navy  except  the  respect 
due  to  honourable  rivals ;  and  we  are  certain  that  they  would  be 
the  first  to  despise  the  assistance  of  prejudiced  arguments  and 
partial  statements.  It  is  this  confidence  in  the  liberal  feeling  of 
the  American  nation  in  general,  and  their  navy  in  particular, 
which  encourages  us  to  hope  that  no  part  of  the  contents  of  this 
article  will  be  deemed  inconsistent  wito  the  respect  which  we  en- 
tertain for  both.  We  believe  that  this  feeling  is  reciprocal. 
Each  nation  probably  assigns  the  first  place  to  its  own  naval 
officers,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  long  before  either  has  reason  to 
repent  this  well-eamed  confidence ;  but  neither,  we  are  certain, 
is  inclined  to  deny  all  due  honour  to  the  defenders  of  their 
relation  and  ally.  To  create  permanent  hostility  between  two 
nations  which  entertain  this  generous  feeling  of  mutual  respect, 
would  require  6ur  stronger  agents  than  the  sneers  of  flippant 
1.  .     .1  Ves  of  interested  partisans,  or  the  misrepre- 

sd  historians* 
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fl^HB  recent  death  of  the  amiable  authoress  imparts  an  addi^ 
-^  tional  and  melancholy  interest  to  this  pleasing  Yolume^  the 
last  production  of  her  pen.  Even  trifles  acquire  an  importance 
when  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  and  many  of  the 
fugitive  poems  and  occasional  verses  which  it  contains^  trifling 
and  unimportant  in  themselves^  will  now  acquire  a  value  in  the 
«yes  of  friends,  as  simple  and  natural  records  of  the  kindly  feel- 
ings, the  graceful  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  accomplished 
writer. 

The  appearance  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  one  who  had  already 
shown  herself  to  be  a  poet  in  prose,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  excite 
some  interest.    When  we  noticed,  some  years  ago,  the  ^  Reminis- 

*  cences  of  the  Rhine  and  of  a  Comer  of  Italy,'  we  were  struck  with 
the  truth  and  felicity  with  which  every  scene  was  described.  The 
writer  seemed  to  render  back  the  very  spirit  of  the  spot,  so 
as  to  awaken  in  the  reader  the  very  associations  of  which  the 
spectator  would  have  been  conscious  in  viewing  the  scene  itself. 
In  this  insight  into  the  spirit  of  nature,  by  which  not  only  its 
leading  features  are  delineated,  but  the  finer  play  of  its  expression 
is  arrested  and  reflected,  a  certain  portion  of  poetical  power  is 
implied ;  and  when  we  felt  how  skilfully,  in  her  *  Reminiscences 

*  of  the  Rhine,'  the  writer  had  embodied  the  gay  and  mingled 
associations  derived  from  legendary  lore,  picturesque  beauty,  and 
fertility,  which  are  called  up  by  the  banks  of  that  *  exulting  and 

*  abounding  river  ;* — how  much,  again,  of  this  species  of  local  truth 
distinguished  her  portraits  of  the  harder  and  grander  features 
of  Swiss  scenery,  '  where  Nature  cuts  with  a  sharper  chisel' 
than  under  the  soft  sky  of  Italy ; — her  sparkling  and  bustling 
Italian  pictures^  in  which  the  reader  felt  himself  mvolved  in  the 
whirl  aad  con&sion  of  the  narrow  streets,  littered  with  fruit, 
macaroni,  and  vegetables,  or  stumbling  among  portable  cook- 
shops,  puppet^ows,  and  itinerant  musicians ;  or  some  of  those 
charming  landscapes,  like  the  sunset  near  Gersau,  describing 
the  approach  of  still  evening  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne, — we  could 
not  but  form  the  impression  that  the  writer  of  such  descriptions 
was  a  poet. 

Nor  was  this  impression  diminished  by  her  more  recent 
^  Sketches  from  the  Pyreneesi'  in  which  the  distinctive  character 
and  associations  of  that  wild  region  of  mountain  grandeur,  under 
all  divwsitiM  of  aexial  effeds  were  depicted  with  the  same  inten- 
Aty  and  the  same  artist4tke  breadth  of  light  and  shadow^the  ^ 
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harmony  and  keeping  in  the  colouring,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
unity  of  feeling  than  the  first  work  had  possessed.  The  reader 
seemed  to  feel  with  her  the  fresh  breath  of  the  mountain  air — to  ex- 
perience the  healthful  elasticity  of  spirits  imparted  by  those  elevated 
regions — to  catch,  through  rolling  and  shifting  mist9,  the  bright 
sun  above,  or  the  blue  and  far-stretching  valleys  below — to  see  the 
storm  come  travelling  up  the  mountain  side — to  look  down  with 
terror  into  vast  chasms,  with  still,  black,  lakes  sleeping  beneath, 
and  eagles  screaming  overhead, — in  short,  to  enjoy  again  a 
summer  of  romance  in  the  Pyrenees.  As  circumstances  prevented 
our  noticing  this  volume  when  it  appeared,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  exhibiting  a  few  short  specimens  of  the  mastery 
which  the  writer  exhibited,  in  delineating  the  features  of  nature 
at  once  firmly,  graphically,  and  poetically ;  and  in  connecting 
these  with  reflections,  at  once  just  in  themselves  and  happily  ex- 
pressed. The  following  is  apropos  of  the  serene  and  rich  scenery 
of  Touraine,  watered  by  the  Loire : — 

*  Moonlight  is  the  true  setting  off  of  calm,  broad,  silvery  scenery, 
where  a  river  forms  the  great  feature,  and  the  dependent  landscape  is  just 
enough  indented  to  throw  down  shadows  on  its  lucid  bosom  :  the  wide 
blue  sky  so  full  of  hope,  the  earth  of  peacefulness,  the  long  track  of  light, 
compact  yet  broken,  marking  its  starry  way  on  the  waters,  and  the  tall 
spire  rising  from  its  dark  base,  and  growing  gleamy  in  the  moonshine, 
are  sweet  ingredients,  of  which  the  mind  makes  magic* 

She  thus  describes  twilight  among  the  valleys  of  Cauterets : — 

<  A  fine  tone  of  solemnity  in  the  deep  valleys,  half  an  hour  before 
absolute  night,  when  there  are  no  shadows,  but  a  deep  and  universal 
tint  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  Darkness,  gathering  not  from  one 
settled  point,  but  conning,  as  age  does  on  the  human  face,  imperceptibly 
yet  palpably.  Trees  growing  indistinct,  and  taking  fantastic  shape?, 
houses  looking  like  rocks,  rocks  like  castles  ;  but  as  we  come  up  into 
the  last  light  of  the  western  sky,  the  tender  gauzy  lilac,  how  beautiful  it 
is  I  and  the  stars  that  tremble  through  it  coming  out  one  by  one,  until 
the  firmament  is  studded  over,  and  then  the  pale  lilac  growing  paler,  and 
melting  into  the  true  starlight  blue — the  blue  of  heaven.' 

What  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  seclusion  does  the  following 
description  of  a  mountain  lake  leave  upon  the  mind ! — 

*  Descending  to  the  lake,'  (the  Lac  de  Gaube,)  'it  becomes  wild  and 
dreamy  }ike  a  Highland  superstition.  The  Vignemate,  furrowed  with 
glacieni,  closes  the  gorge,  and,  though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  ap- 
pears to  rise  from  the  very  borders  of  the  Lac  de  Gaube  itself— a 
mountain  lake  of  wild  and  melancholy  aspect,  still,  and  pure,  and  blue, 
as  if  it  bad  never  been  rippled  by  net  or  oar,  or  stirred  by  wind.    A 
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fisherman's  hut  on  a  gentle  iwell  of  green  land»  and  a  fairy  lawn  at 
the  fouthern  end,  with  a  few  trees  upon  it,  alone  break  the  precipi- 
tous lines  that  descend  from  the  tops  oi  the  mountains,  and  hide  them- 
fielves  in  the  waters.  In  some  places  there  is  no  room  even  for 
n  footpath,  nor  sign  of  life  any  where  but  on  the  spot  before  the  hut. 
No  oar  glimmers  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  no  bird  £ies  over  it,  no 
summer  leaf  rustles  on  its  bare  shore;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  cold 
glaciers,  and  the  bleak  mountains,  and  the  poverty  of  vegetation,  it  is  a 
gentle  rather  than  a  savage  scen^•  The  influence  of  a  southern  climate 
18  sensibly  felt ;  it  is  visible  in  the  colonring  of  the  air — in  the  lights  that 

fall  upon  the  water As  we  returned  homewards  through 

the  pine-woods,  we  stopped  to  look  back  upon  the  great  lake :  it  was  in 
shadow,  and  evening  had  already  dropped  upon  its  mountains,  while  a 
valley  opening  from  the  west  crossed  them  with  a  line  of  light  that  had 
a  whole  day  of  sunshine  in  it.  The  contrast  was  exquisite ;  so  were  the 
lights  and  shadows  that  fell  upon  the  pines:  the  ground  was  covered 
with  wild  pinks  and  other  flowers,  and  the  air  full  of  sweetness.  There 
were  no  birds :  as  evening  came  I  missed  their  whistle,  the  sweet  Ave 
3Iaria  of  the  desert :  brakes  and  bushes,  to  build  and  warble  in,  abound ; 
but  they  have  no  tenants. 

*  There  is  something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  the  stillness  of  a  wood 
at  the  close  of  day;  and  the  pine*tree,  which  has  no  light  leaves  to 
tremble  as  the  breeze  passes  over  it,  and  whose  stationary  darkness 
doubles  that  of  evening,  has  something  visionary  in  its  gloom  that  works 
magically  on  the  fancy.  The  air,  the  light,  the  shadows  that  pass  over 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  seem  subject  to  some  secret  and  mystical  infln- 
ence ;  it  speaks  in  the  passing  wind ;  it  descends  from  the  mountains 
with  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  snn.' 

One  other  short  and  fanciful  passage  on  the  character  and 
associations  of  trees,  and  we  have  done. 

'  There  is  something  so  solemn  and  monumental  in  the  aspect  of  a 
pine-tree,  that  when  I  find  a  few  planted  together  in  a  solitary  spot,  it 
seems  to  me  like  a  woodland  cemetery,  where  the  hunter  whose  chase  is 
over,  or  the  wanderer  who  loved  to  repose  beneath  their  shade,  has  found 
a  resting-place.  Trees  are  powerful  speakers  :  the  single  pine,  or  me- 
lancholy cypress,  has  the  solemnity  of  the  grave  it  shadows  in  its  silent 
speech  :  it  tells  of  the  dead  below — of  the  hand  th&t  found  a  mournful 
pleasure  in  planting  it.  The  light  acacia  waves  its  beautiful  boughs,  to 
let  yon  know  it  is  a  pleasure  garden  or  a  summer  bower  which  its  bright 
leaves  decorate.  The  oak  is  ancestral,  heraldic,  feudal  from  head  to  foot, 
and  would  talk  old  castle  legends,  and  feats  of  noble  hunting  and  moon« 
light  revelry,  by  the  hour,  if  you  would  but  stop  and  listen  to  them. 
The  rooky  elm  is  a  rustic  lover's  story-book,  full  of  twilight  meetings, 
hand  graspings,  honest  vows,  and  '*  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you  "  poesy. 
The  palm  transporu  you  to  the  Georgian  vales  in  whose  deep  shades  the 
royal  Abras  wooed  the  wise  and  tender  Abra.  The  pear-tree  brings  you 
back  to  the  cottage  wall ;  the  apple  puts  in  its  word,  with  a  long  score 
of  schoolboy  larceniesy — idl  speak,  from  the  stately  royalties  of  the  forest 
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down  to  ^0  humblo  hawtkoM,  porlwps  IIm  ftilloit  of  ony,  of  what  tho 
Tillage  boy%  and  firU  oall  ##^#f#/ 

No  one,  in  short,  could  peruse  Mrs  Boddineton's  Continental 
Sketches  without  perceiving  the  writer  poasessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
pictorial  talent,  fancy,  and  sensibility ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
some  curiosity  that  we  turned  to  the  present  volume,  in  order  to  see 
how  far  these  qualities  had  been  preserved  or  heightened  in  the  more 
artful  and  ornate  form  of  verse.  We  cannot  say  that  the  result  has  al<- 
together  fulfilled  our  expectations;  for  candour  obliges  us  to  confess, 
that  the  authoress  appears  to  us  more  poetical  in  her  prose  than  in 
her  poetry;  or  rather,  while  her  prose  and  verse  display  nearly  the 
same  merits  and  the  same  defects,  those  negligences  and  imper- 
fections which  were  readily  overlooked  in  the  unpretending  form 
of  prose  description,  cannot  so  easily  escape  notice  in  the  elabo- 
rate garb  of  versification.  Description  in  prose  is  to  description 
in  verse  what  a  sketch  in  water-colours  is  to  a  p^iinting  in  oil. 
In  the  former,  we  are  satisfied  if  the  character  of  the  scene  be 
indicated  by  a  few  light  and  spirited  touches— ^a  few  happy  and 
truthful  tints  of  colour ;  we  eare  not  though  much  be  left  unfi- 
nished ;  the  very  negligence  and  (Aandon  of  the  manner  are  not 
without  their  charm.  In  the  latter,  we  expect  depth,  finish,  care- 
ful composition  in  all  the  parts ;  the  eye  is  offended  by  any  traces 
of  haste  or  carelessness  of  execution,  because  we  apply,  and  are 
entitled  to  apply  to  such,  a  more  critical  standard  of  judgment. 
So  in  poetry,  we  expect  to  have  tbe  best  thoughts  in  the  best 
words — condensation  and  selection  of  images,  reflections  novel 
in  themselves,  or  rendered  such  by  the  felicity  of  their  expression. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  convey  the  impression,  that  within 
the  compass  of  this  volume,  much  which  well  deserves  the 
name  of  poetry,  in  its  best  sense,  may  not  be  found :  but  we 
are  perpetually  reminded  how  much  the  effect  of  many  of  its 
happiest  specimens  would  have  been  increased,  had  the  la- 
bour of  the  file  been  more  assiduously  applied,  both  in  regard 
to  the  expression  and  the  rhymes.  Such  colloquialisms  as, 
*  It  matters  not  about  the  flowers,'  are  the  offspring  of  a  vi- 
cious school ;  the  constant  use  of  the  words  win&^ed,  abused,  em- 
bossed, thus  accented,  savours  of  affectation ;  while  such  delusive 
rhymes  as  ^  branches '  and  <  glances,'  ^  lonely'  and  '  comely,'  are 
several  degrees  worse  than  no  rhymev  at  all.  Occasionally,  too, 
as  in  her  prose,  Priscian  is  made  to  suffer ;  as  in  these  lines  from 
a  little  poem  entitled  *  TTie  Pontine  Marshes :' — 

«  Beauty,  too, 
Soft,  young,  find  woe-strack,  tells  the  hear 
:  A  mournfid  tale,  that  its  dark  hue 

Of  sorrow  to  the  thoughts  impart,* 
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Let  us  add,  in  order  to  exhaust  owt  objections,  that  some  of 
the  smaller  poems  are  absolutely  trifles — mere  hints,  which  re- 
quired expansion  and  development  to  give  them  poetical  interest, 
and  might,  with  advantage  we  think  to  the  rest,  have  been 
omitted. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  in  the  present  volume  traces 
of  a  high  imagination,  nor  do  wo  often  meet  with  those  reflec- 
tions, instinct:  with  a  poetical  wisdom  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which,  in  the  simple  eirpreesions  of  a  rreat  poet, 
touch  the  heart  as  with  a  spell.  But  the  same  quaUttes  which 
characterised  the  writer's  prose  compositions  distinguish  her 
poems — tenderness '  of  heart,  sensibility  both  to  material  and 
moral  beauty — the  eye  and  the  pencil  of  a  painter— though  she 
works  with  words,  not  colours,  and  paints  only  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind*  How  picturesque,  how  cheerful,  how  Italian,  is  the  fol- 
lowing eveniiig  scene  at  the  Baths  of  Ischiat  from  the  poem 
entitled,  *  Excursion  from  Naples:'— 

*  A  moment  mors^  and  night  sails  slowly  oa, 
Lowsriog  ber  wingsi  and  diurkening  all»  save  where 
In  thared  west,  sea,  sky,  and  islands  glow, 
And  where  the  narrow  line  of  6il?er  light 
Follows  the  sweeping  shore,  dividing  it 
From  the  dark  steeKlike  spread  of  the  calm  sea  i 
Various,  and  bright,  and  full,  the  earth's  green  tint 
In  this  contrasted  light,  as  if  it  throve 
On  the  last  sunbeams,  deepening  ai  it  fed 
Into  aaasoal  ricbsess.    The  bays 
Are  still;  and  though  few  moments  since  they  rang 
With  sound  of  busy  voices,  now  a  bell, 
A  shrill  sound  from  a  boat,  or  distant  bark 
Of  cburlish  cur,  or  gently  rippling  wave^ 
Alone  are  beard. 

I  scarcely  thought  'twas  night,  so  bright  a  day 
Lay  sleeping  on  the  hills.     In  Italy, 
The  moon  seems  coming  down  on  earth ;  elsewhere 
^is  fitted  to  its  socket.     Now  the  sound 
Of  music's  heard  below :  the  terraced  roof 
Of  Sentinella  *  fills  with  idle  groups, 
Listing  the  tingle  of  the  soft  guitar, 
Join'd  with  the  sideway  sound  of  squeaking  fiddle : 
And  now  the  tarantella  is  begun, 
And  every  foot  beats  time.     From  gallery, 
Cool  arch,  and  colonnade,  heads  peep : 


*  The  inn  at  Ischia. 
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And  in  the  conrt  below,  on  a  stone  )>encb, 
With  flowers  above  it,  sat  two  grave  old  men* 
Whose  music  sets  four  nimble  feet  in  motion. 
On  they  go,  each  circling  round  the  other, 
Then  shooting  off  with  prettj  reeling  step, 
One  holds  her  arms  in  air,  and  nimbly  shakes 
Her  castanets,  now  flying,  now  pursued, 
Then,  suddenly  on  the  knee  dropping  down, 
Ends  the  fleet  chase,  while  swift  the  other  wheels 
In  giddy  circlets,  spinning  round  and  round 
Her  stationary  comrade.     Wreathe  a  vine 
In  her  dark  hair,  and  she's  a  young  Bacchante, 
Charming  with  spell  the  evil  eye  or  touch. 
Then  off  both  start  jtgain^  or  face  to  face 
Move  gravely  to  slow  measure,  or  in  play 
Meet,  separate,  unite,  convolving  round, 
Like  two  twin  flow'rets  on  one  pliant  stalk. 

*  Then  would  our  gay  nymphs  try  their  English  feet 
In  the  light  dance,  and  following  joyously 
Its  merry  call,  soon  fall  into  the  step. 
Catching  its  time,  as  if  'twere  native  to  them: 
And  round  they  whirl'd,  two  mixing  their  fair  locks 
And  one  her  dark,  with  the  Greek-kerchiefd  heads 
Of  the  two  nimble-footed  Ischiot  girls. 

'  Delicious  scene !  that  while  Vesuvius  blazed, 
With  quick  and  certain  danger  gathering  fast 
In  its  hot  core — for  it  had  presaged  long — 
Charm*d  us  beneath  the  blue  and  starry  cope 
or  a  pure  southern  heaven.     Late  we  sat, 
Breathing  sweet  scents,  and  listening  to  sweet  sounds. 
Music,  and  gentle  laughter,  and  the  beat 
Of  tripping  feet,  light  as  the  giddy  ones 
That  swift  convolving  danced  the  mystic  round 
With  mother  Circe's  son.' 

Very  pleasing,  in  the  same  style,  is  the  poem,  entitled,  ^  Home 
^  Images  in  Italy  ;'  particularly  the  following  stahzas,  which  de« 
scribe  the  sudden  fall  of  an  Italian  night  upoli  the  landscape, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  sights  and  sounds  : — 

•  But  sudden,  twilight's  gone — and  its  short  stay 
Tells  us  of  distance ;  'tis  not  here  the  light, 
Flush'd,  deepening,  lingering,  that  preludes  the  night. 
And  seems  to  elude  its  coming — second  day, 
Sweeter  than  noon,  that  in  its  tardy  flight 
Blushes  to  go,  though  lingeringly,  away. 

<  No,  when  the  red  light's  o'er,  the  abrupt  pall 
Drops  on  the  woods ;  and  the  cigala's  note, 
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The  foreign  grashopper,  with  rasping  throat. 

That  all  day  long  rang  out,  yields  to  the  call 

Of  thrilling  nightingale,  whose  lone  notes  Hoat 

In  darkness  to  the  heart,  and  there  like  moonbeams  fall. 

*  On  every  spray,  in  every  summer  bower, 

A  thousand  lamps  are  lighted ;  twinkling  by. 
Like  fairy's  torch-bearer,  the  southern  fly 
Carries  its  starry  Are ;  and  in  the  hour 
Of  nature's  sleeps  when  the  night  beauty's  eye* 
Is  gently  oped,  enshrines  it  in  its  flower ; 

*  Or  like  a  gossip's  lantern,  in  the  ridge 

Of  furrow'd  corn-fields,  lightly  glides  along, 

Or  hangs  upon  a  vine  leaf ;  while  the  song 

Of  the  lone  bird  wakes,  through  the  light-knit  hedge, 

A  shivering  life,  and  'midst  the  planet  throng, 

Slowlj  appears  the  moon  abore  the  mountain  ledge/ 

The  lines  on  Venice  somewhat  disappointed  ns ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  no  easy  task  to  say  any  thing  on  a  sub- 
ject which  *  Otway,  RadcliflFe,  Sbakspeare,  Schiller's  art '  has 
illustrated,  and  to  which  Byron  has  consecrated  some  of  his 
finest  stanzas.  Sorrento — a  sketch  of  the  meeting  of  Tasso  and 
his  sister  at  his  home,  after  his  liberation  from  the  prison  at  Fer- 
rara — is  interesting ;  and  there  is  much  tenderness  in  the  little 
piece  written  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  entitled,  ^  Evening  in  the 
*  Forest.'  The  following,  too,  are  pleasing  stanzas,  descriptive 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes : — 

*  They  talk  of  death,  of  poison'd  gales, 

And  yet  the  flowers  are  fresh  and  fair; 
The  air  that  through  the  foliage  steals 
Is  sweet  as  any  other  air. 

<  And  herds  repose,  and  wild-birds  fly, 

As  though  life's  healthy  flush  were  there  ; 
Clear,  blue,  and  cloudless  is  the  sky. 
And  nothing  talks  of  danger  near. 

*  And  there  is  beauty  in  the  spell, 

(And  thought — how  much  a  dearer  charm  !) 
Of  those  wild  Volscian  hills,  that  tell 
Of  warlike  woman's  potent  arm. 

<  The  fleet  Camilla  sprang  to  war 

From  these  rude  mountain'depths  ;  and  she 
Who  sang  men  to  their  doom,  a&r 
Is  still  seen  watching  o'er  the  sea.t 


*  <  Belle  de  nt4i7— the  conyolvulus,  that  uncloses  its  blossom  at  night,* 
f  The  promontory  of  Circe. 

VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLIII.  ^t 
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<  Bat  ^Ue  the  skj  and  false  the  flowen. 
And  fklse  the  gentle  air  we  breathe } 
Death  in  the  passing  yapour  lowers, 
And  lurks  within  the  hadding- wreath.' 

The  diflSculty  of  writing  a  good  gonff  Is  proverbial ;  nor  per- 
bapS)  in  the  whole  compass  of  Epglish  literature  Is  there  any 
department  in  which  it  is  poorer.  \n  fact,  no  species  of  lyric 
poetry  involves  ao  much  of  difficulty*  Essentially  popular  in  its 
character,  it  requires  that  the  idea  to  b^  developed  shall  be 
simple,  natural,  and  obvious,  without  being  commonplace  ;  while 
its  brevity  renders  it  essential  that  every  thing  strained,  rugged, 
or  weak,  either  in  th^  expression  or  the  rhymes^  $haU  be  most  care* 
fully  elimii^ated.  It  implies,  therefore,  the  most  subtle  combi- 
nation of  nature  and  ai't — of  those  universal  feeliugs  to  which 
the  humblest  heart  is  sensitive,  with  those  mechauical  aids  and 
refiaeni>enta  of  composition  which  are  the  result  of  study  and 
practice,  And  accordingly,  the  combination  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
>Jot  a  few  of  the  finest  of  Bums's  lyrics,  so  far  as  regards  the 
natural  and  touching  e.xpresslou  of  a  sentiment,  natural  without 
teing  hackneyed,  lose  half  their  effect  by  the  occasional  iutro^ 
duction  of  an  lU-chosen  epithet,  a  vulgar  turn  of  expression,  or 
a  careless  rhyme;  while  soniie  of  those  of  Moore,  on  the  other 
baud,  elaborate  as  they  are  in  choice  of  diction  and  smoothness 
of  rhythm,  betray,  by  their  overstrained  ingenuity  and  glitter 
of  fancy,  the  absence  of  that  deep  and  genuine  feeling  whioh 
forms  the  true  inspiration  of  the  song.  Mrs  Boddington's  vo- 
lume contains  several  attempts  in  which  the  manner  of  Moore 
is  certainly  more  apparent  than  that  of  Burns.  In  that  en- 
titled *  Irish  Air,*  tne  imitation  of  Moore  is  very  obvious,  while 
another,  *  Where  are  the  lilies  that  blew  in  the  morning  ?*  seems 
to  have  been  evidently  suggested  by  Mrs  Cockbum's  touching 
lines  adapted  to  the  air  of  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest,*  and  in 
none  of  which  can  we  consider  her  as  very  successful. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  volume  will  not  diminish, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  increase,  the  reputation  which  the 
authoress  had  acquired  by  her  lively  and  feeling  sketches  in 
prose.  It  is  unequal,  and  in  some  parts  careless ;  but  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  redeeming  tone  of  sweet  and  feminine  feeling,  and 
characterised  by  an  absence  of  pretension  and  affectation,  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  at  the  present  nioment,  when  so  much  even  of 
the  best  of  our  poetry  is  deformed  by  strained  sentiment  and  an 
<  enthouMasme  de  commcmde! 
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Art,  V. — Corrsmondenee  of  fViUiam  Pittf  Earl  t^  ChaJthmn. 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his  Son.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  8to. 
London :  18S9. 

FT^HB  anti^onist  whom  Lord  Chatham  first  encountered  on  his 
'^  entering  into  public  life,  was  the  veteran  Walpole,  who  in- 
stinctively dreaded  him  the  moment  he  heard  his  voice ;  and  ha- 
ving- begun  by  exclaiming, — *  We  must  muzele  that  terrible  Cornet 
*  of  horse ! '  either  because  he  found  him  not  to  be  silenced  by 
promotion,  or  because  he  deemed  punishment  in  this  case  t>etter 
than  blandishment,  ended  by  taking  his  commission  from,  and 
making  him  an  enemy  for  ever.  It  was  a  blunder  of  the  first 
order ;  it  was  of  a  kind,  too,  which  none  were  less  apt  to  commit : 
perhaps  it  was  the  most  injudicious  thin?,  possibly  the  only  very 
injudicious  thing  he  ever  did ;  certainly  it  was  an  error  for  which 
he  paid  the  ftill  penalty  before  he  ceased  to  lead  the  House  oi 
Commons  and  govern  the  country. 

Few  men  have  ever  reached  and  maintained  for  so  many  years  the 
highest  station  which  the  citisen  of  a  free  state  can  hold,  who  have 
enjoyed  more  power  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  have  left  behind 
them  less  just  camse  of  blame,  or  more  for  which  his  country  has  to 
thank  him.  Of  Washing^n,  indeed,  if  we  behold  in  him  a  different 
character,  one  of  a  far  mere  exalted  description,  there  is  this  to 
be  said,  both  that  his  imperishable  fame  rests  rather  upon  the  part 
be  bore  in  the  Revolution,  than  on  his  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment which  be  helped  to  create;  and  that  his  unequalled  virtue  and 
self-denial  never  could  be  practised  in  circumstances  which,  like 
those  of  Walpole,  afforded  no  temptation  to  ambition,  because  they 
gave  no  means  of  usurping  larger  powers  than  the  law  bestowed : 
consequently,  his  case  cannot  be  compared,  in  any  particular,  with 
that  of  a  prime  minister  under  an  established  monarchical  constitu- 
tion. But  Walpole  held  for  many  years  the  reins  of  government  in 
England  under  two  princes,  neither  of  them  bom  or  bred  in  the 
country — held  them  during  the  troubles  of  a  disputed  succession, 
and  held  them  while  European  politics  were  complicated  with 
irarious  ambarrassments  ;  and  yet  he  governed  at  hon>e  without  any 
inroads  upon  public  liberty ;  he  administered  the  ordinarv  powers 
of  the  constitution  without  requiring  the  dangerous  help  of  extreme 
temporary  rigour;  he  preserved  tranquillitv  at  home  without 
pressing  upon  the  people;  and  he  maintained  peace  abroad  with- 
out any  sacrifice  either  of  the  interests  or  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try. If  no  brilliant  feats  of  improvement  in  our  laws  or  in  the 
eondition  of  the  state  were  attempted  ;— if  no  striking  movements 
of  external  policy  were  executed  j — at  least  all  was  kept  safe  and 
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quiet  in  every  quarter,  and  the  irrepressible  energies  of  national 
industry  had  the  fullest  scope  afforded  them  during  a  lengthened 
season  of  repose,  which  in  those  days  of  *•  foreign  war  and  domes- 
*  tic  levy,*  was  deemed  a  fortune  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  the  country  had  never  offered  any  example. 
Walpole  was  a  man  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and  affluent 
fiimily,  one  of  the  first  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  pos- 
sessfons  he  succeeded  while  yet  too  young  for  entering  into  the 
church,  the  profession  he  was  destined  to  had  an  elder  brother 
lived.  Rescued  from  that  humbler  fortune,  (in  which,  however, 
he  always  said  he  would  have  risen  to  the  Primacy,)  he  had  well- 
nigh  fallen  into  one  more  obscure — the  life  of  a  country  gentleman ; 
in  which  he  might  have  whiled  away  his  time  like  his  ancestors, 
between  the  profession  of  a  sportsman  pursued  with  zeal,  and  that 
of  a  farmer  always  failing,  because  always  more  than  half  ne- 
glected by  him  who  unites  in  his  own  person  both  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  dangers  of  the  Protestant  succession  at  the  close  of 
King  William's  reign,  excited  his  attention  to  political  matters  upon 
his  entrance  into  Parliament.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Princess  Anne's  son,  had  alarmed  both  the  illustrious  prince  on  the 
throne  and  the  liberal  party  in  general ;  the  Tories  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  the 
King  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to  bequeath  the  freedom  he 
had  conquered  for  his  adopted  country ;  they  had  only  introduced 
it  in  the  hopes  of  its  miscarrying ;  and  the  near  balance  of  par*- 
ties  in  Parliament,  when  the  Abjuration  Oath  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  (188  to  187,)  evinced  too  clearly  that  in  the 
country  the  decided  majority  were  for  the  exiled  family.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  greatly  the  having  commenced  his  public  life 
at  such  a  crisis,  must  have  attracted  him  towards  state  affairs,* 
and  how  lasting  an  impression  the  momentous  question  that  first 
engaged  his  attention  must  have  produced  upon  his  political  sen- 
timents in  after  life.  Soon  after  came  the  great  question  of  pri- 
vilege, the  case  of  the  Aylesbury  men,  arising  out  of  the  action  of 
Ashby  and  White ;  and  here  he,  with  the  other  leading  Whigs — the 
Cowpers,  the  Kings,  the  Jekyls,  the  Cavendishes — took  a  decided 
part  for  the  general  law  of  the  land,  agaiYist  the  extravagant  doc- 
trines of  privilege  maintained  by  the  Tories.  Sacheverell's  trial — 
a  Whig  folly,  which  he  privately  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent — 
completed  his  devotion  to  political  life :  he  was  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  was  exposed  to  his  share  of  the  popular  odium  into  which 


*  He  seconded  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges  for  extending  the 
oath  to  ecclesiastica)  persons.     It  was  carried  without  a  division. 
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all  tlie  promoters  of  tbat  ill-advised  proceeding  not  unnaturally 
fell.  The  Church  party  were  so  powerful,  that  the  mob  was  on 
their  side  as  well  as  the  Queen's  Court ;  and  this  incident  in  Whig 
history,  described  by  Bolingbroke  as  having  a  parson  to  roast 
and  burning  their  hands  in  the  fire,  made  WaTpole  dread  that  fire 
ever  after;  for  it  is  not  more  certain  that  tne  share  which  he 
successfully  commenced  his  public  life  by  taking  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  gave  a  strong  Whig  bias  to  his  after  life,  than  it  is 
that  the  Sacheverell  case  gave  him  a  constitutional  abhorrence  of 
religious  controversy,  and  an  invincible  repugnance  to  touch  any 
question  that  could  connect  itself  with  church  or  with  sectarian 
clamour.  Through  his  whole  public  life,  he  betrayed  a  lurking 
dread  of  any  thing  on  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  brought  to  bear;  as  if  aware,  that  these  being 
subjects  on  which  men  feel  rather  than  reason,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  beforehand  on  the  course  public  opinion  may  take  upon 
them,  or  fix  bounds  to  the  excitement  they  may  produce.  This, 
and  not  any  indifference  to  the  great  cause  of  toleration,  always 
kept  him  from  seeking  securities  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  he  would  naturally  have  wished  to  obtain  against  the  High- 
Church  party,  and  in  favour  of  the  Sectaries. 

The  sagacity  of  such  men  as  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
early  recommended  Walpole  to  their  favour ;  and  with  the  latter, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  first  appointment  of  Secretary  at  War,  his 
intercourse  was  always  intimate  and  confidential.  When  a  vile 
court  intrigue  saved  France  from  being  undone  by  the  victories 
of  that  great  man ;  when  what  St  Simon  calls  the  *  Miracle  de 
*  Londresy  unexpectedly  rescued  Louis  XIV.  from  his  doom; 
when,  as  Frederick  II.  many  years  after  said,  Blenheim,  Rami- 
lies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  were  all  unable  to  defend  him 
against  detraction,  and  the  French  King  was  lost  had  the  in- 
trigues of  a  mistress  of  the  robes  and  a  bedchamber  woman  suf- 
fered the  great  Captain  to  remain  two  years  longer  in  power — 
Walpole  threw  up  bis  place  with  the  Duke,  and  nobly  refused  to 
join  some  shufflingplace-seeking  Whigs,  who  were  talked  over  to 
remain  under  the  Tories,  by  Harley  and  St  John.  This  was  an 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven ;  his  aggravation  of  it,  by  boldly  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  Marlborough  against  the  slanderous  attacks  of 
the  adverse  faction,  produced  tne  charges  against  him  of  corruption 
while  at  the  War-Office ;  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  an  ac- 
cusation of  having  received  L.900  from  a  contractor,  was  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  never  either  impeached  or  prose- 
cuted, and,  on  being  re-elected  in  the  same  Parliament,  was  de- 
clared ineligible  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 

That   Walpole,  through  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  was 
regarded  as  the  victim  of  party  rancour ;  tbat,  but  for  the  factious 
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spirit  of  the  day,  he  never  would  have  been  accused ;  that  no- 
thing can  be  \e.s^  decisive  against  any  one  than  a  vote  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twelve  in  a  full  House  of  Commons,  in  which  many 
of  the  adverse  party  voted  with  the  accused,  and  many  more  refu-» 
ted  to  vote  at  all ;  and  that  the  greatest  distrust  of  their  case  was 
shown  by  the  accusers  in  never  uniting  to  institute  judicial  pro» 
ceedings  of  any  kind — may  all  be  easily  admitted ;  and  yet  there 
rests  a  stain  upon  this  part  of  Wal pole's  public  conduct.  For 
what  was  his  defence  ?  Not  to  deny  tnat  the  contractors  had  given 
two  notes,  one  of  500  guineas  and  the  other  of  as  many  pounds, 
(of  which  all  but  100  were  paid;)  but  to  affirm  that  they  were 
only  paid  through  Walpole's  hand  to  a  friend  named  Mann,  whom 
he  had  meant  to  favour  by  giving  him  a  share  of  the  contract, 
^nd  who  had  agreed  to  take  so  much  for  his  share  of  the  profit. 
Mann  was  dead;  the  contractors  had  made  the  notes  payable 
to  Walpole  in  ignorance  of  Mann*8  name,  and  only  knowing  he  was 
put  upon  them  as  a  friend  of  the  minister ;  and  thus  a  case  of 
fraud  and  suspicion  appeared  against  the  latter,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  of  the  former's  death  prevented  from  being  clearly 
removed.  Now,  that  such  a  proceeding,  admitting  it  to  have 
been  as  Walpole  himself  describes  itf  would  in  our  purer  days 
have  been  deemed  most  incorrect,  nay,  sufficient  to  stain  the  cha- 
racter of  any  minister,  cannot  be  doubted.  In  those  days  the 
course  of  office  seems  to  have  sanctioned  such  impropriety ;  and 
that  no  man  was  ever  injured  by  having  so  behaved,  any  more  than 
the  reputations  of  French  ministers  seem  to  be  the  worse  for  the  wear 
they  undergo  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  must  be  obvious  from  the 
fact  of  Walpole  having,  in  four  years  after,  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  though  without  the  place  of  Premier ;  and 
afterwards  become,  and  continued  head  of  the  government  for 
nearly  the  whole  residue  of  his  life,  with  no  diminution  of  his  in- 
fluence or  his  estimation  in  consequence  of  the  transaction  at  the 
War-Office,  and  with  hardly  any  allusion  ever  made  to  that  re- 
markable passage  of  his  life,  during  the  many  years  of  the  most 
factious  opposition  which  his  long  administration  encountered, 
when,  for  want  of  the  materials  of  attack,  it  was  seriously  urged 
against  him  that  so  long  a  term  of  power  by  one  man  was 
detrimental  to  the  state,  if  not  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
Nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  the  great  improvement  which 
the  principles  of  public  men  have  undergone  during  the  last 
hundred  years. 

When   he  quitted  office,  a  charge  of  a  diflFerent  complexion, 

.though  connected  with  pecuniary  malversation,  was  made  against 

the  veteran  statesman.     A  sum  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 

thousand  pounds  had  been  received  by  him  upon  two  Treasury 

orders,  two  days  before  he  resigned,  in  February  1741-2;  and  to 
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raise  the  money  before  the  Exchequer  forms  could  be  gone  thrOtigh, 
they  were  pawned  with  the  officer  of  the  Bank.  Now,  Walpole  never 
would  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  transactioilt  but  began  to 
draw  up  a  vindication  of  himselfi  allegihgthat  the  money  was  taken, 
with  the  king's  approbation^  for  the  public  service.  This  pap^r  it 
extant  but  unfinished  \  and  it  consists  of  a  clear  and  distinct  state» 
ment  of  the  course  of  the  Exchequer  in  issuing  money ; — from 
which  the  inference  is,  that  no  one  can  appropriate  any  sum  to 
himself,  in  defiance  of,  Or  escape  from  so  many  guards  and  checks^ 
This,  however,  is  a  lame  defence,  when  the  receipt  of  the  money 
by  him  is  admitted*  The  reason  offered  for  his  desisting  from 
the  completion  of  the  paper  is,  that  he  must  either  leave  it  in<« 
complete,  or  betray  the  secret  service  of  the  crown.  And  it  may 
be  admitted,  that,  except  the  su^picioti  arising  from  the  date  of 
the  transaction,  there  is  nothing  in  it  niore  than  Im  ordinary 
dealing  with  secret  service  money* 

The  general  charge  of  peculation  grounded  on  the  comparison 
of  his  expenditure  with  his  means»  appears  mora  difficult  to  meet. 
With  a 'fortune  originally  of  about  L.2000  a-year,  and  Which 
never  rose  to  more  than  double  that  amount,  he  lived  with  a  profu«* 
sion  amounting  to  extravagance ;  in  so  much  that  one  of  his  yeaHy 
meetings  at  Houghton^  *'  the  Congress '  as  it  was  called^  in  au^* 
tumn,  and  which  lasted  six  or  ei^ht  weeks,  and  was  attended  by 
all  his  supporters  in  either  House  and  by  their  friends^  cost  him 
L.dOOO  a-yean  His  buildings  and  purchases  were  estimated  at 
L.200,000,  and  to  this  must  be  added  L»40,000  for  picturea. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  for  many  years  he  had  his  own  official  income 
of  Lk3000,  with  L.2000  more  of  a  sinecure,  and  his  ftimily  had 
between  L.dOOO  ahd  L«4000  more,  in  places  of  the  like  descrip^ 
tion.*  Still,  if  the  expensive  style  of  his  living  be  considered,  and 
that  his  income  Was  at  the  very  outside  only  Ll^^OOO  clear,  in* 
eluding  the  places  of  his  soUs^  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
how  above  L.StOO^OOO,  or  nearly  twice  the. average  value  of  hit 
whole  private  property^  could  have  been  accumulated  by  savings* 
His  incumbrances  were  only  paid  off  by  his  wife's  fortune ;  hia 
gains  upon  the  fortunate  sale  of  his  South-Sea  stock,  just  before 
the  fall,  could  hardly  account  for  the  sum,  although  he  states  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  got  a  thousand  per  cent  on 
what  he  purchased^  On  the  whole^  we  must  be  content  to  admit 
that  some  dottd  hangs  over  this  part  of  hia  histof y  ;  and  thi^t  the 
generally  prevailing  attacks  against  him  in  this  quarter,  have  not 
been  ao  auccessfully  repulsed. 

It  has  been  much  more  universally  believed,  that  he  carried  on 


L.2000  granted  in  reversion  only,  did  not  fall  in  till  173/. 
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the  Government  with  a  profuse  application  of  the  influence  de- 
rived from  patronage ;  and  that  the  most  open  bribery  entered 
largely  into  his  plan  of  parliamentary  management.  That  in 
those  days  the  men  were  far  less  pure  who  filled  the  highest  places 
in  the  state,  and  that  parliamentary  as  well  as  ministerial  virtue 
was  pitched  upon  a  lower  scale  than  it  happily  has  been,  since  a 
fearless  press  and  a  watchful  public  scrutinized  the  conduct  of  all 
persons  in  any  situation  of  trust,  may  be  at  once  admitted.  It  is 
a  truth  which  we  have  repeatedly  asserted  in  these  papers ;  and 
if  any  decisive  proof  of  it  were  required,  it  is  the  proof  we  have  in 
the  universally  known  fact,  that  the  combinations  of  political 
party  now  proceed  so  much  more  upon  principle  than  upon  personal 
connexions ;  or  when  they  are  framed  upon  the  latter,  the  pretext 
of  principle  is  always  used  to  cloak  over  arrangements  which  the 
improved  character  of  the  times  will  no  longer  suffer  to  meet 
the  light.  It  may  be  further  granted,  that  the  period  of 
Walpole's  power  was  one  likely  to  introduce  extraordinary  forces 
into  the  political  system,  since  the  stake  was  not  always  a  minis- 
try alone,  but  oftentimes  also  a  crown.  When  such  is  the  game, 
measures  are  readily  resorted  to,  which,  in  the  ordinary  matches  of 
politicians,  would  be  reluctantly  if  at  all  adopted.  Thjit  it  was 
usual  in  those  days  for  men  out  of  office  who  had  voted  with  the 
Government  during  the  session,  and  had  obtained  no  promotion, 
nor  any  other  favours,  to  receive  sums  of  money — whether  as  a 
token  of  ministerial  gratitude,  or  as  a  reimbursement  of  their 
expenses  in  attending  parliament — has  been  so  often  asserted,  and 
in  some  instances  with  such  detailed  particulars,  that  it  seems  to 
pass  for  one  of  the-  usual  modes  of  House  of  Commons'  manage- 
ment— pretty  much  like  the  shares  (technically  called  slices)  of 
loans  distributed  among  persons  in  certain  offices.*  But  we 
may  safely  assert,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  reputation  for 
having  carried  on  the  Government  with  unprecedented  corruption, 
rests  on  no  better  ground  than  his  open  and  honest  way  of  avow- 
ing the  more  accustomed  exercise  of  patronage,  and  his  reflec- 
tions, rather  merry  than  well  considerea,  on  the  nature  of  political 


*  Some  notion  of  the  free  use  made  in  those  days  of  the  current  coin  as 
a  political  agent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  which  Shippen  himself 
related  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Middleton.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  to  testify 
his  satisfaction  with  a  speech  which  the  sturdy  old  Jacobite  had  made,  sent 
him  £1000  by  General  Churchill,  Groom  of  his  Bedchamber.  Sbippeu  re< 
fused  it.  That  Walpole  himself  had  known  of  similar  attempts  made  on 
Shippen's  honesty  by  the  Hanorerian  party,  is  pretty  evident  from  his 
well-known  saying  respecting  him, — *  1  won't  say  who  is  corrupt,  but  who 
is  not  corruptible  I*  will  6ay,aod  that  is  Mr  Shippen.' 
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men — ^wfaich  gave  rise  to  tbe  notion,  that  he  held  statesmen  as 
more  venal  than  others  had  believed  them  to  be.  His  famous 
saying,  that  '  all  men  have  their  price/  can  prove  nothing  unless 
^  price '  be  defined ;  and,  if  a  large  and  liberal  sense  is  given  to  the 
iKTord,  the  proposition  more  resembles  a  truism  than  a  sneer,  or  an 
ebullition  of  official  misanthropy.  But  it  has  been  positively 
affirmed  that  the  remark  never  was  made ;  for  it  is  said  that  an 
important  word  is  omitted,  which  wholly  changes  the  sense ;  and 
that  Walpole  only  said,  in  reference  to  certain  factious,  or  profli- 
gate adversaries,  and  their  adherents  resembling  themselves,  *  all 
^  these  men  have  their  price.'  *  His  general  tone  of  sarcasm, 
when  speaking  of  patriotism  and  political  gratitude,  and  others 
of  the  more  fleeting  virtues,  is  well  known.  *  Patriots,*  he  said, 
*  are  easily  raised;  I  have  myself  made  many  a  one.  'Tis  but  to 
^  refuse  an  unreasonable  demand,  and  up  springs  a  patriot.'  So 
the  gratitude  of  political  men  he  defined  to  be  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  come.  The  opinion  of  mankind  which  such  speeches  as 
these  imported,  made  Pope  say, — 

*  Would  he  oblige  me  ?  Let  me  only  find 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind.* 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  his  low  estimate  of  public  virtue,  always 
openly,  perhaps  too  openly,  expressed,  tended  to  lower  men's  esti- 
mate of  his  own,  by  making  them  suppose  that  he  was  likely  to 
act  upon  his  notions  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  it  is  at  least 
equally  clear,  that  the  question  more  fit  to  be  asked  before  we 
condemn  him  of  exaggerated  misanthropy,  is, — Whether  or  not  he 
very  greatly  erred  in  the  mean  opinion  of  others  which  he  had 
formed  ?  No  one  who  has  been  long  the  dispenser  of  patronage 
among  large  bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  can  fail  to  see  infinitely 
more  numerous  instances  of  sordid,  selfish,  greedy,  ungrateful 
conduct,  than  of  the  virtues  to  which  such  hateful  qualities  stand 
opposed.  Daily  examples  come  before  him  of  the  most  unfeeling 
acrimony  towards  competitors, — the  most  far-fetched  squeamish 
jealousy  of  all  conflicting  claims — unblushing  falsehood  in  both  its 
branches,  boasting  and  detraction — grasping  selfishness  in  both 
kinds,  greedy  pursuit  of  men's  own  bread,  and  cold  calculating 
upon  otners'  blood — the  fury  of  disappointment  when  that  has  not 
been  done  which  it  was  impossible  to  do — swift  oblivion  of  all  that 
has  been  granted — unreasonable  expectation  of  more,  only  because 
much  has  been  given — ^not  seldom  favours  repaid  with  hatred  aud 
ill  treatment,  as  if  by  this  unnatural  course  the  account  might  be 
settled  between  gratitude  and  pride-^such  are  the  secrets  of  the 


♦  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  Vol.  I.  p.  757. 
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human  heart  which  power  soon  discloses  to  its  possessor :  add  to 
these,  that  which,  however,  deceives  no  one — the  never-ceasing^ 
hypocrisy  of  declaring,  that  whatever  is  most  eagerly  sought  is 
only  coveted  as  affording  the  means  of  serving  the  country,  and  will 
only  be  taken  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to  the  sense  of 
public  duty.  It  is  not  believed  that  in  our  own  times  men  are  at  all 
Worse  than  they  were  a  century  ago ;  why  then  should  we  suppose 
that  one  who  had  been  prime  minister  for  twenty  years,  and  in  of- 
fice five  ar  six  more,  had  arrived  at  his  notion  of  human  nature  from 
a  misanthropical  disposition  rather  than  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence ?  But  still  more  unjust  is  the  inference  which  is  drawn  even 
from  a  supposition  of  exaggerated  misanthropy,  that  because  he 
thought  less  favourably  of  men  than  they  deserved — therefore  he 
had  ministered  to  their  corruptions,  and  availed  himself  of  their 
frailties.  A  far  more  rigorous  test  was  applied  to  his  conduct  than 
any  other  minister  ever  underwent.  His  whole  proceedings  were 
unsparingly  attacked  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  by  a  motion 
personally  directed  against  him,  supported  with  the  most  acrimoni- 
ous zeal,  and  prefaced  by  the  minutest  enquiry  into  all  his  weak 
points.  In  the  House,  when  he  was  present  to  meet  the  charge  of 
corruption,  none  was  made ;  after  he  ceased  to  rule,  a  committee 
sat  for  weeks  to  Investigate  his  conduct.  The  result  of  the  enquiry 
was  the  charge  already  adverted  to;  and  a  futile  statement  of  his 
having  offered  a  place  to  the  mayor  of  a  borough,  and  a  living  to 
his  brother,  in  order  to  influence  an  election.  In  the  great  de- 
bate on  Sandys's  motion,  a  proud  testimony  to  his  pure  admini- 
stration of  one  most  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  was 
borne  by  Sir  C.  Wager,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
declared,  that  during  the  nine  years  he  had  presided  over  the  navy, 
Sir  Robert  had  never  once  recommended  any  one  for  promotion; 
adding,  that  had  he  done  so,  he,  the  Admiral,  would  have  thrown 
up  his  employments.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  all  the  succes- 
sors, either  at  the  Treasury  or  the  Admiralty,  have  been  equally 
fmre  in  their  high  offices.  Undue  interference  with  men's  par- 
iamentary  conduct,  by  removing  those  who  had  voted  against 
him,  was  of  course  charged  upon  him  and  hardly  denied ;  but 
it  is  a  proceeding  which  ministers  are  as  often  praised  for  as 
blamed ;  it  is  the  use  of  legitimate  influence  to  support  the 
government.  He  loudly  denied  that  ever  a  threat  had  been  em- 
ployed to  deter  men  from  voting  according  to  their  conscientious 
opinions ;  and  when  all  were  challenged  to  convict  him  of  such 
a  course,  none  offered  to  accuse. 

Having  cleared  away  the  ground  from  the  entanglements  with 
which  contemporary  prejudices  and  interests  had  encumbered  it, 
we  may  now  the  more  distinctly  perceive  the  merits  of  this  great 
statesman ;  and  we  shall  easily  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the 
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ablest,  wisest,  and  safest  rulers  who  ever  bore  sway  in  this 
country.  Inferior  to  many  in  qualities  that  dazzle  the  multitude, 
and  undervaluing  the  met-e  outward  accomplishments  of  English 
statesmanship,  nay,  accountitig  them  as  merits  only  so  far  as 
they  conduced  to  parliamentary  and  to  popular  influeoce^ — and 
even  much  undervaluing  their  effects  in  that  direction — Walpole 
yet  ranks  in  the  very  highest  class  of  those  whose  unvarying 
prudence,  clear  apprehension,  fertility  of  resources  to  meet  unex- 
pected difficulties,  firmness  of  purpose,  just  and  not  seemingly 
exaggerated  self-confidence,  point  them  out  by  common  consent  as 
the  men  qualified  to  guide  the  course  of  human  affairs,  to  ward  off 

Eublic  dangers,  and  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  empires.  His 
nowledge  was  sound  and  practical ;  it  was  like  all  his  other 
qualities,  for  use  and  not  for  ornament ;  yet  he  lacked  nothing 
of  the  information  which  in  his  day  formed  the  provision  of  the 
politician.  With  men  his  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and  it  was 
profound.  His  severe  judgments,  the  somewhat  misanthropic 
bias  to  wbilh  reference  has  been  made,  never  misled  him ;  it 
only  put  him  on  his  guard  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
DO  man  ever  made  fewer  mistakes  in  his  intercourse  with  either 
adversaries,  or  friends,  or  the  indifferent  world.  From  these 
great  qualities  it  resulted,  that  a  better  or  a  more  successful 
minister  could  not  preside  over  any  country  in  times  of  peace ; 
and  if  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  how  far  his  sagacity,  his  bold- 
ness, his  prudent  circumspection,  his  quickness  of  apprehension, 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  as  great  a  war  minister,  we 
have  to  thank  his  wise  and  virtuous  policy ;  which  steadfast 
in  desiring  peace,  and  his  matchless  skill,  which,  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  happily  securing  the  execution  of  his 
grand  purpose,  have  left  us  only  to  conjecture  what  the  last  of 
national  calamities  could  alone  have  shown.  Nor  had  he  ordi- 
narv  circumstances  to  contend  against,  or  ordinary  men,  in  the 
nndeviating  pursuit  of  peace,  which  made  his  course  so  truly 
useful  and  so  really  brilliant.  The  impatience  of  France  to  re- 
cover her  power  and  her  military  reputation,  dimmed  by  the  wars 
of  William  and  of  Anne;  the  Spanish  politics,  complicated 
beyond  their  usual  degree  of  entanglement ;  Austria,  alternately 
exposed  to  danger  of  being  conquered,  and  putting  the  balance  of 
Europe  to  hazard  by  her  ambition  and  her  intrigues,  never  per- 
haps active  or  formidable  at  any  other  period  of  her  history ; 
Prussia,  rising  into  powerful  influence,  and  menacing  Germany 
with  conquest ;  the  great  capacity  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  his 
inexhaustible  resources  of  address,  his  manly  courage,  his  profli. 

fite  character;  the  habitual  insincerity  and   deep  cunning  of 
leury,  whose  pacific  disposition,  nevertheless,  made  him  Wal- 
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pole's  natural  ally — such  were  the  difficulties  and  the  adversaries 
amon^  which  he  had  to  steer  the  vessel  committed  to  his  care ; 
while  he  had  to  thwart  his  councils  at  home,  the  King,  first  the 
father  and  then  the  son,  constantly  bent  upon  projects  of  ambi- 
tion, reckoning  conquest  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  princes, 
war  their  natural  element,  and  peace  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  can  scarcely  breathe.  It  may  be  added  to  this,  and  it 
forms  a  higher  eulogy  still  on  this  great  statesman,  that  beside 
the  opposition  to  his  wise  and  virtuous  policy  which  he  encoun- . 
tered  among  courtiers  and  colleagues,  often  misled  by  the  public 
impatience,  not  seldom  taking  their  tone  from  the  Sovereign, 
an  opposition  even  broke  out  publicly  in  high  and  unexpected 
quarters ;  for  the  Chancellor  himself,  on  one  occasion,  made 
a  warlike  harangue  on  quitting  the  woolsack.*  A  constant 
feeling  of  national  pride  and  national  prejudice  were  operating 
against  France,  in  hatred  or  jealousy  of  French  alliance,  in 
dislike  even  of  peace  itself.  The  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the 
English  people  never  set  in  more  strongly  against  their  French 
neighbours  than  during  Walpole's  administration.  One  half 
the  country  hated  them  because  they  were  French,  although 
friends  of  the  Pretender ;  the  other  half,  both  because  they 
were  French,  and  because  they  were  adverse  to  the  Hanoverian 
settlement*  The  soreness  felt  ever  since  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  all  the  fruits  of  her  most  glorious  actions  had  been 
sacrificed  at  Utrecht,  continued  to  gall  the  nation,  and  make  it 
desirous  of  regaining  by  arms  the  footing  which  politics  had  lost ; 
and  during  the  long  administration  of  Walpole  there  hardly 
passed  a  year  in  which  the  public  eye  was  not  jealously  pointed 
to  some  quarter  of  the  world,  remote  or  near,  as  offering  a  reason 
why  the  public  voice  should  be  raised  for  war.  It  was  this 
general  tide  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  under  current  of 
royal  and  courtly  inclination,  that  Walpole  had  to  stem  for  many 
a  long  year.  He  did  stem  it ;  gallantly  he  kept  the  vessel  to  her 
course ;  and  he  was  not  driven  from  the  helm  by  the  combined 
clamours  of  the  mob  and  intrigues  of  party,  until  after  he  had 
secured  the  incalculable  blessing-  of  a  repose  without  example 
for  all  the  great  interests  committed  to  his  charge. 

If  after  so  long  a  struggle  he  at  length  gave  way,  it  must  be 


*  When  Lord  Hardwicke,  carried  away  by  the  national  enthusiasm 
beyond  his  accustomed  moderation  and  even  gentleness  of  speech,  was 
declaiming  with  vehemence  on  the  Spanish  depredations  in  1739>  Walpole, 
standing  on  the  throne,  said  to  those  near  him,  *  Bravo,  Colonel  Yorke  I 
*  bravo  I ' 
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remembered  tbat  the  whole  country  was  with  the  King,  and  the 
Court  determined  upon  the  Spanish  war-*one  of  the  greatest 
blots  in  English  history.  Watpole's  opposition  to  it  was  stre* 
nuous,  and  it  was  unavailing.  He  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  King,  and  the  King  refused  to  accept  it,  passionately 
asking  his  minister  ^  Whether  he  would  desert  him  at  his  greatest 
*  need  ? '  He  then  laid  his  commands  on  him  to  remain,  and  un- 
luckily for  his  reputation  Walpole  obeyed.  Had  he  persisted  in 
resigning,  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  catas- 
tropne,  but  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  the  reproach 
of  superintending  councils  which  he  no  longer  directed ;  he  would 
have  been  spared  four  years  of  continued  mortifications;  and 
his  name  would  have  remained  to  all  posterity  without  a  single 
blot  to  checker  its  lustre. 

That  he  had  at  all  times,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs^ 
fearlessly  counselled  the  Crown,  and  without  the  least  regard  to 
personal  feelings  spoken  out  like  a  man  the  whole  truth  in  the 
closet,  where  such  sounds  so  seldom  are  echoed  from  the  walls, 
no  doubt  whatever  exists. 

Early  in  George  I.'s  reign  he  resisted  vigorously  his  pressing 
desire  for  measures  against  Prussia,  on  account  of  a  Mecklenburg 
quarrel,  in  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  took  ^  very  vehement 
part :  he  absolutely  refused  him  money  too,  and  was  reproached 
by  the  King  for  breach  of  his  prombe.  His  answer  was,  though 
respectful,  yet  firm,  and  it  was  sincere.  He  would  not  dispute, 
he  said,  the  assertion  of  his  Majesty ;  but  if  he  had  ever  made  such 
a  promise,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  recollect  it.  To  the  rapacity 
of  the  German  favourites,  he  offered  so  firm  a  resistance  that  he 
was  the  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  them  all,  both  men  and 
women.  When  George  was,  five  years  after,  bent  upon  op- 
posing the  Czar's  attempts  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein's 
views  upon  the  Swedish  throne,  Walpole  plainly  and  firmly  ex- 
plained his  views,  refused  the  sum  demanded,  and  so  impressed 
the  King  with  the  wisdom  of  his  pacific  policy,  that  he  joined 
him  against  all  his  other  ministers,  both  English  and  German  ; 
With  George  II.  he  held  the  same  honest,  independent  conduct ; 
in  so  much  that  at  one  time  the  King's  displeasure  rose  to  the 
height  of  making  it  impossible  for  Queen  Caroline,  his  steady 
supporter,  to  defend,  or  even  name  him  in  her  husband's  presence. 
Her  only  means  of  assuaging  the  Royal  anger  was  to  ascribe 
the  minister's  peaceful,  or  as  the  King  termed  it  unworthy  and 
feeble  policy,  to  his  brother  Horace's  influence  over  his  mind  on  all 
foreign  matters.  His  remonstrance  ae^inst  *  the  petty  Germanic 
*  schemes'  of  that  prince,  were  unremitting ;  and  once  he  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  how  much  *  the  welfare  of  bis  own  dominion^ 
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<  and  the  happiness  of  Europe  depended  on  his  being  a  g-reat 

*  king  rather  than  a  considerable  elector  I '  If  such  a  speech  was 
likely  to  be  little  palatable  to  his  Electoral  Highness,  still  less 
pleading  must  have  been  the  remark  which  the  same  minister 
ventured  to  make  on  one  of  the  many  occasions,  when  the  im«> 
placable  hatred  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  towards  that  of 
Brandenburg  broke  out.     *  Will  your  Majesty  engage  in  an  en* 

*  terprisewhioh  must  prove  both  disgraceful  and  disadvantage* 
^  ous  ?     Why,  Hanover  will  be  no  more  than  a  breakfast  to  tho 

*  Prussian  army.'  • 

In  commemorating  the  inestimable  service  which  Walpole's 
pacific  policy  rendered  to  his  country  and  the  world,  strict  jus«> 
tice  required  us  to  enumerate  the  obstacles  which  were  offered 
to  his  wise  and  honest  course.  The  other  great  service  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country,  was  the  securing  of  the  Proteetant 
succession  ;'*-*invaluable,  not  merely  as  excluding  the  plague  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy  and  Romish  superstition,  but  as  perpe* 
tuating  the  settlement  of  the  Revolution ;  by  which  the  right 
of  the  people  to  discard  their  rulers,  and  to  choose  such  as 
will  protect,  not  abrogate,  their  liberties,  was  recognised  and 
acted  upon.  Then  Walpole  had  to  struggle,  not  only  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  exiled  family,  sometimes  openly,  always 
secretly  favoured  by  France,  but  against  a  majority  of  the  landed 
interest  in  England,  perhaps  in  Scotland,  certainly  in  Ireland^^ 
a  majority  in  number  as  well  as  in  value  of  the  whole  people. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  had  added  to  the  weight  of  th« 
Stuart  party  all  those  whom  that  prince  excluded  from  his  far 
vour,  by  the  policy  which  he  from  the  first  pursued  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.  The  appearance  among  us  of  a 
foreigner  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  cooled  the 
loyalty  of  some  natural  friends,  while  it  converted  many  indi&> 
ferent  persons  into  enemies.  Above  all,  the  inroad  of  a  foreigtt 
court,  foreign  mistresses,  foreign  favourites,  all  insatiable  of  Eng- 
lish money  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  land  of  promise,  cre- 
ated a  degree  of  discontent  and  even  of  disgust,  which  mightily 


•  The  only  serimis  objection  ever  wrgfed  againat  Sir  Robert's  foreigm 
policy,  hii  tuffering  the  Emperor  (Charies  VI.)  to  enoounter  much  baxard 
from  Spain  and  France  rather  thaa  actively  aid  him  in  hia  measures,  und 
thaa  to  raise  France  at  Austria'a  expense,  has  long  since  faded  from  the 
memory  of  all  reflecting  »««»  m  a  wholly  jtroundless  charge.  In  fact, 
although  Charles  was  so  incensed  at  our  conduct  respectinjg:  the  guarantee 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  at  times  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rangement, it  is  certain  that  by  no  other  course  could  war  with  France, 
and  a  general  war  in  Europe,  have  been  avoided. 
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increased  the  preyailing'  tendency  to  regret  the  sway  of  a  native 
Aunily.  In  this  state  of  things  did  Walpoie  prove  himself  a 
match  for  the  extreme  difficulties  of  his  position.  By  his  uni* 
versal  and  accurate  intelligence,  he  was  constantly  aware  of 
every  design  that  was  plotting  in  every  comer  of  Europe, 
from  Stockholm  to  Naples,  by  the  restless  intrigues  of  the 
exiled  family — aware  of  them,  long  before  they  had  time  for 
ripening  into  mischief — aware  of  them,  generally  speaking,  from 
the  very  first  movement  in  any  of  their  most  secret  councils. 
There  was.  not,  too,  a  family  in  the  British  dominions  whose 
leanings  he  was  not  aoquainteid  with,  and  wh(»e  relations,  if  they 
had  any,  with  the  Pretender,  he  did  not  know.  This  knowledge 
he  used  without  ever  abusing  it :  he  acted  upon  it  for  the  safety  of 
the  State,  without  ever  once  bringing  it  against  the  parties,  or 
deriving  Arom  it  the  means  of  injuring,  or  of  annoying,  or  of  hum* 
bling  his  adversaries.  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  proofs  which  would  have  ruined  more  than  one  of  them. 
Shippen,  among  others,  knew  be  was  in  his  antagonist's  power ; 
but  that  antagonist  never  prevented  him  from  honestly  pursue 
ing  the  course  of  his  violent  and  indeed  very  factious  opposition. 
It  must  be  further  obi«erved,  in  honour  of  Walpole's  wisdom  and 
firmness,  that  when  the  Protestant  succession  was  endangered 
by  foreign  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender,  his  all  but 
invineible  repugnanoe  to  warlike  measures  gave  way  to  a  provi- 
dent spirit  of  wary  precaution ;  and  he  at  onoe,  both  in  his  foreign 
negotiations  with  Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  his  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  with  France,  showed  his  resolute  determi* 
nation  to  defend  at  all  hazards  the  Revolution  settlement,  and 
to  piinish  those  who  would  molest  it. 

The  financial  administration  of  Walpole  hat  been  deservedly 
commended  by  aH  but  the  zealots  of  a  faction.  Every  one  ad<« 
mitted  the  great  improvements  which  be  introduced  into  that  de* 
partment.  A  single  measure  by  which  he  repealed  above  a  hun- 
dred expert  duties,  and  nearly  forty  en  impfurted  articles,  was 
only  part  of  his  system  ;  which  was  clearly  before  his  age,  and 
therefore  exposed  him  to  the  usual  clamour  raised  against  ori- 
ginal thinkers  on  state  aibirs.  He  held  that  raw  commodities 
for  maaufaetores,  and  artielee  of  necessity  for  consumptioo, 
should  be  relieved  from  all  taxes ;  that  the  impost  upon  land 
•bould  be  redneed  as  far  as  possible ;  that  the  revenue  collected 
from  the  cnstoms,  being  liabte  to  evasion  by  contraband  trade, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  excise ;  and  that  articles  of  luxury 
should  thut  be  more  securely  and  economically  made  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  public  expenditure.   Every  one  knows  the  clamour 
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which  the  great  measure  of  the  Excise,  the  principal  illustration 
of  his  doctrine,  encountered.  His  reason  for  relinquishing  it  is 
not  discreditable  to  him.  He  had  carried  it  by  majorities  always 
decreasing,  and,  when  finally  the  majority  was  under  twenty, 
he  gave  it  up  on  ascertaining  that  the  people  were  so  generally 
set  against  it,  that  it  must  need  the  aid  of  troops  to  collect  it. 

*  No  revenue,'  said  this  constitutional  minister,  ^  ought  to  be 

*  levied  in  this  free  country,  that  it  requires  the  sabre  and  the 

*  bayonet  to  collect.*  A  learned  and  eminently  narrow-minded 
man,  hating  Walpole  for  his  Revolution  principles,  has  not  scrupled 
to  record  his  own  factious  folly  in  the  definition  of  Excise  given 
in  his  own  dictionary.  Another,  a  greater,  a  more  factious,  and 
a  less  honest  man,  helped,  and  much  less  impotently  helped,  to 
clamour  down  the  only  other  part  of  Walpole's  domestic  admi* 
nistration  which  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  open  attack  ; 
though  doubtless  the  extinction  of  Jacobitism  was  the  real,  but 
hidden,  object  of  all  these  invectives ; — we  mean  Dean  Swift, 
whose  promotion  in  the  church  he  had  prevented  upon  discover- 
ing  the  most  glaring  acts  of  base  perfidy  on  the  part  of  that  un- 
principled wit ;  and  whose  revenge  was  taken  against  the  provi* 
sion  made,  rather  by  Walpole's  predecessors  than  himself,  for 
supplying  a  copper  coinage  to  Ireland,  upon  terms  to  the  trader 
perfectly  fair,  and  to  the  country  sufficiently  advantageous. 
The  Drapiers*  Letters^  one  of  his  most  famous  and  by  far  his 
most  popular  productions,  the  act  of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed 
to  confess,  upon  which  rests  his  whole  Irish  popularity — and  no 
name  ever  retained  its  estimation  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people 
nearly  so  long — urged  his  countrymen  to  reject  these  halfpence  ; 
it  being,  the  very  reverend  author  solemnly  asserted,   *  their 

*  first  duty  to  God  neA  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; '  and 
asserted,  impudently  asserted,  that  the  coin  was  only  worth  a 
twelfth  of  its  nominal  value.  Impudently,  we  repeat,  and  why  ? 
Because  a  careful  assay  was  immediately  made  at  the  English 
mint,  by  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  the  result  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  standard  weight  was  justly  proved.  And  who  was 
that  master  ?  None  other  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ca- 
lumnies and  the  ribaldry  of  the  Dean  prevailed  over  the  experi- 
ments of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  and  the  coinage  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  person  who  in 
our  day  occupies  himself  with  printing  his  mathematical  reveries 
against  the  method  of  Fluxions  and  the  first  section  of  the  Prin-- 
cipia^  and  who  insults  the  public  taste  by  inculcating  the  foulest, 
most  vulgar  abuse  of  the  ^  Saxon  Philosopher,'  may  not  succeed 
in  making  his  reflecting  countrymen  believe  that  the  name  which 
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all  mankind  have  consecrated  to  receiye  only  venerationf  repre- 
sents a  ^driveller*  and  a  ^kruxve/ 

The  private  character  of  Walpole  is  fiuniliarly  known ;  and  all 
contemporary  writers  join  in  giving  the  same  impression  of  it. 
Open,  honest,  unaffected,  abounding  in  kindness,  overflowing  with 
good^bumour,  generous  to  profusion,  hospitable  to  a  fault,  easy 
in  his  manners  to  excess — no  wonder  that  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  won  all  hearts  by  qualities  which  would  have 
made  a  private  gentleman  the  darling  of  society.  With  these 
merits,  however,  were  joined  defects  or  weaknesses,  which  broke 
in  somewhat  upon  the  respect  that  severe  judges  require  a  great 
statesman  to  be  compassed  with,  round  about.  His  mirth  was 
somewhat  free,  and  apt  to  be  coarse  ;  and  he  patronised  boister- 
ous hilarity  in  the  society  which  he  frequented,  and  at  the  merry 
meetings  which  were  the  relaxation  of  his  life.  He  regardea 
not  the  decorum  which  sober  habits  sustain,  and  he  followed,  in 
respect  of  convivial  enjoyments,  rather  the  fashion  of  his  own 
day  than  of  ours.  He  indulged,  too,  in  gallantry  more  than 
beseemed  either  his  station  or  his  years ;  and  he  had,  like  a  cele- 
brated contemporary*  of  his,  the  weakness  of  affecting  to  be  less 
strictly  virtuous  in  this  respect  than  he  was,  and  considerably 
more  successful  in  hb  pursuit  of  such  recreations.  This  mixture 
of  honest  openness  and  scorn  of  hypocrisy,  with  some  little  ten- 
dency to  boast  of  fortune*s  favours,  made  the  only  trait  like  an 
exception  to  the  wholly  plain  and  unaffected  nature  of  the  man. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  define  with  accuracy  how  much  was  affectation,  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  a  merely  joyous 
and  frank  tempef .  The  delight  which  all  persons,  of  whatever 
age  or  cast,  took  in  his  society,  is  admitted  by  every  witness. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  character  as  an  orator,  or  rather  a 
great  master  of  debate,  it  is  of  course  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  with  so  little  help  from  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  day, 
not  easy  to  speak  with  confidence  or  discrimination ;  because  we 
must  rely  on  the  estimate  formed  by  others,  and  handed  down  to 
us,  with  few,  indeed,  of  the  materials  on  which  their  judgment 
rested.  That  he  despised  not  only  all  affectation  and  all  refine- 
ments, but  all  the  resources  of  the  oratorical  art  beyond  its  great 
*  origin  and  fountain,'  strong  sense,  clear  ideas,  anxious  devotion 
to  the  object  in  view,  carrying  the  audience  along  with  the 


*  Louis  XIV.,  when  some  one  was  recounting  his  nephew  the  Dae 
d*Orlean8*8  (afterwards  Regent's)  foibles  and  vices,  saifi,  in  language 
much  eulogized  by  St  Simon,  who  relates  the  anecdote — *  Encore  est  il 
*  fanfaron  de  vices  qu'il  n'a  point.' 

VOL.  LXXI.  MO.  CXLIII.  M 
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speaker,  may  well  be  sapposed  from  the  manly  and  plain,  the 
homely  and  somewhat  coarse,  character  of  his  understanding. 
Eminently  a  man  of  business,  he  came  down  to  Parliament  to  do 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  he  did  it.  He  excelled  in  lucid 
statement,  whether  of  an  argument  or  of  facts ;  he  met  his  an- 
tagonist fearlessly,  and  went  through  every  part  of  the  question ; 
he  was  abundantly  ready  at  reply  and  at  retort ;  he  constantly 
preserved  his  temper,  was  even  well-natured  and  gay  in  the 
inidst  of  all  his  difficulties ;  and  possessed  his  constitutional  good- 
humour,  with  his  unvaried  presence  of  mind,  iu  the  thickest  fire 
of  the  debate,  be  it  ever  so  vehement,  ever  so  personal,  as  en- 
tirely as  if  he  were  in  his  office,  or  his  study,  or  the  common 
circle  of  his  friends.  He  was,  too,  a  lively  and  not  ever  a  tire- 
some speaker ;  nor  did  any  man,  hardly  Lord  North  himself, 
enjoy  tne  position — to  any  debater  very  enviable,  to  a  minister 
the  most  enviable  of  all — that  of  a  constant  favourite  with  the 
Jlouse  which  it  was  his  vocation  to  lead.  Such  is  the  general 
account  left  us  of  his  speaking,  and  on  this  all  witnesses  are 
agreed. 

It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  was  homely  for  the  most  part ; 
and  his  manner,  though  animated  and  livelv,  yet  by  no  means 
affecting  dignity.  In  figures  of  speech  he  but  rarely  indulfired, 
though  his  language  seems  to  have  been  often  distinguished  by 
point.  His  personal  retorts,  though  hardly  ever  offensive,  were 
often  distinguished  by  much  force  of  invective  and  considerable 
facilitjr  of  sarcasm.  His  description  of  the  factious  and  motley 
opposition,  moved  by  the  dark  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke,  and  his 
portrait  of  that  wily  and  subtle  adversary,  appears  to  have  been 
a  passage  of  great  merit,  as  far  as  the  conception  went ;  for  of  the 
execution  we  cannot  in  fairness  permit  ourselves  to  judg^e  from 
the  only  record  of  it  which  is  preserved,  the  meagre  parliamen- 
tary remains  of  those  days.  The  excellence  of  this  celebrated 
speech,  which  eventually  drove  Bolingbroke  abroad,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  important  circumstance  of  its  being  an  unpre- 
meditated replpr  to  a  very  elaborate  attack  upon  himself,  in 
which  Sir  William  Windham  had  feigned  a  case  applicable  to 
Walpole's,  and  under,  that  cover  drawn  a  severe  portrait  of  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his 
style,  some  speeches  remain  distinguished  by  a  highly  orna- 
mental and  even  figurative  manner ;  that,  for  example,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Peerage  Bill,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  ancients 
having  erected  the  temple  of  honour  behind  the  temple  of  virtue, 
to  show  by  what  avenues  it  must  be  approached ;  whereas  we 
were  called  upon  to  provide  that  its  only  avenue  should  be  an 
obscure  family  pedigree,  or  the  winding-sheet  of  some  worthless 
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ancestor.  Some  idea  of  his  more  animated  and  snecessfol  efforts 
may  be  formed,  and  it  is  a  very  liigk  one,  from  the  admirable 
exordiam  of  his  speech  in  reply  to  the  long  series  of  attaclcs  upon 
him  which  Sandys's  motion  for  his  remoral,  in  1741,  introduced. 
There  remain  of  this  speech  only  his  own  minutes,  yet  even 
from  these  its  great  merits  appear  clear.     *  Whatever  Is  the  eon- 

*  duet  of  England,  I  am  equally  arraigned.  If  we  maintain  our- 
^  selves  in  peace  and  seek  no  share  in  foreign  transactions^  we 

<  are  reproached  with  tameness  and  pusillanimity.     If  we  inter- 

<  fere  in  disputes,  we  are  called  Don  Quixotes  and  dupes  to  all 

*  the  world.  If  we  contract  (give)  guarantees,  it  Is  asked  why 
^  the  nation  is  wantonly  burdened.     If  guarantees  are  declined^ 

*  we  are  reproached  with  having  no  allies.' 

In  general,  his  manner  was  simple,  and  even  fiimiliar,  with  a 
constant  tendency  towards  gaiety.  But  of  this  his  finest  speech 
it  is  recorded,  that  the  delivery  was  most  fascinating,  ana  of  a 
dignity  rarely  surpassed.  In  vehemence  of  declamation  he  sel- 
dom indulged,  and  any  thing  very  violent  was  foreign  to  his 
habits  at  all  times.  Yet  sometimes  he  deviated  from  this  course ; 
and  once  spoke  under  such  excitement,  (on  the  motion  respect- 
ing Lord  Cadogan*s  conduct,  1717,)  that  the  blood  burst  from 
his  nose,  and  he  had  to  quit  the  House.  But  for  this  accidental 
relief,  he  probably  would  have  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  a 
speaker,  always  good«humoured  and  easy  in  his  delivery  beyond 
almost  any  otner,  dropping  down  dead  m  his  declamation,  from 
excess  of  vehemence ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  between  forty  and 
ifty  years  of  age. 

But  in  estimating  any  one's  powers  as  a  debater,  and  every 
minister's  capacity  for  the  concnict  of  affairs  in  Parliament,  we 
must  know  by  wnom  he  was  surrounded ;  above  all,  we  must 
know  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  It  often  happens,  too,  that 
more  is  presumed  of  those  statesmen  who  were  only  speakers,  than 
of  those  whose  oratory  was  lost  in  their  more  important  functions 
as  rulers;  and  hence  we  can  arrive  indirectly  at  a  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  powers  possessed  by  ihe  latter,  when  we 
have  seen  what  forces  were  brought  to  bear  against  them,  and 
what  they  were  able  to  resist.  Where  the  disparity  is  great  be- 
tween the  debating  power  on  the  two  sides,  a  minister  must  be 
defeated  in  the  long  run ;  but  where  the  reputation  of  the  times 
lias  left  an  impression  that  there  was  little  inequality,  if  we 
know  pretty  accurately  the  value  of  the  one  party,  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  calculate  that  of  the  other  also.  This  has  hap|>ened 
in  the  case  of  Walpole  ;  for  the  speeches  of  his  mwe  distinguished 
adversaries  have  partly  reached  ua»  partly  been  distinctly  described 
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by  their  contemporaries,  in  a  way  that  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
them  than  we  have  of  his  own ;  and  no  account  calls  in  question 
his  successfully,  often  triumphantly,  always  formidably,  making 
head  against  ail  their  assaults,  through  a  long,  and  stormy,  and 
fioictious  opposition. 

Of  these  antagonists,  the  Pultenevs,  Daniel  and  William,  held 
the  first  place.  But  Uie  former,  though  a  good  and  a  graceful 
speaker,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  business-like  habits  and 
bis  extensive  knowledge,  especially  of  foreign  aifairs,  to  which 
bis  employment  abroad,  as  a  diplomatic  man,  had  accustomed 
him;*  the  latter  was  the  great  opponent  of  Walpole,  after  having 
been  his  warm  snpporter,f  and  ne  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished debaters,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  speakers,  that  ever 
appeared  in  our  senate.  Speaker  Onslow  describes  him  as 
'  having  the  most  popular  parts  for  public  speaking  of  any  man 
^  he  ever  knew'  X — ^^^  there  could  not  be  a  better  witness.  His 
style  was  correct  and  classical  beyond  that  of  all  other  men ;  and  his 
unpremeditated  compositions  were  as  correct  and  as  elegant  as  his 
most  prepared.  The  same  high  authority  has  recorded  of  his 
spirit  and  his  fire,  when  upon  popular  topics,  that  it  was  *  the 

*  spirit  and  the  fire  by  which  the  orators  of  the  ancient  common- 

*  wealths  governed  the  people;' — a  praise  of  the  very  highest 
description  certainly,  and  which  acquires  an  extraordinary  addi- 
tion when  it  is  added,  that  his  wit  and  pleasantry  were  inex- 
haustible, that  the  dread  of  falling  under  their  lash  when  the 
laugh  went  through  the  town  at  any  remarkable  stroke  of  his 
wit,  or  of  being  struck  by  some  bitter  expression  of  his,  (for  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  resources  of  eloquence,)  was  more 
than  most  men  could  bear ;  so  that  even  he  would  make  them 
ashamed  of  the  truth  by  which  thev  had  been  led  before  ;  and  it 
was  a  familiar  saying  with  Walpole,  that  be  feared  his  tongue 
more  than  another  man's  sword.  When  to  all  these  powers  and 
these  accomplishments,  we  add  the  weight  derived  from  ample  pos- 
sessions, and  the  still  more  legitimate  consideration  bestowed  by  a 
private  life  of  unsullied  virtue,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  conceive 
the  prodigious  influence  which  this  eminent  person  long  enjoyed 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  That  influence  he  lost, 
when,  after  driving  Walpole  from  office,  he  refused  to  form  a 
government  exclusively  of  his  partisans,  and  offended  both  that 

*  His  daughter,  married  to  Sir  W.  Johnstone,  encceeded  to  the  great 
wealth  of  the  family,  and  transmitted  it  to  Lady  Bath,  ber  only  child. 

-j-  This  change  came  through  his  cousin  Daniel,  who  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Lord  Sunderland. 

t  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpok,  Appen.  v.  S. 
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portion  of  the  Whigs  whom  he  had  led  to  victory,  and  the 
whole  Tory  party  by  not  making,  as  they  supposed,  a  sufficient 
stand  in  their  favour.  He  committed  the  nirther  error,  in  a  party 
view,  of  refusing  office — willing  to  attempt  the  impossibility  of 
directing  a  government  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  But  the 
principsu  cause  of  his  losing  at  once  all  his  power,  and  exchan* 
ging  the  admiration  of  years  for  a  rancorous  malignity  which 
pursued  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  was  his  ill-counselled  step  of 
taking  an  earldom ;  although  he  had  three  several  times  ^fused 
the  peerage  under  the  administration  of  his  adversaries,  and  had 
uniformly  avowed  his  intention  of  retiring  to  the  House  of  Lords 
as  soon  as  he  had  destroyed  the  Walpole  government.  This 
promotion  depriving  him  of  the  title  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  of 
the  *  Great  Commoner,'  and  placing  him  where  his  extmordinary 
talents  for  debate  were  almost  thrown  away,  never  was  forgiven 
by  those  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead,  and  the  sense- 
less clamour  of  the  multitude  was  joined  with  their  chagrin  to 
defame  and  harass  their  former  idoL  When  we  reflect  calmly  on 
those  scenes  of  party  and  personal  violence,  our  respect  for  the 
judgments  of  the  contemporary  public  is  assuredly  not  increased ; 
but  it  is  more  strange  to  find  so  calm  and  so  well-informed  an  ob« 
server  as  Onslow — one  who  so  thoroughly  knew,  and  one  who  haft 
so  graphically  portraved  Pulteney's  wonaerful  capacity,  and  done 
such  justice  also  to  the  virtues  of  his  private  life — ^led  away  by  the 
love  of  epigram  to  the  pitch  of  observing,  that  ^  as  they  who  knew 

*  him  best  wondered  at  the  popularity  he  once  had ;  so  he  who 

*  knew  himself  least,  wondered  as  much  that  he  ever  lost  it.' 

It  was  imputed  to  him  that  his  conduct  in  joining  and  soon 
leaving  the  fierce  opposition  to  Walpole,  had  been  prompted  by 
personal  spleen  towards  his  old  colleague,  and  influenced  by  the 
accident  of  his  kinsman  Daniel's  connexion  with  that  cunning 
intriguer  Sunderland ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  factious  motives  ra« 
ther  than  principle,  seem  to  have  guided  that  most  important  step 
in  his  public  life.  But  on  one  subject  he  has  been  far  less  blamed 
than  he  deserved ;  and  on  that  one  his  g^ilt,  though  shared  with 
his  party  and  with  the  country,  is  indeed  heavy ;  for  he  led  that 
party,  and  they  with  him  fomented  the  bad  spirit  by  which  the 
country  was  excited  and  disturbed.  He  pursued  his  hostility  to 
the  minister  of  peace  by  becoming  the  advocate  of  war ;  while  in 
all  likelihood,  had  Walpole's  poucy  been  of  a  warlike  cast,  he 
would  have  preferred  the  counsels  of  peace.  To  drive  the  state 
into  hostile  enterprises ;  to  infl^e  the  natural  animosities  of  the 
giddy  vulgar ;  to  plunge  all  Europe  into  the  calamities  of  war 
about  nothing — this  was  the  darling  object  of  his  most  strenuous 
exertions;  this  the  favourite  theme  which  called  forth  all  his 
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powers ;  this  the  vile,  accursed  around  upon  which  the  choicest 
flowers  of  his  freat  genius  were larished.  And  vet  the  purpose 
of  all  this  proflirate  violence  being  once  compassed  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  his  rivaC  the  authors  of  the  Spanish  war,  with  a  candour 
which  would  be  truly  commendable  if  it  were  not  shameless 
effrontery,  soon  after  confessed  that  they  had  not  the  shadow 
of  ground  for  all  their  attacks  upon  pacific  measures,  and  all  their 
base  patronage  of  war  I  It  is  well  to  record  the  evidence  of  this, 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  nations  and  their  leaders  against  falling 
into  the  pits  which  a  factious  spirit  digs  in  their  path.     This 

*  testimony/  so  to  speak,  *  has  been  perpetuated'  by  Mr  Burke* 
Hear  his  remarkable  words.  After  stating  as  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  case,  and  ^  the  original  documents' 
connected  with  it,  his  decided  opinion  of  the  *  extreme  injustice 
^  of  the  war,  and  the   falsehood   of  the   colours   daubed  over 

*  that  measure/  he  adds — ^  Some  years  after,  it  was  my  fortune 

*  to  converse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors  against  Walpole, 

*  and  with  those  who  principally  excited  that  clamour.    None  of 

<  them,  no  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the  measure,  or  at* 

*  tempt  to  justify  their  conduct;  which  they  as  freely  condemned 

*  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding 

<  in  history  in  which  they  were  totally  unconcerned.'  The  reflec- 
tion which  this  passage  in  the  annals  of  party  suggests  to  the 
eloquent  sage  isstartling^     *  Thus  it  will  be.    They  who  stir  up 

<  the  people  to  improper  desires,  .whether  of  peace  or  war,  will 

*  be  condemned  by  tnemselves.     They  who  weakly  rule  over 

*  them,  will  be  condemned  by  history.'  *  But  this  reflection,  just 
as  far  as  it  goeSi  stops  very  short  indeed  of  the  mark  to  which  all 
sense  of  public  virtue  demands  that  it  be  pointed  and  made  to 
fly.  The  men  who  blushed  not  to  make  the  scandalous,  the  de- 
grading avowal,  that  for  party  purposes — in  other  words,  to  serve 
their  personal  ends — they  had  brought  upon  their  fellow-creatures 
the  miseries  of  war,  would  have  been  hunted  out  of  society,  if 
the  law  did  not  hurr^  them  out  of  existence,  had  they  confessed 
to  the  invasion  of  either  the  life  or  the  property  of  a  single  hu« 
man  being.  Whence,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  should  au- 
daciously confess  to  a  crime  ten  thousand  times  worse-^-and  con- 
fess a*  if  they  were  but  recounting  an  indiffierent,  if  not  a  meri- 
torious occurrence  in  their  lives  ?  Whence,  but  because  as  yet 
mftnkind  have  been  engaged  in  a  preposterous  combination 
against  their  own  best  interests^^a  combination  to  call  things  by 
t&ir  wrong  names,  to  remove  all  blame  from  minor  offenders. 


•  Regicide  Peacef  Letter  L 
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and  to  soiFer  the  real  scourges  of  the  human  race — tyrants,  in^ 
triguers,  conquerors,  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  virtue,  and 
peace — to  go  free  from  all  reprobation ;  nay,  if  their  detestable 
efforts  are  only  crowned  with  success^  to  award  them  a  monopoly 
of  the  public  respect  ? 

Next  to  Pulteney,  the  most  powerful  of  Walpole's  antagonists 
was  Sir  Wijliam  Windham.  This  distinguished  personage  yielded 
to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  dignity  of  character,  and  what- 
ever most  confers  weight  upon  men  of  talents  in  a  political 
party ;  to  few  in  sterling  ability,  whether  as  a  counsellor  or  a 
debater :  while  he  surpassed  most  men  of  his  time  in  honesty 
and  in  steadiness  of  principle.  It  is  the  striking  remark  of 
Speaker  Onslow,  that  ^  every  thing  about  him  seemed  great.' 
^  He  was  in  my  opinion,'  said  the  bpeaker,  ^  the  most  made  for 
^  a  great  man  of  any  one  I  have  known  in  this  age.'  All  the 
parts  of  his  character  suited  and  helped  each  other.  In  his  con- 
duct there  was  no  inconsistency  or  variation  ;  in  his  speech  no 
deviation  from  the  sustained  dignity,  and  force,  and  gravity  of 
its  tone.;  in  his  manner,  as  in  his  person,  the  same  dignity,  tem- 

Eered  and  set  off  with  much  grace.  Originally  little  educated, 
e  had,  from  his  intimacy  with  Bolingbroke,  acquired  a  kind  of 
second-hand  or  reflected  classical  tone ;  but  there  was  no  display 
of  ornament  about  him,  nor  any  affectation  of  any  kind.  From 
a  bad  speaker  he  had,  bv  practice,  become  an  easy  and  fluent  one ; 
but  his  style  was  peculiarly  solid  and  argumentative,  insomuch 
that  Onslow  describes  his  reasoninor  to  be,  <  by  a  sort  of  induc- 
^  tion,  peculiar  to  himself;'  and  he  bears  this  strong  testimony  to 
its  effect,  that  ^  it  had  a  force  beyond  any  man's  he  ever  heard  in 

<  public  debate.'  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  writings 
of  his  kinsoren  the  Grenvilles,  weight,  and  statement,  and  argu- 
ment, were  studied  at  the  expense  of  animation.  If  he  had  as 
little  fancy  as  they,  of  whom  it  has  beoo  remarked  that  they  were 
never  known  to  use,  even  by  chance,  a  figurative  expression,  he 
had  abundantly  more  spirit ;  and  though  he  made  no  pretence  at 
all  to  wit  or  pleasantry,  which  indeed  would  have  lowered  his 
tone,  yet  the  same  witness  testifies  to  <  the  spirit  and  power  that 
^  always  animated  himself  and  his  hearers ;  and  with  the  decora- 
^  tion  of  his  exceedingly  ornamental  manner,  produced  not  only 

<  the  most  attentive  and  respectful,  but  even  a  reverent  regard 
^  to  whatever  he  spoke.'  ^  If,'  says  the  Speaker,  ^  I  have  spoken 

<  of  him  too  highly,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  opinion  I  conceived 

<  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  never  saw  him  fail 
^  of  being  a  great  man.' 

Add  to  all  this,  that  he  had  a  high  and  dauntless  spirit,  worthy 
of  the  long  line  of  ancestry  from  which  he  was  descended.     His 
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temper,  naturally  impetaous,  and  his  pride,  which  in  his  younger 
days  gave  him  an  aspect  of  haughtiness,  had  mellowed  down  with 
years,  and  only  sat  gracefully  to  dignify,  or  stimulated  to  inspire 
his  manner.  The  indulgences  of  youth,  too,  in  which  his  pas- 
sions had  been  wont  to  overflow  with  his  licentious  Mentor  St 
John,  though  at  one  time  they  stained  his  manners,  seem  never  to 
have  corrupted  his  heart;  and  an  undeviating  integrity,  public 
and  private,  united  in  him  with  a  kindly  disposition,  which  even 
the  heats  of  party  were  unable  to  sour. 

As  were  his  private,  so  did  his  public  principles  prove  incor- 
raptible  and  unchanged.  The  High  Tory  sentiments  of  his  fa- 
mily he  inherited  with  their  possessions,  and  his  alliance  by  mar- 
riage was  with  the  loftier,  the  wealthier,  the  more  Tory  house  of 
Somerset.  At  an  early  age  he  mingled  in  the  councils  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  wad  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  treason  during  the 
Rebellion  1715.  It  is,  however,  very  creditable  to  the  sterling 
vigour  of  his  understanding,  that  he  overcame  many  of  his  most 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  became  convinced  of  the  strength  of  po- 
pular rights,  was  a  convert  to  the  necessity  of  a  free  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  abandoned  all 
connexion  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and  persevered  to  the  end 
of  his  truly  honourable  life  in  the  &ith  and  in  the  lead  of  the 
constitutional  Tory  party. 

When  we  read  the  remains  of  Pulteney  and  Windham  in  the 
meagre  records  of  the  parliamentary  prints,  we  are  led  to  one  or 
other  of  two  conclusions,  and  they  are  drawn  from  considering 
the  cases  of  other  orators  as  well  as  them  :  Either  the  records 
preserve  nothing  like  the  eloquence  of  those  eminent  persons ; 
or  much  of  the  eifect  produced  by  it  was  made  by  their  fine 
manner,  by  the  appropriate  topics  which  tliey  handled,  and  by 
their  using  the  very  mode  of  illustrating  and  of  enforcing  their 
opinions,  the  best  suited  tb  the  time  and  the  place.  Which  of 
these  is  the  sound  view  of  the  matter  ? — oi^must  we  partly  resort 
to  both  explanations  ?  For  assuredly  what  we  do  read  of  their 
spoken  compositions,  falls  immeasurably  below  the  fame  which 
they  have  left  behind  them.  Now  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that, 
though  something  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  scantiness  of  our  older 
debates,  and  though  some  kinds  of  oratory  thus  lose  much  more 
than  others ;  yet  far  more  is  owing  to  the  other  circumstance  which 
we  have  mentioned,  the  magical  power  of  spirit,  voice,  gesture — 
all  we  call  manner — and  to  the  perfect  appropriateness  of  the 
topics,  what  the  French  call  the  *  a  prcpos^^  of  every  thing  they 
said.  It  seems  fair  to  draw  this  conclusion,  from  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  many  fine  passages  remain  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches, 
and  nothing  very  striking  can  be  pointed  out  in  those  either  of 
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"Walpole,  Palteney,  or  Windham.  Thus  the  occasion  on  which 
the  latter  most  signalized  himself  was  his  famous  attack  on  Wal- 
pole,  which  Smollett  says,  ^  spoke  him  the  unrivalled  orator,  the 
'  uncorrupted  Briton,  the  unshaken  patriot ;'  and  which  he  adds-^ 
nor  do  other  accounts  at  all  differ — excited  unbounded  *  admira- 

*  tion  by  the  sudden  burst  of  eloquence/  Yet  he  and  the  other 
panegyrists  have  preserved  this  passage ;  and  the  part  which  is  the 
most  pointed  and  vigorous  reads  sufficiently  tame  after  such 
praises,  absolutely  flat  after  the  more  pointed  and  more  effective 
invectives  of  later  times.  Here  are  the  passages  most  charged 
with  epigram,  and  most  vigorous  : — ^  Let  us  suppose  a  man  aban- 

*  doned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  of  no  great  family  and 
'  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  by  the 

*  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events ;  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
'  trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them 
^  equally  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour ;  ignorant 

*  of  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  or  consulting  nothing  but  that 
'  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  himself  or  his  favourites/—- 
'  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the 
'  nation,  with  a  ParUament  of  his  own  choosing,  most  of  the 

*  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  expense  of  the 

*  public  treasure/  He  then  supposes  enquiry  to  be  called  for, 
and  goes  on — ^  Suppose  these  lightly  refused,  these  reasonable 

*  requests  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures,  whom 
^  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his  particular  interest  by 
^  granting  them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought  never  to  be 

*  given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  public. — Upon  thb  scan- 

*  dalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this  chief  minister  pluming  him- 
^  self  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has  got  a  Parliament,  like 

*  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adventures.  Let  us 
^  further  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  and 

<  arrogance  as  to  domineer  over  all  men  of  ancient  families,  all 

<  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation ;  and,  as  he 

<  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavour- 
^  ing  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all/  He'  then  supposes — *  With 
^  such  a  minister  and  such  a  Parliament^  a  prince  upon  the 

*  throne,  either  for  want  of  true  information,  or  for  some  other 
^  reason,  ignorant  and  unacquainted  with  tiie  inclinations  and 
^  interests  of  his  people,  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambi- 
'  tion  and  insatiable  avarice.  This  case,'  he  adds,  ^  has  never  hap- 

*  pened  in  this  nation.  I  hope,  1  say,  it  will  never  exist ;  but 
^  as  it  is  possible  it  may,  could  there  any  greater  curse  happen  to 
^  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the  throne,  solely  advised  by 
'  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister  supported  by  such  a  Parlia- 

*  mcnt?'  Then  comes  wlmtmiibt  be  adniilted  to  be  fine,  because 
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it  fits  in  admirably  and  naturally  with  the  arg^iunent  which  he 
tttef  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act.  ^  The  nature  of  man- 
^  kind  cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws ;  the  existence  of  such  a 
^  prince  or  such  a  minister  we  cannot  prevent  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
^  ment ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  Parliament  I  think  we  may ; 
*  and  as  such  a  Parliament  is  much  more  likely  to  exist,  and 

<  may  do  more  mischief  while  the  Septennial  Jaw  remains  in 
'  force  than  if  it  were  repealed,  therefore  I  am  most  heartily  for 

<  the  repeal  of  it*'  The  success  of  this  concluding  passage,  ap- 
plying the  whole,  and  closely  applying  it  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, was  quite  assured,  and  must  at  any  time  have  been  very 
great.  But  if  we  examine  all  the  rest  of  this  celebrated  burst, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  but  a  single  clearly  felicitous  expres- 
sion, (^  scandalous  victory  ')^ another  of  very  doubtful  correct- 
ness, (^  pluming  himself  in  defiances/)  but  which  must  have  pro- 
duced much  efiiect,  because  Walpole  cites  that  phrase  alone ;  one 
period  which  is  distinguished  by  any  point  at  all,  that  where  he 
speaks  of  ridiculing  and  corrupting  virtue;  and  one  passage  of 
any  energy  at  all  before  the  application,  namely,  the  description 
of  the  curses  accruing  from  such  a  prince,  such  a  minister,  and 
such  a  Parliament  We  may  also  certainly  conclude  from  these 
things  being  well  preserved,  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  lost 
by  the  way ;  and  then  we  must  allow  the  merit  of  the  whole 
piece  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  or  at  least  that  its  efiect  depend- 
ed upon  the  manner,  the  boldness,  and  the  application,  far  more 
than  upon  the  excellence  of  the  oratory  as  a  composition. 

If  any  additional  proofs  were  wanting  that  our  solution  of  the 
question  is  the  right  one,  it  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the 
unerring  test  which  the  publications  of  these  statesmen  afford. 
There  is  nothing  happy  or  striking  in  the  pamphlets  which  they 
published  at  the  time.  Both  Walpole  and,  Pulteney  have  left 
several  such  tracts,  and  tracts  which  had  much  vogue  in  their 
day.  But  now  they  command  as  little  interest  from  their  com- 
position, as  from  the  questions  of  which  they  treat.  They  are 
Generally  distinguished  by  hardihood  of  assertion ;  often  dis- 
gured  with  coarseness  and  violence ;  seldom  remarkable  for  any 
beauty  or  even  correctness  of  diction.  This  test  may  be  applied 
to  some  of  the  other  statesmen  who  flourished  in  those  times, 
and  applied  with  perfect  safety  to  their  reputation.  Chesterfield 
and  Bolingbroke  have  left  behind  them  a  reputation  for  elo- 
quence on  which  no  doubt  can  rest ;  because,  independent  of  all 
contemporary  opinion,  wc  have  in  their  writings  imperishable 
proofs  that  they  are,  the  latter  assuredly,  to  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  speech. 

But  before  any  thing  is  said  of  these  celebrated  men,  or  rather 
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•f  Bolingbroke,  on  whom  alone  it  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell, 
we  may  here  pause  to  state  why  so  large^  as  it  may  appear  so 
disproportioned,  a  space  has  been  allotted  to  Walpole^  the  centre 
figure  in  this  group.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing  more  whole* 
some  for  both  the  people  and  their  rulers,  than  to  dwell  upon  the 
excellence  of  those  statesmen,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
furthering  the  useful,  the  sacred,  work  of  peace.  The  thought- 
less vulgar  are  ever  prone  to  magnify  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
arms,  which  dazzle  ordinary  understandings,  and  prevent  any 
account  being  taken  of  the  cost  and  the  crime  that  so  often  are 
hid  in  the  guise  of  success*  All  merit  of  that  shining  kind  is 
sure  of  passing  current  for  more  than  it  is  really  worth  ;  and  the 
eye  is  turned  indifferently  upon,  and  even  scornfully  from,  the 
unpretending  virtue  of  the  true  friend  to  his  species,  the  minbter 
who  devotes  all  his  cares  to  stay  the  worst  of  crimes  that  can  be 
committed,  the  last  of  calamities  that  can  be  endured,  by  man. 
To  hold  up  such  men  as  Walpole  in  the  face  of  the  world  as  the 
model  of  a  wise,  a^fe,  an  honest  ruler,  becomes  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  the  impartial  historian  ;  and,  as  has  been  said  of  Cicero 
and  of  eloQUence  by  a  great  critic,  that  statesman  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  made  progress  in  the  science  to  which  his  life 
it  devoted,  who  shall  heartily  admire  the  public  character  of 
Walpole. 

Few  men,  whose  public  life  was  so  short,  have  £lled  a  greater 
space  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  during  his  own  times  than  Lord 
Solingbroke,  or  left  behind  them  a  more  brilliant  reputation. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  years  elapsed  between  his  first  coming 
into  Parliament  and  his  attainder ;  during  not  more  than  ten  of 
these  years  was  be  brought  before  the  public  in  the  course  of 
its  proceedings ;  and  yet  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator  his  name 
ranks  among  the  most  famous  in  our  history,  independently  of 
the  brilliant  literary  reputation  which  places  him  among  the 
best  classics  of  our  Augustan  age.  Mucn  of  his  rhetorical  fame 
may  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  merit  of  his  written  works; 
but  had  he  never  composed  a  page,  he  would  still  have  come 
down  to  our  times  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  men 
of  whom  this  country  ever  could  boast«  As  it  is  upon  his  elo- 
quence that  his  great  reputation  now  tests,  as  upon  that  mainly 
was  built  his  political  influence,  and  as  upon  it  alone  any  com«> 
mendation  of  nis  political  character  must  proceed,  we  shall  do 
well  to  begin  by  examining  the  foundation  before  we  look  at 
the  superstructure. 

And  here  the  defect,  so  often  to  be  deplored  in  contemplating 
the  history  of  modem  oratory,  attains  its  very  height.  Meagre  as 
are  the  materials  by  which  we  can  aim  at  forming  to  ourselves 
some  idea  of  the  eloquence  of  most  men  who  flourished  before 
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our  own  day ;  scanty  as  the  remains  are  of  the  speakers  who 
even  figured  during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  American  contest ;  when  we  go  back  to  the  administration 
of  Walpole,  we  find  those  vestiges  to  be  yet  more  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  pages  of  our  history ;  and  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
during  which  alone  Bolingbroke  spoke,  there  are  absolutely 
none.  It  is  correct  to  affirm  that  of  this  great  orator — one  of 
the  very  greatest  according  to  all  contemporary  history  that 
ever  exercised  the  art,  and  these  accounts  powerfully  supported 
by  his  writings — not  a  spoken  sentence  remains,  any  more  than 
of  the  speeches  of  Demades,*  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Greeks,  any  more  than  of  Cicero's  translation  from  Demos* 
thenes,  or  the  lost  works  of  Livy  and  of  Tacitus.  The  contem- 
plation  of  this  chasm  it  was  that  made  Mr  Pitt,  when  musing 
upon  its  brink,  and  calling  to  mind  all  that  might  be  fancied  of 
the  orator  from  the  author,  and  all  that  traditional  testimony  had 
handed  down  to  us,  sigh  after  a  *  speech  of  Bolingbroke,' — de- 
siderating it  far  more  than  the  restoration  of  all  that  has  perished 
of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  although  we  may  well  join  in  these  unavailing  regrets, 
attempt  vainly  to  supply  the  want  by  our  conjectures,  and  con* 
fess  our  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  oratory,  the 
fact  of  its  mighty  power  is  involved  in  no  doubt  at  all.  The 
concurring  testimony  of  all  parties  leaves  this  a  matter  absolutely 
certain.  The  friends  and  supporters  of  Walpole,  to  whom  his 
whole  life  was  hostile,  all  his  acts,  his  speeches,  and  his  writings, 
are  here  agreed  with  the  friends,  the  associates  of  Bolingbroke  ; 
and  no  diversity  of  shade  marks  the  pictures  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  hand  of  the  antagonist  and  of  the  pane- 
gyrist. His  most  intimate  companion.  Dean  Swift,  may  be 
suspected  of  partiality  when  he  represents  him  as  *  having  in 
^  his  hands  half  the  business  of  the  nation,  and  the  applause  of 
^  the  whole  ;'  but  when  he  tells  us  that,  *  understanding  men  of 
'  both  parties  asserted,  he  never  had  been  equalled  in  speaking,' 
and  that  he  had  ^  an  invincible  eloquence,  with  a  most  agreeable 
*  elocution,'  we  can  find  no  fault  with  the  exaggeration,  for  this 
account  fEills  short  of  what  others  have  told.     In  truth,  his  im* 

Eression  upon  the  men  of  his  own  age  may  well  be  conceived  to 
ave  been  prodigious,  when  we  reflect  that  hardly  any  orator  can 
now  be  cited  as  having  flourished  before  his  time.  This  circum- 
stance might  even  detract  from  the  weight  of  contemporary  tes- 


*  The  fragment  given  in  some  codices  as  his,  appears  of  more  thaa 
citxihtrul  autlienlicity.  Tim  finest  pnrt'ori  is  tjihen  from  a  very  well- 
kiiuwn  pabrtage  in  Dvaiusiheues. 
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timony  in  his  favour,  if  we  had  not  more  specific  reasons  for  be- 
lieving implicitly  in  it,  than  the  mere  concurrence  of  general 
reputation. 

He  had  received  at  Eton  a  complete  classical  education ;  rather 
let  us  say,  Iiad  laid  there  the  foundation  of  one,  which,  like  all 
others  who  have  shone  as  scholars,  he  afterwards  completed. 
But  his  attention  was  more  bestowed  upon  the  remains  of  Rome 
than  of  Athens ;  he  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Latin  writers,  as  indeed  his  frequent  quotation  of  passages 
little  known  may  show.  With  Greek  literature  ke  seems  not  to 
have  been  familiar ;  nor  can  the  reader  of  his  own  works  fail  to 
perceive,  that  his  style  is  not  so  redolent  of  the  flowers  which 
grew  into  the  more  vigorous  climate  of  the  Attic  school.  With 
the  authors  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own — the  true 
Augustan  age  of  English  letters — he  was  well  acquainted  ;  and 
although  his  style  is  quite  his  own,  none  being  more  original,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  much  studied  and  much  ad- 
mired (as  who  can  stint  himself  in  admiring  ?)  the  matchless  prose 
of  Dryden — rich,  various,  natural,  animated,  pointed,  lending 
itself  to  the  logical  and  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  pathetic  and 
the  picturesque,  never  balking,  never  cloying,  never  wearying. 
To  the  literature  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  he  added  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  their  history ;  and  indeed  appears  of 
this  to  have  made  his  principal  study ;  for  of  natural  science  he 
was  no  professor,  and  his  metaphysical  writings  have  gained  but 
little  fame.  Yet,  that  he  was  a  profound  moralist,  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  sources  of  human  action,  was  well  acquainted  wida 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  mind,  and  had  an  understanding 
both  adapted  by  its  natural  acuteness  to  take  part  in  the  most 
subtle  discussions,  as  well  as  habituated  to  them  by  study,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  doubt,  merely  because  his  metaphysical  speculations 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  as  it  would  be  the  height  of  unworthy 
prejudice  to  deny,  merely  because  his  opinions  are  tinged  with 
scepticism,  and  because  an  unhappy  veil  of  infidelity  darkened 
his  life,  while  it  shrouded  his  posthumous  works.  They  who 
look  down  upon  even  the  purely  ethical  and  purely  metaphysical 
writings  of  Bolingbroke,  would  do  well  to  show  us  any  statesman 
or  any  orator,  except  perhaps  Cicero,  who  in  any  age  has  brought 
to  the  senate  the  same  resources  of  moral  science,  which  even  the 
failures  of  Bolingbroke,  as  a  professed  author  on  these  subjects, 
prove  him  to  have  possessed ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark, how  vast  an  accession  of  force  to  his  eloquence,  whether 
in  its  argumentative,  its  pathetic,  or  its  declamatory  department, 
would  have  been  gained  by  even  far  less  skill,  capacity,  or  prac- 
tice, than  he  had  as  a  moral  philosopher,  a  student  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  or  an  expert  logician. 
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Aeoordingly,  when  all  these  acoomplisbmeDts,  joined  to  his 
strong  natural  sagacity,  his  penetrating  acuteness,  his  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  apprehension,  a  clearness  of  understandings 
against  which  sophistry  set  itself  up  in  vain,  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  most  complicated  subjeot  in  vain  opposed  his  industry  and 
his  courage ;  with  a  fancy  rich,  lively,  various  beyond  that  of 
most  men,  a  wit  exuberant  and  sparkling,  a  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion belonging  to  his  whole  temperament,  even  to  his  physical 
powers — came  to  be  displayed  before  the  assembly  which  he  was 
to  address ;  and  when  the  mighty  ^  Armamentaria  Coeli*  were 
found  under  the  command  of  one  whose  rich  endowments  of 
mind,  and  whose  ample  stores  of  acquired  virtue  resided  in  a  per- 
son of  singular  grace,  animated  a  countenance  at  once  beautiful 
and  expressive,  and  made  themselves  heard  in  the  strains  of  an 
unrivalled  voice,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  vast,  how  irre- 
sistible must  have  been  their  impression.  That  is  easy ;  but  un- 
happily all  we  can  now  obtain  is,  the  apprehension  that  it  must 
have  been  prodigious,  without  being  able  ourselves  to  penetrate 
it,  or  to  form  any  very  distinct  notion  of  its  peculiar  kind.  For 
the  purpose  of  approximating  to  this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  now  consider  the  style  of  his  written  discourses ; 
because,  although  in  general  the  difference  is  great  between  the 
same  man's  writings  and  his  oratory,  (witness  the  memorable 
example  of  Mr  Fox,  who,  however,  increased  the  diversity  by 
writing  on  a  system,  and  a  bad  one ;) — yet  in  some  this  difference 
is  much  less  than  in  others,  and  there  seems  abundant  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  BoIingbroke*s  ease  it  was  as  inconsiderable  as  in 
any  other. 

If  we  enquire  on  what  models  Bolingbroke  formed  his  style,  the 
result  will  be,  as  in  all  other  writers  of  great  and  original  excel- 
lence, that  he  was  rather  imbued  with  the  general  taste  and  relish 
of  former  writers  than  imitated  any  of  them.  That  he  had  filled 
his  mind  with  the  itighty  exemplars  of  antiquity  is  certain — for, 
though  of  Greek  he  had  small  acquaintance,  with  the  Latin 
classics  he  was  familiar,  and  habitually  so,  as  his  allusions  and 
his  quotations  constantly  show.  As  might  be  supposed  in  one  of 
his  strong  sense,  knowledge  of  man  and  of  men,  as  well  as  free 
habits,  Horace  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  ^  but  the  histo- 
rians also  are  plainly  of  his  intimate  society.  Among  modem 
authors,  he  appears  to  have  had  Dryden's  prose,  and  the  admir- 
able composition  of  Shaftesbury  most  in  his  mind.  The  resem- 
blance of  manner  may  indeed  be  frequently  found  with  these  excel- 
lent models — of  whom  the  former,  with  Bolingbroke  himself,  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  stand  at  the  bead  of  all  our  great  masters 
of  diction.  But  though  in  vigour,  in  freedom,  occasionally  in 
rhythm  also,  in  variety  that  never  p^''  ''r  distracts  from 
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the  subject,  in  copiousness  that  speaks  an  exhaustless  fountain 
for  its  source,  nothin?  can  surpass  Dryden ;  yet  must  it  be  con- 
fessed that  BoIingbroKe  is  more  terse,  more  condensed  where 
closeness  is  required,  more  epigrrammatic,  and  of  the  highest  order 
of  epigram  where  the  point  is  not  in  the  words  but  the  thoughts ; 
and  wnen  even  in  the  thoughts,  it  is  so  subdued  as  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  composer,  and  not  his  master — helping  the  ex- 
plication, or  the  argument,  or  the  invective,  without  appearing  to 
be  the  main  purpose  of  the  composition.  In  another  and  a  ma* 
terial  respect,  he  also  greatly  excels  Dryden ;  there  is  nothing 
flowery  in  any  part  of  his  writings  ;  he  always  respects  hit 
reader,  his  subject,  and  himself,  too  much,  to  throw  out  matter 
In  a  crude  and  half  finished  form,  at  least  as  far  as  diction  is  con- 
cerned— for  the  structure  of  his  works  is  any  thing  rather  than 
finished  and  systematic.  Even  his  tract  '  On  Parties,'  which  he 
calls  a  Dissertation,  though  certainly  his  most  elaborate  work,  per- 
haps also  the  most  admirably  written,  has  as  little  of  an  orderly 
methodical  exposition  of  principles,  or  statement  of  reasonings,  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  a  series  of  letters  to  a  political  paper, 
abounding  in  acute,  sagacious,  often  profound  reflections,  with 
forcible  arguments,  much  happy  illustration,  constant  references 
to  history,  many  attacks  upon  existing  parties ;  but  nothing  can 
be  less  like  what  we  commonly  term  a  Dissertation.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  almost  all  his  writings — he  is  clear,  strong, 
copious ;  he  is  never  methodical ;  the  subject  is  attacked  in  van- 
ous  ways ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  first  end  that  presents  itself,  and 
it  is  handled  skilfully,  earnestly*  and  strikingly,  in  many  of  its 
parts ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  gone  through,  though 
it  be  powerfully  gone  into ;  in  short,  it  is  treated  of  as  if  a  speaker 
of  great  power,  rather  than  a  writer,  were  engaged  upon  it ;  and 
accordingly  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  Bolingbroke'f 
works  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  a  prodigious  orator,  rather  than  of 
a  very  great  and  regular  writer.    When  Mr  Burke  asked,  *  Who 

*  now  reads  Bolingbroke  ? '  he  paved  the  way  for  another  equally 
natural  exclamation,  *  What  would  we  not  give  to  hear  him  ?'  and 
this  was  Mr  Pitt's  opinion,  when,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the 
question  being  raised  in  conversation  about  the  desiderata  most  to 
be  lamented,  and  one  said  the  lost  Books  of  Livy,  another  those  of 
Tacitus,  a  third  a  Latin  tragedy — he  at  once  declared  for  ^  A 

*  Speech  of  Bolingbroke.'  l^r  is  it  the  method — rather  the  want 
of  method — the  easy  and  natural  order  in  which  the  topics  follow 
one  another,  not  taken  up  on  a  plan,  but  each,  as  it  were,  growing 
out  of  its  immediate  predecessor — that  makes  his  writings  so  closely 
resemble  spoken  compositions.  The  diction  is  most  eminently 
that  of  oratorical  works.  It  is  bold,  rapid^  animated,  natural,  ana 
racy,  yet  pointed  and  correct — ^bearing  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
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the  critic,  when  submitted  to  the  eye  in  the  hour  of  calm  judge- 
ment ;  but  admirably  calculated  to  fill  the  ear,  and  carry  away 
the  feelings  at  the  time  of  excitement.  If  Bolingbroke  spoke  as 
he  wrote,  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  of  modern  orators  as 
£Eir  as  composition  goes — for  he  has  the  raciness  and  spirit,  occa* 
sionally  even  the  fire,  perhaps  not  che  vehemence  of  Fox,  with 
richer  imagery,  and  far  more  correctness ;  the  accurate  compo- 
sition of  Pitt,  with  infinitely  more  grace  and  variety ;  the  copi- 
ousness, almost  the  learning,  and  occasionally  the  depth  of  Burke, 
without  his  wearily  elaborate  air ;  for  his  speech  never  degene- 
rates for  an  instant  into  affectation,  which  Burke's  scarcely  ever 
avoids. 

To  characterise  his  manner  of  speaking  from  his  writings  would 
be  difficult  and  tedious,  if  possible.  There  are  in  these,  how* 
ever,  passages  which  plainly  bear  the  impress  of  his  extraor- 
dinary oratorical  powers,  and  which,  if  spoken,  must  have  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  effect.  Take  a  noble  passage  from  the 
Dissertation  on  Parties. 

*  If  King  Charles  had  found  the  nation  plunged  in  cormption  ;  the 
people  chuKing  their  representatives  for  money,  without  any  other  re- 
gard ;  and  these  representatives  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  re- 
duced by  luxury  to  beg  the  unhallowed  alms  of  a  court,  or  to  receive,  like 
miserable  hirelings,  the  wages  of  iniqaity  from  a  minister ;  if  he  had 
found  the  nation,  I  say,  in  this  condition,  (which  extravagant  supposi- 
tion one  cannot  make  without  horror,^  he  might  have  dishonoured  her 
abroad,  and  impoverished  and  oppressed  her  at  home,  though  he  had  been 
the  weakest  prince  on  earth,  and  his  ministers  the  most  odious  and  con- 
temptible men  that  ever  presumed  to  be  ambitious.  Our  &thers  might 
have  fallen  into  circumstances  which  compose  the  quintessence  of  politi- 
cal misery.  They  might  have  sold  their  birthright  for  porridge,  which 
was  their  own.  They  might  have  been  bubbled  by  the  foolish,  bullied 
by  the  fearful,  and  in«sulted  by  those  whom  they  despised.  They  would 
have  deserved  to  be  slaves,  and  they  might  have  been  treated  as  such. 
When  a  free  people  crouch,  like  camels,  to  be  loaded,  the  next  at  hand, 
no  matter  who,  mounts  them,  and  they  soon  feel  the  whip  and  the  spur 
of  their  tyrant,  whether  prince  or  minister,  resemble  the  devil  in  many 
respects ;  particularly  in  this — He  is  often  both  the  tempter  and  the 
tormentor.     He  makes  the  criminal,  and  he  punishes  the  crime.' 

Another  fine  passage,  admirably  fitted  for  spoken  eloquence 
by  its  rapidity,  its  point,  its  fulness  of  matter,  each  hint  rising 
above  the  last,  may  be  taken  firom  the  celebrated  Dedication  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  :— 

*  Should  a  minister  govern,  in  various  instances  of  domestic  and  fo- 
reign management,  ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet  pay 
this  reverence,  and  bear  this  regard  to  the  constitution,  he  would  deserve 
certainly  much  better  quarter,  and  would  meet  with  it  too,  from  every  man 
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of  8eH86  and  honour,  than  a  minitter  who  thonld  conduct  the  administra- 
tion with  great  ability  and  auccess,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  procure 
and  abate,  or  eren  connire  at  such  indirect  Tiolations  of  the  rules  of  the 
constitution  as  tend  to  the  destruction  of  it,  or  even  at  such  eTSsions 
as  tend  to  render  it  useless :  A  minister  who  had  the  ill  qualities  of 
both  these,  and  the  good  ones  of  neither ;  who  made  his  administration 
hateful  in  some  respects,  and  despicable  in  others;  who  sought  that 
securitj  by  ruining  the  constitution,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  dis- 
honouring the  government ;  who  encouraged  the  profligate,  and  seduced 
the  unwary  to  concur  with  him  in  this  design,  by  affecting  to  explode  all 
public  spirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  constitution  ;  such  a  mi- 
nister would  be  looked  upon  moat  justly  as  the  shame  and  scoui^e  of  his 
country  ;  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  without  pity,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  punishment  would  be  proportionable  to  his  crimes.* 

Lastly,  take  this  instance  of  another  kind,  but  alike  fitted  for 
the  senate : — 

<  The  flowers  they  gather  at  Billingsgate  to  adorn  and  entwine  their 
productions,  shall  be  passed  over  by  me  without  any  explication.  They 
assume  the  privilege  of  watermen  and  oysterwomen.  Let  them  enjoy  it 
in  that  good  company,  and  exclusively  of  all  other  persons.  They  cause 
no  scandal ;  they  give  no  offence ;  they  raise  no  sentiment  but  contempt 
in  the  breasts  of  those  they  attack ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour 
of  those  whom  they  would  be  thought  to  defend,  that  they  raise,  by  their 
low  and  dirty  practice,  no  other  sentiment  in  them.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  their  proceedings  which  may  be  attributed  by  malicious  people  to 
you,  and  which  deserves,  for  that  reason  alone,  some  place  in  this  Dedi- 
cation, as  it  might  be  some  motive  to  the  writing  of  it.  When  such 
authors  grow  scurrilous,  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  impute  their  scurri- 
lity to  any  prompter,  because  they  have  in  themselves  all  that  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  scold-^ill-manners,  impudence,  a  foul  mouth,  and  a  fouler 
heart.  But  when  they  menace,  they  rise  a  note  higher.  They  cannot 
do  this  in  their  own  names.  Men  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  they  do  it  in  the  name,  as  they  affect  to  do  it  on  the  behalf,  of  the 
person  in  whose  cause  they  desire  to  be  thought  retained.'  * 

The    gracefulness  of  Bolingbroke's    manner  has  been   so 

freatly  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  that  w6  can  hardly  believe 
is  eloquence  to  have  risen  into  the  vehemence  ascribed  to  it  by 
one  who  had  studied  his  works  more  than  other  men,  for  he  had 
written  an  excellent  imitation  of  his  style.  Mr  Burke  speaks  of 
that  rapid  torrent  of  an  impetuous  and  *  overbearing  eloquence 

*  for  which  he  is  justly  admired,'  as  well  as  *  the  rich  variety  of  his 

*  imagery.'  There  is  assuredly  nothing  in  his  style  to  discoun- 
tenance this  notion ;  and,  as  Burke  lived  much  nearer  Boling- 
broke's  times  than  we  do,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  pane- 
gyric is  correct.     But  all  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  extcr- 
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Bal  onalities  (so  to  speak)  of  bis  oratory,  as  perfect.  A  syinnie- 
tricaily  beautiful  and  animated  countenance,  a  noble  and  dignified 
person,  a  sonorous  and  flexible  voice,  action  graceful  and  cor- 
rect, though  unstudied,  gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to  those 
^ho  witnessed  his  extraordinary  displays  as  spectators  or  critics ; 
and  armed  his  eloquence  with  resistless  effect  over  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  sway,  or  persuade,  or  control.  If  the  concur- 
ring accounts  of  witnesses,  and  the  testimony  to  his  merits  borne 
by  his  writings,  may  be  trusted,  he  must  be  pronounced  to  stand, 
upon  the  whole,  at  the  head  of  modern  orators.  There  may 
have  been  more  measure  and  matured  power  in  Pitt,  more  fire  in 
the  occasional  bursts  of  Chatham,  more  unbridled  vehemence, 
more  intent  reasoning  in  Fox,  more  deep-toned  declamation  in 
passages  of  Sheridan,  more  learned  imagery  in  Burke,  more  wit 
and  humour  in  Canning  ;*  but  as  a  whole,  and  taking  in  all  rhe- 
torical gifts,  and  all  the  orator's  accomplishments,  no  one,  perhaps 
hardly  the  union  of  several  of  them,  can  match  what  we  are  taught 
by  tradition  to  admire  in  Boliogbroke's  spoken  eloquence,  and 
what  the  study  of  his  works  makes  us  easily  believe  to  be  true. 

In  considering  Bolingbroke's  character,  there  is  even  less 
possibility  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  separating  the  politic  from 
the  natural  capacity ;  less  pretence  for  making  the  distinction, 
so  often  and  so  incorrectlv  made,  between  that  which  is  becoming 
or  honest  in  political  life,  and  that  which  is  virtuous  or  pure 
in  private.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  lax  morality  can  be 
iokrated,  or  even  understood,  which  relieves  the  general  repu- 
tation of  a  man  from  the  censure  naturally  descending  upon  it, 
by  citing  personal  merit  as  a  kind  of  set-off  to  political  delin- 
quency; seldom  that  there  is  any  kind  of  sense  in  believing  a 
man  honest  who  has  only  betrayed  his  coUeague,  because  he 
never  cheated  his  friend ;  or  in  acquitting  of  knavery  the  states- 
man who  has  sacrificed  his  principles  for  preferment,  merely 
because  he  has  never  taken  a  bribe  to  break  some  private  trust, 
embezzled  a  ward's  money,  sold  a  daughter  or  a  wife.     Nothing 


*  It  is  incontistent  with  the  plan  of  these  sketches  to  mention  li? ing 
speakers ;  and  this  imposes  a  restraint  on  us  in  illustrating  hy  compari* 
son.  For  who  can  fail  to  recollect  that  the  utmost  reach  of  eloquence 
has  been  attained  by  those  who  surrive  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  Lord 
Plunket  will,  in  after  times,  be  classed  with  the  very  greatest  orators, 
and  that  his  style,  of  the  highest  excellence,  is  also  eminently  original, 
entirely  his  own  ?  It  affords  the  most  perfect  study  to  those  \i  horn  its 
perfection  may  not  make  despair. — In  confining  the  mention  of  Mr  Can- 
ning to  wit  and  humour,  it  must  only  be  understood  that  we  speak  of  the 
thing  defectire  m  Bolingbroke,  not  as  confining  Mr  C.'s  excellence  to  that 
department ;  he  was  a  very  great  and  first-rate  orator. 
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mn  be  more  shadowy  than  such  distinetlonsi  nothing  more  arbi« 
trmry  than  such  lines  of  demarcation.  To  say  that  a  dishonest) 
or  sordid,  or  treacherous  politician  may  be  a  virtuous  man^ 
beeause  he  has  nerer  exposed  himself  to  prosecution  for  fraud, 
or  forgery^  or  theft,  is  near  akin  to  the.  fantastical  morality 
which  should  acquit  a  common  offender  of  horse-stealing  becaust 
he  had  never  been  charged  with  burglary.  It  most,  howereri 
be  confessed,  that  as  there  are  some  cases  of  political  offencev 
nraoh  worse  than  others,  so  in  these  the  impossibility  of  making 
such  distinctions  becomes  more  apparent;  and  both  the  kind  and 
the  amount  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  Bolingbroke,  seem  to  point 
out  his  as  an  instance  in  which  all  contrast  between  public  and 
private  character  signally  fails.  If,  then,  we  advert  to  his  con-* 
duot  under  these  two  heads,  it  is  only  in  order  to  treat  of  dif** 
ferent  kinds  of  delinquency  in  separation  and  in  succession. 

He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  declared  Tory ;  the  ancient 
families  from  which  he  sprung,  the  St  Johns  and  the  Ports,  had 
ever  been  of  that  faith.  In  the  ministry  which  the  Queen  formed 
during  the  latter  few  years  of  her  reign  from  the  members  of 
that  party,  he  held  a  conspicuous  place ;  having  been  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  leading  supporter,  first  in  the  Commons,  then  in 
the  Lords.  He  began  under  Harley,  and  to  Harley  he  devoted 
himself;  to  Harley  he  seemed  firmly  attached.  Soon  there  broke 
out  svmptoms  of  jealousy :  these  occurred  on  the  promotion  of 
his  chief  to  an  earldom,  while  he  only  was  made  a  viscount 
himself;  the  want  of  a  blue  riband  completed  the  philosopher's 
chagrin ;  the  incapacity,  real  or  fancied,  of  his  former  patron, 
called  down  the  moralist's  vengeance  instead  of  exciting  fais  com- 
pasrion  or  claiming  his  help ;  and  the  htter  part  of  his  official 
life  was  passed  in  continually  renewed  and  continually  foiling 
attempts  to  supplant  and  to  ruin  him.  Bat  we  know  the.  inte- 
rior of  the  cabmet  too  little,  are  too  superficially  acquainted  with 
personal  details,  to  be  prepared  for  pronouncing  a  safe  judgment 
upon  the  degree  of  blame  which  he  thus  earned:  possibly  he 
only  shares  ft  with  the  other  party ;  not  impossibly  the  whole 
may  be  Harley's.  Upon  the  schemes  in  which  he  was  engi^ed 
for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  undoing  the  work  of  the  Revomtioi?> 
exposing  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country  to  the 
most  immment  peril,  and  efiecting  this  change  through  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  possibly  aggravated  by  foreign  invasion,  there  can 
no  doubt  whatever  exist.  We  shall  first  advert  to  the  result  of 
the  evidence  upon  this  head :  and  then  consider  his  case,  as  made 
by  himself,  to  see  how  far  he  can  be  said  to  stand  acquitted  even 
upon  his  own  sho>ving. 

That  some  at  least  of  the  Queen's  Tory  ministers,  possibly  the 
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Queen  herself,  were  desirous  of  restoring  the  exiled  &inily,  and 
setting  aside  die  Act  of  Settlement,  extorted  from  the  same  par- 
ty by  King  William,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bolingbroke  al- 
ways professed  himself  the  fast  friend  of  the  Revolution,  and 
cited  nis  having  helped  to  bring  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
proof  oi  it.  But  the  coldness  and  the  sluggishness  of  that  pro- 
ceding,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  King's  Tory  ministers, 
is  well  known ;  nor  does  any  one  now  doubt  that  they  endea- 
voured to  protract  the  bill  in  its  progress,  until  the  decease  of 
the  King  should  interrupt  or  supersede  the  measure.  But 
Bolingbroke's  denial  of  any  design  favourable  to  the  Pretender, 
until  after  his  attainder  and  during  his  exile,  was  constant  and 
peremptory.  Nor  did  any  probabilities  the  other  way  suffice  to 
convince  men  how  false  his  assertions  were,  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Marshal  Berwick's  ^  Memoirs*  at  once  disclosed  the  truth ; 
and  then  we  had  a  clear  statement  of  his  treason  having  com- 
menced during  the  Queen's  lifetime — a  statement  under  the 
hand  of  the  very  person  through  whom  he  has  himself  said  that 
his  communicarions  to  and  from  tlie  Pretender  uniformly 
passed,  at  the  period  when  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  Stuart  councils.  There  is  an  end,  therefore, 
of  bis  defence  against  the  main  body  of  the  accusation,  and  it  is 
ended  by  a  witness  to  whose  testimony  he  has  precluded  him- 
self from  objecting.  But  this  is  not  all.  His  own  conduct 
bears  testimony  against  him  as  loudly  as  his  own  witness.  Upon 
the  Queen's  demise,  Harley,  Ormond,  and  himself,  being  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  treasonable  practices,  were  accused  in  Par- 
liament constitutionally,  legally,  regularly,  formally.  What  was 
the  course  pursued  by  the  three  ?  Harley,  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, like  a  guiltless  man  remained,  awaited  his  impeachment, 
faced  his  accusers,  met  his  trial,  was  unanimously  acquitted. 
Nor  does  any  one  now  believe,  nor  did  any  but  they  whom  fac- 
tion blinded  then  believe,  that  he  had  any  share  at  all  in  the  in- 
trigue set  on  foot  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Ormond  and  Boling- 
broke fled ;  they  would  not  stand  their  trial.  Now,  the  former 
never  denied  his  accession  to  the  (reasonable  plot — never  having 
indeed  professed  anv  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement ;  the  latter,  though  he  pretended  to  deny  his 
guilt,  yet  gave  none  but  the  most  frivolous  reasons  to  explain 
his  flight.  He  could  only  say,  that  so  odious  to  him  had  his 
former  friend,  his  original  patron,  become,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  submitting  to  be  coupled  or  mixed  up  with  him  in  any 
matter  or  in  any  manner.  So  that  his  hatred  of  another  pre- 
vailed over  his  love  of  himself— his  inveterate  dislike  of  his 
neighbour  over  the  natural  desire  of  self-defence ;  his  repugnance 
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for  an  enemy  made  him  reject  life  itself  when  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  offered  involved  the  act  of  taking  the  same  precaution 
with  his  rival  to  secure  his  safety ;  and  rather  than  defend  his 
honour,  clear  his  character  from  die  worst  of  accusations,  in  the 
way  common  to  all  men,  and  which  one  whom  he  dislikc^l,  had, 
like  all  innocent  men,  pursued,  he  preferred  wholly  abandonine 
the  defence  of  his  reputation,  and  passing  with  all  for  a  false  trai- 
tor. It  is  not  often  tnat  a  guilty  person  can  make  an  honest-look- 
ing worthy  defence;  notseldom  that  theexcusesofferedbysuspected 
culprits  work  their  conviction.  But  never  yet  did  any  one  when 
chiu^ed  with  a  crime,  draw  the  noose  around  his  own  neck  more 
hiajSy  than  Bolingbroke  did,  when  he  resorted  to  so  wretched  an 
explanation  of  the  act,  which,  unezpluned,  was  a  confession — 
the  flight  from  his  accusers.  If  that  act,  standing  alone,  was 
fiital  to  the  supposition  of  his  innocence,  the  defence  of  it  was, 
if  possible,  more  decbive  to  his  condemnation. 

But  his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  his  own  general  defence 
of  his  whole  conduct,  are  still  more  destructive  of  his  fame.  As 
soon  as  he  fled,  his  attainder  passed,  and  passed,  be  it  observed, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  through  boUi  Houses — a  circumstance 
demonstrative  of  the  universal  impression  entertained  of  his  guilt; 
and  a  thing  which  never  could  have  happened  to  a  man  so  lately 
minister,  among  his  own  supporters[and  nis  own  partv,  upon  any 
the  lowest  estimate  of  public  virtue  or  political  friendship,  had  any 
doubt  existed  reg^arding  his  conduct,  or  had  he  ventured  even  to 
deny  the  charges  in  private  communications  with  his  adherents. 
He  arrived  in  France :  without  a  day's  delay  he  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Pretender  and  his  agents;  and  he  at  once 
MK^pted  under  him  the  office  of  his  Secretary  of  State.  ^  Here 
then  let  us  pause,  and  ask  if  this  step  was  consistent  with  the 
charge  against  him  being  groundless.  A  statesman,  professing 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  is  accused 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family ;  he  flies, 
and  because  he  has  been,  as  he  alleges,  falsely  accused  of  that 
offence,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  commit  it.  Suppose  he  made 
the  only  feasible  excuse  for  running  away  from  his  accusers — that 
the  public  prejudices  against  him  were  so  strong  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  chance  of  a  tail  trial — did  he  not  know  that  all  such 
prepossessions  are  in  their  nature,  in  the  nature  of  the  people, 
in  tne  nature  of  truth  and  justice,  temporary,  and  pass  away  ? 
Then  would  not  innocence,  if  acting  under  the  |^idance  of  com- 
mon sense  and  an  ordinary  knowleage  of  mankind,  have  waited 
more  or  less  patient,  more  or  less  tranquil,  for  the  season  of  re- 
turning calm,  when  justice  might  be  surely  expected  ?  But  could 
any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  with  all  supposition  of  innocence 
than  instantly  to  commit  the  offence  in  question,  because  there 
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.  _  a  delfty  of  joBtice,  throtigh  popular  prejudice,  prevailing? 
What  would  be  said  of  any  man's  honesty  who  had  fled  from  a 
charge  of  theft  which  he  denied,  and  feared  to  meet  because 
supported  by  perjured  witnesses,  if  he  instantly  took  to  the  high- 
way for  his  support?  If,  indeed,  he  says  that  the  attainder  gave 
him  a  right  to  take  part  against  the  government,  then  it  must  be 
observed  that  some  months  were  allowed  him  by  the  act  to  return 
and  take  his  trial,  and  that  he  never  even  waited  to  see  whether, 
before  the  given  time  expired,  men's  minds  should  become  so 
calm  as  to  let  him  encounter  the  charge.  But  another  and  a 
higher  ground  must  be  taken »     Who  can  maintain  that  it  is  the 

{^art  of  an  honest  man,  to  say  nothing  of  a  patriotic  statesman,  to 
eave  the  party  of  his  country,  and  go  over  to  her  enemies,  the 
instant  he  has  been  maltreated,  however  grievously^  however  in- 
excusably  by  her — that  is,  by  a  part  of  his  enemies  who  happen 
to  guide  her  councils  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  public  virtue — but  is  it 
the  part  of  common  honesty — to  side  with  the  enemy,  and  war 
with  our  own  country  because  she  or  her  rulers  have  oppressed 
us?  Then,  if  all  men  are  agreed  that  this  affords  no  justification 
for  such  treasofii  how  much  worse  is  his  crime  who  would  plunge 
his  country  into  civil  war,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  faction 
tfiat  has  oppressed  and  banished  him  ?  The  Revolution  Settle- 
ment had  obtained  Bolingbroke's  deliberate  approbation :  no  man 
has  spoken  Aoie  strongly  in  its  favour ;  it  was  the  guarantee, 
according  to  hhn,  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yet 
against  this  settlement  he  declares  war ;  to  subvert  it  he  exerts 
tJl  his  powers  \  because  the  Whig  party  had  maltreated  himself, 
and  created  against  him  a  prejudice  he  was  afraid  to  face.  Nay 
more — be  the  settlement  the  very  best  conceivable  scheme  of 
government  or  not — it  was  established,  and  could  only  be  up- 
set by  civil  commotion,  andprobably  required  the  aid  of  foreign 
invasion  to  overthrow  it^  To  darken  the  face  of  his  native  land 
with  these  greatest  of  all  plagues,  he  willingly  consented,  that 
be  might  take  his  revenge  on  his  enemies,  and  trample  upon 
them,  ndsed  to  power  under  the  restored  dynasty  of  the  bigoted 
and  tyrannical  otuartsi  This  is  not  the  charge  made  against 
Bolinebroke  by  his  adversaries;  it  is  not  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  by  an  impartiid  public ;  it  is  the  case  made  for  himself 
by  himself,  and  it  is  as  complete  a  eonfession  of  enormous  guilt  as 
dver  man  made.  It  further  betokens  it  mind  callous  to  all  right 
fe^ings ;  an  understanding  perverted  by  the  sophistries  of  selfish 
ingenuity ;  a  heart  in  which  the  honest,  with  the  amiable  senti- 
ments of  our  nature,  have  been  extinguished  by  the  habitual 
eontempladoAs  ftuasiliar  to  sordid  ambition. 

FVoM  A  taian  who  could  thus  act  in  joining  the  Pretender^s 
fMttaee^  and  couM  thus  defend  hu  eouduct,  little  honesty  could 
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be  expected  to  the  party  with  which  he  had  now  ranged  hiniBelf. 
The  charepe  of  having  neglected  the  interests  of  the  Pretender, 
and  done  less  than  he  ought  to  further  the  attempt  in  1715,  made 
against  him  by  the  thoughtless  zeal,  the  g^ross  ignorance,  the 
foolish  presumption.of  the  Jacobites;  and  against  which  is  almost 
entirely  confined  his  defence  of  himself,  in  his  celebrated,  and  for 
composition  justly  celebrated,  ^  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,' 
was  plainly  groundless.  It  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  groundless  ; 
for  the  interests  of  Bolingbroke,  all  the  speculations  of  his  ambi- 
tion, all  the  revengeful  passions  of  his  nature,  were  enlisted  to  make 
him  sealous  in  good  earnest  for  the  success  of  the  rebellion ;  and 
to  aid  that  enterprise,  however  much  he  might  despair  of  it,  he 
exerted  his  utmost  resources  of  intrigue,  of  solicitation,  of  argu- 
ment. But  as  soon  as  it  had  failed,  the  Pretender  probably 
yielded  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Bolingbroke's  enemies,  pos- 
sibly lent  an  ear  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  detractors,  who  could 
not  believe  a  man  was  in  earnest  to  serve  the  Prince,  because  he 
refused,  like  them,  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  truth,  and  be- 
lieve their  affairs  flourishing  when  they  were  almost  desperate. 
The  intrigues  of  Lord  Mar  worked  upon  a  mind  so  prepared, 
and  advantage  being  taken  of  a  coarse,  though  strong  expression 
of  disrespect  towards  the  Prince,  he  was  induced  to  dismiss  by 
bit  his  ablest  supporter,  and  take  that  wily  old  Scotchman  as  his 
minister.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  royal  perfidy  in  the 
manner  of  his  dismissal,  and  not  much  more.  At  night  he 
squeezed  his  hand,  and  expressed  his  regard  for  the  man  whom  in  the 
morning  he  dismissed  by  a  civil  message  requiring  the  seals  of  his 
office,  and  renewing  his  protestations  of  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  confidence  in  his  attachment.  Bolingbroke  appears  to  have 
felt  this  deeply.  He  instantly  left  the  party,  and  for  ever ;  but 
he  affects  to  say  that  he  had  previously  taken  the  determinatbn 
of  retiring  from  all  connexion  with  the  service  as  soon  as  the  at- 
tempt of  1715  should  be  made  and  shouki  fail.  Assuming  diia 
to  be  true,  which  it  probably  was  not,  he  admits  that  his  course 
was  to  depend,  not  on  any  merits  of  the  Stuart  cause,  not  on  any 
view  of  British  interests,  not  on  any  vain,  childish,  romantio  no- 
tions of  public  duty  and  its  dictates,  but  simply  upon  his  own  pen- 
sonal  convenience,  which  was  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  which 
was  to  exact  his  retirement  unless  the  dynasty  were  restored — 
which  was,  of  course,  to  sanction  his  continuance  in  the  service 
in  the  event  of  success  crowning  the  Prince,  and  enabling  Bo- 
lingbroke to  be  minister  of  England.  But  whatever  night  have 
been  his  intentions  in  the  event  of  the  Pretender  retaining  ktm 
as  his  Secretary  of  State,  his  dismissal  produced  an  instaataneoos 
effect.  All  regard  for  the  cause  which  he  had  made  ids  own, 
waa  lost  in  the  revenge  for  bis  deprivation  of  place  smkr  te 
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chief;  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  reconciling  himself  with  the 
party  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  deserted,  and  opposed.  To  ob- 
tain an  amnesty  for  the  present,  and  the  possibility  of  promotion 
hereafter,  no  professions  of  contrition  were  too  humble,  no  pro- 
mises of  amendment  too  solemn,  no  display  of  z^  for  the  Go- 
vernment which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  destroy,  overdone. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  was  believed,  because  the  Pretender's 
cause  was  now  considered  desperate,  and  Bolingbroke's  interest 
coincided  with  the  duty  of  peitorming  his  promise.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  his  suit  was  successful,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
return  to  his  country,  to  resume  his  property  and  his  rank ;  but 
the  doors  of  parliament  and  office  were  kept  closed  against  him, 
and  the  rest  of  hb  life  was  spent  in  unavailing  regprets  that  he 
had  ever  left  his  country,  and  as  unavailing  rancour  against  the 
great  and  honest  minister,  who  had  shown  him  mercy  without  being 
his  dupe — who  had  allowed  him  to  make  hb  country  a  dwelling- 
place  once  more,  without  letting  him  make  it  once  more  the  sport 
of  hb  unprincipled  ambition. 

Here,  again,  regarding  his  final  abandonment  of  the  Pretender, 
we  have  his  own  account,  and  on  that  alone  we  are  condemning 
him.  Because  the  Parliament  of  the  Brunswicks  attainted  him 
when  he  confessed  his  guilt  by  his  flight,  he  joined  the  standard 
of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  covered  with  irremediable  defeat,  and  he 
resolved  to  quit  it.  But  meanwhile  the  master  into  whose  ser- 
vice he  came  as  a  volunteer,  chose  to  take  another  minister ; 
therefore  Bolingbroke  deserted  him,  and  deserted  him  when  his 
mbfortunes  were  much  more  unquestionable  than  his  ingratitude. 
The  pivot  of  all  his  actions,  by  all  that  he  urges  in  his  own  be- 
half, was  his  individual,  private,  personal  interest.  To  thb  con- 
sideration all  sense  of  principle  was  sacrificed,  all  obligation  of 
duty  subjected ;  whatever  his  revenge  prompted,  whatever  his 
ambition  recommended,  that  he  deemed  himself  justified  in  do- 
ing, if  not  called  upon  to  do. 

Bolingbroke's  *  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,'  certainly  differed  ex- 
ceedingly from  hb  idea  of  a  patriot  subject.  The  duty  of  the 
former,  according  to  him,  required  a  constant  sacrifice  of  his  own 
interests  to  the  good  of  hb  country ;  the  duty  of  the  latter  he 
considered  to  be  a  constant  sacrifice  of  his  country  to  himself. 
The  one  was  bound  on  no  account  ever  to  regard  either  hb 
feelings  or  hb  tastes,  the  interests  of  hb  iieunily  or  the  powers  of 
hb  station  ;  the  other  was  justified  in  reg^ding  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, whether  of  caprice,  or  revenge,  or  ambition,  as  the  only 
object  of  hb  life.  Between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  there  was 
in  this  view  no  kind  of  reciprocity ;  for  all  the  life  of  real  sacrifice 
spent  by  the  one,  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  life  of  undisturbed  and 
undisguised  self-seeking  in  the  other.    But  if  the  guarantee  which 
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his  system  proposed  to  afford  for  the  performance  of  the  patriot 
kuig's  duties,  or  for  making  patriots  of  kings,  was  somewhat 
scanty  and  precarious,  not  to  say  fantastical,  ample  security  was 
held  out  for  the  patriot  citizen's  part  being  well  filled.  The 
monarch  was  enticed  to  a  right  and  moderate  use  of  power  by 
clothing  him  with  prerogative,  and  trusting  rather  to  that  not 
being  abused  than  to  influence  not  being  very  extravagantly  em- 
ployed ;  the  secret  for  moderating  the  love  of  dominion,  was  to 
bestow  it  without  any  restraint ;  the  protection  given  to  the  peo- 
ple a^nst  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  was  to  deliver  them 
over  into  his  bands ;  the  method  proposed  for  putting  the  wolf 
out  of  conceit  with  blood,  was  to  throw  the  lamb  to  him  bound. 
If  this  did  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  mode  of  attuning  the  object, 
a  very  likely  wav  to  realize  the  '  idea  of  a  patriot  kinff,'  the 
plan  for  producmg  patriot  citizens  in  unlimited  supply  was 
abundantly  certain.  Whatever  defects  might  be  shown  in  the 
one  scheme  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whatever  ignorance 
of  human  frailty,  none  whatever  could  be  charged  upon  the 
other ;  for  it  appealed  to  the  whole  selfish  feelings  of  tne  soul, 
made  each  man  the  judge  of  what  was  most  virtuous  for  him  to 
do,  and  to  guide  his  judgment,  furnished  him  with  a  pleasing 
canon  enough — ^he  had  only  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
whithersoever  they  might  lead.  Such  was  the  system  of  Bo* 
lingbroke  upon  the  relative  duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects — a 
system  somewhat  more  symmetrically  unfolded  as  regards  the 
former;  but,  touching  the  latter,  fully  exemplified  by  his  practice, 
and  also  plainly  sketdied  by  his  writings  composed  in  his  own  de- 
fence. For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  is  not  like  most 
men  who  have  gone  astray,  by  refusing  to  practise  what  they 
preach,  or  proving  unequal  to  square  their  own  conduct  by  the 
rules  which  in  general  they  confess  to  be  iust.  His  conduct  has 
been  openly  and  deliberately  vindicated  by  himself  upon  the 

f  round,  that  all  he  did,  at  least  all  he  admitted  himself  to  have 
one,  he  was  justified  in  doing ;  and  he  has  admitted  himself  to 
have  acted  in  ever^r  particular  with  an  undeviating  r^ard  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  and  the  gratification  of  his  own  pas- 
sions. 

Of  Bolingbroke's  private  life  and  personal  qualities,  as  apart 
from  his  public  and  political,  little  needs  be  added.  He  who  bore 
'  the  part  in  affairs  wuich  we  have  been  contemplating,  could  not 
easily  have  been  a  man  of  strict  integrity  or  of  high  principle  in 
any  relation  of  life.  There  may  Imve  been  nothing  mean  or 
sordid  in  his  nature — an  honesty  seldom  tried  in  persons  of  his  sta- 
tion, may  have  been  proof  against  the  common  temptations  to  which 
it  was  exposed — the  honour  which  worldly  men  make  their  god, 
may  have  found  in  him  a  submissive  worshipper ;  but  the  more 
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exalted  and  the  nobler  qaalities  of  the  soul  were  not  likely  to  be 
displayed  by  one  whose  selfish  propensities  were  gratified  in  pub- 
lic life,  at  the  cost  of  all  that  statesmen  most  regard  in  public 
character;  and  little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  the  hu- 
manity, or  the  self-control,  or  the  self-respect  of  one  whose  pas* 
tions  are  his  masters,  and  hurry  him  on  to  gratification  at  all  the 
hazards  that  virtue  can  encounter.  Accordingly,  his  youth  was 
a  course  of  unrestrained  and  habitual  indulgence.  In  a  libertine 
age  he  was  marked  as  among  the  most  licentious.  Even  his  pro- 
fessed panegyrist,  Dean  Swift,  makes  no  defence  for  this  part  of 
his  life,  and  only  ventures  to  suggest  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  regret  and  repent  of  it.  Sir  William  Windham,  too, 
fell  into  such  courses,  carried  away  by  his  example,  and  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  his  society;  and  they  who  have  written  of  him, 
ascribe  his  early  dissipation  to  the  ascendant  of  such  a  Alentor. 
That  he  survived  this  tempest  of  the  passions  many  years,  and 
became  more  quiet  in  his  demeanour  during  the  calmness  of  bis 
blood,  is  perhaps  more  the  result  of  physical  causes  than  any 
great  eulogy  of  his  returning  virtue,  or  any  manifestation  of  his 
penitence. 

That  his  feelings,  however,  when  left  to  their  natural  course,  un- 
perverted  by  evil  associates,  nor  hurried  by  evil  propensities,  were 
kind  and  generous,  there  is  sufficient  proof.  The  marriage  which 
in  early  youth  he  first  contracted,  was  one  of  accident  and  of 
family  arrangement :  like  all  such  unions,  it  was  attended  with  little 
happiness.  The  second  wife  was  one  of  his  choice ;  to  her  his 
demeanour  was  blameless,  and  he  enjoyed  much  comfort  in  her 
society.  His  attachment  to  his  friends  was  warm  and  zealous ; 
and  they  cultivated  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a  fervour  which 
can  ill  be  expressed  by  such  ordinary  words  as  esteem,  or  re- 
spect, or  even  admiration.  Yet  even  in  this  relation,  the  most 
attractive  in  which  he  appears  to  us,  his  proud  temper  got  the 
better  of  his  kinder  nature ;  and  he  persecuted  the  memory  of 
Pope,  whom  living  he  had  loved  so  well,  with  a  rancour  hardly 
to  be  palliated,  certainly  not  to  be  vindicated  by  the  paltry 
trick  to  which  that  great  poet  and  little  man  had  lent  himself,  in 
an  underhand  publication  of  the  manuscripts  confided  to  his  care. 

His  spirit  was  high  and  manly ;  his  courage,  personal  and  poli- 
tical, was  without  a  stain.  He  had  no  sordid  propensities;  his 
faults  were  not  mean  or  paltry ;  they  were,  both  m  his  private  life 
and  his  public,  on  a  large  scale,  creating,  for  the  most  part,  won- 
der or  terror  more  than  scorn  or  contempt — though  his  conduct 
towards  the  Pretender  approached  near  an  exception  to  this 
remark;  and  the  restless  impatience  with  which  he  bore  his  long 
exdusion  from  Uie  ^reat  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  the  relentless 
vengeance  with  which  he,  in  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  pur- 
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sued  Walpole  as  its  cause,  betokened  any  tbing  ratber  than  great- 
ness of  soul. 

That  the  genius  whicb  he  displayed  in  the  senate,  his  wisdotti 
his  addnsss,  and  his  resources  in  eouneil,  should,  when  joined 
to  fascinating  manners  and  literary  accomplishments,  have  made 
him  shine  in  society  without  a  rival,  can  easily  be  comprehended. 
So  great  an  orator,  so  noble  a  person  in  figure  and  in  demeanour — 
one  so  little  under  the  dominion  of  the  principle  which  makes 
men  harsh,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  to  render  their  manners 
formal — was  sure  to  captivate  all  superficial  observers,  and  even 
to  win  the  more  valuable  applause  of  superior  minds.  To  do  that 
which  he  did  so  well,  naturally  pleased  him ;  to  give  delight  was 
itself  delightful;  and  he  indulged  in  the  more  harmless  relaxa- 
tions of  society,  long  afur  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  partaker  in  the 
less  reputable  pleasures  of  ^^>lished  life.  He  probably  left  as  high 
a  reputation  behind  him  among  the  contemporaries  of  his  maturer 
years  for  hit  social  qualities,  which  remained  bv  him  to  the  last, 
as  he  had  gained  with  those  who  remembered  the  eloquence  that 
in  his  earUer  days  had  shook  the  senate^  or  the  policy  and  in- 
trigues that  had  also  shaken  the  monarchy  itself.  The  dreadful 
malady  under  which  he  long  lingered  and  at  length  sunk — a  can- 
cer in  the  fiu^e — he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude,  a  fortitude 
drawn  from  the  natural  resources  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  un- 
happily not  aided  by  the  consolations  of  any  religion ;  for  having 
early  cast  off  the  belief  in  revelation,  he  had  substituted  in  its 
stead  a  dark  and  gloomy  naturalism,  which  did  not  even  admit  of 
those  glimmerinn  of  hope  as  to  futurity,  not  untasted  by  the 
wiser  of  the  heavens. 

Such  was  BoKngbroke ;  and  as  such  he  must  be  regarded  by 
impartial  posterity,  after  the  virulence  of  party  has  long  sub- 
sided, and  the  view  is  no  more  intercepted  either  by  the  ran- 
cour of  political  enmity,  or  by  the  partiiJity  of  adherents,  or  by 
the  fondness  of  firiendship.  Such,  too,  is  EMing broke,  when  the 
gloss  of  trivial  accomplishments  is  worn  off  by  time,  and  the  lustre 
'  of  genius  itmelf  has  faded  beside  the  simple  and  transcendant  light 
of  virtue.  The  contemplation  is  not  without  its  uses.  The  glare 
of  talents  and  success  is  apt  to  obscure  defecu  which  are  incom- 
parably more  mischievous  than  any  intellectual  powers  can  be 
either  useful  or  admirable.  Nor  can  a  lasting  renown — a  re- 
nown that  alone  deserves  the  aspirations  of  a  rational  being — 
ever  be  built  upon  any  foundations  save  those  which  are  laid  in 
an  henest  heart  and  a  firm  purpose,  both  conspiring  to  work  out 
the  good  of  mankind.  That  renown  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
ilBpnrow 
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Art.  VI. — Ph^kal  Theory  of  Another  Life.    By  the  Author  of 
^  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.'    8vo.     London :  1839. 

Tn  a  series  of  volumes  of  later  birth  than  that  from  which  the 
-^  author  of  the  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm'  takes  the  title  of 
his  literary  peerage,  he  has  bent  his  strength  to  the  task  of  reveal- 
ing to  itself  the  generation  to  which  he  belongs.  A  thankless 
office  that  of  the  censorship  !  A  formidable  enterprise  this,  to  re- 
buke the  errors  of  a  contentious  age,  while  repelling  the  support 
of  each  of  the  contending  parties !  To  appease  the  outraged  self- 
complacency  of  mankind,  such  a  monitor  will  be  cited  before  a 
tribunal  far  more  relentless  than  his  own.  Heedless  both  of 
contumely  and  of  neglect,  he  must  pursue  his  labours  in  reliance 
on  himself  and  on  his  cause ;  or,  if  fame  be  the  reward  to  which 
he  aspires,  he  must  content  himself  with  the  anticipation  of  pos- 
thumous renown.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  for  the  aspirant  him- 
self to  find  the  necessary  aliment  for  such  hopes.  The  writer  of 
these  works  will  therefore  indulge  us  in  a  theory  invented  for  the 
aid  of  his  and  our  own  imagination.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that, 
instead  of  yet  living  to  instruct  the  world,  he  was  now  engaged 
in  bringing  to  the  test  of  experiment  hb  own  speculations  as 
to  the  condition  of  mankind  in  the  future  state.  He  re-appears 
amongst  sublunary  men  under  the  auspices  of  some  not  unfriendly 
editor ;  who,  however,  being  without  any  other  sources  of  intelh- 
gence  respecting  his  course  of  life  and  studies,  has  diligently 
searched  his  books  for  such  intimations  as  may  furnish  the  mate- 
rials for  a  short  '  Introductory  Notice'  of  him  and  of  them.  The 
compiler  is  one  of  those  who  prefer  the  positive  to  the  conjectu- 
ral style  of  recounting  matters  of  fact ;  and  has  assumed  the  free- 
dom of  throwing  into  the  form  of  unqualified  assertion  the  in- 
ferences he  has  gleaned  from  detached  passages  of  the  volumes 
he  is  about  to  republish.  With  the  help  of  this  slight  and  not 
very  improbable  hypothesis,  the  author  of  these  works,  while 
still  remaining  amongst  us,  may  suppose  himself  to  be  reading,  in 
some  such  lines  as  the  following,  tnie  sentence  which  the  critic  of 
a  future  day  will  pass  on  his  literary  character. 

One  of  those  seemingly  motionless  rivers,  which  wind  their 
way  through  the  undulating  surfiEu^  of  England,  creeps  round  the 
outskirts  of  a  long  succession  of  buildings,  half-town,  half- village, 
where  the  monotony  of  the  wattled  cottages  is  relieved  by  the 
usual  neighbourhood  of  structures  of  greater  dignity ;— the  moated 
grange, — the  mansion-house,  jpierced  by  lines  of  high  narrow 
windows, — the  square  tower  of  the  church,  struggling  through  a 
copse  of  lime-trees, — ^the  grey  parsonage,  where  tne  conservative 
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Rector  meditates  his  daily  newspaper  and  his  weekly  discourse,— i 
the  barn-fashioned  meeting-house,  coeval  with  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover, — ^and  near  it  the  decent  residence,  in 
which,  since  that  auspicious  era,  have  dwelt  the  successive  pastors 
of  that  wandering  flock, — fanning  a  generous  spirit  of  resistance 
to  tyrants,  now  happily  to  be  encountered  only  in  imagination,  or 
in  the  records  of  times  long  since  passed  away.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  mild  and  venerable  man  ruled  his 
household  in  that  modest  but  not  unornamented  abode ;  for  there 
might  be  seen  the  solemn  portraits  of  the  original  confessors  of 
Nonconformity,  with  many  a  relic  commemorative  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  their  worth.  Contrasted  with  these  were  the  lighter 
and  varied  embellishments,  which  bespeak  the  presence  of  refined 
habits,  female  taste,  and  domestic  concord.  There  also  were 
drawn  up,  in  deep  files,  the  works  and  the  biographies  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  from  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  great  antagonist 
of  Whitgift,  to  Matthew  Pool,  who,  in  his  Synopsis  Criticorum^ 
vindicated  the  claims  of  the  rejected  ministers  to  profound  Bibli- 
cal leambg.  This  veteran  battalion  was  flanked  by  a  company 
of  recruits,  drafted  froin  the  polite  literature  of  a  more  frivolous 
affe.  Rich  in  these  treasures,  and  in  the  happy  family  with 
whom  he  shared  them,  the  good  man  would  chide  or  smile  away 
such  clouds  as  checkered  his  habitual  serenity,  when  those  little 
nameless  courtesies,  so  pleasantly  interchanged  between  equals, 
were  declined  by  the  orthodox  incumbent,  or  accepted  with  ela- 
borate condescension  by  the  wealthy  sauire.  The  democratic 
sway  of  the  ruling  elders^  supreme  over  the  finances  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  chapel,  failed  to  draw'  an  audible  sigh  from  his 
resolute  spirit,  even  when  his  more  delicate  sense  was  writhing 
under  wounds  imperceptible  to  their  coarser  vision.  He  had  de- 
liberately made  his  choice,  and  was  content  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed penalties.  A  sectarian  in  name,  he  was  at  heart  a  catho- 
licy  ffenerous  enough  to  feel  that  the  insolence  of  some  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  vulgarity  of  others,  were  rather  the  accidents 
of  their  position  than  tne  vices  of  their  character.  Vexations 
such  as  these  were  beneath  the  regard  of  him  who  maintained  in 
the  village  the  sacred  cause  for  which  martyrs  had  sacrificed 
life  with  all  its  enjoyments ;  and  who  aspired  to  train  up  his  son 
to  the  same  honourable  service,  ill  requited  as  it  was  by  the 
glory  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  world. 

That  hope,  however,  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  youth  had 
inherited  his  father's  mafi^animity,  his  profound  devotion,  his 
freedom  of  thought,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  be  dis- 
claimed the  patrimony  of  his  father's  ecclesiastical  opinions. 
His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  adjust  themselves  to  what- 
ever movdd  early  habits  may  have  prepared  for  them.    It  was 
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compounded  of  elemontt,  belween  which  there  are  no  q:>pareDt 
affinitiee,  but  the  reverse ;  and  which,  for  that  reason,  produce  in 
their  oecasional  and  infrequent  combination,  a  character  subttan- 
tive,  individual,  and  strongly  discriminated  from  that  of  other 
men.  Shrinking  from  the  coarse  familiarities  of  the  world, 
be  thirsted  for  the  world's  applause — at  once  a  very  libertine  in 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  a  very  worship- 
per  of  all  legitimate  authority — alternately  bracing  his  nerves  for 
theological  strife,  and  dissolving  them  in  romantic  draams — now 
buried  in  the  depths  of  retirement,  that  he  might  plunge  deeper 
still  into  the  solitudes  of  his  own  nature ;  and  then  revealing  his 
discoveries  in  a  style  copied  from  the  fashionable  models  of  phi- 
losophical oratory : — the  young  man  of  whom  we  tell  might  be 
described  as  a  sensitive  plant  grafted  on  a  Norwegian  pine,  as  a 
Spartan  soldier  enamoured  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  or  as  aa 
anchorite  studious  of  the  precepts  of  the  cosmetic  Elarl  of  Chester* 
field.  Nature  and  accident  combined  to  produce  this  contrast ; 
integrity  and  truth  gradually  blended  it  into  one  harmonious, 
though  singular  whole.  The  robust  structure  of  his  understand* 
ing  might  have  rendered  him  a  rude  dogmatist,  if  the  delicate  tez« 
ture  of  his  sensitive  or  spiritual  frame  had  not  forbidden  every 
approach  of  arrogance.  Exploring  with  intrepid  diligence  the 
great  questions  debated  amongst  men  regarding  their  eternal  in- 
terests, he  recoiled  with  disgust  from  the  unmannerly  habits,  the 
sordid  passions,  and  the  petty  jealousies  which  proclaim,  but  too 
loudly,  that  while  we  dispute  about  the  path  to  heaven,  we  are 
still  treading  the  miry  ways  of  this  uncelestial  world.  Angelic 
abodes,  and  holy  abstractions,  and  universal  love,  were  the  aU 
luring  themes ;  but,  handled  as  they  were  by  polemics  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dennis,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dunciad,  our  theologi- 
calstudentwas  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  theday  en  whiohhe 
was  imtiated  into  the  mysteries  of  tbs  Hornbook  might  be  blotted 
from  the  Calendar.     Thrown  into  early  association  with  the  de- 

Eressed  and  less  prosperous  party  in  the  ecclesiastical  ouarrels  of 
is  native  land,  tne  asperities  of  the  contest  presented  themselves 
to  his  inquisitive  and  too  susceptible  eye,  unmitigated  by  the 
graceful  and  well- woven  veil,  beneath  which  sophistry  and  rancour 
can  find  a  specious  disguise  when  allied  to  rank  and  fortune  and 
other  social  distinctions.  Episcopal  charges  and  congregational 
pamphlets  might  vie  with  each  other  in  bitterness  and  wrong ;  but 
tktfe  rested  with  the  mitred  disputant  an  unquestionable  advan- 
tage in  the  grace  and  dignity  and  seeming  composure  with  which 
he  inflicted  pain  and  quickened  the  appetite  for  revenge.  By  the 
unsullied  moral  stnse  of  the  young  divine,  either  form  of  malevo- 
lence might  be  equally  condemned ;  but  to  his  fastidious  taste  the 
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roik«r  atpeet  which  it  bore  amongst  the  advooatM  of  dissent  was 
by  £ur  the  more  offensive. 

Feelingrs  painfully  alive  to  the  nngraoeful  and  the  homely 
in  human  character,  invariably  indicate  an  absence  of  the  higher 
powers  of  imagination.  To  a  great  painter  the  countenance  of 
BO  man  is  entirely  devoid  of  beauty.  To  one  worthy  of  the 
much  prostituted  name  of  poet,  no  forms  of  society  are  without 
tiieir  interest  and  their  charm.  But  he  whom  the  gods  have  not 
made  poetical  may  be  kind-hearted  and  wise,  and  even  possessed 
by  many  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  by  many  a  noble  aspiration ;  and 
so  it  fared  with  this  scion  of  a  Nonconformist  race.  From  the 
coarseness  of  a  spiritual  democracy,  from  the  parsimonious  sim« 
plioity  of  their  sacred  edifices,  from  the  obtrusive  prominence  of 
the  leaders  of  their  worship,  and  from  their  seeming  isolation  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  Cnristian  commonwealth,  his  thoughts 
turned  to  those  more  august  communions,  where  the  splendours 
of  earth  symbolize  the  hierarchies  of  heaven — ^where  the  sue* 
cessors  in  an  unbroken  lineage  of  apostles  and  martyrs  are  yet 
ministering  at  the  altar — where  that  consecrated  shrine  echoes  to 
the  creeds  and  the  supplications  of  the  first  converts  to  the  faith 
-.—and  where  alone  can  flourish  those  arduous  but  unobtrusive 
virtues,  of  which  an  exact  subordination  of  ranks  forms  the  indis^ 
pensable  basis.  Already  balMiverted  by  such  yearnings  as  these 
from  his  hereditary  standard,  his  return  to  the  embrace  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  further  aided  by  a  morbid  dislike,  un- 
worthy of  his  powerful  intellect,  of  falling 'into  commonplace 
trains  of  thought  or  language.  Educated  in  a  body  through 
which  religious  opinions  and  pious  phrases  but  too  lightly  circu- 
late, his  instinctive  dread  of  vulgarity  led  him  into  speculations 
where  such  associates  would  be  shaken  off,  and  to  the  use  of  a 
style  such  as  was  never  employed  by  the  dwellers  in  tabernacles. 
Of  a  nature  the  most  unaffected,  and  irreproachably  upright  in 
the  search  of  truth,  he  conducted  his  enquiries  with  such  elaborate 
fineness  of  speech,  and  with  such  a  fear  of  acquiescing  in  the  bare 
creed  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  that  his  fellow 
scholars  must  have  formed  an  unjust  estimate  of  their  companion, 
had  he  not  been  withdrawn  in  early  life  to  other  associations,  and 
to  far  different  studies  from  those  which  they  had  pursued  in  com-* 
mon.  From  his  parental  village,  the  future  author  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  remote  and  busy  world  in  which  our  English 
youth  are  instructed  in  the  unjoyous  science  of  special  pleadiog, 
and  trained  for  the  dignities  of  the  Coif. 

By  the  unlearqed  in  such  matters,  more  distinct  evidence  of 
this  passage  in  his  life  may  perhaps  be  demanded  than  the  indi- 
cations which  his  writings  afford  of  a  technical  acquaintance  with 
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the  law.  But  every  '  free  and  accepted  brother'  of  the  craft  will 
recognise,  in  his  frequent  and  curiously  exact  use  of  forensic 
lan^ua^e,  a  confidence  and  a  skill  which  belong  only  to  the 
acoTite  m  those  studies.  That  the  Term  Reports  would  be  searched 
in  vain  for  specimens  of  his  dialectic  powers  may,  however, 
be  readily  believed.  Thurlow  had  as  little  to  fear  from  the  • 
rivalry  of  the  author  of  the  *  Task/ as  Lord  Cottenham  from  that 
of  theauthor  of  the '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm."  Westminster 
Hall  is  no  theatre  to  be  trodden  by  men  of  pensive  spirits,  deli- 
cate nerves,  and  high-wrought  sensibilities.  It  is  to  England 
what  the  plain  of  Eiis  was  to  Greece ;  and  when  a  Pindar  shall 
arise  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  achieved  there,  he  must  sine  of 
heroes  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  dust  and  sweat  and  turmoil  of 
the  strife,  of  men  of  thick  skins  and  robust  consciences,  buoyant 
and  fearless,  prompt  in  resources,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  ose  of 
them.  Far  otherwise  the  original  of  the  portrait,  so  vividly  yet 
so  unconsciously  self-drawn  in  these  volumes.  Every  lineament 
tells  of  one  incapable  of  lending  himself  to  any  wilfril  sophistry — 
of  a  man  rich  both  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  though  destitute 
of  that  quiet  energy  which,  injudicial  tribunals,  finds  appropriate 
utterance  in  the  simplest  combinations  of  the  plainest  words — of 
a  mind  banqueting  on  contemplations  most  abhorrent  from  those 
of  the  peremptory  paper.  Not,  however,  *  the  worst  of  all  his  ills, 
'  the  noisy  bar.'  Political  strife  shed  a  repulsive  gloom  over  the 
other  halls  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  whole  tribe 
of  party  writers,  diurnal  and  hebdomadal,  overshadowed  his  path, 
like  a  flight  of  obscene  birds,  polluting  by  their  touch  and  distract^ 
ing  by  their  dissonance  those  researcnes  into  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  duties  of  her  chiefs,  to  which  he  desired 
to  address  a  serene  and  unbiased  judgment.  His  heart  assured, 
and  his  observation  convinced  him,  that  not  merely  the  leaders, 
but  even  the  subalterns  of  contending  factions,  were  far  wiser  and 
better  men  than  they  appeared  in  those  clever,  reckless,  and  malig- 
nant sketcheslthrown  off  from  day  to  day  by  writers  condemned  to 
lives  of  ceaseless  excitement,  and  excluded  frtim  the  blessings  of 
leisure  and  of  self-communion. 

It  is  an  old  tale.  Our  author  bade  the  town  farewell,  yet  in  a 
spirit  far  different  from  that  of  the  injured  Thales.  He  had  no 
wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  to  resent,  nor  one  sarcasm  for  the 
great  city  in  which  he  had  faintly  wooed  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
With  a  mind  as  tranquil  as  the  rural  scenes  to  which  he  retired, 
he  sought  there  leisure  for  many  an  unworldly  and  for  some 
whimsical  speculations,  with  a  resting-place  for  the  household 
and  th^  library  which  divided  his  heart  between  them. 

A  topographical  catalogue  of  the  books  which  a  man  has  col- 
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lected  and  arranged  for  his  own  delight,  will  lay  open  some  of 
the  recesses  of  his  bosom  as  clearly  as  ever  the  character  of 
courtier  or  cavalier  was  sketched  by  the  pen  of  Clarendon.  In 
the  chamber  where  our  recluse  held  his  reign,  the  monarch  of 
many  a  well-peopled  province,  giving  audience  in  turn  to  each  of 
his  many-tongued  subjects,  and  exacting  from  them  all  tribute 
at  his  pleasure,  might  be  seen,  supreme  in  place  and  favour,  a 
venerable  copy  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  A  troop 
of  tall,  sad-coloured  folios,  the  depositaries  of  the  devout  studies 
and  anxious  self-searchings  of  the  puritan  divines,  was  drawn  up 
on  shelves  within  reach  of  his  outstretched  arm.  With  but  little 
additional  effort  it  encountered  a  tribe  of  more  lofty  discourse,  bred 
in  the  sacred  solitudes  of  Port- Royal,  yet  redolent  of  the  passionof 
their  native  land  for  an  imposing  and  graceful  demeanour.  Honest 
George  Latimer,  with  a  long  line  of  Episcopal  and  Epbcopalian 
successors,  held  a  position  a  little  ostentatiously  prominent, 
accorded  to  them  not  merely  from  their  own  unrivalled  worth  and 
beauty,  but  also  perhaps  from  the  wish  of  the  autocrat  to  avow 
their  influence  over  him.  But  the  main  power  of  his  state  consist- 
ed in  a  race  of  ancient  lineage  and  obsolete  tongues,  beginning 
with  Clement,  Justin,  and  Irenseus,  and  so  onward  through  the 
long  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  ecclesiastical  historians, 
acts  of  councils  and  of  saints,  decretals,  missals,  and  liturgies, 
all  in  turn  casting  their  transient  lights  and  their  deep  shadows 
over  the  checkered  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church.  Brought 
within  the  precincts  of  this  wide  dominion.  Homer,  iEschylus, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  the  humbler  partakers  of  their  inspira- 
tion, awaited  at  some  distance  the  occasional  summons  of  this 
mighty  potentate.  But  in  their  reverend  aspect  might  be  per- 
ceived something,  which  confessed  that  they  were  not  amongst 
his  chosen  and  habitual  companions.  Court  favour  here,  as 
elsewhere,  seemed  to  be  capricious  in  proportion  as  it  was  diffu- 
sive; and  writers  on  physiology,  astronomy,  plants,  insects, 
birds,  and  fishes,  shared  with  metaphysicians,  moralists,  and 
the  writers  of  civil  history,  the  hours  occasionally  withdrawn  by 
their  master  from  more  serious  intercourse  with  his  apostolic, 
patristic,  papal,  and  reformed  counsellors.  In  short,  it  was  one 
of  those  rooms  which  he  who  can  securely  possess,  quietly  enjoy, 
and  wisely  use,  may,  in  sober  truth,  pity  the  owners  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Escurial. 

Wise  men  read  books  that  they  may  learn  to  read  themselves, 
and  for  this  purpose  quit  their  libraries  for  the  open  air.  The 
heath,  the  forest,  or  the  river  side,  is  the  true  academy.  There 
the  student,  with  no  kind  neighbour  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and 
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with  no  importunate  author  to  chain  them  down,  casts  them  into 
such  forms  of  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  of  verse  or  prose,  as  best 
suits  the  humour  or  the  duties  of  the  passing  day.  This  peri- 
patetic discipline  is  best  observed  under  cover  of  an  angling-rod, 
a  bill-hook,  or  a  gun  ;  for  then  may  not  the  vicat  or  the  major, 
without  an  evident  breach  of  privilege,  detain  you  on  the  county- 
rate  <|uestion,  nor  may  the  gentler  voice  of  wife  or  daughter 
upbraid  you  with  the  sad  list  of  your  unrequited  visits.  Be- 
sides, your  country  philosopher  flatters  himself  that  in  hooking  a 
trout,  or  flushing  a  pheasant,  his  eye  is  as  true  and  his  hand  aa 
steady  as  those  of  the  squire ;  and  from  this  amiable  weakness 
the  historian  of  enthusiasm  would  seem  not  to  have  been  quite 
exempt.  Emerging  from  his  library  as  one  resolved  to  bring 
home  some  score  head  of  game,  his  stout  purposes  would  gra- 
dually die  away  as  he  reacned  the  brook,  whose  windings  were 
oddly  associated  in  his  mind  with  various  theories  by  which  the 
world  was  one  day  to  be  enlightened,  and  with  many  half-con- 
ceived chapters  of  essays  yet  to  be  written.  To  meditate  an  the 
advantages  of  meditation,  was  on  these  occasions  one  of  his  chosen 
exercises ;  and,  in  the  ornate  style  to  which  he  was  wedded,  he 
would  muse  on  those  in  whom  ^  the  intellectual  life  is  quick  in 

*  all  its  parts.'  *  It  is,'  he  would  say,  *  as  when  the  waters  of  a  lake  • 

*  are  left  to  deposit  their  feculence  and  to  become  pure  as  the 

*  aether  itself,  so  that  they  not  only  reflect  from  their  surface  the 

*  splendours  of  heaven,  but  allow  the  curious  eye  to  gaze  delighted 
^  upon  the  decorated  grottoes  and  sparkling  caverns  of  the  depth 

*  beneath.     Or  might  we  say,  that  the  ground  of  the  human 

*  heart  is  thickly  fraught  with  seeds  which  never  germinate  under 
'  either  a  wintry  or  a  too  fervent  sky ;  but  let  the  dew  come 

*  gentlv  on  the  ground,  and  let  mild  suns  warm  it,  and  let  it  be 

<  guarded  against  external  rudeness,  and  we  shall  see  spring  up 

*  the  gaiety  and  fragrance  of  a  garden.  The  Eden  of  human 
'  nature  has  indeed  long  been  trampled  down  and  desolated,  and 

*  storms  waste  it  continually;  nevertheless  the  soil  is  still  rich  with 

*  the  germs  of  its  pristine  beauty,  the  colours  of  paradise  are 

*  sleeping  in  the  clods,  and  a  little  favour,  a  little  protection,  a 

*  little  culture,  shall  show  what  once  was  there.     Or,  if  we  look 

*  at  the  human  spirit  in  its  relation  to  futurity,  it  must  be  ac- 

*  knowledged  that  as  an  immortality  of  joy  is  its  proper  destiny, 

*  so  it  is  moved  by  instincts  which  are  the  true  prognostics  of 
'  eternal  life.  Earthly  passions  quench  these  forescents  of  hap- 
'  piness,  but  meditation  fosters  them ;  and  the  life  of  the  religious 

<  recluse  is  a  delicious  anticipation  of  pleasures  that  shall  have 

*  no  end.* 

Strange  that  one  nvho  justly  claimed  a  high  station  amongst 
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tlie  bold  and  original  thinkers  of  his  times,  should  have  woTen 
this  tissue  of  brave  words,  and  should  have  decked  his  most  ela^ 
borate  enquiries  with  countless  posies  as  garish  as  these !  But 
the  .key  to  the  riddle  has  already  been  given*  Could  notes  have 
been  struck  less  in  unison  with  the  Cantilena  of  the  xieeting-house  ? 
Could  any  have  been  touched  better  fitted  to  charm  those  dear 
but  dangerous  iudges,  who  in  winter  evenings  listen  to  a  re- 
vered and  £uaiuar  voice  reciting  passages,  which  still  glow  in 
their  and  his  own  too  partial  eyes  with  all  the  freshness  of  crea* 
tion  ?  Has  not  the  immutable  decree  gone  forth,  that  though  he 
whose  home  is  secure  from  the  invasions  of  the  world  may  write 
excellentlv  upon  home  education,  he  must  watch  jealously  against 
home  criticism  ?  And  yet  an  English  gentleman  of  our  raiiwav 
age^  who  had  devoted  himself  to  an  anchorite  life,  might  with 
some  reason  insist  that  the  fruits  he  had  gathered  for  the  use  of 
other  secluded  households  could  be  brought  to  no  better  test  than 
the  good  or  ill-liking  of  the  companions  of  his  own  retreat.  To 
betake  himaelf,  as  our  author  was  wont  to  do,  ^  to  some  valley  of 

*  silence,'  and  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  ^  accumulate  a  rich 
^  treasure  of  undefined  sentiments  and  indistinct  conceptions,'  was 
to  indulge  in  a  diet  at  once  intoxicating  and  unnutritious*     The 

{*uicet  of  his  mental  frame  would  have  been  altogether  attenuated 
»y  thua  feeding  on  bright  unutterable  daydreams  about  the  mi- 
crocosm within  him ;  or  the  unembodied  spirits  who  surrounded 
him;  or  the  physical  structure  of  the  paradise  he  hoped  to  regain; 
or  any  thing  else,  so  long  as  it  was  but  foreign  to  the  pursuits,  the 
cares,  and  the  interests  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  But  then 
would  succeed  the  cheerful  fireside  talk,  which  compelled  him  to 
become  intelligible  to  others  and  to  himself.  What  Plsto  meant 
in  many  of  his  discourses,  no  one,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
has  ever  very  eleariy  discovered;  but  who  would  have  found 
courage  to  make  the  attempt,  but  for  those  bright  fictions  which 
bring  the  reader  into  a  colloquial  party,  where  much  of  the  gaseous 
matter  which  must  otherwise  have  exhaled  into  an  impalpable  mist, 
is  fixed  and  brought  within  the  range  of  human  perception  by  the 
necessities  of  the  dialogue.  Even  so,  our  modern  speculator,  after 
soaring  <  into  that  wide  and  uncircumscribed  sphere  wherein 

*  spiriu  excursive  and  philosophioally  modest  take  their  range,' 
and  gathering  there,  <  if  not  certain  aiid  irrefragable  conclusions, 

*  at  least  scattered  particles  of  wisdom,  which  he  more  highly  es- 

*  teemed  than  all  the  stampedcoinage  whereof  dogmatism  makes  its 
^  boast,'  would  make  his  way  home  again,  and  explain  himself  to 
an  audience  which  Socrates  might  have  envied.  There,  conde- 
scending to  enter  '  within  that  bounded  circle  of  things  which 
^  may  be  measured  on  all  sides  and  categorically  spoken  of,'  he 
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would  exhibit  the  iobred  vigour  of  bis  understanding,  quickened 
and  guided  by  the  native  kindness  of  his  heart*  Had  he  not 
been  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  would  have  been  a  mystic*  His 
interior  life  would  have  degenerated  into  one  protracted  and  jun- 
substantial  vision,  if  his  house  had  not  echoed  to  a  concert  of 
young  voices,  executing  all  manner  of  sprightly  variations  on  the 
key-notes  sounded  by  his  own.     His  *  free  converse  with  truth 

*  and  reason  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  bosom/  would  have  been 
held  in  that  incommunicable  language  which  reason  was  never 
yet  able  to  understand,  if  his  free  converse  with  his  boys  and 
girls  bad  not  habitually  admonished  him  that  the  sublime  in 
words  may  be  easily  combined  with  the  beautiful  in  sentences, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  author  of  the  spell  or  to 
any  one  else.  After  musing  on  the  compromise  of  antagonist 
principles  throughout  universal  nature,  he  was  thus  taught  the 
necessity  for  reconciling  the  hostile  propensities  of  his  own  bosom 
— the  one  beckoning  him  to  tread  the  dizzy  confines  which  sepa^ 
rate  the  transcendental  from  the  nonsensical,  the  other  inviting  him 
to  drag  the  river  with  his  sons,  or  to  read  L' Allegro  to  his  daugh- 
ters. Peace  was  concluded  on  better  terms  for  the  father  than 
the  visionary.  Each  passing  year  found  him  a  plainer-spoken 
man,  more  alive  to  sublunary  thoughts,  and  more  engaged  in 
active  duties.  Yet  to  the  last,  like  some  of  the  great  painters  of 
his  day,  he  eschewed  transparent  lights  and  clear  outlines,  and 
loved  to  delineate  objects  through  a  haze. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  a  philosophical  essay  on  the  choice, 
the  benefits,  and  the  treatment  of  Hobby  Horses.  It  would  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Libraries  of  Useful  and  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge.  Scarcely  a  man  (the  made-up  and  artificial  man 
alone  excepted)  who  could  not  be  laid  under  contribution  for 
such  a  work.  Our  learned  and  amiable  recluse  might  have  a 
whole  chapter  to  himself.  When  it  was  not  a  field-day  with 
him,  and  he  had  no  exercises  in  divinity  to  perform,  he  would 
descend  from  the  great  horse,  and  amble  about  to  his  heart's 
content  on  a  favourite  pad,  which,  however,  it  was  his  whim  to 
dress  in  the  housings  of  his  tall  charger,  and  to  train  to  the  same 
paces.  To  extract  the  marrow  of  Church  history  was  his  ap- 
pointed duty — to  construct  schemes  of  physiology  his  habitual 
pastime.     Uncle  Toby  never  threw  up  his  intrenchments,  nor 

*  my  father'  his  theories  with  greater  spirit.  He  worked  out,  at 
least  on  paper,  a  complete  plan  of  education,  founded  on  a  dili- 
gent survey  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  and  composed  an  ela- 
borate system,  exhibiting  the  future  condition  of  man  when  dis- 
encumbered of  those  viscous  and  muscular  integuments,  which  in 
the  present  life  serve  as  a  kind  of  sheath  to  protect  the  septient' 
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•mind  within,  from  the  intensities  of  delight  or  of  pain  to  which, 
without  such  a  shelter,  it  would  be  exposed.  Too  wise  ever  to 
become  frivolous  or  vapid,  his  wisdom  was  not  of  that  exquisite 
mould,  which  exhibits  itself  in  unimpaired  lustre,  in  a  state  of 
giuety  and  relaxation.  Whatever  might  be  his  theme,  his  march 
was  still  the  same,  stately,  studied,  and  wearisome.  His  theolo- 
gical and  his  cerebral  enquiries  were  all  conducted  in  the  same 
sonorous  language.  Period  rolled  after  period  in  measured  ca- 
dence, page  answered  page  in  scientific  harmony.  This  para- 
graph challenged  applause  for  its  melodious  swell,  that  for  its 
skilful  complexity,  the  next  for  the  protracted  simile  with  which 
it  brought  some  abstruse  discussion  to  a  picturesque  and  graceful 
close.  Anv  of  them  would  have  furnished  Dr  Blair  with  illus- 
trations of  his  now-forgotten  rules  for  writing  well ;  and  exceed- 
ingly fine  writing  it  was.  But,  after  all,  one's  hobby  might  as 
well  be  put  into  a  waltz  as  into  the  grand  menage.  It  is  only  in 
his  own  easy  natural  shufiiing  gait  that  the  animal  shows  to  ad- 
vantage, oo  kind-hearted,  however,  and  so  full  of  matter  was 
our  rider,  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  hardly  think  twice 
of  such  a  trifle. 

The  lines  had  fieillen  to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  his  grati- 
tude to  Providence  expressed  itself  in  depicting  his  goodly  heri- 
tage for  the  delight  and  the  emulation  of  others.  Not,  indeed, 
that  he  laid  bare  the  sacred  recesses  of  his  home  to  the  vulgar 

faze,  by  publishing  journals,  confessions,  or  an  autobiography, 
le  would  just  as  soon  have  surrendered  his  body  to  the  surgeons 
for  dissection  as  an  anatomic  vivante.  But  reversing  the  familiar 
method  of  conveying  moral  precepts  under  the  veil  of  narrative, 
he  told  unconsciously,  in  a  didactic  form,  a  story  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  true.  An  English  country  house  was  the  scene:  the 
draniaiis  persontB  parents,  enjoying  competency,  health,  and  lei- 
sure, very  learned  and  amiable  withal,  and  wise  above  measure, 
with  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  as  intelligent  and  docile  as  thev 
were  gay  :  the  plot  or  fable  being  made  up  of  the  late,  though 
complete  development  of  their  various  mental  powers. 

That  such  a  house  did  exist,  and  that  beneath  its  tranquil  shel- 
ter many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  were  trained  to  improve  and 
to  adorn  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  no  reader  of  the  book 
called  *  Home  Education'  will  for  a  moment  doubt;  or  at  least 
none  who  has  ever  invented  a  theory  or  revolved  an  apothegm 
while  watching  the  play  or  listening  to  the  prattle  of  his  own 
children.  But  that,  north  or  south  of  Trent,  such  another  is  to 
be  found  must  be  disbelieved,  until  a  commission  of  married  men, 
of  six  years'  standing  at  the  least,  shall  have  ascertained  and  re- 
poited  the  fact.     What  with  mana^fing  con?;titucnts  and  turnpike 
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trusts,  writing  sermons  and  prescriptions,  meeting  the  hounds 
to-day  and  the  quarter-sessions  to-morrow,  an  English  country 
gentleman,  whether  clerical  or  laic,  who  should  undertake  the 
kite  development  of  the  '  Ideality,*  and  the  *  Conceptive  Faculty,' 
and  the  *  Sense  of  Analogy'  of  his  children,  though  he  should 
address  himself  to  ^  the  intuitive  faculties'  alone,  and  those  ^  gently 
^  stimulated  by  pleasurable  emotions,'  would,  in  a  myriad  of  cases 
to  one,  end  in  something  very  diiferent  from  the  promised  result 
of  ^  putting  their  minds  into  a  condition  of  intellectual  opulence.' 
Adam  was  earning  the  bread  of  his  sons  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
while  they  were  learning  to  keep  sheep  and  to  till  the  ground,  and 
such  has  ever  since  been  the  condition  of  his  descendants.  Here  and 
there  may  perhaps  be  found  an  Eden  such  as  our  author  inhabited 
and  described,  where,  exempt  from  the  cares  of  earth,  and  culti- 
vating a  correspondence  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  mind, 
fathers  such  as  he  was  are  training  their  offspring  to  apprehend 
truth,  to  impart  truth,  and  to  discover  truth.  A  lovely  scene  it 
was,  and  drawn  with  all  the  earnest  pathos  of  paternal  love.  But 
as  the  Belvedere  Apollo  differs  from  an  honest  sportsman  of  our 
days,  or  the  Godfrey  of  Tasso  from  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
Life-Guards,  even  such  was  the  difference  between  our  rural 
philosopher  and  the  ten  thousand  respectable  gentlemen  over  the 
walls  of  whose  country  mansions  fertile  vines  have  crept,  and 
whose  tables  are  thickly  set  with  olive  branches  ;  though  amongst 
them  may  be  found  many  double  first-class  men,  and  here  and 
there  a  senior  wrangler. 

Thus  flowed  on  a  life  which  kings  might  have  envied,  sages 
approved,  and  poets  sung,  if  in  these  later  days  those  illustrious 

[personages  had  not  become  very  chary  of  such  favours.  Things 
ooked  as  if  the  village  sculptor  and  versifier  would  be  the  sole 
guardians  of  his  posthumous  fame,  and  he  known  to  posterity  only 
as  one  of  those  best  of  fathers  and  of  men,  over  whose  remains 
the  yew-tree  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  stood  sentinel. 
Such  a  catastrophe  would  have  suited  well  with  his  quiet  scorn 
of  terrestrial  glory,  but  ill  with  those  high-wrought  graces  of  style 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  express  it.  Religion  and  philo- 
sophy may  diminish  the  danger,  but  hardly  the  strength,  of  the 
universal  craving  for  the  esteem  of  our  feilow-mortals.  He  knew 
and  had  reflected  much;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  impart  it.  He 
had  discovered  many  current  errors,  and  it  behoved  him  to  expose 
them.  His  flow  of  language  was  choice  and  copious,  and  phil- 
anthropy itself  suggested  that  he  should  awaken  all  its  melodies. 
If  renown  would  follow,  if  a  frivolous  world  would  admire  her 
monitor,  if  his  labours  of  love  should  win  for  him  the  regard  of 
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the  discemiBg  fei^,  or  even  the  applause  of  the  an  thinking  many, 
why,  he  was  too  benevolent,  too  honest,  and  too  wise,  either  to 
despise  the  recompense  or  to  affect  to  depreciate  it ;  and  thus  he 
bec^e  an  author. 

To  '  exhibit  at  one  view  the  several  principal  forms  of  spurious 

*  or  corrupted  religion ,'  had  for  many  years  been  his  chosen  task. 
But  art  is  long,  and  life  short ;  and  the  stately  edifice  pictured  in 
his  imagination,  was  abandoned  fora  range  of  structures  of  humbler 
form,  though  better  suited  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  his  age.  An 
Essay  on  Enthusiasm  prepared  the  way  for  another  on  Fanati- 
cism, to  which  were  destined  to  succeed  Treatises  on  Superstition, 
on  Credulity,  on  the  Corruption  of  Morals,  and  on  Scepticism. 
Of  this  series,  the  four  last  never  saw  the  light ;  the  place  assigned 
in  the  programme  to  Superstition  having  been  usurped  t>y  Spi- 
ritual Despotism,  and  by  a  succession  of  tracts  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  against  tlu>se  of  the  Oxford  Catholics,  under  the  title  of 

*  Primitive  Christianity.'  Thus  was  produced  an  incomplete 
course  of  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Nosology — a  science  which, 
however  inviting,  could  not  exercise  an  undisputed  influence  over 
one  who  lived  in  such  scenes,  and  who  was  blessed  with  such  as- 
sociates as  we  have  mentioned. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  the  transition  from  the  spiritual  dis- 
eases of  the  world,  to  the  mental  health  of  his  own  nursery — from 
the  contemplation  of  souls  infected  by  the  taint  of  their  mortal 
prison-house,  to  a  meditation  on  immortal  spirits,  whose  corporeal 
shrines  shall  eternally  enhance  their  purest  joys  and  participate 
in  the  discharge  of  their  most  exalted  duties*  As  when  a  Teu^ 
tonic  commentator,  a  man  egregious  and  most  celebrated,  long 
harassed  with  the  arrangement  of  some  intractable  chorus,  escap- 
ing at  length  from  his  anafvsstic  or  ditrochsean  bondage  into  an 
excursus  on  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  Grecian  stage,  revels 
and  lingers  there,  rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  and  recruits  his  strength 
for  new  metrical  labours ;  so  our  author,  (whose  Homeric  style,  it 
may  be  perceived,  is  contagious,)  averting  his  thoughts  from  the 
sad  legends  of  human  weakness,  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  would  take  refuge  in  the  para- 
dise of  home,  or  in  musings  on  that  eternal  rest  of  which  earth 
has  no  other  type  so  viv^  or  so  endearing.     On  his  ^  Natural 

*  History  of  Enthutfasm,'faithful  critics  (ourselves  amongthe  num- 
ber) pronounced  a  sentence,  which,  if  not  altogetuer  flattering  to 
the  self-esteem  of  the  historian,  may  yet  have  contributed  to  that 
improvement  in  the  art  of  authorship  which  is  to  be  distinctly 
traced  in  his  later  books. 

Time  and  apace  would  fail  us,  should  we  now  endeavour  to 
estimate  all  his  labours  in  that  branch  of  moral  or  religious  science 
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T?hich  he  undertook  to  cultivate.     But  the  book  called  <  Reli- 

*  gious  Despotism,'  demands  at  least  a  passing  notice.  Incompar- 
ably the  most  vigorous  offspring  of  his  brain,  it  has  had,  like  some 
portionless  younger  brother,  to  struggle  on  against  unmerited 
neglect ;  the  whole  patrimony  of  praise  having  been  seized  upon 
by  the  book  on  Enthusiasm,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  literary  pri- 
mogeniture. An  ill-chosen  title,  the  want  of  lucid  order,  and  a 
grandiloquence  here  more  than  ever  out  of  place,  may  partly  ac- 
count for  this.  Be  the  world  however  assured,  that  among  the 
works  on  ecclesiastical  polity  which  it  has  of  late  received  with 
acclamation,  there  is  not  one  so  worthy  of  being  reverently  praised 
and  inwardly  digested. 

The  divisions  *  now  so  much  exasperated  that  exist  amongst 

*  us,  on  questions  belonging  to  the  exterior  forms  and  the  pro- 

*  fession  of  religion,  are  of  a  kind  that  affect  the  Christian  with 

*  inexpressible  grief,  the  patriot  with  shame  and  dismay,  and  the 

*  statesman  with  hopeless  perplexity.'  So  says  our  author,  and 
so  in  turn  say  all  the  disputants.  But  he  alone,  as  far  as  our 
reading  extends,  has  breathed  this  complaint  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  kindness,  united  to  a  catholic  breadth  of  capacity  .and 
of  knowledge. 

What  are  the  legitimate  foundations,  and  what  the  proper  limits 
of  sacerdotal  authority  ? — questions  proposed  and  answered  by 
ipany  a  polemic,  religious  and  political ;  and  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosophy  more  pure  and 
elevated  than  is  usually  imbibed  by  such  controversialists.  How 
this  debate  was  managed  by  a  man  of  robust  sense,  profound 
learning,  and  still  deeper  piety,  who,  though  too  upright  and  too 
fastidious  to  surrender  himself  to  the  extravagances  of  any  party, 
had  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
with  the  habits  of  all,  would  be  well  worth  the  knowing,  even  if 
that  knowledge  did  not  contribute  to  our  more  immediate  object 
of  dtlineating  his  literary  character.  Ample,  however,  must  be 
the  space  in  which  to  make  a  complete  exhibition,  or  even  an 
exact  epitome,  of  his  doctrines.  It  will  be  enough  to  indicate 
such  of  them  as  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  peculiar  attach- 
ment. 

Religion^  an  indestructible  element  of  our  nature,  may  exist  as 
a  system  of  superstitious  terrors  ;  in  which  case  the  abject  humi- 
liation of  the  proselyte  will  give  the  measure  of  the  authority  of 
the  priest.  Or  it  may  exist  as  a  genuine  revelation  from  Heaven  ; 
but  even  sa,  the  fluctuating  fashions  of  the  world  will  exalt  or 
depress  the  powers  of  the  ministers  of  the  purest  fiiith.  The  Greek 
patriarch,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  scaled  such  heights  of 
authority  as  sublltty  and   eloquence  could  command  for  him. 
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The  successors  of  Peter  triumphed  by  force  of  the  same  audacious 
energy  which  had  before  given  empire  to  the  Ciesars.  Boasting 
of  her  liberties,  the  Gallican  Church  was  content  to  lose  every 
thing  hormis  Fhonneur.  In  England,  ecclesiastical  despotism  had 
to  encounter  the  inflexible  spirit  of  our  Barons  and  Burgesses; 
while  Demos,  the  arch-tyrant  of  the  United  States,  supreme  over 
all  rulers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  lays  alike  on  president  and 
priest  his  inexorable  command  to  progress — urging  them  both 
onward  in  the  same  impatient  career.  But,  be  the  influence  of 
national  character  on  sacerdotal  dominion  what  it  may,  the  state 
must  either  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  church  or  must  bow  to  her 
supremacy.  Hands  which  grasp  the  keys,  will,  if  unfettered,  soon 
usurp  the  sceptre  and  the  sword.  Religion  unites  men  in  socie- 
ties, resting  on  a  basis  more  profound,  and  yet  agitated  by  excite- 
ments more  intense  and  frequent,  than  any  other.  Between  a 
theocracy  administered  by  the  sacred  order,  and  a  church  at 
once  restrained  and  protected  by  law,  there  is  no  middle  resting- 
place.     *  Alliance'  is  but  a  lofty  euphemism  for  allegiance. 

Competency  and  independence  will  still  be  the  desire  and  the 
aim  of  the  human  heart,  whether  it  beats  under  the  corselet,  the 
ermine,  or  the  surplice.  To  refuse  to  ecclesiastics  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  wish,  i»as  imprudent  as  it  is  vain.  While  pointing 
the  way  to  heaven,  they  are  still  our  fellow-travellers  in  the  ways 
of  earth.  Abandon  them  to  the  spontaneous  support  of  their  dis- 
ciples, and  there  is  an  end  of  the  mental  composure  necessary  for 
their  arduous  duties,  and  there  is  an  inlet  to  flatteries  and  to 
frauds,  the  most  repugnant  to  their  hallowed  character.  On  such 
a  system  imposts  are  laid  on  the  poor  and  the  feeble-minded,  and 
evaded  by  the  wealthy  and  the  supercilious.  For  the  indigent  no 
provision  is  made.  All  the  more  permanent  and  catholic  schemes 
of  Christian  philanthropy  are  unheeded  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
social  interests  is  intrusted  to  mere  impulses  to  which  no  rational 
lawgiver  would  confide  the  least.  History  records  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  as  tried  not  in  the  narrow  form  of  the  modern  congre- 
gational system,  but  on  the  broader  principle  of  thus  creating  funds 
to  support  the  pastors  of  a  province  or  a  state.  Constantine  may 
have  been  the  nursing  Aether,  but  he  was  also  the  resolute  re- 
former of  the  Church.  Her  primitive  sanctity  was  impaired,  not 
by  the  privileges  he  conferred,  but  by  the  rapacious  habits  on 
%vhich  the  exercise  of  that  imperial  bounty  entitled  and  enabled  him 
to  impose  some  restraint.  Of  the  alliance  which  he  negotiated, 
the  essential  condition  was,  that  the  Christian  hierarchy  should 
be  defended  by  law  in  the  possession  of  the  wealth  assigned  to 
them,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  augmenting  it  by 
unworthy  means. 
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Men  uniting  in  religious  fellowship  must  also  be  united  by 
some  scheme  of  internal  organization.  These  societies  must  be 
made  up  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught»  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed.  They  should  be  rather  families,  in  which  there  is 
much  to  be  learned,  to  be  borne,  and  to  be  done,  than  clubs 
held  together  by  a  revocable  will  for  the  enjoyment  in  common 
of  equal  privileges. 

Absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  civil, 
and  absolute  prelacy  of  ecclesiastical  government,  if  kings  and 
prelates  were  absolutely  wise  and  just.  Synods,  parliaments, 
franchises,  constitutional  rights,  inestimable  as  securities  s^ainst 
social  evils,  are  yet  but  proofs  of  that  degeneracy  which,  in 
certain  respects,  they  contribute  to  enhance.  They  impede 
the  growth  and  the  expansion  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  our  moral 
sentiments;  such  as  loyalty,  veneration,  humility,  and  mutual 
confidence.  Now,  in  these  and  similar  feelings,  the  very  essence 
of  religion  consists.  Whatever  ecclesiastical  regimen  mosc  con- 
duces to  their  development,  is  that  which  a  Christian  society 
would  spontaneously  assume.  Episcopal  rule  is  the  ^  primitive 
*  form '  in  which  pure  Christianity  appears  among  men  :  inde- 
pendency that  which  it  acquires  when  men  have  learned  to  dis- 
trust each  other.  Patriarchal  command  and  filial  duty  wait  on 
that  perfect  love  which  caste th  out  fear  5  self  assertion  and  the 
impatience  of  control,  on  that  restless  fear  which  casts  out  love. 
Government  and  the  graduated  subordination  of  ranks  would  have 
been  a  divine  ordinance,  even  if  it  had  not  been  expressly  and  in 
terms  promulgated  as  such.  It  may  be  read  in  the  inspired 
volume;  but  it  may  be  discerned  almost  as  clearly  in  the  natural 
distinctions  of  mankind.  God  himself  has  consecrated  some  to 
the  royal,  some  to  the  episcopal,  and  some  to  the  priestly  office ; 
fiuid  whether  the  world  will  hear  or  will  forbear,  that  high  com- 
mission is  still  extant  in  unimpaired  force,  and  may  never  be  dis- 
obeyed with  impunity. 

As  in  the  domestic,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical  household,  the 
higher  functions  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  those  to  whom  that 
eminence  is  due,  on  the  ground  of  superior  endowments,  whether 
natural  or  acquired.  How  to  adjust  the  claims  of  rival  candi- 
dates, is  the  great  practical  difficulty.  Who  shall  decide  which 
members  of  the  Church  shall  be  raised  to  the  clerical  office,  and 
which  shall  constitute  the  laity.  Apostolical  example,  in  this  case, 
affords  no  rule  for  the  guidance  of  later  ages.  When  as  yet 
congregations  were  to  be  formed,  the  choice  of  teachers  inevitably 
belonged  to  the  first  promulgators  of  the  faith.  Neither  will  the 
sacred  text  yield  an  explicit  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Nothing 
more  studiously  indefinite  than  the  language  of  Paul,  of  Peter, 
and  of  John,  regarding  the  external  institutes  of  Christianity. 
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Such  outward  fonas  they  designedly  left  in  an  iodioate  and 
plastic  state,  to  be  moulded  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  mankind 
m  different  political  societies.  From  their  writings,  and  from  the 
practice  of  their  immediate  successors,  may,  however,  be  deduced 
one  general  principle.  It  is,  that  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
the  monarchical  and  the  popular  elements  should  be  combined 
and  harmonized.  Yet  to  divorce  them  from  each  other  is  the 
common  aim,  though  bv  opposite  methods,  both  of  those  whose 
boast  is  their  apostolical  succession  and  of  those  who  exult  in  the 
freedom  of  religious  democracy.  Here  both  parties  are  untrue 
to  their  own  cardinal  maxims.  The  antiquarian  divines  explore 
their  records  in  vain  for  a  pretext  for  excluding  the  laity  from  a 
voice  in  deliberation,  in  discipline,  and  in  the  election  of  their 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  On  this  subject  they  therefore 
decline,  and  shrink  from  their  favourite  and  customary  appeal  to 
tradition.  The  pure  biblicists  search  the  inspired  canon  with 
equally  ill  success,  for  one  word  to  show  that  the  pastor  should  be 
the  mere  stipendiary  and  dependant  of  his  flock,  subsisting  on 
their  bounty,  subject  to  their  will,  and  removable  at  theirpleasure. 
They  therefore  refuse  in  this  discussion  to  admit  *  the  Bible  and 
*  the  Bible  alone'  as  their  complete  and  all-sufficient  guide  of 
eonduct.  Sacerdotal  power  and  popular  control,  which,  by  a 
well-adjusted  equipoise,  should  mutually  sustain  the  spiritual 
edifice,  are  thus,  bv  their  ill-judging  partisans,  arrayed  as  antago- 
nist, or  rather  as  hostile  forces.  In  one  direction  the  march  of 
despotism,  in  another  the  progress  of  anarchy,  is  advanced  by 
those  to  whom  both  should  be  equally  abhorrent,  as  being  equally 
opposed  to  their  common  £EUth. 


How  copious  the  eloquence  with  which  the  author  of  '  Spiri- 
*  tual  Despotism'  would  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the 
epinions  thus  ascribed  to  him,  and  for  the  language  in  which  they 
have  been  expressed  I  With  what  exuberant  artifices  of  style 
would  he  have  insisted  that  the  mature  results  of  the  patient 
studies  of  his  life^  are  not  to  be  understood  by  any  less  laborious 
method  than  that  of  reading  and  meditating  the  volume  in  which 
he  has  himself  recorded  them  I  No  protest  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable. Of  such  a  book  a  fair  estimate  cannot  be  formed 
from  the  hasty  sketch  of  an  inconsiderable  fragment,  selected 
not  as  being  more  impressive  than  the  rest,  but  it  may  be  as  in- 
dicating doctrines  for  which,  as  very  nearly  coinciding  with  his 
own,  the  abbreviator  might  desire  to  win  at  least  a  transient  no- 
tice. Gratitude  to  him  who  has  brought  to  the  birth  thoughts 
with  which  the  mind  has  been  long,  though  silently  teeming, 
may  overflow  in  unmeasured  praise.  Xittle,  however,  is  hazarded 
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in  announcing  this  work  as  the  most  original,  comprehensive, 
and  profound  contribution  which  any  living  writer  in  our  own 
country  has  made  to  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  They 
whose  delight  is  in  the  transcendental  and  the  obscure,  who  pine 
for  theories  which  elude  their  grasp,  and  believe  that  to  strain  is 
to  expand  the  mind,  will  judge  otherwise.  For  once  our  author 
must  submit  to  the  reproach,  perhaps  the  unwelcome  reproach, 
of  being  perfectly  intelligible.  Drawing  outlines  of  history  with 
a  hand  as  bold  and  free  as  that  of  Guizot,  conversant  with 
principles  as  recondite  as  those  of  Coleridge,  and  animated  by 
the  same  chaste  and  fervent  piety  which  hallows  the  speculations 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  his  was  the  further  praise  of  bringing  to  the 
encounter,  with  the  loftiest  abstractions,  that  athletic  good  sense 
which  disdains  to  enlarge  itself  by  looming  through  a  iog.  Master 
as  he  was  of  the  chiaroscuro^  the  love  of  truth  was  too  strong 
in  him  for  the  love  of  art.  Addressing  mankind  on  a  subject  of 
urgent  and  solemn  interest,  he  rose  so  far  above  the  fashions  of 
his  age,  as  to  shun  the  region  over  which  sublimity  and  nonsense 
hold  divided  rule ;  remembering,  perhaps,  that  it  has  never  been 
frequented  by  any  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  world ;  and  that,  even 
amongst  men  divinely  inspired,  he  who  was  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  deeply  learned,  had  preferred  to  speak  five  words 
to  edification  than  to  speak  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  To  grapple  with  principles  of  the  widest  span,  without 
requiring  so  much  as  a  momentary  repose  in  the  lap  of  mysti- 
cism, is  an  admirable  power.  To  refuse  on  such  an  occasion  the 
but  too  familiar  and  ready  aid  of  that  narcotic,  is  a  real,  though 
an  unobtrusive  virtue. 

inwonted  self-denial  of  thin  potations  will  sometimes^ 
him  who  has  made  it  to  deserve  the  reward  of  a  gen- 
}f  sack,  so  he  who  had  thus  submitted  himself  to  the 
r  tracing,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters,  the  pro- 
iritual  despotism,  his  task  accomplished,  soared  away 
contemplations  more  agreeable  to  himself  at  least,  be- 
abstruse,  which  he  revealed  to  the  lower  world  under 
tical  title  of  *  Saturday  Evening.'  He  sought  relief  and 
hen  ordinary  mortals  find  little  else  than  lassitude ;  for, 
sense  of  that  profound  expression,  he  was  a  man  spi- 
nded.  His  assent  to  Christianity  was  no  faint  admis- 
be  balance  of  conflicting  arguments  inclined  in  favour 
ief.  It  was  a  conviction  rooted  in  the  inmost  recesses 
I ;  the  germinating  principle  of  the  devout  thoughts 
w  spontaneously  in  that  well-cultured  and  fertile 
measure  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  truths  re- 
intimated  in  the  inspired  volume,  was  at  once  the 
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solace  and  the  habitual  labour  of  his  life.  From  the  strife  of  po- 
liticians, the  wonders  of  art,  and  the  controversies  of  the  learned, 
he  turned  away  to  ponder  on  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  tlie 
Christian  Church,  on  her  lapse  from  original  purity,  on  the  fel- 
lowship and  isolation  of  her  members,  the  limits  of  revealed 
knowledge,  the  dissolution  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  nature,  and 
the  modes  of  our  future  existence.  Incapable  of  acquiescing 
tamely  in  any  of  the  dogmatic  systems  of  divinity,  (all  alike  de- 
finite, cold,  sterile,  and  earth-born,)  he  aspired  to  reach  that 
upper  region  which  the  pure  light  visits,  and  whence  alone  it  is 
reflected  in  all  its  purity.  There  he  proposed  to  himself  and 
handled  problems  of  which  Butler  might  have  surmised  the  so- 
lution, and  Milton  evolved  the  latent  glories*  But  he  was  at- 
tempting to  scale  eminences  where  the  mightiest  become  con- 
scious of  their  weakness,  and  the  boldest  imagination  is  taught 
the  penury  of  her  resources.  To  throw  some  unsteady  and  preca- 
rious lights  on  such  themes,  should  limit  the  ambition,  as  it  will 
unavoidably  terminate  the  success,  of  all  intellects  but  those  of 
the  most  exalted  order.  Yet  how  abstain  altogether  from  such 
endeavours  to  explore  things  undreamt  of  in  our  popular  theo- 
logy, when  the  ear  has  been  trained  to  hear,  however  indistinctly, 
the  undcr-tones  of  the  Divine  voice,  and  the  heart  to  understand, 
however  imperfectly,  the  inarticulate  language  of  the  Divine  go- 
vernment ?  Blessed  in  no  vulgar  degree  with  such  perceptions, 
our  author  applied  himself  with  reverence,  and  with  freedom  of 
thought,  to  topics  which,  when  so  examined,  can  never  be  un- 
fruittul,  thou^n  the  fruits  may  often  be  unripe,  and  to  the  great 
majority  unpalatable.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  following  abridge- 
ment of  a  chapter,  entitled,  *  The  State  of  Seclusion  :' — 


From  our  narrow  survey  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  no  principle 
of  universal  morals  can  be  deduced,  except  as  a  matter  of  doubt- 
ful speculation  and  still  recurring  controversy,  triumphant  to- 
day, to  be  discarded  to-morrow.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  slum- 
ber of  the  soul,  with  all  its  attendant  dreams  and  fantasies,  must 
be  broken.  Our  probationaiy  state  requires  that  we  should  exist 
ony  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow  area,  shut  out  from  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  intelligent  beings,  and  denied  all  access  to  those 
vehement  and  irresistible  persuasions  by  which,  with  their  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  universal  laws  of  the  Divine  eco- 
nomy they  would  constrain  us  to  obedience.  Within  the  walls 
.of  our  prison-house  we  are  condemned  to  grope  in  vain,  if  so  we 
may  discover  the  permanent  tendencies  and  the  ultimate  issues 
of  things.  The  great  axioms  of  eternal  virtue  are  rather  ob- 
scured than  illustrated  by  the  complexity,  the  insignificance,  and 
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the  obtrusive  glare  of  those  occurrenees  which  make  up  national 
and  individual  history*  Each  man  is  straitened  in  his  sphere 
of  observation  and  of  thought*  His  experience  is  incalcuhibly 
small  when  compared  to  that  of  the  whole  numan  Camily»  of  which 
he  is  for  the  time  a  member.  Of  the  events  of  preceding  agea, 
he  may  catch  some  faint  notices ;  of  those  of  the  ages  to  come, 
he  lives  and  dies  in  profound  ignorance*  Between  those  who 
are  entering  and  those  who  are  about  to  quit  this  stage  of  exiat- 
ence,  there  are  such  distinctions  of  physical  temperament  as 
greatly  intercepts  the  tradition  of  knowledge  from  parents  to 
their  children*  Geographical  position,  the  antipathy  of  racea^ 
discordance  of  tastes,  and  differences  of  speech,  contribute  still 
further  to  segregate  communities  and  their  component  parts. 
The  intervention  of  a  river,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  will  reduce 
to  mute  signs  and  gestures  the  language  by  which  man  holds  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows.  Narrowing  his  pursuits  and  thoughts 
within  a  single  path,  the  petty  cares  of  life  render  him  ignorant 
of  what  is  passing  beyond  his  daily  walk,  and  unobservant  of 
the  far  larger  proportion  of  what  occurs  within  it.  So  appa* 
rently  inextricable  is  the  confusion,  and  so  many  the  seeming 
anomalies  of  all  that  falls  under  his  personal  notice,  that  man'a 
existence  assumes  the  semblance  rather  of  a  game  of  chance  than 
of  a  system  throughout  which  is  to  be  traced  the  average  result 
of  established  rules.  So  feeble  is  the  faculty  of  generalization  in 
most — so  minute,  urgent,  and  uniform,  and  yet  so  numerous  the 
affairs  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  'such  are  the  contaminations, 
and  such  the  ridicule  of  life ;  so  extravagant  the  folly  in  one  di- 
rection, and  so  abject  the  misery  in  another,  that  the  prospect 
open  to  any  one  of  us,  during  his  confinement  in  this  sublunary 
state,  is  every  where  hedged  round  within  narrow  precincts,  and 
bounded  by  an  horizon  as  indistinct  as  it  is  near. 

Yet  from  our  prison-house  we  look  out  on  populous  regions  of 

illimitable  space,  though  forbidden  to  converse  with  their  inha* 

u;*«^*«       \M^  perceive  that,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  planet, 

of  seclusion  prevails.     Creation  does  not  form  one 

irface  over  which  beings  of  the  same  order  might 

broken  path,  but  is  made  up  of  globes  suspended  in 

incalculable  distances.    While  neighbouring  worlds 

kuged  from  each  other,  the  vastness  of  the  universe 

0  every  percipient  being  within  its  range.  Thus 
[)f  man  is  but  the  development  on  earth  of  one  great 

1  all  nature  is  pervaded.  Created  intelligences  are 
Icept  apart  from  that  communion  with  other  ranks  of. 
greater  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  would  de* 
ance  of  conflicting  motives,  and  reduce  the  rational 
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will  to  a  state  of  unresisting  subjection.  Man  is  isolated  from 
preceding  generations,  and  from  all  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  his  own,  because  the  comprehensive  experience  which 
he  might  otherwise  gain  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  would  in 
the  same  manner  be  destructive  of  his  liberty  of  choice.  Each 
is  left  to  gather  from  his  separate  experience  moral  rules  at  once 
unobtrusive,  and  yet  capable  of  sufficient  proof.  Wisdom  does 
not  raise  her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  calmly  offers  instruction  to 
the  prudent,  but  does  not  force  it  on  the  thoughtless.  The  divi- 
sion of  created  minds  into  distinct  communities,  and  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  members  of  the  same  community  are 
separated  from  each  other,  are  parts  of  that  general  ordinance  or 
system  by  which  a  certain  reserve  is  imposed  on  wisdom  and 
on  virtue.  Things  eternal  and  universal  arc  ''unseen ;  things 
partial  and  temporal  are  alone  submitted  to  our  observation. 

Such,  divested  of  the  embellishment^  with  which  they  fell 
from  his  own  hand,  are  the  meditations  to  which  the  historian 
of  Enthusiasm  has  devoted  one  of  his  *  Saturday  Evenings.'  It 
is  a  loss  they  can  ill  afford.  Winnowed  a  little  further,  this 
splendid  essay  (for  such  in  the  original  it  really  is)  might,  with- 
out the  escape  of  any  of  its  essences,  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
one  or  two  simple  and  familiar  truths :  as  thus :  — 

Moral  probation  is  incompatible  with  a  distinct  and  certain 
foresight  of  all  the  remote  tendencies,  and  of  all  the  ultimate 
results  of  our  conduct.  If  the  transient  delights  which  allure,us, 
and  the  overwhelming  evils  which  follow  in  their  train,  were 
both  at  once  revealed  to  the  mental  vision  in  the  vivid  colours 
and  hard  outlines  of  the  naked  reality,  neither  vice  nor  virtue 
could  any  longer  exist  among  men.  As  probationers,  we  must 
live  in  the  state  of  seclusion,  that  is,  we  must  be  cut  off  from 
those  sources  of  information,  which,  if  we  had  access  to  them, 
would  prevent  even  a  momentary  equipoise  between  the  present 
and  the  future — between  those  desires  which  crave  immediate  in- 
dulgence, and  those  which  point  to  a  distant  but  greater  good. 
One  of  the  causes  by  which  the  influx  of  such  knowledge  is  im- 
peded, is  the  insular  position  of  our  globe  in  the  shoreless  ocean 
of  space ;  and  as  this  physical  isolation  of  worlds  seems  to  per- 
vade the  celestial  system,  we  may  conjecture  that  *  seclusion  is 
*  a  law  of  the  universe,*  and  that  throughout  the  stellar  regions 
imperfect  knowledge  is  made  conducive  to  the  exercise  and  the 
improvement  of  virtue.  There  is  but  one  Being  to  whom  we 
are  taught  to  ascribe  complete  and  inflexible  rectitude,  because 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  we  can  attribute  absolute  omniscience. 

Inconsiderable  as  is  the  amount  of  genuine  ore  employed  in 
this  essay,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  collection  of  which  it 
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forms  no  unfavourable  specimen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  to 
a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  ductility  and  the  brilliance  of  which 
moral  truth  is  susceptible.  What  if  Selden  or  Pascal  wouM 
have  extracted  into  a  page  or  two  of  apothegms  the  essential  oils 
of  all  these  discourses ;  and  what  though  the  capacity  to  concen- 
trate thought  be  a  nobler  gift  than  the  art  to  diffuse  it ;  yet  may 
this  inferior  power  exist  in  a  state  of  rare  and  admirable  excel- 
lence. Genuine  wisdom  has  many  tongues  and  many  aspects, 
and  employs  each  in  turn  to  express  and  to  promote  that  love  of 
mankind  which,  under  all  her  external  forms,  is  still  her  animat- 
ing spirit.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  so  habitually  de- 
lights in  the  simplest  garb,  that  when,  as  in  these  sabbatical 
essays,  she  decks  nerself  out  in  the  literary  fashions  of  the  day, 
one  may  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  being  unaware  of  her  presence. 
They  are  infinitely  more  rich  in  knowledge  and  in  power  than 
the  generation  of  the  author  would  confess  ;  and  yet  was  not  that 
generation  to  blame?  Under  draperies  adjusted  with  such  ob- 
trusive skill,  and  of  so  elaborate  a  texture,  men  are  seldom 
accustomed  to  find  real  beauty,  and  are  therefore  but  little  dis- 
posed to  search  for  it. 

When  a  biographer  has  conducted  his  hero  to  the  tomb,  he 
usually  leaves  him  there.     To  the  list  of  excepted  cases  must  be 
added  that  of  the  author  of  *  A  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future 
•  Life.'      In  form  a  speculative  treatise,  it  may  be  considered  as 
8ul]tstantially  a  narrative  of  his  existence  beyond  the  confines  of 
earth,  in  those  scenes  which  most  men  occasionally  anticipate, 
and  which  many  have  attempted  to  describe ;   some  from  the 
ambition  for  immortal  fame,  and  some  impelled  by  the  cravings 
for  immortal  felicity.    From  the  shelves  of  his  well-filled  library, 
sages  and  poets  were  summoned  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
this  work.     First,  and  before  all,  were  consulted  the  writers  of 
the  sacred  volume  ;    of  whom  it  may  with  the  strictest  truth 
be  said,  that  they  have  established  the  triumph  of  good  sense 
over  the  mere  dreams  of  excited  fancy.     Of  such  dreams,  none 
possessed  a  firmer  hold  on  the  Italian  and  Greek  philosophers  and 
their  disciples,  than  that  after  death  man  was  to  pass  into  a  state 
of  pure  incorporeity,  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  great  Mundane 
Soul.  Very  diiferent  the  teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    They  transferred  from  this  world  to  the  next  the  great 
truth — that  human  happiness  requires,  not  only  that  the  mind  be 
sound,  but  that  it  be  lodged  in  a  sound  body.  Irenseus  and  Ter- 
tullian  informed  our  theorist  that  such  was  also  the  creed  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Origen  taught  him,  that  to 
exist  as  a  spirit  wholly  detached  and  separate  from  matter,  is  the 
incommunicable  attribute  of  the  omnipresent  Deity ;  and  instruct^ 
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ed  faion  to  andenUiid  ibe  lueifonn  body  of  the  Platonic  system 
as  identical  with  the  spiritual  body  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
From  the  same  great  master  he  learned  that,  without  sach  an  instni- 
Hientalityy  minds  created  and  subordinate  must  be  cut  off  from  all 
commerce  with  external  things,  and  become  nothing  more  than 
so  many  inertj  insulated,  and  contemplatiye  entities.  With  these 
great  fathers  of  the  Church  he  found  the  rest  of  that  venerable 
college  in  harmony — copious  in  their  enquiries  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  good  and  bad  demons — assigning  to  the  angelic  host  the 
nearest  possible  resemblance,  and  to  the  evil  spirits  the  utmost 
possible  dissimilarity,  to  the  defecated  intelligences  of  the  Aris- 
totelic  learning ;  the  one  impassive  to  all  sensual  delights,  the 
other  inhaling  with  an  unholv  relish  the  savoury  fumes  ot  heathen 
sacrifices,  but  both  clad  with  material  integuments,  subtilized  to 
an  imponderable  and  indefinite  tenuity.  Their  volumes,  espe^ 
cially,  if  we  remember  rightly,  those  of  Augustine,  revealed  to  him 
the  further  secret  of  the  manner  in  which  spirits  inhabiting  these 
ethereal  vehicles  hold  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  even  ex* 
plained  the  shapes  in  which  they  manifest  their  presence  to  those 
exQuisite  organs  of  sensation  by  which  alone  tbey  are  percep- 
tible. Cook,  or  La  Perouse,  never  drew  a  plainer  chart  of  their 
discoveries,  than  that  which  was  thus  laid  open  to  our  author  of 
the  regions  of  the  blessed,  Cuvier  never  examined  the  osseous 
structure  of  an  antediluvian  quadruped  more  closely,  than  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  the  immortals  was  thus  ana- 
lyzed by  some  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  aspired  one  day  to 
join  that  exalted  company. 

Other  provinces  of  our  author's  literary  dominions  were  yet  to 
be  explored.  One  contemptuous  glance  was  given  to  the  Koran, 
and  to  the  paradise  copied,  as  it  might  seem,  by  the  Prophet  frpm 
the  Aphroditan  temples  of  Paphos  or  Idalia.  Homer  exhibited 
to  him  the  illustrious  dead  as  so  many  victims  of  the  inexorable 
Fates  against  which  they  had  contended  so  bravely  on  earth,  and 
as  agitated  by  passions  which  it  was  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
gratify.  His  great  imitator  discovered  to  the  student,  Elysian 
fields  over  which  satiety  reigned  in  eternal  and  undisputed  sway, 
and  which  the  poet  himself  advantageously  exchanged,  twelve  cen- 
turies afterwards,  for  the  outskirts  of  the  *  Inferno,'  with  an  occa- 
sional voyage  of  discovery  through  those  gloomy  mansions.  The 
awful  magician  who  placed  him  there  lost  much  of  his  own  inspi- 
ration, when,  quitting  the  guidance  of  Virgil  for  that  of  Beatricci 
he  traversed  in  her  companv  the  seven  heavens,  and  listened  in 
the  sun  to  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  received  from  the 
saints  congregated  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  in  the  planet  Jupiter, 
H  metaphysical  comment  on  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  decrees* 
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From  the  potts,  out  author  ue^t  turned  to  the  theological* 
philoftophera  of  hie  own  and  other  countries.  In  Cudworth  and 
Brueker  he  found  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  Europe  in  more  perfect  symmetry,  and  in  greater  clear* 
aess  than  in  the  works  of  the  sages  and  schoolmen  themselves  } 
but  cold  as  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  first,  and  dry  as  the  anti^ 
qnarian  lore  of  the  second.  At  length  his  hand  rested  on  two 
volumes  in  which  the  post-sepulcfaral  condition  of  man  is  delinea- 
ted with  a  beauty  and  eloquence  to  which  he  rendered  a  willing, 
although  a  silent  homage.  One  of  those  was  the  treatise  of 
Thomas  Burnett — De  Statu  Mortuorum  ei  Resurgentium — the 
Other,  that  book  on  the  *  Light  of  Nature,'  in  which  Abraham 
Tu^er  traverses  the  world  to  come  in  his  atomic  or  vehicular 
state.  Burnett,  it  may  be  supposed,  best  knew  his  own  strength 
and  weakness,  and  judged  rightly  in  choosing  scientific  or  critical 
subjects,  and  in  discussing  them  in  a  dead  language.  But  to  those 
#ho  read  his  works  it  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  that  he  could 
subject  himself  to  such  fetters,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  inspi- 
ration which  was  ever  at  hand  to  sublimate  into  impassioned 
poetry  whatever  exact  knowledge  or  whatever  learned  enquiries 
might  happen  to  engage  his  thoughts.  Tucker,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  matter-of-ract  person ;  nappy  beyond  all  men  in  the 
power  of  illustrating  the  obscure  by  the  familiar ;  but  happier 
still  in  the  most  benevolent  and  cheerful  temper,  and  in  a  style 
Ttrhich  beautifully  reflects  the  constitutional  gaiety  and  kindnes$ 
bf  his  heart.  There  is  a  charm  even  in  his  want  of  method,  and 
in  the  very  clumsiness  of  his  paragraphs ;  for  each  sentence  bears 
him  testimony  that  he  is  too  intent  on  his  object  to  think  of 
any  thing  else,  and  that  to  teach  controversialists  to  understand 
and  to  love  each  other  was  the  single  end  for  which  he  lived  and 
wrote.  Of  his  metaphysical  speculations,  the  most  original  and 
curious  is  the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  the  Operation  of 
Motives.  But  his  excellence  consists  in  the  brightness  and  in 
the  variety^  of  the  lights  he  has  thrown  round  the  whole  circle  of 
those  topics  over  which  natural  and  revealed  religion  exercise  a 
eommon  and  indivisible  dominion.  To  rid  them  of  mere  logo* 
fiiachies,  to  show  how  much  the  fiercest  disputants  may  be  uncon- 
sciously agreed,  to  prove  how  greatly  Christianity  is  misrepre- 
sented by  many  of  her  opponents,  and  misunderstood  by  many 
of  her  friends — and,  without  ever  assuming  the  preacher's  office, 
to  explain  the  depths  of  the  great  Christian  canon  of  mutual  love 
as  the  universal  substratum  of  all  moral  truth, — this  is  the  duty 
which  he  has  undertaken,  and  which  he  executes,  often  success- 
fully,  and  always  with  such  courage,  diligence,  and  vivacity,  and 
witn  so  unibroken  a  sunshine  of  a  placid  and  playful  temper,  as  to 
render  the  *  Light  of  Nature'  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  in 
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our  language,  both  to  those  who  read  to  bo  theoiselves  instructed 
on  these  questions,  and  to  those  who  read  with  the  view  of  impart- 
ing' such  instruction  to  others. 

So  judged  Paley  in  the  last  generation ;  and  such  is  mani- 
fesUy  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Whatelejr,  and  of  Bishop 
Coppleston,  with  many  other  writers  of  our  own.  Amongst 
the  many  who  have  drawn  at  this  fountain,  the  latest  would 
appear  to  be  the  author  of  •'The  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future 
•  l^ife.'  Whether  he  in  fact  availed  himself  of  the  sources  of 
information  which  we  have  indicated,  or  any  other  of  the  count- 
less books  which  treat  on  the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  which 
we  are  all  passing,  is,  however,  a  fact  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  advance  beyond  conjecture.  The  old  and  obsolete  fashion 
of  commencing  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  any  terra  incognita^ 
by  a  retrospect  of  the  success  or  failure  of  former  adventurers, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  practice  of  fencing  round  the  page 
-with  references  and  quotations,  were  not  without  their  use.  It 
would,  however,  be  captious  to  complain  of  the  discontinuance, 
in  a  single  case,  of  customs  so  generally  laid  aside ;  ot  to  arraign 
an  author  as  making  an  unjust  pretension  to  the  praise  of  origin- 
ality, merely  because  he  does  not  in  terms  disavow  it.  If  in  this 
new  theory  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  substance  with  which 
those  who  are  inquisitive  about  such  matters  were  not  already 
famiUar,  there  is  at  least  a  systematic  completeness  and  symmetry 
In  this  scheme  of  a  future  life,  unrivalled  even  in  Abraham  Tuck- 
er's vision.  In  order  to  disclose  to  mankind  the  prospect  which 
thus  awaits  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  our  author's 
didactics  into  the  form  of  a  fragment  of  his  posthumous  autobio- 
graphy— a  freedom,  for  the  pardon  of  which  the  necessity  of  the 
case  may  be  urged ;  since  it  seems  impossible  by  any  other  method 
to  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  a  career  which,  dazzling  as 
it  is  in  itself,  is  still  further  obscured  by  the  brilliant  polish  of  the 
Abstract  phraseology  in  which  it  is  described  by  him  by  whom,  in 
imagination  at  least,  it  was  run.  He  may,  then,  be  supposed  to 
have  revealed  the  incidents  of  his  immortal  existence  to  tne  asso- 
ciates of  his  mortal  beinjg,  in  some  such  terms  as  the  following  ; — 

One  universal  bewilcferment  of  thought,  one  passing  agony, 
and  all  was  still.  I  had  emerged  from  the  con6nes  of  life,  and 
yet  I  lived.  Time,  place,  and  sensation  were  extinct.  Memory 
nad  lost  her  office,  and  the  activity  of  my  reasoning  powers  was 
suspended.  Apart  from  every  other  being,  and  entombed  in  the 
solitude  of  my  own  nature,  all  my  sentient  and  mental  faculties 
were  absorbed  and  concentrated  in  one  intense  perception  of  self- 
ponsciousness.  Before  me  lay  expanded,  as  in  a  vast  panorama, 
{he  entire  course  of  my  mortal  life.  I  was  at  once  the  actor  and 
the  spectator  of  thewholeeventful  scene;  every  thought  as  distin- 
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ercry  word  as  articolatet  and  eirery  incident  aa  fresh  as  at  the 

The  enigmas  of  my  existence  were 
intellectual  mechanism  of  which,  for 
[  had  been  the  subject,  was  laid  bare, 
encies  of  the  countless  events,  great 
ary  days.     Graspine  at  length  the 
:b,  I  perceived  that  they  had  all  been 
Artificer.     At  each  step  of  the  way  by 
traced  the  intervention  of  an  ever 
iplicated  and  perplexing  as  the  condi- 
erly  appeared  to  me,  I  at  length  dis- 
bject  to  which  each  movement  of  that 
in  designed  to  minister.     I  saw  that 
rmonious  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  my  nature,  and  invigorating  them 
us  exercises.     I  had  gone  down   to 
e.     On  earth  his  existence  had  been 
\  felt  by  a  consciousness  intuitive  and 
irresistible.     A  prisoner  in  the  flesh,  I  had  been  wont  to  adore 
the  majesty  of  the  Creator.     A  disembodied  spirit,  I  was  awake 
to  the  conviction  that  he  exists  as  the  perennial  source  of  happi- 
ness, which}  concentrated  in  his  own  nature,  is  thence  diffused 
throughout  the  universe,   although  in  degrees  immeasurably  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  according  to  laws  unsearchable  by  any 
finite  understanding.     Thus  imbibing  knowledge  of  myself  and 
of  Deity,  and  alive  only  to  the  emotions  inspired  by  this  ever- 
present  spectacle,  I  became  the  passive  recipient  of  influences 
instinct  with  a  delight  so  tranquil,  and  with  a  peace  so  unbroken, 
that  weariness,  satiety,  and  tne  desire  for  change  appeared  to 
have  departed  from  me  for  ever. 

Change,  however,  awaited  me.  So  slight  and  imperfect  had 
been  the  alliance  between  my  disembodied  spirit  and  the  world 
of  matter,  that,  destitute  of  all  sensation,  I  had  lost  all  measure 
of  time,  and  knew  not  whether  ages  had  revolved,  or  but  a 
moment  had  passed  away  during  my  isolated  state  of  being.  Heir 
to  ten  thousand  infirmities,  the  body  I  had  tenanted  on  earth  had 
returned  to  the  dust,  there  to  be  dissolved  and  recompounded 
into  other  forms  and  new  substances.  Yet  the  seminal  principle 
of  that  mortal  frame  had  adhered  to  me ;  and  at  the  appointed 
season  there  brooded  over  it  from  on  high  a  reproductive  and 
plastic  influence.  Fearfully  and  wonderfully  as  I  nad  been  made 
Avhen  a  denizen  of  the  world,  the  chemical  affinities,  and  the 
complex  organization  of  my  animal  structure,  had  borne  the  im- 
press of  decay^  of  a  transitory  state,  and  of  powers  restricted  in 
their  free  exercise*    Posing  all  comprehension  as  had  been  the 
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M^isdota  with  which  it  was  adapted  td  the  ptlrposeff  of  thj  sublu- 
nary being,  those  purposes  had  been  ephemeral,  aud  eircum- 
scri'bed  within  precincts  which  now  seemed  to  me  scarcely  wider 
than  those  within  which  the  emmet  jflies  her  daily  task.  In  the 
career  which  was  now  opening  to  me,  I  requfredf  a  far  different 
instrumentality  io  give  scope  to  my  new  faculties,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  to  which  i  had  learned  to  aspire.  Emancipated 
from  the  petty  cares  and  the  mean  pursuits  in  which,  during  the 
period  of  my  humanity,  I  had  been  immersed,  I  now  inhabited 
and  informed  a  spiritual  body,  not  dissimilar  in  outward  sem- 
blance to  that  which  I  had  bequeathed  to  the  worms,  but  uni- 
form in  texture,  homogeneous  in  every  part,  and  drawn  from  ele« 
ments  blended  harmoniously  together,  into  one  simple,  pure, 
and  uneompounded  whole.  Into  such  perfect  unison  had  my 
mental  and  my  corporeal  nature  been  drawn,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  I  admitted  the  belief  that  I  was  once  again  clothed 
with  a  material  integument.  Experience  was  soon  to  convince 
me  that  such  an  association  was  indispensable  to  the  use  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  my  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

Emerging  from  the  region  of  separate  spirits  into  my  next 
scene  of  activity  and  social  intercourse,  I  found  myself  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  great  luminary,  around  which  Mercury  and  his 
more  distant  satellites  eternally  revolve.   In  all  their  unmitigated 
radiance  were  floating  around  me,  those  effulgent  beams  of  light 
and  heat  which  so  faintly  visit  the  obscure  and  distant  planets. 
Everlasting  day,  the  intense  glories  of  an  endless  summer-noon, 
rested  on  the  numbers  without  number  of  intelligent  and  sentient 
creatures  who  shared  with  me  my  new  abode.     Incorruptible, 
exempt  from  lassitude,  and  undesirous  of  repose,  they  imbibed 
energy  from  rays  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  would  have 
dissipated  into  thin  vapour  the  world  and  all  that  it  inherits. 
On  that  opaque  globe,  the  principles  which  sustain,  and  those 
which  destroy  life  had  been  engaged  within  me  in  a  constant  but 
unequal  conflict.     The  quickening  spirit  on  earth,  though  con- 
tinually recruited  by  rest  and  sleep,  nad  at  length  yielded  to  the 
still-recurring  assaults  of  her  more  potent  adversaries.    Here  the 
vital  powers  nad  no  foes  to  encounter,  and  demanded  no  respite 
from  their  ceaseless  occupation.     In  the  world  below,  from  man 
the  universal  sovereign,  to  the  animalcula  who  people  a  drop  of 
turbid  water,  I  had  seen  all  animated  things  sustaining  them- 
selves by  the  mutual  extermination  of  each  other.     In  the  solar 
sphere  I  found  all  pursuing  their  appointed  course  of  duty  or 
enjoyment,  in  immortal  youth  and  undecaying  vigour.     Death 
had  found  no  entrance    life  demanded  no  renewal. 

I  anticipate  the  results  of  the  observations  which  I  gradually 
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learned  to  make  of  the  difference  between  solar  and  planetary 
existence ;  for  on  my  entrance  into  this  untried  state  of  being, 
my  thoughts  were  long  riveted  to  the  change  which  I  had  my- 
self undergone.  While  incarcerated  in  my  tenement  of  clay,  I 
had  given  law  to  my  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons ;  but  they  had 
in  turn  imposed  restraints  on  me  against  which  it  had  been  vain 
to  struggle.  My  corporeal  mechanism  had  moved  in  prompt 
obedience  to  each  successive  mandate  of  my  mind ;  but  so  fragile 
were  the  materials  of  which  it  was  wrought,  that,  yielding  to  in- 
exorable necessitv,  my  will  had  repressed  innumerable  desires 
which,  if  matured  into  absolute  volitions,  would  have  rent  asun-^ 
der  that  frail  apparatus.  I  had  relaxed  the  grasp,  and  abandoned 
the  chase,  and  thrown  aside  the  uplifted  weapon,  as  often  as  my 
overstrained  limbs  admonished  me  that  their  chords  would  give 
way  beneath  any  increased  impetus.  And  when  the  living  power 
within  me  had  subjected  my  fibre«  to  the  highest  pressure  which 
they  could  safely  endure,  the  arrangement,  and  the  relative 
position  of  my  joints  and  muscles,  had  impeded  all  my  move* 
ments,  except  in  some  circumscribed  and  unalterable  directions* 
But  my  spiritual  body,  incapable  of  waste  or  of  fracture,  and 
responsive  at  every  point  to  the  impact  of  the  indwelling  mind^ 
advanced,  receded,  rose  or  fell,  in  prompt  obedience  to  each  new 
volition,  with  a  rapidity  unimpeded,  though  not  unlimited,  by  the 
^gravitating  influence  of  the  mighty  orb  over  the  surface  of  which 
I  passed.  At  one  time  I  soared  as  with  the  wings  of  eagles,  and 
at  another  penetrated  the  abysses  of  the  deep.  The  docile  and 
indestructible  instrument  of  my  will  could  outstrip  the  flight  of 
the  swiftest  a)TOTV,  or  rend  the  knotted  oak,  or  shiver  the  pri- 
meval rodu ;  and  then,  contracting  its  efforts,  could  weave  the 
threads  of  the  gossamer  in  looms  too  subtle  and  evanescent  for 
the  touch  of  the  delicate  Ariel. 

While  on  earth  I  had,  like  Milton,  bewailed  that  constitution 
of  my  firame  which,  admitting  the  knowledge  of  visible  objects 
only  at  one  entrance,  forbade  me  to  converse  with  them  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  single  nerve,  and  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  retina.  Had  the  poet's  wish  been  granted,  and  if, 
departing  firom  her  benignant  parsimony,  nature  had  exposed 
his  sensorium  to  the  full  influx  of  the  excitements  of  which  it  was 
inherently  susceptible,  that  insufferable  glare  would  either  have 
annihilated  the  percipient  faculty,  or  would  have  quickened  it  to 
agonies  unimagined  even  by  his  daring  fancy.  Under  the  shel- 
ter of  that  material  structure  which  at  once  admitted  and  miti- 
gated the  light,  I  had  in  my  mortal  state  been  accustomed  to 
point  my  telescope  to  the  Itearens;  and,  while  measuring  thf 
curve  dmclibed  round  their  common  cesire  by  stars  whioh  to  the 
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unaided  eye  were  not  even  disunited,  I  had  felt  how  infinitely 
far  the  latent  capacities  of  my  soul  for  corresponding  with 
the  aspect  of  the  exterior  world  transcended  such  powers  as  could 
be  developed  within  me,  while  confined  to  the  inadequate  organs 
of  vision  afforded  me  by  nature  or  by  art.  An  immortal,  I 
quaffed  at  my  pleasure  the  streams  of  knowledge  and  of  obser^ 
vation  for  which  before  I  had  thus  panted  in  yain.  I  could  now 
scan  and  explore  at  large  the  whole  physical  creation.  At  my 
will  I  could  call  my  visual  powers  into  action  to  the  utmost 
range  of  their  susceptibility ;  for  in  my  new  body  I  possessed  the 

Eroperties  of  every  different  lens  in  every  possible  variety  of  com- 
ination — expanding,  dissecting,  and  refracting  at  any  required 
angle  the  beams  which  radiated  from  the  various  substances 
around  me,  it  brought  me  intelligence  of  the  forms,  the  colourSf 
and  the  movements  of  them  all.  Assisted  by  this  optical  incarr 
nation,  I  could  survey  the  luminary  on  which  I  dwelt,  the  globes 
whose  orbits  were  concentric  there,  and,  though  less  distinctly, 
the  other  solar  spheres  which  glowed  in  the  firmament  ^^ioy^ 
me.  Not  more  clearlv  had  I  deciphered  during  my  sojourn  9V^ 
earth  the  shapes  and  hues  of  the  various  beings  by  which  \i  is 
replenished,  than  I  now  discerned  the  aspect  and  the  movementsof 
the  countless  species,  animate  and  inanimate,  with  which  theprp* 
digal  munificence  of  creative  will  has  peopled  the  various  planet* 
ary  regions. 

Nor  was  it  through  the  intervention  of  light  merely,  that  my 
altered  corporeity  brought  me  into  communication  with  the 
works  of  the  Divine  Architect.  It  attracted  and  combined  for 
my  study  or  my  delight,  all  the  vibratory  movements,  and  all 
the  gustatory  and  pungent  emanations,  by  which  the  sense  is 
aroused  and  gratified.  Celestial  harmony  floated  around  ipe,  and 
I  breathed  odours  such  as  exhaled  from  Eden  in  the  fresh  dawn 
of  the  world's  nativity.  In  that  world,  chained  down  by  the 
coarse  elements  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  had  caught  some  transient 
glimpses  of  exterior  things,  through  the  five  portals  which  opened 
.-shall  I  say  into  my  fortress  or  my  prison-house  ?  From  the  gIo« 
rioufl  mansion  which  my  soul  now  inhabited,  perviovs  to  myself 
al  every  point,  though  impregnable  to  every  hostile  or  unwel- 
ooBie  aggression,  I  surveyed  the  things  around  me  in  aspects  till 
now  unimagined.  I  did  not  merely  see  and  hear,  taste,  smell, 
and  feel,  but  I  exercised  senses  for  which  the  languages  of  earth 
hare  no  names,  and  received  intimations  of  properties  and  condi^ 
tbns  of  matter  unutterable  in  human  discourse.  Employing  this 
instmaieiit  •f  universal  sensation,  the  inner  forms  of  nature  pre* 
•rated  themMlvev  before  im  as  vividly  as  her  exterior  typas • 
ThoicotcffinKhcf  secittkboimttri^  }  wo«  fNsesral  al  llie  otar 
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position  and  the  blending  together  of  those  plastic  ener^es  of 
which  mundane  philosophy  is  content  to  rej^ister  some  few  of  the 
superficial  results.  Each  new  disclosure  afforded  me  a  wider  and 
still  lengthening  measure  of  that  unfathomable  wisdom  and  power, 
with  the  more  sublime  emanations  of  which  I  was  thus  beoom^ 
ing  conversant*  Such  was  the  flexibility  of  my  spiritualized 
organs,  that  at  my  bidding  they  could  absolutely  exclude  every 
influence  from  without,  leaving  me  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  medi* 
tation  in  profound  and  unassailable  solitude. 

While  thus  I  passed  along  the  solar  regions,  and  made  endless 
accessions  of  knowledge,  I  was  at  first  alarmed  lest  my  mind 
should  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  her  own  con- 
quests, and  the  whole  should  be  merged  in  one  chaotic  assenw- 
blage  of  confused  recollections.  From  this  danger  I  was  rescued 
by  another  change  in  my  animal  economy.  During  my  plane- 
tary existence,  the  structure  and  the  health  of  my  brain  had 
exercised  a  despotic  authority  over  my  intellectual  powers.  Then 
my  mind  laboured  ineffectually  over  her  most  welcome  tasks,  if 
accident  or  indigestion  relaxed,  distended,  or  compressed  my* 
cerebral  vessels.  For  the  time,  the  tools  with  which  she  wrougt^t 
were  deprived  of  their  brightness  and  their  edge.  At  such  sea- 
sons, (and  they  were  frequent,)  the  records  of  past  sensations, 
and  of  the  thoughts  associated  with  them,  became  illegible  in 
my  memory,  or  could  be  read  there  only  in  disjointed  fragments* 
An  acid  on  his  stomach  would  have  rendered  vain  the  boast  of 
Caesar,  that  he  could  address  each  of  his  legionaries  by  name« 
Even  when  all  my  pulses  were  beating  with  regularity  and 
vigour,  the  best  I  could  accomplish  was  to  grope  backward 
through  my  store  of  accumulated  knowledge,  holding  by  a  single 
thread,  to  which  my  attention  was  confined,  and  the  loss  of 
which  defeated  all  my  efforts. 

How  different  the  tablets  on  which  my  observations  of  the 
past  were  recorded  in  my  spiritual  body  I  Unconscious  of  fatigue, 
incapable  of  decay,  and  undisturbed  by  any  of  those  innumerable 
processes  essential  to  the  conservation  of  mortal  life,  it  enabled 
me  to  inscribe  in  indelible  lines,  as  on  some  outstretched  map, 
each  successive  perception,  and  every  thought  to  which  it  had 
gfiven  birth.  At  my  pleasure,  I  could  unroll  and  contemplate  lb« 
entire  chart  of  my  past  being.  I  could  render  myself  as  abao** 
lutely  conscious  of  the  former,  as  of  the  present  operations  of  my 
mind,  and  at  one  retrospective  glance  could  traoe  back  to  their 
various  fountains  all  the  tributary  streams  which  combined  to 
swell  the  current  of  my  immediate  contempkitions.  Gliding  over 
the  various  provinoea  of  the  solar  world,  and  gathering  in  each 
new  treasures  of  infonnation)   I  deposited  thm  all  beyond  the 
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retch  of  the  g^reat  spoiler  Time,  in  this  ample  storehouse  of  a 
plenary  memory.  With  the  increase  of  my  intellectual  hoard 
my  crarings  for  such  wealth  continuedly  augmented.  It  was  an 
avarice  which  no  gains  could  satiate,  and  to  the  indulgence  of 
which  imagination  itself  could  assign  no  limit. 

I  should,  however,  have  become  the  victim  of  my  own  avidity 
for  knowledge,  if  my  ideas  had  still  obeyed  those  laws  of  associ- 
ation to  which,  in  my  telluric  state,  they  had  been  subject.  Then 
it  behoved  my  reason  to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  govern- 
ment. When  her  control  was  relaxed,  my  thoughts  would  break 
loose  from  all  legitimate  restraint.  They  arranged  themselves 
into  strange  groups  and  fantastic  combinations,  and  established 
with  each  other  such  alliances  as  whim,  caprice,  or  accident  sug-^ 
gested.  These  once  made  were  indissoluble.  They  asserted  their 
power  but  too  often,  in  resistance  to  the  sternest  mandates  of  my 
judgment  and  my  will.  But  in  times  of  debility,  of  disease,  or 
of  sleep,  my  ideas  would  combine  into  heterogeneous  masses, 
seething  and  mingling  together,  like  the  ingredients  of  some 
witch's  caldron,  assembled  by  her  incantations  to  work  out  some 
•till  more  potent  spell.  Over  the  whole  of  this  intoxicating  con* 
fusion  presided  Carnality,  in  all  her  nervous,  cerebral,  vascular, 
and  other  forms,  and  working  by  means  of  all  her  digestive, 
secretory,  and  assimilating  processes. 

No  longer  the  inmate  of  a  tremulous  and  sordid  tabernacle  of 
flesh,  but  inhabiting  a  shrine  pure  and  enduring  as  her  own 
nature,  my  soul  was  now  rescued  from  this  ignoble  thraldom. 
Accident,  wpetite,  lassitude,  the  heat  and  fumes  of  my  animal 
laboratory,  nad  ceased  to  disturb  the  supremacy  of  reason.  In- 
stead of  congregating  as  an  undisciplined  host,  my  ideas,  as  in 
some  stately  procession,  followed  each  the  other  in  meet  ordet 
and  predetermined  sequence, — their  march  unobstructed  by  any 
suggestions  or  desires  originating  in  my  sensuous  frame.  I  had 
hcMDone,  not  the  passive  recipient  of  thought,  but  the  unquestioned 
sovereign  of  my  own  mental  operations.  The  material  organs,  by 
the  aid  of  which  I  now  wrought  them  out,  obeyed  a  law  like  that 
on  which  depends  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  unattended  by  any  conscious  effort,  and  productive  of  no 
fatigue.  Every  increment  of  knowledge  spontaneously  assumed 
in  my  Biemory  its  proper  place  and  relative  position ;  and  the 
whole  of  my  intellectual  resources  fell  into  connected  chains  of 
argument  or  illustration,  which  I  could  traverse  at  pleasure  from 
CM  to  end,  still  finding  the  mutual  dependence  and  adhesion  of 
each  snecessive  link  unbroken. 

To  contemplate  any  truth  in  ail  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  every  other  truth,  is  to  possess  the  attribute  of  omnisdence ; 
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but,  in  proportion  as  any  created  intelligence  can  combine  to- 
gether her  ideas  in  their  various  species,  genera,  classes,  and 
orders,  in  the  same  degree  is  diminished  the  distance  from  the 
Supreme  Mind,  immeasurable  and  infinite  as  the  intervening 
guff  must  ever  remain.  On  earth  I  had  been  compelled,  by 
3ie  feebleness  of  my  cerebral  and  nervous  economy,  to  render 
my  studies  almost  exclusively  analytical.  There,  I  bad  toiled, 
to  disencumber  every  question  of  whatever  might  obscure  the 
view  of  the  isolated  point  proposed  as  the  end  of  my  enquiries. 
Morals  apart  from  physics,  art  disunited  from  logic,  the  science 
of  numbers  and  of  space  detached  from  the  exercise  of  the  ima- 
ginative power,  even  theology  itself  divorced  from  the  devout 
aspirations  to  which  she  tends,  had  each  in  turn  engaged  my  ear-* 
nest  pursuit.  But  to  ascend  those  heights  from  which  they  could 
be  contemplated  as  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole — to  seize  and 
to  blend  together  the  analogies  pervading  the  works  of  poets  and 
mathematicians,  of  naturalists  and  divines — this  was  an  attempt 
which  convinced  me  how  indissoluble  were  the  fetters  which 
riveted  my  soul  to  her  sluggish  associate.  Set  free  from  this 
bondage,  and  supplied  with  an  instrument  of  sensation  which 
kept  pace  with  her  own  inherent  activity,  she  found  and  desired 
no  repose.  Solar  time  is  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the. 
planetary  orbs,  and  from  the  commencement  to  the  completion 
of  his  career  through  the  firmament,  Uranus  still  found  me  en- 

fged  in  some  unbroken  contemplation.  During  that  interval 
had  completed  some  vast  synthesis,  in  which  were  at  once 
combined  and  distinguished  all  the  various  aspects  under  which 
some  province  of  knowledge  had  disclosed  itself  to  my  view.  In 
the  nether  world,  high  discourse  had  been  held  on  the  connec* 
tion  of  the  sciences  ;  out  now  I  discovered  the  mutual  influence, 
the  interaction,  and  the  simultaneous  woricings  of  their  different 
laws.  I  no  longer  cultivated  the  exact  sciences  as  a  separate  do* 
main,  but  the  most  severe  physical  truth  was  revealed  to  me  in 
union  with  the  richest  hues  of  ideal  beauty,  with  the  perfectioa 
of  the  imitative  arts,  with  the  pure  abstractions  of  metaphysical 
thought,  with  narratives  both  historical  and  romantic,  with  the 
precepts  of  universal  morals,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
government.  Ontology — vain-glorious  word  as  used  among  men 
— the  knowledge  of  universal  being  as  distinct  from  species,  and 
<^  species  as  harmonized  in  universal  being,  was  the  study  whicb 
engaged  the  time  and  rewarded  the  labours  of  immortal  minds 
animating  spiritual  bodies. 

Let  not  those  who  boast  themselves  in  logic,  Aristotelian 
0v  Baeraifoi,  aesmse  tbftt  their  puny  arckileetiire  of  syllogistic 
or  ia4uetive  reasMMg  afferds  the  rules  by  which  the  soai,  res» 
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cued  from  the  hinderances  of  a  carnal  corporeity,  erects  for  herself 
edifices  of  knowledge,  immovable  in  tneir  base,  beautiful  in 
their  proportions,  and  towering  in  splendid  domes  and  pinnacles 
to  the  skies.  To  Newton  and  to  Pascal  the  theories  of  the  vul- 
gar geometry  were  as  instinctively  obvious  as  the  preliminary 
axioms  on  which  they  rest.  While  yet  an  infant,  Mozart  was 
possessed  of  all  those  complex  harmonies  which  a  life  of  patient 
study  scarcely  reveals  to  inferior  masters  of  his  art.  In  my 
planetary  existence,  I  had  rejoiced  in  my  habitual  aptitude  for 
physiology  and  historical  researches,  nor  had  I  regretted  tha 
years  of  ceaseless  toil  devoted  to  them.  Now,  I  discovered  that 
in  myself,  as  in  the  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  the  apprehen- 
siveness  of  truth  depended  far  more  on  the  animal  than  the  men-^ 
tal  framework.  Quick  and  vigorous  in  high  bodily  health,  and 
sluggish  and  inert  under  the  pressure  of  corporeal  debility,  I 
learned  that  logic,  experiment,  and  calculation  had  been  but  so 
many  crutches  to  assist  the  movements  of  the  halt  and  feeble; 
and  that,  with  a  physical  instrumentality  which  studv  could  not 
exhaust  nor  disease  assail,  intuition  took  the  place  of  reasoning. 
I  became  rather  the  conscious  witness  than  the  agent  of  the  pro« 
cess  by  which  consequences  were  evolved  from  the  premises 
brought  under  my  notice. 

In  the  society  of  which  I  had  become  a  member,  as  in  mun-^ 
dane  communities,  discourse  was  amongst  the  chief  springs  both^ 
of  improvement  and  delight.  So  curiously  fashioned  was  (^e  in«* 
tegument  within  which  my  mind  was  enveloped,  that,  after  the 
manner  of  an  eyelid,  it  could  either  exclude  the  access  of  any 
external  excitement,  creating  within  me  an  absolute  and  impreg- 
nable solitude,  or  lay  open  to  the  immediate  survey  of  an  asso^ 
ciate  any  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts  which  I  desired 
to  impart  to  him.  I  had  acquired  two  distinct  languages,  one  of 
visible  signs,  the  other  of  audible  symbols.  The  first  was  analo-^ 
gous  to  ^e  mute  dialogue  which  is  carried  on  in  pantomime,  by 
gesture  and  the  varying  expressions  of  the  countenance ;  though, 
unlike  such  discourse,  it  was  exempt  from  all  conjectural  and  am- 
biguous meanings.  As  in  a  camera-obscura,  my  corporeal  organs 
reflected  the  workings  of  the  informing  spirit ;  so  that,  like  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  I  could  converse  as  by  a  series  of  pictures, 
produced  and  shifted  with  instantaneous  rapidity.  This  mode 
of  communication  served  my  turn  when  I  had  any  occurrences 
to  relate,  or  any  question  to  <iiscus6,  of  which  sensuous  objects 
formed  the  basis.  But  when  phenomena  purely  psychologicali 
40#titii4e  of  all  types  in  the  material  creation,  were  to  be  con- 
y^yt^  ta  a  ^KNnjimiioiii  (  had  audible  symbols  by  which  every 
iiHfill^Ml  ^eiMepftirQiH  and  ^ftpb  fluctuatisg  flato  of  iUQf9\  a^' 
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tJttent,  might  be  expressed  as  (fisdnctly  as  geometrical  diag^rams 
rrpress  the  conrespondtng  ideas  to  which  they  are  allied.  By 
the  intermiiture  of  pictorial  and  symbolical  speech,  I  could  thus 
render  myself  intelligible  throughout  the  whole  range  and  com- 
pass of  my  mental  operations,  and  could  give  utterance  to  all 
those  subtle  refinements  of  thought  or  of  sensation,  which,  even 
amongst  those  who  spoke  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Plato,  must, 
from  the  want  of  fit  and  determinate  indications,  have  either  died 
away  in  silence,  or  have  been  exhaled  in  some  mystic  and  unin<- 
telligible  jargon.  Whatever  distinctness  of  expression  the  pen- 
cil or  vibratory  chords  enabled  Raphael  or  Handel  to  give  to 
their  sublime  but  otherwise  ineffectual  conceptions,  I  had  thus 
the  power  to  impart  to  each  modification  of  thought,  and  to 
every  shade  of  feeling.  Verbal  controversies,  sophistry,  and  all 
die  other  '  idols  of  the  cavern,'  had  disappeared.  Philosophy  and 
her  legitimate  issue,  wisdom,  piety,  and  love,  were  cultivated 
and  treasured  up  by  each  member  of  the  great  solar  family,  not 
as  a  private  hoard  to  minister  only  to  his  own  uses,  but  as  a 
fund  universally  communicable,  and  still  augmenting  by  constant 
interchange. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  speak  intelligibly,  in  the  language 
of  men,  of  the  delights  or  of  the  duties  of  the  state  of  being  into 
which  I  had  thus  entered.  Borne  along  in  the  vehicle  of  my 
spiritual  body,  I  dreaded  no  fatigue,  and  was  deterred  by  no 
diietnge^  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Aspects 
of  the  creation,  hidden  from  me  while  garmented  in  the  gross  ele- 
ments of  flesh  and  blood,  now  burst  on  my  perception  as  light 
visits  him  who,  in  mature  life,  for  the  first  time  acquires  the  visual 
faculty.  Through  each  new  avenue  of  sense  thus  successively 
opened  to  me,  my  soul,  with  raptures  such  as  seraphs  feel,  drew 
in  from  the  still^expanding  circumference  wonder  and  delight,  and 
an  ever-increasing  consciousness  of  the  depths  of  her  own  being 
and  resources.  Contemplating  the  hidden  forms  and  the  occult 
mechanism  of  the  material  universe,  I  left  behind  me  the  problems 
with  which  physical  science  is  conversant,  and  advancea  to  that 
higher  philosophy  which  investigates  the  properties  of  spiritual 
assents ;  and  to  a  theology,  compared  with  which  that  whicn  I  had 
hitherto  acquired  was  as  insignificant  as  the  inarticulate  babblings 
of  the  cradle.  My  retrospective  consciousness — for  memory  it 
can  scarcely  be  called — spread  out  before  me  scenes,  the  bright, 
harmonious,  and  placid  lights  of  which  were  mellowed  though 
unobsctired  by  distance.  Misgivings  as  to  the  stability  of  my 
own  opinions  had  fled  away,  as  the  truths  with  which  I  was  en- 
^ged  presented  themselves  to  me  simultaneously  in  their  rela- 
tive bearings  and  mutual  dependence.      Love,  pure  and  catholic, 
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warmed  and  expanded  my  heart,  as  thoughts  wise,  equitable,  and 
benign  flowed  from  other  minds  into  my  own  in  a  continuous 
stream ;  the  pellucid  waters  of  which,  in  the  inherent  transpa- 
rency of  our  regenerate  nature,  no  deceit  could  darken  and  no 
guile  pollute.  My  corporeal  fabric,  now  become  the  passive 
instrument  of  my  will,  importuned  me  with  no  unwelcome  intra* 
sions ;  but  buoyant,  flexible,  and  instinct  with  life  and  vigour 
obeyed  every  volition^  and  obstructed  the  accomplishment  of 
none. 

Yet  had  I  not  passed  into  that  torpid  elysium  of  which  some 
have  dreamed,  and  over  the  descriptions  of  which  many  more  have 
slumbered.  Virtue,  and  her  stern  associate  Self-control,  exact 
obedience  not  from  the  denizens  of  earth  alone,  but  from  the 
rational  inhabitants  of  every  province  of  the  universal  empire. 
With  each  accession  of  knowledge  and  of  mental  power,  my  view 
became  continually  wider  and  more  extended  of  that  gulf,  which, 
stretching  out  in  measureless  infinitude,  separates  the  Source  of 
Being  from  the  most  exalted  of  his  intelligent  offspring.  My 
affiance  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  rectitude,  reposing  on  founda- 
tions deep  and  firm  in  proportion  to  my  larger  acquaintance  with 
the  ways  of  Providence,  was  still  neces3ary  to  sustain  my  trem- 
bling spirit  as  I  meditated  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. For,  within  the  reach  of  my  observation,  were  discern- 
ible agonizing  intensities  of  suffering,  abysses  of  pollution  and  of 
guilt,  attesting  the  awful  powers  both  of  endurance  and  of  activity 
of  minds  ejected  from  the  defences,  and  despoiled  of  the  narcotics, 
once  afforded  them  by  their  animal  structure.  Awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  inherent  though  long-slumbering  energies,  thev 
were  captives.  Exposed  to  every  painful  excitement  by  which 
the  sentient  faculty  can  be  stimulated,  they^were  naked.  Read- 
ing on  the  face  of  nature  inscriptions  till  now  iHegible,  they  saw 
in  them  their  own  condemnation.  Remembering  each  incident 
of  their  former  existence,  they  found  in  each  fresh  aliment  for 
despair.  Disabused  of  the  illusions  of  sophistry  and  self-love, 
truth  shed  on  them  the  appalling  glare  of  inevitable  light.  Inter- 
changing thoughts  without  the  possibility  of  disguise,  every  foul 
and  malignant  desire  diffused  amongst  them  a  deadly  contagion. 
Destitute  of  any  separate  wants  or  interests,  their  bodies  could 
no  longer  minister  to  them  the  poor  relief  of  an  alternation  of 
distress.  The  reluctant. and  occasional  spectator  of  such  woes,  I 
found  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  meek  adoration,  the  solace  which 
my  labouring  spirit  required  —  a  task  commensurate  with  my 
now-elevated  powers,  though  the  firmest  and  the  holiest  of  mor- 
talsy  while  yet  detained  in  his  tenement  of  the  flesh,  would  have 
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been  crushed  and  maddened  beneath  the  burden  of  that  fearful 
sight. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Tforld,  I  had  wandered  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  fate  and  free-will,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  great  celestial  luminary,  I  became  aware  of  relations  till 
then  unneardof  andinconceivable;  between  the  Emanative  Essence 
and  the  hosts  of  subordinate  spirits,  and  of  questions  thence  re- 
sulting, of  such  strange  and  mighty  import,  that,  prostrating 
myself  before  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Most  High,  1 
was  still  compelled,  in  reverential  awe,  to  acknowledge  how  in- 
scrutable even  to  my  expanded  capacity  was  the  thick  darkness 
which  shrouds  his  secret  pavilion. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  tasks,  which  summoned  to  the  utmost 
height  of  daring  the  most  courageous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sphere  to  which  I  had  been  translated.  Glorious  recompense 
was  to  be  won  by  deeds  such  as  immortal  beings  only  could 
undertake  or  meditate.  Ministers  of  the  Supreme,  we  braved  at 
his  bidding  the  privation  of  all  other  joys  in  the  delight  of  prompt 
obedience  to  his  will.  We  waged  with  his  enemies  fierce  con- 
flicts, and  exposed  ourselves  to  ills,  intense  during  their  conti* 
nuance,  in  proportion  t(f  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  our  purified 
corporeity.  Impelled  by  irresistible  compassion,  by  the  cravings 
of  insatiable  benevolence,  or  by  the  vehement  desire  to  obtain  or 
to  impart  tidings  affecting  the  happiness  of  our  own  or  of  other 
orders  of  thinking  beings,  our  active  powers,  with  all  our  resources 
of  constancy,  magnanimity,  and  prudence,  were  called  into  habi- 
tual exercise ;  nor  were  there  wanting  dignities  to  be  attained, 
or  sceptres  to  be  won,  as  the  meet  reward  of  illustrious  achieve- 
ments. 


When  Astolpho  descended  on  the  hippogrifF  from  his  lunar 

voyage,  his  first   employment  was  to  disenchant  the  Infuriate 

knight,  on  whose  deliverance  he  had  been  bent  when  an  iil-timed 

curiosity  led  him  so  far  a-field.     Even  so,  returning  from  the 

solar  sphere  to  which  the  theory  of  a  future  life  has  unexpectedly 

iS,  we  must  dissolve  the  fiction  under  which  we  have 

acceded,  and  restore  the  theorist  himself  to  his  sub- 

which  he  is  so  well  able  to  enjoy  and  to  improve.    No 

imaginary  biographers  either  of  his  terrestrial  or  his 

reer,  but  mere  contemporary  critics,  we  must  exempt 

11  responsibility  for  so  much  as  a  single  word  of  this 

;  his  immortal  existence.     It  exhibits,  with  at  least  no 

inaccuracy,  the  substance  of  anticipations,  which,  if 

it  as  a  chapter  in  some  new  Atlantis,  might  be  borne 
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with  as  indolgently  as  other  Utopian  discoreries,  which  the 
worM  has  been  none  the  worse  for  contrastingf  with  the  genuine 
but  vapid  pleasures  of  this  transitory  state.  That  a  yeil  abso* 
Intely  impenetrable  conceals  from  us  the  realities  of  that  condition 
into  which  all  the  successive  generations  of  men  have  passed,  and 
into  which  we  are  following  them,  no  one  will  seriously  dispute. 
But  neidierxmn  it  be  debied  that  to  penetrate  that  dark  abyss  is 
at  once  a  desire  which  has  been  felt,  and  an  attempt  which  has 
been  made  by  every  race,  nay  almost  by  every  individual  of  our 
species.  If  Scipio  had  his  dream  of  colloquies  after  death  with 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  the  Esquimaux  has  his  heaten 
where  seal-skins  may  be  procured  in  placid  seas,  and  undying 
lamps  are  fed  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  odorous  grease 
of  bears.     Mahomet  promised  his  Arabian  converts  *  rivers  of  in« 

•  corruptible  water  and  rivers  of  milk,  the  taste  whereof  changeth 
'  not ;  gardens  planted  with  shady  trees,  in  each  of  which  shall  be 
•■  two  flowing  fountains ;  couches,  the  Hnings  whereof  shall  be  of 

•  thick  silk  interwoven  with  gold,  and  beauteous  damsels,  refrain* 

•  ing  their  eyes  from  beholding  any  but  their  spouses,  having 

•  complexions  Hke  rubies  and  pearls,  and  fine  black  eyes.*  The 
stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  fountain.  Our  ideas  of  im* 
mortal  good  are  but  amplifications  of  our  mortal  enjoyments.  To 
sublimate  our  conceptions  of  felicity,  by  associating  together  all 
innocent  and  not  incompatible  delights,  and  by  subtracting  from 
them  every  alloy  of  pain,  satiety,  and  languor,  is  to  create  for 
ourselves  the  only  heaven  with  the  contemplation  of  which  hope 
can  be  sustained  and  activity  invigorated.  He  who  careftilly 
surveys  the  elysium  which  reason  or  imagination  has  laid  out 
and  planted  for  him  in  the  next  world,  will  acquire  far  better 
acquaintance  with  the  *  happy  gardens'  to  which  choice  or  for* 
tune  has  directed  him  in  this.  Judged  by  this  standard,  and 
giving  him  credit  for  having  made  his  public  confessions  with 
entire  candour,  the  author  of  uie  *Theory  of  a  Future  Life'maybe 
esteemed  a  wise  and  happy  man — wise,  because  he  has  no  fear 
of  acknowledging  to  himself  or  to  others  the  dependence  of  his 
spiritual  on  his  animal  economy,  and  affects  no  superhuman  dis- 
dain of  mere  bodily  gratifications  ;  and  happy,  because  his  felicity 
consists  in  bringing  the  body  into  that  unresisting  servitude  to 
the  mind,  without  which  freedom  and  serenity  are  but  empty 
words.  Such  as  is  his  paradise  in  the  highest  conceivable  de- 
gree, such  in  the  highest  attainable  decree  must  be  his  earthly 
Cden.  Dismiss  it  if  you  will  as  a  mlosummer  night's  dream ; 
yet  must  it  be  confessed  that  it  is  such  a  dream  as  could  visit  no 
slumbers  but  those  of  one  whose  fancy  was  pure  from^  sensual 
defilement,  and  whose  intellect  had  been  trained  to  active  exer- 
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ciie  and  to  close  self-obserratiotu  Or,  give  the  theorist  credit  for 
nothine^  more  than  having  skilfully  selected  the  most  alluring 
possibilities  of  future  good  from  the  many  celestial  schemes  with 
ivhich  the  poetry  and  the  poetical  prose  of  all  ages  abounds,  and 
still  it  will  be  true  that  the  choice  has  been  guided  by  opinions 
such  as  every  one  would  wish  to  adopt,  and  by  tastes  wtiich  in 
our  better  moments  we  should  all  desire  to  gratify.  The  time 
subtracted,  for  such  visions,  from  the  scarcely  more  substantial  de- 
lights among  which  we  are  living,  will  send  us  back  to  the  carea 
ot  life,  not  less  fitted  resolutely  to  endure  them,  and  to  the  plea*> 
sures  of  life,  not  fess  prepared  wisely  to  enjoy  them. 

Style  in  literature  is  like  manner  in  society — the  superficial 
index,  which  all  can  read,  of  internal  qualities  which  few  can 
decipher.  If  the  author  of  these  books  had  cared,  or  had  been 
able,  to  write  with  ease  and  simplicity,  or  had  he  disguised  his 
meaning  under  spasmodic  contortions,  or  had  he  talked  over  these 

frave  matters  in  the  tone  of  a  blunt  and  sagacious  humorist,  or 
ad  he  dissolved  them  in  religious  sentiment,  or  flattened  them 
down  to  the  level  of  a  monotonous  orthodoxy  ;  in  short,  had  he  - 
either  risen  to  the  graces  of  nature,  or  condescended  to  those  of 
affectation,  he  would  have  had  more  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Language  in  his  hands  is  an  instrument  of  wonderful 
volume,  flexibility,  and  compass ;  but  produces  harmonies  of  such 
recondite  elaboration,  that  the  sense  aches  for  the  even  flow  of  a 
few  plain  words  quietly  taking  their  proper  places.  Felicitous 
expression  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  season  ;  but  serve  up  a  whole 
octavo  full -of  exquisite  sentences,  and  neither  the  guest  nor  the 
cook  himself  can  clearly  tell  what  the  repast  is  made  of.  In  the 
works  of  the  historian  of  Enthusiasm,  as  in  those  of  Dr  Chan- 
ning,  penury  and  affluence  of  thought  are  made  to  look  so  like  each 
other,  that  they  must  be  undressed  in  order  to  be  distinguished ; 
and  while  he  is  making  out  which  is  which,  the  courteous  reader 
is  apt  to  lose  his  courtesy.  In  proportion  as  he  is  the  more  pro- 
found thinker  of  the  two,  the  Englishman  is  the  more  to  be 
upbraided  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  thus  mars  his  own 
success.  Objects  so  elevated  as  his,  should  not  have  been  exposed 
to  such  hazard.  What  those  objects  are  has  already  been  partly 
explained,  but  they  demand  additional  illustration. 

Secluded  from  the  worlds  of  business  and  of  literature,  but  a 
keen  observer  of  both,  and  viewing  all  sublunary  things  in  their 
bearing  on  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  our  author  mourned 
over  the  low  estate  of  theology  amongst  us,  and  of  those  higher 
intellectual  pursuits  with  which  theology  maintains  an  indissoluble 
connexion.  We  are  constrained  to  doubt  whether  his  regrets  are 
as  wisely  indulged  as  they  are  eloquently  expressed. 
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Christianity  is  for  the  daily  use  of  homely  people.  Pirecepts 
affecting  all  the  happiness  of  this  life,  and  doctrines  involving  all 
the  interests  of  the  next,  are  not  to  be  delivered  in  that  honeyed 
discourse  which  steeps  the  soul  in  self-oblivion.  When  truth 
appears  ^amongst  mankind  in  her  severe  and  native  majestv,  she 
rejects   the  services  of  her  accustomed  handmaids,  erudition, 

Eoetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  criticism.  Eloquence  alone  attends 
er,  but  it  is  an  eloquence  of  which  the  mere  words  are  unheeded 
— a  weapon  of  such  edge  and  temper  as  to  be  irresistible  in  the 
grasp  of  the  feeblest  hand. 

And  feeble  indeed  are  many  of  those  which  attempt  to  draw 
this  Diuindana  from  the  scabbard.  Mali^ity  itself  cannot 
accuse  our  pulpits  and  theological  presses  of  beguiling  us  by  the 
witchcraft  of  genius.  They  stana  clear  of  the  guilt  of  minis- 
tering to  the  disordered  heart  the  anodynes  of  wit  or  fancy* 
Abstruse  and  profound  sophistries  are  not  in  the  number  of 
their  offences.  It  is  mere  calumny,  to  accuse  them  of  lulling 
the  conscience  to  repose  by  any  Syren  songs  of  imagination. 
If  the  bolts  of  inspired  truth  are  diverted  from  their  aim,  it  is 
no  longer  by  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  Divinity  fills 
up  her  weekly  hour  by  the  grave  and  gentle  excitement  of  an 
orthodox  discourse,  or  by  toiling  through  her  narrow  round  of 
systematic  dogmas,  or  by  creeping  along  some  low  level  of  school- 
boy morality,  or  by  addressing  the  initiated  in  mythic  phraseology; 
but  she  has  ceased  to  employ  lips  such  as  those  of  Chrysostom 
or  Bourdaloue.  The  sanctity  of  sacred  things  is  lost  in  the 
familiar  routine  of  sacred  words.  Religion  has  acquired  a  tech- 
nology, and  a  set  of  conventional  formulas,  torpifying  those  who 
use  and  those  who  hear  them.  Her  literature  also  bears  the 
impress  of  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  writing  has  wellnigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  power  of  thinking ;  when  the  desire  to  appropriate 
gracefully  has  superseded  the  ambition  to  originate  profoundly ; 
when  the  commercial  spirit  envelopes  and  strangles  genius  in 
its  folds;  when  demigods  and  heroes  have  abandoned  the  field; 
and  the  holiest  affections  of  the  heart  die  away  in  silence ;  and 
the  ripest  fruits  of  the  teeming  mind  drop  ungathered  into  the 
reaper's  bosom ; — an  age  of  literary  democracy  and  intellectual 
socialism,  in  which  no  bequests  are  made  to  remote  posterities, 
and  no  structures  are  rising  to  command  and  break  the  universal 
mediocrity. 

From  the  retirement  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  describe 
and  to  enjoy,  our  author  cast  a  mournful  gaze  round  this  dreary 
iborizon.  Acquainted,  perhaps,  but  too  distinctly  with  the  relieJ- 
pus  parties  of  nis  native  land— their  infirmities  and  their  faults,  he 
longed  for  the  advent  of  a  more  catholic  spirit,  of  a  more  intense 
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and  unostentatious  pietv,  and  of  theolo&^cal  studies  animated  by 
9ome  nobler  impulse  tnan  the  hire  of  booksellers  or  the  praise 
of  ephemeral  critics.  By  expostulation  and  by  example  he  has 
endeavoured  thus  to  regenerate  the  national  character.  Nor  are 
the  qualifications  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  enterprise  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  Measured  by  Etonian  and  Christchurch  stan- 
dards, he  may  not  be  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  accomplished 
scholars ;  but  he  possesses  stores  of  knowledge  which  might  atone, 
could  such  guilt  admit  of  expiation,  even  for  the  crime  at  a  false 
quantity.  Familiar  with  the  elements,  at  least,  of  all  physical 
science,  and  intimately  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  historv,  he 
has  explored  the  enifipnas  of  the  human  heart,  even  too  deeply  for 
his  own  repose.  His  bosom  yearned,  and  his  mind  toiled  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  his  labours  would  seem  not  to  be 
well  sustained  by  the  cheering  influence  of  hope.  He  loves  chil- 
dren, for  they  are  as  yet  exempt  from  the  prevailing  degeneracy ; 
and  the  face  of  nature,  for  it  reflects  the  creative  intelligence ; 
and  books,  for  they  are  the  depositaries  of  human  wisdom ;  and 
the  universal  church,  for  it  is  the  ark  freighted  with  the  best 
treasures,  and  charged  with  the  destinies  of  our  race.  Man  also 
he  loves,  but  with  feelings  pensive  if  not  melancholy,  and  fasti- 
dious even  when  most  benignant.  In  his  many  books,  there  is 
Dot  a  tinge  of  spleen ;  but  they  exhibit  that  disgust  for  the  follies 
and  the  vices  of  the  world,  which  with  some  is  the  aliment  of 
satire,  with  others  a  fascination  alluring  them  to  the  very  evils 
they  despise,  with  a  few,  amongst  whom  our  author  must  take  his 
place,  at  once  a  summons  to  exertion  and  a  motive  to  sadness. 

Casting  off  these  depressing  influences,  he  has  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  a  comprehensive  understanding,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions of  a  benevolent  heart,  to  correct  the  general  debasement, 
and  to  exhibit  a  model  of  those  higher  pursuits  to  which  he 
would  reclaim  his  generation.  Enthusiasts,  fanatics,  spiritual 
despots,  sciolists  in  education — the  pastors  who  slumber  within 
the  fold,  and  the  robbers  who  spoil  it,  form  a  confederacy,  the 
assailant  of  which  should  be  encourag^  by  the  gratitude  of  all 
good  men.  If  the  soul  of  William  Cowper  has  transmigrated 
into  any  human  frame,  it  is  that  of  the  historian  of  Enthusiasm. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  poet  has  found  a  successor  in  the  magic  art 
of  establishing  a  personal  and  affectionate  intimacy  between  him- 
self and  his  readers.  There  is  no  new  fireside  like  that  of  Olney 
round  which  we  can  gather ;  nor  any  walks  like  those  of  Weston 
Underwood,  of  which  we  are  the  companions;  nor  a  heart  at  once 
broken  and  playful,  whose  sorrows  and  amusements  axe  our  own ; 
nor  are  we  surrounded  bjr  a  family  group,  with  tame  hares,  span- 
iels, birdcages^  and  knitting-ineedlesy  as  fanaUiar  to  us  as  those  of 
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our  own  boyhood,  and  almost  as  dear, — each  in  turn  reflecting  the 
fl^eutle,  thoughtful,  elevated  mind  of  him  to  whom  they  belonged, 
in  all  its  vicissitudes  of  despondency  and  hope,  of  grave  wisdom, 
and  of  a  mirth  as  light  and  pure  as  that  of  infancy*     This  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  genius,  addressing  mankind  at  large  through 
the  vernacular  idiom  of  one  land  in  the  universal  language  of  all. 
But  Stanford  Rivers,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  anonymous  writer 
given  birth  to  a  succession  of  efforts  to 
icter,  which  might  vie  with  those  of  Olney 
ty  and  earnestness,  in  genuine  freedom  of 
for  domestic  pleasures,  and  ibr  all  the  inno- 
I  the  filial  love  of  God,  and  the  brotherly 
r  and  logical  acumen,  and  a  certain  catho- 
B  poet  neither  possessed  nor  needed,  impart 
lyist  a  charm,  without  which  it  is  vain,  in 
n  the  debates  which  agitate  society.  There 
his  distaste  for  the  pursuits  most  in  request 
Ings  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  excel- 
magination  is  possessed.      Omniscience, 
lations  in  the  coarse  mantle  of  human  Ian- 
some  gleams  of  that  radiance  which  illu- 
le  blessed  ;  and  these  he  would  reverently 
e.     There  is  in  Christianity  an  expansive 
power,  sometimes  repressed  but  never  destroyed  ;  and  that  latent 
energy  he  strives  to  draw  forth  into  life  and  action.    Those  mys- 
teries which  shroud  the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  our  race, 
however  inscrutable  to  the  slaves  of  appetite,  are  not  absolutely 
impervious  to  a  soul  purified  by  devout  contemplation ;  and  to 
these' empyreal  heights  he  aspires  at  once  to  point  and  to  lead  the 
way.    To  him  whose  foot  is  firmly  planted  on  the  eternal  verities 
of  Heaven,  there  belong  motives  of  such  force,  and  a  courage  so 
undaunted,  as  should  burst  through  all  resistance ;  and  he  calls 
on  those  who  enjoy  this  high  privilege  to  assert  their  native 
supremacy  above  the  sordid  ambition,  the  frivolities,  and  the  virur 
lence  of  the  lower  world.    The  voice  thus  raised  in  expostulation 
will  die  away,  not  unheeded  by  the  interior  circle  he  addresses, 
nor  unblessed  by  a  meet  recompense ;  but  unrewarded,  we  fear, 
by  the  accomplishment  of  these  exalted  purposes.     Eloquent  as 
is  the  indignation  with  which  our  anonymous  monitor  regards  the 
low   level   to   which   divine   and  human   literature  has   fallen 
amongst  us,  and  mean  as  is  his  estimate  of  the  pursuits  with 
which  the  men  of  his  own  days  are  engaged,  a  hope  may  per- 
haps, without  presumption,  be  indulged,  that  less  fastidious  and 
not  less  capable  judges  will  pronounce  a  more  lenient  sentence 
on  us  and  on  our  doings. 
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In  the  great  cycle  of  human  affairs  there  are  many  stages,  each 
essential  to  the  consummation  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  and 
each  separated  by  broad  distinctions  from  the  rest.  They  whose 
province  it  is  to  censure,  and  they  whose  desire  it  is  to  improve 
their  age,  will  never  find  their  sacred  fires  extinct  from  the  mere 
want  of  ftiel.  History  and  theory  are  always  at  hand  with  humi- 
liating contrasts  to  the  times  we  live  in.  That  men  have  been 
better  or  might  be  better  than  they  are,  has  been  true  since  the 
first  fathers  of  our  race  returned  to  their  native  dust,  and  will  still 
be  true  as  long  as  our  planet  shall  be  inhabited  by  their  descend- 
ants. But  below  the  agitated  surface  of  the  ocean,  under-cur- 
rents  are  silently  urging  forward,  on  their  destined  path,  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  themselves  impelled  by  that  Power 
which  none  may  question  or  resist.  Human  society  obeys  a 
similar  influence.  Laws  as  anomalous  in  appearance,  as  imiform 
in  reality,  as  those  which  direct  the  planetary  movements,  deter- 
mine the  present  state,  and  regulate  the  progress  of  common- 
wealths, whether  political,  literary,  or  religious.  Christianity 
demands  the  belief,  and  experience  justifies  the  hope,  that  their 
ultimate  tendency  is  towards  the  universal  dominion  of  piety  and 
virtue.  But  it  is  neither  pious  nor  rational  to  suppose,  that  this 
consummation  can  be^ attained  by  any  sequence  of  identical 
causes  constantly  working  out  similar  effects.  The  best  genera- 
tions, like  the  best  men,  are  those  which  possess  an  individual 
and  distinctive  character.  A  chain  of  splendid  biographies  con- 
stitutes the  history  of  past  centuries.  Whoever  shall  weave  the 
chronicles  of  our  own,  must  take  for  his  staple  statistics  illumin- 
ated by  a  skilful  generalization.  Once  every  eye  was  directed  to 
the^  leaders  of  the  world ;  now  all  are  turned  to  the  masses  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Instead  of  Newtons  presiding  over  royal 
societies,  we  have  Dr  Birkbecks  lecturing  at  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes. If  no  Wolseys  arise  to  found  colleges  like  that  of 
Christchurch,  Joseph  Lancaster  and  William  Bell  have  emu- 
lated each  other  in  works  not  less  momentous  at  the  Borough 
Road  and  Baldwin's  Gardens.  We  people  continents,  though 
we  have  ceased  to  discover  them.  We  abridge  folios  for  the 
mwiy,  though  we  no  longer  write  them  for  the  few.  Our 
fathers  compiled  systems  of  divinity— we  compose  pocket  theo- 
logical libraries.  They  invented  sciences,  we  apply  them.  Liter- 
.ature  was  once  an  oligarchy,  it  is  now  a  republic.  Our  very 
monitors  are  affected  with  the  degeneracy  they  deplore.  For  the 
majestic  cadence  of  Milton,  and  the  voluptuous  flow  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  periods,  they  substitute  the  rhetorical  philosophy,  in- 
vented  some  fifty  years  since,  to  countervail  the  philosophical 
rhetonc  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  put  forth,  in  a  collection 
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of  essays  for  the  drawingroom,  reproofs  which  the  hands  of 
Prynne  would  have  moulded  into  learned,  fierce,  and  ponderous 
folios. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent — is  it  wise  to  bewail,  this  change  in 
our  social  and  intellectual  habits  ?  During  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  the  worship  of  the  mysterious  river  ceased,  and  no  hymns 
were  heard  to  celebrate  its  glories.  Idolatry  lost  its  stay,  and 
imagination  her  excitement ;  but  the  land  was  fertilized.  Learn- 
ing, once  banked  up  in  universities  and  cathedrals,  is  now  diffused 
through  shops  and  factories.  The  stream,  then  so  profound  and 
limpid,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  both  shallow  and  muddy.  But  is 
it  better  that  the  thirst  of  a  whole  nation  should  be  thus  slaked, 
or  that  the  immortals  should  be  quaffing  their  nectar  apart  in 
sublime  abstraction  from  the  multitude  ?  There  is  no  immediate 
and  practicable  reconcilement  of  these  advantages.  Genius,  and 
wit,  and  science,  and  whatever  else  raises  man  above  his  fellows, 
must  bend  to  the  universal  motives  of  human  conduct.  When 
honour,  wealth,  public  gratitude,  and  the  sense  of  good  desert, 
reward  those  who  teach  elementary  truth  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  wisest  and  the  best  will  devote  to  that  office  powers,  which,  in 
a  different  age,  would  have  been  consecrated  to  more  splendid, 
though  not  perhaps  to  more  worthy  undertakings. 

In  the  state  of  letters,  there  is  no  maintaining  a  polity  in  which 
the  three  elements  of  power  are  blended  together  m  harmonious 
counterpoise.  There  a  monarch  infallibly  becomes  a  despot,  and 
a  democracy  subjugates  to  itself  whatever  else  is  eminent  or  il- 
lustrious. Divines,  poets,  and  philosophers,  addressing  millions 
of  readers  and  myriads  of  critics,  are  immediately  rewarded  by 
an  applause,  or  punished  by  a  neglect,  to  which  it  is  not  given  to 
mortal  man  to  be  superior  or  indifferent.  Inform  the  national 
mind,  and  improve  the  general  taste  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to 
that  point  you  inevitably  depress  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
born  to  instruct  the  rest.  Had  Spenser  flourished  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  he  have  aspired  to  produce  the  Faery 
Queen  ?  Had  Walter  Scott  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  would  he  have 
condescended  to  write  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?  Our  great  men 
are  less  great  because  our  ordinary  men  are  less  abject.  These 
lamentatioA  over  the  results  of  this  compromise  are  rather  pa- 
thetic than  just.  It  forms  one  indispensable  chapter  in  the 
natural  history  of  a  people's  intellectual  progp'ess.  It  is  one  of 
the  stages  through  which  the  national  mind  must  pass  towards 
the  general  elevation  of  literature,  sacred  and  profane.  We 
know  not  how  to  regret,  that  genius  has  for  the  moment  abdi- 
cated her  austere  supremacy,  and  stooped  to  be  popular  and  plain. 
Mackintosh  surrendered  his  philosophy  to  the  compilation  of  ^ 
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familiar  history  of  England.  Faithless  to  his  Peris  and  Gleri- 
doveers,  Mr  Moore  is  teaching  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  the 
sad  tale  of  the  woes  inflicted  on  the  land  of  his  birth.  No  longer 
emulous  of  Porson,  the  Bishop  of  London  devotes  his  learned 
leisure  to  preparing  cheap  and  easy  lessons  for  the  householders 
of  his  diocess.  Lord  Brougham  arrests  the  current  of  his  elo- 
quence, to  instruct  mechanics  in  the  principles  of  the  sciences 
-which  they  are  reducing  to  daily  practice.  Tracts  for  the  times 
are  extorted  from  the  depositories  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  obe- 
dient to  the  general  impulse  which  they  condemn,  and  constrained 
to  render  the  Church  argumentative,  that  they  tnay  render  her 
oracular.  Nay,  the  author  of  the  '  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
*  siasm*  himself,  despite  his  own  protests,  yields  at  length  to  the 
current,  and  has  become  the  periodical  writer  of  monthly  tracts, 
where,  in  jgood  round  controversial  terms,  the  superficial  multitude 
are  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of  the  earlyjathers  to 
sound  doctrine,  good  morals,  and  common  sense.  Let  who  will 
repine  at  what  has  passed,  and  at  what  is  passing,  if  they  will 
allow  us  to*  rejoice  in  what  is  to  come.  If  we  witness  the  growth 
of  no  immortal  reputations,  we  see  the  expansion  of  universal  in- 
telligence. The  aisparities  of  human  understanding  are  much  the 
same  in  all  times  ;  but  it  is  when  the  greneral  level  is  the  highest 
that  the  mighty  of  the  earth  rise  to  the  most  commanding  emi- 
nences. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  the  hopes  we  thus  in- 
dulge for  future  generations,  our  business  is  with  ourselves.  If, 
as  we  think,  they  are  well  judging  who  devote  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  learning  to  the  instruction  of  the  illiterate,  the 
praise  of  vrisdom  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  write  with  the 
more  ambitious  aim  of  stimulating  the  nobler  intellects  amongst 
us  to  enterprises  commensurate  with  their  elevated  powers.  No 
strenuous  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind  was  ever  yet  made  alto- 
gether in  vain;  nor  will  those  of  our  author  be  fruitless,  though  the 
results  may  fall  far  short  of  his  aspirations.  The  general  currents 
of  thought  and  action  can  never  be  diverted  from  their  channels, 
except  by  minds  as  rarely  produced  as  they  are  wonderfully 
endowed.  ^  Energy,  decision,  and  a  self-reliance,  independent  on 
human  praise  or  censure,  are  amongst  their  invariable  character- 
istics. To  this  sublime  order  of  men  the  Recluse  of  Stanford 
Rivers  does  not  belong.  Nor  can  a  place  be  assigned  to  him 
among  those  calmer  spirits,  whose  inventive  genius,  or  popular 
elocjuence,  has  enabled  them  from  their  solitudes  to  cast  on  the 
agitated  mass  of  society  seeds  of  thought  destined  at  some  future 
period  to  change  the  aspect  of  human  affiEurs.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent more  than  an  original  thinker.     He  is  rather  exempt 
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from  fear  than  animated  by  ardent  courage  in  announcing  the 
fruits  of  his  enquiries.  A  great  mastet  of  language,  he  is  him- 
self but  too  often  mastered  by  it.  He  is  too  much  the  creature, 
to  become  the  reformer,  of  his  age.  His  assiduity  to  please  is 
fatal  to  his  desire  to  command.  His  efforts  to  move  the  will  are 
defeated  by  his  success  in  dazzling  the  fancy.  Yet  his  books 
exhibit  a  character,  both  moral  ana  intellectual,  from  the  study 
of  which  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  rise  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man.  Standing  aloof  from  all  vulgar  excitements,  heedless  of 
the  transient  politics  and  the  fugitive  literature  of  his  times,  and 
intent  only  on  the  permanent  interests  of  mankind,  he  has 
laboured  to  promote  them  with  an  honest  love  of  truth,  aided  by 
brilliant  talents,  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  undaunted  intre- 
pidity. And  thus  he  has  come  under  the  guidance  of  principles, 
which  no  man  can  cultivate  in  his  own  bosom,  or  earnestly  im«> 

Eart  to  other  minds,  without  earning  a  reward  which  will  render 
uman  applause  insignificant,  or  reduce  the  neglect  of  the  world 
to  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 


Art.  VII. —  The  Court  and  Camp  qfRutyeet  Sing.  By  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  Osborne,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Auckland, 
Governor-General  of  India.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of 
the  Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Sihk  State.     8vo.  London :  1840. 

THIS  is  not  a  work  of  diplomatic  or  military  pretension,  nor 
does  the  little  historical  sketch  at  the  beginning  add  any 
thing  of  moment  to  what  was  before  known  respecting  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  Sihk  power  in  the  north-west  of  India.  It  contains 
only  the  slight  notes  of  a  soldier's  observation  of  the  court,  mili*^ 
tary  displays,  and  personal  habits  of  Ranjeet  Sing,  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  among  modern  Oriental  adventurers — a  pei^ 
sonage  to  whom  our  attention  has  been  much  drawn  of  late  years» 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  rise  of  any 
compact  power  on  the  frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions ;  and 
the  importance  of  whose  alliance  has  been  fully  evinced  by  the 
service  which  he  rendered  us  in  our  recent  enterprise  beyond  the 
Indus.  Although  hie  death  has  deprived  the  narrative  of  some  of 
the  attraction  which  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  it  is  not 
without  interest  as  the  latest  account  of  a  remarkable  mail, 
whose  monarchy  will  probably  soon  be  crumbled  to  pieces,  while 
its  name  will  only  remain  in  history  as  identified  with  his  own. 
Mr  Macnaghten,  the  PoKtid^l  Secretary  to  the  Govemmr 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  mission  on  which  Captain  Osborne  tra- 
velled. It  was  sent  when,  the  menacing  advance  of  the  Per- 
sians on  Herat  rendered  the  alliance  of  Runjeet  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  pressing  interest.  The  party  crossed  the  Sut- 
lec^e,  the  north-western  boundary  of  our  empire,  on  the  20th 
May  1838 ;  and  proceeded  across  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
towards  Adeenanuggur,  where  the  Sihic  chieftain  was  then 
holding  his  court.  The  travellers  do  not  seem  to  have  found 
much  to  admire  in  the  natural  beauty  of  this  region,  which  has 
sometimes  been  represented  in  very  flattering  colours.  Captain 
Burnes  travelled  over  it  in  the  brief  spring  of  that  climate, 
when  the  plains  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of  short  close  sward, 
and  the  atmosphere  cool  and  refreshing;  but  a  few  weeks  of 
summer  turn  the  whole  into  a  wide  and  dusty  expanse,  with 
here  and  there  a  grove  of  trees,  and  irrigated  fields  along  the 
banks  of  the  five  classical  rivers  which  traverse  it.  The  heat  is 
tremendous,  and  far  beyond  the  ordinary  temperature  even  of 
the  hottest  months  of  eastern  and  maritime  India.  At  Adee- 
nanuggur,  in  June,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  100®  in  the 
day  to  90®  in  the  night ;  on  the  9th  it  was  at  112®  in  the  tents 
all  day.  At  Lahore,  on  the  17th,  matters  were  little  better; 
but  the  Captain  hit  upon  an  expedient,  in  the  quarters  allotted 
to  the  mission  in  the  Shalimar  Gardens,  which  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  admiration.     This  was — 

*  Pitching  a  tent  about  twelve  feet  square^  made  entirely  of  the  fresh 
cuBcns  grass,  and  lined  with  yellow  muslin,  very  thin,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  the  outside  wetting  the  furniture,  and  yet  sufficiently  fine 
to  allow  of  a  free  current  of  air.  This  1  have  pitched  in  the  middle 
of  the  large  marble  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  the  roof  of  which 
prevents  the  sun  from  striking  down  ;  and,  all  four  sides  being  open,  the 
hot  wind  is  able  to  blow  freely  through  it,  which,  by  keeping  the  tent 
constantly  wet  on  the  outside,  is  converted  from  something  resembling 
the  blast  from  a  furnace  into  a  cool  and  refreshing,  though  damp,  breeze, 
and  the  thermometer  brought  down  to  84°.' 

In  the  end  of  June,  the  temperature  is  abated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  violent  summer  rains. 

The  mission  was  introduced  to  Runjeet  at  Adeenanuggur : — 
<  As  this  was  merely  an  audience  of  introduction,  the  object  of  the 
mission  was  not  touched  upon,  and  our  time  was  principally  occupied  in 
answering  Runjeet's  innumerable  questions,  but  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  able  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  curiosity.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  give  an  idea  of  the  ceasel^s  rapidity  with  which  his  questions 
flow,  or  the  infinite  variety  of  subjects  they  embrace.  Do  you  drink 
wine?  How  much  ?  Did  you  taste  the  wine  which  I  sent  you  yester- 
day ?  How  much  of  it  did  you  drink  ?  What  artillery  have  you  brought 
with  you  ?     Have  they  got  any  shells  ?     How  many  ?     Do  you  like 
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riding  on  horseback  ?  What  country  horses  do  you  prefer  ?  Are  yon 
in  the  army  ?  Which  do  you  like  best,  cavalry  or  infantry  ?  Does  Lord 
Auckland  drink  wine  ?  How  many  glasses  ?  Does  he  drink  it  in  the 
morning  ?  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Company's  army  ?  Are  they 
well  disciplined  ?     &c.' 

Victor  Jacquemont,  who  seems  to  have  attained  to  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  with  this  singular  despot,  than  any  other 
European  traveller,  says,  that  his  conversation  was  like  a  night- 
mare. But  this  childish  inquisitiveness  was  no  doubt  in  part 
assumed  from  policy,  or  had  become  a  part  of  his  habitual  lesson* 
It  is  the  common  artifice  of  barbarous  chieftains  in  their  inter- 
course with  those  more  civilized,  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  danger- 
ous topics. 

At  Adeenanuggur,  Captain  Osborne  became  acquainted  with 
mai^of  Runjeet's  principal  people;  for  although  politically  hating 
the  English,  they  seem  to  be  frank,  familiar,  and  approachable  be- 
yond most  Orientals.  The  chief  among  them  were  Kurruck  Sing, 
his  legitimate  son,  who  has  since  succeeded  him,  but  has  inherited 
none  of  his  ability ;  Sher  Sing,  his  adopted  son,  the  bravest  of  the 
Sihks,  whose  rivalry  with  Kurruck  was  then  the  object  of  much 
apprehension  among  all  well-wishers  to  the  stability  of  the 
dynasty;  Dbeean  Sing,  the  minister,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
nation,  but  a  determined  anti- Anglican  ;  Heera  Sing,  his  son, 
the  first  favourite,  whose  relations  with  the  sovereign  are  left 
to  be  conjectured  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Oriental 
courts : — 

'  Soocket  Sing,  Dheean's  brother,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Sihk 
chiefs,  who  are  all  eminently  good-looking.  He  is  high  in  Runjeet*s 
favonr,  as  well  as  much  respected  and  admired  by  all  the  Sihks,  and 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  dress  was  magnificent.  A  helmet 
or  scullcap,^  of  bright  polished  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  deep  fringe 
of  chain  mail,  of  the  same  material,  reaching  to  his  shoulders ;  three 
plumes  of  black  heron*6  feathers  waving  on  his  crest,  and  three  shawls 
of  lilac,  white,  and  scarlet,  twisted  very  round  and  tight,  interlaced  with 
one  another,  and  gathered  round  the  edge  of  the  helmet ;  a  chelenk  of 
rubies  and  diamonds  on  his  forehead.  Back,  breastplates,  and  gauntlets 
of  steel,  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  worn  over  a  rich, 
thick  quilted  jacket  of  bright  yellow  silk,  with  magnificent  armlets  of 
rubies  and  diamonds  on  each  arm  ;  a  shield  of  the  polished  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros^  embossed  and  ornamented  with  gold  ;  a  jeweled  sabre  and 
matchlock  ;  with  his  long  and .  glossy  black  beard  and  mustachoes — he 
Sooked  the  very  beau  tdial  of  a  Sihk  chief.' 

The  military  power  of  Runjeet  was  of  course  ostentatiously 
displayed  before  his  European  visiters ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
impression  of  it  which  we  derive  from  Captain  Osborne's  pages 
is  not  so  favourable  as  that  which  it  appears  to  have  made  on 
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gome  former  observers ;  especially  on  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who 
visited  that  sovereign  before  the  romance  of  his  greatness  had  been 
a  little  dissipated  by  closer  acquaintance.  The  Captain  was  most 
struck  with  the  proficiency  of  the  artillery ;  an  arm  in  which 
Asiatic  armies  have  seldom  excelled,  and  which  it  is  creditable 
to  Runjeet  to  have  kept  on  so  superior  a  footing ;  inasmuch 
as  the  expenses  attending  it  must  have  tried  his  parsimonious 
disposition  more  than  those  of  any  other  branch  of  his  service. 
The  regular  infantry  form  a  fine-looking  body;  composed,  as 
they  are,  of  the  tallest  of  the  Asiatic  races,  who  seem  to  main- 
tain in  this  respect  the  physical  superiority  which  distinguished 
those  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Five  Kivers  in  the  days  of 
Alexander.  The  view  of  a  body  of  these  troops,  which  Runjeet 
Sing  exhibited  to  his  English  visiters,  must  nave  been  a  noble 
one  to  a  military  eye  : — 

<  It  consisted  of  about  twel?e  tbousaad  men,  and  reached  to  the  gates 
of  Lahore,  above  two  miles.  I  never  saw  so  straight  or  beautifol  a  line 
with  any  troops.  They  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with  black  cross*  belts, 
and  either  a  red  or  yellow  silk  turban,  (the  shako,  it  seems,  is  an  Euro- 
pean appendage,  to  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  reconcile 
them,)  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets  of  excellent  manufacture^ 
from  Runjeet's  foundery  at  Lahore.' 

But  with  all  this  imposing  appearance,  there  were  evidently 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  method  of  the  Maharajah.  His  best 
troops  were  ill-officered,  and  worse  paid. 

*■  He  asked  several  questions  about  our  mode  of  paying  troops ;  and 
mentioned  his  having  been  obliged  to  disband  some  hundreds  of  men 
from  the  regiments  at  Peshowar  for  mutiny.  I  asked  when  they  had 
been  last  paid.  "  Eighteen  months  ago,  and  yet  they  were  discontented." 
"  Very  odd,"  I  replied.  "  What  should  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?  "  I  ex- 
plained that  it  could  not  have  happened  in  our  service,  where  the  men 
were  regularly  paid.  He  replied,  "  So  are  mine:  and  more  than  that,  the 
rascals  have  been  living  on  plunder  for  the  last  six  months  I''  I  tried  in 
vain  to  impress  upon  him,  tnat  I  did  not  see  exactly  how  else  they  could 
live.* 

The  following  anecdote,  if  true,  gives  a  tolerable  notion  of 
what  their  boasted  discipline  amounts  to : — 

i  TVioir  toll  mf  Vior  an  amusing  story  of  some  of  Runjeet's  crack  regi- 
lis  actions  with  Dost  Mabommed,  which  will  show 
can  be  placed  on  their  discipline  in  a  case  of  emer- 
y  critical  period  of  the  action,  Runjeet  saw  an  ad'^ 
or  the  advance  of  part  of  his  reserve,  which  was 
regiments,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  order  for 
o  come  to  the  'support  of  his  advance ;  to  which 
be  received  was,  an  universal  shout  from  the  men, 
Lvres  did  very  well  in  peace  time  and  on  parade. 
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but  that  they  could  not  stand  it  now  when  they  were  really  in  action, 
and  that  they  must  fight  in  their  own  way,  or  they  would  not  fight  at  all ! 
They  accordingly  all  broke  frona  their  ranks,  every  man  fighting  for 
him»elf,  and  of  course  in  a  few  minutes  wtre  completely  routed  and 
beaten/— P.  157. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  notion  of  maintmning  armies  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion,  has  hitherto  only  been  one  of  those 
delusions  whicn  have  misled  many  of  our  Indian  neighbours  to 
their  destruction.  It  seems  to  be  easy  enough  to  drill  the  pliable 
Orientals  into  making  a  respectable  show  on  parade.  A  few 
European  instructors  can  train,  after  this  fashion,  a  corps  of 
many  thousand ;  but  to  give  them  that  steadiness  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  good  qualities  in  the  regular  soldier,  requires  a  great 
number  of  European  ofiScers,  strong  control  by  those  officers  over 
their  men,  regular  pay  and  good  treatment ;  and,  above  all,  a 
systematic  perseverance  which  no  Indian  government  has  ever 
shown.  At  every  great  crisis  in  our  Eastern  affairs,  rumour  has 
alarmed  us  with  accounts  of  the  disciplined  troops  of  our  antago* 
nists,  and  their  European  commanders ;  but  in  no  single  instance 
have  these  vaunted  armies  ever  made  serious  opposition  to  our  ad- 
vance. On  the  contrary,  reliance  on  them  has  frequently  proved 
&tal  to  their  masters,  by  urging  them  on  to  measures  of  defiance 
and  acts  of  imprudence.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  Tippoo,  the 
Nizam,  Scindia,  and  others  of  our  most  renowned  opponents ; 
while  the  most  obstinate  enemies  with  whom  we  have  had  to 
deal,  have  been  those  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  make  use 
of  their  native  methods  of  warfare,  and  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  respective  countries.  If  Runjeet  had  ever  allowed  the 
rash  impetuosity  of  his  Sihk  favourites  to  get  the  better  of  his 
policy,  and  confronted  us  with  his  forty  or  nfty  thousand  drilled 
mfantry  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  the  result  must  have  been 
his  destruction ; — even  supposing  that  the  popular  suspicion  re- 
specting the  personal  courage  of  the  showy  Sinks,  to  which  Cap- 
tain Osborne  more  than  once  alludes,  had  no  foundation. 

Of  all  this,  indeed,  their  chieftain  seems  to  have  been  himself 
aware ;  although,  as  the  Captain  acutely  remarks,  he  was  per- 
haps the  only  individual  in  his  dominions  who  estimated  these 
troops  at  their  real  value. 

<  He  is  well  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  his  maintaining 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  regular  inftintry,  armed  and  disciplined  like 
Europeans,  has  done  more  towards  keeping  his  refractory  sirdars  in  or- 
der, than  the  fear  of  ten  times  their  number  of  irregular  forces  would  have 
done ;  and  he  is  also  well  aware  of  the  moral  influence  he  derives  from 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  body  of  infantry  which,  compared  with  those  of  other  native  power 
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may  be  called  highly  disciplined  and  effective ;  and  while  he  reliet  mach 
on  this  influence,  he  places  little  confidence  in  their  actual  seryices/-^ 
P.  158. 

The  cavalry  appeared  to  Captain  Osborne  the  wont  appointed 
part  of  the  service. 

*  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  two  squadrons  of  General 
Allard's  cavalry,  who  were  on  the  ground.  They  were  the  first  of  them 
I  had  yet  met  with,  and  I  was  much  disappointed  in  their  appearance. 
They  do  not  look  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  the  infantry.  They  are 
men  of  all  ages,  ill-looking,  ill-dressed,  and  worse  mounted,  and  neither 
in  appearance  or  reality  are  they  to  be  compared  with  the  infantry 
soldier  of  the  Punjab.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  Runjeet  personally 
inspects  every  recruit  for  his  infantry,  whilst  the  cavalry  is  generally 
recruited  from  the  followers  of  the  different  sirdars,  and  most  of  them 
owe  their  appointments  to  favour  and  interest,  more  than  to  their  fitness 
and  capability.' 

A  still  better  reason  was  probably  to  be  found  in  his  avarice, 
which  neutralized  all  that  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Allard 
could  perform  in  his  service.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  both 
that  officer  and  General  Ventura,  useful  and  faithful  as  they 
had  been  to  him,  with  uniform  distrust.  They  only  shared,  in 
this  respect,  the  general  lot  of  European  adventurers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  native  princes — one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  and  humi- 
liating conditions  to  which  a  man  of  talent  and  character  can 
reduce  himself. 

A  singular  portion  of  Runjeet's  military  force  were  the  *  Aka- 
*  lees,'  or  Immortals ; — a  sort  of  Sihk  fanatics,  who  must  be  very 
disagreeable  subjects  in  peace  whatever  may  be  their  character 
in  war. 

<  They  are,  without  any  exception,  the  most  insolent  and  worthless 
race  of  people  in  all  India.  They  are  religious  fanatics,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  ruler  and  no  laws  but  their  own:  think  nothing  of  robbery,  or 
even  murder,  should  they  happen  to  be  in  the  humour  for  it.  They  move 
about  constantly,  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  riding  about  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  two  more  in 
their  belt,  a  matchlock  at  their  back,  and  three  or  four  pair  of  quoits 
fastened  round  their  turbans.  The  quoit  is  an  arm  peculiar  to  this 
race  of  people ;  it  is  a  steel  ring,  varying  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  very  thin,  and  the  edges  ground 
very  sharp ;  they  are  said  to  throw  it  with  such  accuracy  and  force,  as  to 
be  able  to  lop  off  a  limb  at  sixty  or  eighty  yards'  distance ;  but  I  have 
several  times  invited  them  to  show  their  dexterity,  without  witnessing 
any  proof  of  it  that  could  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  supposed 
accuracy.  In  general,  the  bystanders  have  been  in  greater  danger  than 
the  object  aimed  at.' 

Runjeet  continued  to  raise  irregular  regiments  of  these  sava- 
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ges,  and  turned  them  to  some  use  ; — personally,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  bear  towards  them  the  same  deportment  wiuch  Victor 
Jacquemont  says  was  shown  them  by  all  prudent  men — namely, 
to  treat  them  as  ill-tempered  dogs,  and  take  no  notice  of  them 
so  long  as  they  contented  themselves  with  barking. 

'  At  any  review  where  these  regiments  may  be  paraded,  it  is  still  a 
common  occurrence  for  them,  on  marching  past  him,  to  throw  handfuls 
of  mnsket-balls  at  his  feet,  and  abuse  and  insult  him  in  every  sort  of 
manner,  frequently  threatening  his  life — a  threat  which,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  they  have  attempted  to  fiiliil.  The  Maharajah  bears  it  all 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  they  proceed  with  perfect  impunity  until 
they  are  detected  in  any  great  crime,  such  as  robbery  or  murder,  when 
he  shows  no  mercy,  and  they  are  immediately  deprived  of  either  their 
noses,  ears,  arms,  or  legs,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  offence.' 

They  are  useful  when  acts  of  desperate  valour  are  needed. 
During  the  progress  of  a  negotiation,  while  Runjeet  was  besie- 
ging Moultan  in  1815,  ^  An  Akalee,  named  Sadhoo  Sing,  with  a 

*  few  companions,  advanced  to  the  fausse  braye^  and  without 
^  orders,  in  one  of  their  fits  of  enthusiasm,  attacked  the  Affghans, 

*  who  were  sleeping  or  careless  on  their  watch,  and  killed  every 
^  man.  The  Sink  army  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and, 
<  rushing  on,  in  two  hours  carried  the  citadel.' 

Avarice,  carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  was  the  besetting 
weakness  of  Runjeet  in  his  latter  days,  as  much  as  rapacity  had 
been  in  the  earlier  and  more  adventurous  period  of  his  life.  It  is 
well  known  how  he  involved  his  dominions  in  an  expensive  war, 
to  get  possession  of  a  famous  horse  called  Leili ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  characteristic  than  his  barefaced  robbery  of  poor  Shah 
Shooja,  the  lately  reinstated  monarch  of  the  Affghans.  That 
prince  was  obliged,  in  his  misfortunes,  to  apply  to  Runjeet  for 
protection  ;  and  the  latter  determined  to  make  him  pay  for  it,  by 
extorting  from  him  the  celebrated  diamond  called  Koh-i-Nor, 
or  the  ^  Mountain  of  Light,'  which  the  conqueror  Nadir  Shah 
had  abstracted  from  the  peacock-throne  of  Delhi. 

'  The  eagerness  of  the  Sihk  to  obtain,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Affghan 
to  resign,  this  celebrated  jewel,  (alike  renowned  for  its  magnitude  and  its 
migrations,)  appear  to  have  been  of  equal  intensity :  but  not  so  the 
power  of  the  contending  parties.  The  character  of  Runjeet,  more  un- 
scrupulous than  cruel,  was  curiously  displayed  in  the  measures  he  adopted 
to  possess  himself  of  this  highly  coveted  prize.  No  greater  severity 
was  employed  than  appeared  absolutely  necessary  to  vanquish  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Shah,  and  none  was  omitted  which  promised  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  end.  The  exiled  family  was  deprived  of  all  nourish-- 
ment  during  two  days;  but  when  their  firmness  was  found  proof 
against  hunger,  food  was  supplied.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Shah  denied 
that  the  diamond  was  in  his  possession ;  and  having  exhausted  remon^ 
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atrance,  resorted  to  artifice  and  delay.  Ruojeet  was  neither  to  be  de- 
ceired  nor  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  at  length  Shah  Shooja,  wearied 
out  by  importunity  and  severity,  and  seeing  that  nothing  else  would  sa- 
tisfy the  rapacity  of  Runjeet,  agreed  to  give  up  the  jewel.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Ist  June  1813,  the  Maharajah  waited  on  the  Shah,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  surrender.  He  was  received  with  great  dignity  by  the  PriQce, 
and  both  being  seated,  there  was  a  solemn  silence,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour.  Runjeet  then  grew  impatient,  and  whispered  an  attendant  to  re- 
mind the  Shah  of  the  object  of  the  meeting.  No  answer  was  returned  ; 
but  the  Shah  made  a  signal  with  his  eyes  to  a  eunuch,  who  retired,  and 
brought  in  a  small  roll,  which  he  placed  on  the  carpet,  at  equal  distances 
between  the  two  chiefs.  Runjeet  ordered  the  roll  to  be  unfolded,  when 
the  diamond  was  exhibited  to  his  sight.  He  recognised,  seized  it,  and 
immediately  retired.' — P.  32. 

At  Adeenanuggur  the  mission  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
a  personage  called  the  ^  burying  Faqueer ;  wbose^  feats  had 
attracted  nuich  attention  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  even 
became  the  subject  of  a  grave  article  in  a  work  on  the  ^  Me-* 
*  dical  Topography  of  Loodhiana/  by  Dr  McGregor  of  the 
Artillery. 

<  He  is  held  in  extraordinary  respect  by  the  Sihkt,  from  his  al- 
leged capacity  of  being  able  to  bury  himself  alive  for  any  period  of 
time.  So  many  stones  were  current  on  the  sul^ect,  and  so  many  re- 
spectable individuals  maintained  the  truth  of  these  stories,  that  we  all 
felt  curious  to  see  him.  He  professes  to  have  been  following  this  tradoi 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  for  some  years ;  and  a  considerable  time  a^o 
•several  extracts  from  the  letters  of  individuals  who  had  seen  the  man  m 
the  upper  provinces,  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  papers,  giving  some 
account  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  which  were  at  the  time,  na- 
turally enough,  looked  upon  as  mere  attempts  at  a  hoax  qpon  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Captain  Wade,  political  agent  at  Loodhiana, 
told  me  that  he  was  present  at  his  resurrection  after  an  interment  of 
some  months,  General  Ventura  having  buried  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  Maharajah,  and  many  of  his  principal  sirdars :  and,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, these  were  the  particulars  as  witnessed  by  General  Ventura  :— 
After  going  through  a  regular  course  of  preparation,  which  occupied  him 
some  day's,  and  the  details  of  which  are  too  disgusting  to  dilate  upon,  the 
Faqueer  reported  himself  ready  for  interment,  in  a  vault  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  order  of  the  Maharajah.  On  the  appearance 
of  Runjeet  and  his  court,  he  proceeded  to  the  final  preparations  that 
were  necessary,  in  their  presence  ;  and  after  stopping  with  wax  his  ears, 
nostrils,  and  every  other  orifice,  through  which  it  was  possible  for  air 
to  enter  his  body,  except  his  mouth,  he  was  stripped  and  placedinalinen 
bag  ;  and  the  last  preparation  concluded  by  turning  his  tongue  back,  and 
thus  closing  the  gullet ;  he  immediately  died  away  into  a  sort  of  lethargy. 
The  bag  was  then  closed,  and  sealed  with  Runjeet's  own  seal ;  and  after- 
wards placed  in  a  small  deal  box,  which  was  also  locked  and  sealed.  The 
box  was  then  placed  in  a  vault,  the  earth  thrown  in  and  trod  down,  and 
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• 
a  crop  of  barley  sown  over  the  spot,  and  sentries  placed  round  it.  The 
Maharajah  was,  howeyer,  rery  sceptical  on  the  subject,  and  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  months  he  remained  under  ground,  sent  people  to  dig 
him  up,  when  he  was  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  position,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfectly  suspended  animation.  At  the  termination  of  the  ten 
months,  Captain  Wade  accompanied  the  Maharajah  to  see  him  disinterred, 
and  states  that  he  examined  him  personally  and  minutely,  and  was  con- 
Tinced  that  all  animation  was  perfectly  suspended.  He  saw  the  locks 
opened,  and  the  seals  broken  by  the  Maharajah,  and  the  box  brought  into 
the  open  air.  The  man  was  then  taken  out,  and  on  feeling  his  wrist 
and  heart,  not  the  slightest  pulsation  was  perceptible.  The  first  thing 
towards  restoring  him  to  life,  was  the  forcing  his  tongue  back  to  its  pro- 
per position,  which  was  done  with  some  little  difficulty,  by  a  person 
inserting  his  finger  and  forcibly  pulling  it  back,  and  continuing  to  hold  it 
until  it  gradually  resumed  its  natural  place.  Captain  Wade  described  the 
top  of  his  head  to  have  been  considerably  heated,  but  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  cool  and  healthy  in  appearance.  Pouring  a  quantity  of  warm 
water  oTer  him,  constitutes  the  only  farther  measure  for  his  restoration, 

and  in  two  hours'  time  he  is  as  well  as  ever He  states 

that  his  thoughts  and  dreams  are  most  delightful,  and  that  it  \b  painful 
to  bim  to  be  awoke  from  his  letbargy.  His  nails  and  hair  cease  grow- 
ing, and  on  bis  first  disinterment  he  is  fpr  a  short  time  giddv  and  weak, 
but  very  soon  recovers  his  natural  health  and  spints.  His  only  fear 
whilst  in  his  grave  is  of  being  attacked  by  insects,  which  he  obviates  by 
having  his  box  suspended  from  the  cieling.' — P.  123. 

In  an  unlucky  hour  for  bis  saintship,  be  volunteered  to  bave 
his  pretensions  tested  in  the  presence  of  the  English  envoys,  on 
their  arrival  at  Lahore,  On  their  suggesting  a  few  additional 
precautions — producing  padlocks,  and  proposing  to  post  sentries 
of  their  own,  the  poor  r  aqueer  first  diplomatized,  then  blustered, 
and  finally  '  bolted,'  and  fairly  refused  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions. But  bis  fear  of  Runjeet's  anger,  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
importance,  quite  overcame  his  objections  to  being  actually 
buried  alive.     He  offered  to 

*  Agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  though  he  felt  sure  that  our  object 
was  only  to  destroy  him,  and  that  we  knew  very  well  that  he  never  would 
come  out  alive  I  I  told  him  in  reply,  that  I  was  as  certain  as  himself  of  the 
latter  fact,  and  that  though  there  were  no  coroner's  inquests  in  the  Pun- 
jab, I  had  still  a  strong  objection  to  having  his  death  laid  at  my  door ; 
and  that,  as  he  himself  now  allowed  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  I  must 
decline  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with  it.' 

So  the  credit  of  the  conjurer  stands  in  the  Punjab,  we  suppose, 
on  as  firm  a  footing  as  ever.  If  the  Faqueer  actually  had  set 
up  for  a  saint  on  the  strength  of  his  wonderful  performances,  it 
might  undoubtedly  be  a  meritorious  act  to  unmask  him.  Other- 
wise, liiere  was  some  degree  of  hardship  in  the  proceeding.  The 
trade  of  a  juggler  is  harmless  and  amusing: — and  it  seems  hard 
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tliat  the  powers  of  a  swallower  of  swords  should  be  tried,  by 
proposing  to  allow  another  to  thrust  one  down  his  throat;  or 
those  of  a  iire-king,  by  forcing  him  to  imbibe  prussic  acid  under 
medical  superintendence  ;  or  those  of  a  burying  Faqueer,  by  not 
being  suflfered  to  bury  himself  in  his  own  way.  Xet  the  observers 
find  out  the  trick  if  they  can ;  but  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  dispel  the 
illusion  by  such  expedients. 

Although  the  visit  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  Captain  Osborne 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  politic  ruler  of  the  Punjab  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  actually  offer  him  the  government  of  a 
province,  as  he  did  to  Victor  Jacquemont,  (if  the  gasconades  of 
that  ingenious  traveller  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,)  he  made 
him  various  tenders,  some  of  them  of  a  nature  little  accordant 
with  our  notions  of  Oriental  feeling  respecting  females.  But 
Runjeet  Sing's  proceedings  and  opinions  were  peculiar,  and  par- 
took of  that  absence  of  all  strong  passion  which  seems  to  have 
characterised  the  man.  A  remarkable  as  well  as  amusine^  instance 
we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Captain  Osborne.  The  heroine  of 
the  story  was  one  of  Runieet's  famous  Cachemerian  Amazons — a 
corps  of  young  females  whom  he  disciplined,  in  one  of  his  fisuiciesy 
into  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  of  whom  he  stood  in  greater  awe 
than  of  the  stoutest  ana  most  mutinous  Sihks  of  his  army. 

<  One  of  these  girls,  called  the  <  Lotus/  is  rather  a  celebrated  character  at 
the  court  of  Lahore.  Runjeet  Sing  received  her,  with  the  tribute,  from 
Cacbemere  about  two  years  ago,  when  she  was  said  to  have  been  very 
beautiful.  He  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  fancied  that  his  affec- 
tion was  as  violently  returned.  One  evening,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  General  Ventura,  an  Italian  officer  in  his  service,  when  the 
girl  was  dancing  before  them,  he  made  some  remark  upon  her  attach- 
ment to  him,  which  he  declared  was  purely  disinterested,  and  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  any  offers  of  advantage  or  affection  she  might  receive 
from  other  quarters..  Ventura  was  incredulous ;  and  Runjeet  Sing, 
highly  indignant  at  this  doubt  of  his  powers  of  attraction,  defied  him  to 
seduce  her,  and  promised  to  put  no  obstacles  in  his  way,  farther  than 
stipulating  that  she  should  be  placed  in  the  customary  seclusion  of  his 
zenana.  After  several  polite  speeches  on  the  part  of  Ventura,  upon  the 
impropriety  of  his  attempting  to  rival  his  sovereign,  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  young  lady  immediately  transferred  to  the  royal  se- 
raglio, with  every  precaution  to  ensure  her  safety. 

<  Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame  ; 
And  to  this  day,  from  Venice  to  Verona, 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same." 

<  They  are  so  in  the  Punjab  most  certainly ;  for  scarce  had  eight-and* 
forty  Lours  elapsed  ere  the  hoary  old  lion  of  Lahore  was  aroused  from  his 
happy  dreams  of  love  and  affection,  by  the  intelligence  that  his  guards 
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were  faithless,  his  harem  violated,  and  himself  deserted ;  and  that  the 
lovelj  Lotns  had,  nothing  loth,  been  transplanted  from  her  royal  lover's 
garden  to  the  Italian's,  where  she  was  then  blooming  in  all  her  native 
beauty. 

<  Ranjeet  Sing  bore  her  desertion  with  great  equanimity,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  returned  to  her  allegiance,  and  is  now  enrolled  in  his  corps  of 
Amazons.  She  has  lately  been  very  ill,  and  is  said  to  be  much  altered  in 
appearance,  but  is  still  a  very  lovely  girl.' 

This  lady  told  Captain  Osborne,  that  her  royal  lover  had  en- 
dowed her  with  seven  villages,  by  way  of  providing  her  with  a  suit- 
able income;  and  there  were  few  of  the  corps  of  Amazons,  it  seems, 
who  could  not  boast  of  some  such  dotation — so  completely  have 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Persia  descended  from 
age  to  age  in  the  unchangeable  East.  It  is  a  singular  and 
melancholy  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Lotus,  that  she  burned 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  Runjeet  Sing ;  although,  like  Goethe's 
Bayader^,  she  had  no  call  to  such  an  act  of  self-devotion,  and 
no  title  to  share  in  the  fearful  honour  which  his  four  legiti- 
mate wives  derived  from  it.  A  sceptic  in  female  virtue  might 
argu6  from  this  example  that  it  is  Easier,  at  least  in  the  East,  to 
encounter  a  hideous  death  for  a  lord  and  master,  than  to  remain 
constant  to  him. 

The  hateful  debaucheries  in  which  the  conqueror  of  the  Punjab 
indulged,  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  Captain 
Osborne,  it  seems,  had  the  honour  of  beipg  invited  more  than 
once  to  take  his  share  in  the  Maharajah's  drinking  parties. 

'  His  wine  is  extracted  from  raisins,  with  a  quantity  of  pearls  ground 
to  powder  and  mixed  with  it,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  hear,  than 
to  add  to  the  expense  of  it.  It  is  made  for  himself  alone,  and  though  he 
sometimes  gives  a  few  bottles  to  some  of  his  favourite  chiefs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  procured,  even  at  the  enormous  price  of  one  gold  mohur 
for  a  small  bottle. 

*  It  is  as  strong  as  aquafortis,  and  as  at  his  parties  he  always  helps 
you  himself,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  excess.  He  generally,  on  these 
occasions,  has  two  or  three  Hebes,  in  the  shape  of  the  prettiest  of  his 
Cachemerian  girls,  to  attend  upon  himself  and  guests,  and  gives  way  to 
every  species  of  licentious  debauchery.  He  fell  violently  in  love  with 
one  of  these  fair  cup-bearers  about  two  years  ago,  and  actually  mar- 
ried her,  after  parading  her  on  a  pillion  before  himself  on  horseback, 
through  the  camp  and  city  for  two  or  three  days,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  all  his  people.  The  only  food  allowed  you  at  these  drink- 
ing bouts  is  fat  quails,  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  spices ;  and  the  only 
thing  to  allay  your  thirst,  naturally  consequent  upon  eating  such  heat- 
ing food,  is  this  abominable  liquid  lire.  Runjeet  himself  laughs  at 
our  wines,  and  says  that  he  drinks  for  excitement,  and  that  the  sooner 
that  object  is  attained  the  better.  Of  all  the  wines  we  brought  with  us 
as  a  present  to  him  from  the  governor-general,  consisting  of  port 
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dBl^t j  koclby  chatnpafnef  fte*,  the  wfdify  wuA  tha  only  thbg  he  liked*'—. 
P.  189. 

We  suspect  that  the  story  of  the  pearls  was  a  mere  invention 
of  the  Maharajah's,  to  justiify  the  charge  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  make  for  kis  li4uor. 

In  tht  midst  of  his  excesses  and  intrigues — in  the  full  indulgence 
of  licentiousness  and  ambition — Runjeet  Sing  was  called  to  his 
aeeount^— worn-out  and  decrepit — at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  charac- 
tefi  when  fairly  considered  according  to  such  authorities  as  we 
possess,  resembled  in  niost  of  i^s  features  those  of  other  recent 
founders  of  military  monarchies  in  the  £^st — such  as  Ali  I'asha 
of  Albanim  and,  m  some  degree,  the  present  ruler  of  tilgypt. 
In  all  of  them  we  trace  the  same  almost  instinctive  disposition  to 
artifioe  and  ehioanery ;  the  same  species  of  deliberate  coui-age,  use- 
ful rather  than  chivalrous,  unsheathinff  itself  onlv  where  a  plain 
opjportunitv  offers  of  striking  with  advantage ;  tne  same  strange 
mixture  oi  unbelief  and  fanaticism  in  religious  matters  ;  and  the 
same  tendency  in  the  later  years  of  life  to  miserly  habits— dead- 
ening by  degrees  npt  only  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart,  but 
the  acuteness  of  the  intellect.     Inhere   vferej   however,  many 
differences   between   them,   hoth  in   circumstances   and  dispo- 
sition*     Runjeet  Sing  does  not  seem  to  have  had  either  the 
extraordinary   daring,   or   the  equally   extraordinary  Jinesse  of 
our  ancient  ally,  the  Albanian  tyrant;   but  he  had  over  him 
the  great  advantage  of  humanity.     He  was  by  no  means  cruel 
by  temperament,  and  his  policy  confirmed  him  in  the  practice 
of  clemency,      tte  never  took  away  life — a   strange   example 
among  the  sanguinary  rulers  of  Persia  and  India;  and  thoug^h 
bis  justice  in  other  respects  was  summary  and  savage  enough, 
it  iftm  mildness  itself  in  comparison  of  that  which  was  adminis- 
tered from  the  durbars  of  his  neighbours.     He  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, undoubtedly,  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  either  for  the  grandeur 
df  his  projects  or  fot  compass  of  mind;  but  having  to  deal  with 
very  different  subjects — ^with  independent  Sihks  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  control  by  management,   instead   of  a  Wretched 
peasantry,   with  whom   the  only  problem  was,   to  stop   short 
m  the  course  of  oppression  exactly  at  the  point  beyond  which 
it   would   have   exhausted  and  destroyed  themi  he  has  neces- 
sarily pursued  a  more  useful  though  less  ambiti6us  career.     On 
the  wbole^  his  detestable  profligacy  apart,  there  are  few  Eastern 
despots  who  will  have  left  a  better  personal  character  in  his- 
tory^ when  Ultle  or  nothing  else  is  left  of  his  name,  and  the 
fabric  of  his  polic;^  shall  have  fallen   to  pieces.      This    will 
probably  soon  be  the  case,     tit  seems  to  have  looked  to  Bri- 
tain for  the  maintenance  of  his  monarchy  in  the  person  of  hi» 
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son  ,*  htxt  Britain  ha^  no  means  of  pt^^rnhg  iii  anily  a  body 
composed  of  a  hundred  petty  republics  or  elsins^  held  together 
for  a  time  by  the  genins  of  a  single  chief:  If  we  ar^  to  maintain 
all  our  positions  beyond  the  Indus,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  us  to  command,  in  some  way  or  oth^r,  the  passes  of  the  Ave 
tributary  rircrs  which  trash  the  plain  between  that  great  stream 
and  our  western  frontier ;  but  to  control  the  conflictitig  passions 
jtnd  interests  of  the  chiefe  of  Lahore,  seetos  beydnd  our  power. 

*  From  the  moment  that  Ruhjeet  allied  himself  with  us/  (says  our 
atxthor,)  <  he  appears  to  have  cast  away  all  doubt,  jealousy,  and  fear  5  to 
have  treated  us  with  uniform  cordiality,  and  t6  hare  reposed  with  entire 
confidence  on  our  friendship  and  support — a  confidence  which  is  now 
repaid  by  the  exercise  of  our  influence  and  authority  to  secure  to  his 
legitimate  son,  and  designated  heir,  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  which 
was  created  by  the  wisdom  and  the  valour  of  his  father.' 

Short  has  been  the  period  that  *  our  influence  and  authority* 
furnished  this  security !  Captain  Osborne — more  honest  than 
the  Abb^  Vertot,  who  refused  to  stop,  in  their  passage  through  the 
press,  thbse  pages  of  his  wdrk  in  which  he  predicted  the  immor- 
tality of  the  Swedish  constitution,  when  the  news  arriFed  that 
the  King  had  abolished  it — has  appended  the  following  not^ 
to  this  passage  : — 

*  The  reign  of  Kurruck  Sing,  Who  ttiounted  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Rnnjeet,  has  been  of  brfdf  duration.  For  While  these 
sheets  are  going  throngh  the  press,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  a 
revolution  in  the  court  of  Lahore,  by  which  Kurruck  was  dethroned,  and 
his  son  elevated  to  the  musnud  in  his  stead.' 


Art.  VIII Speeches  in  theHdme  cfCtmimani  tm  thk  Motion  of 

Sir  J.  Y.  BuLLKR,  *  That  her  Majestfs  Gat^errm^U  as  at  pri- 
*  sent  constituted^  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  this  Home  J 
8to.     London  :  1840. 

Tiff  a  free  country  like  ours,  periods  recur  tt  which  it  specially 
^  becomes  the  interest,  as  it  is  always  th^  duty,  of  those  who 
desire  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  institutions, 
to  consider  attentively  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  prmcipl^s 
pofiessed  and  acted  upon  by  the  men  who  t)o*sess,  and  by  those 
who  seek  to  obtain,  political  power.  At  all  times  these  enquiries 
are  important ;  but  at  a  time  tike  the  present,  When  parties  in  the 
legislature  arc  nearly  balanced,  arid  -^hen  unexpected  events 
have  more  than  once  brought  the  objects  of  ambition  iHthtr 
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the  sight,  and  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  have  political  duties  to  discharge,  to 
weigh  well  die  refatiye  claims  of  the  parties  contending  for  domin- 
ion, and  to  ascertain  the  trustworthiness  of  those  to  whom  the 
public  interests  are  confided.  In  despotic  countries  such  enquiries 
are  perhaps  of  less  importance — ^where  the  sabre  or  the  bowstring 
decide  upon  a  royal  succession,  and  where,  as  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed, ^  le  despotisme  est  temper^  per  I'assassinat,'  the  agents  or 
the  opposers  of  revolutions  may  be  few  in  number,  or  they  may 
not  be  of  a  class  accessible  to  sober  reason.  Where  military  power, 
or  the  brutal  force  of  the  multitude  decides  the  fortune  of  a  dy- 
nasty, it  is  not  to  the  precepts  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  exampl.es 
of  the  historian,  that  those  who  attack  or  those  who  defend  are 
wont  to  appeal.  But  far  different  is  the  case  under  a  constitutional 
government  like  ours.  With  us  the  base  on  which  political  power 
rests,  is  wide  and  strong.  It  includes  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, there  beine  none  who  are  debarred  from  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  political  rights ;  and  every  right  so  acquired  involves 
a  duty  to  the  state,  which  can  only  be  effectually  discharged 
where  a  just  estimate  is  formed  of  political  parties  and  of  pub- 
lic men.  It  is  the  diffusion  of  power  among  all  classes  which 
constitutes  the  real  strength  of  the  state.  From  the  minister  who 
advises  the  Crown,  to  the  humblest  non-elector,  who,  through  the 
medium  of  opinion  and  of  influence,  acts  on  those  who  possess 
the  franchise,  the  chain  is  unbroken.  Rights  exist  which  are  to 
be  protected,  duties  exist  which  are  to  be  performed :  whether  a 
parliamentary  vote  is  given  which  decides  the  fate  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  a  shout  is  raised  at  the  hustings  for  or  against  a  candidate, 
it  is  only  by  a  just  consideration  of  facts,  and  a  fair  estimate  of 

Erinciples,  that  the  peer  or  the  peasant  can  effectually  discharge 
is  functions. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion with  indifference,  or  with  apathy.  One  of  the  besetting  sins 
to  which  nations  in  an  advancea  state  of  civilisation  are  liable,  is 
a  careless  insensibility  to  the  public  character  of  their  rulers. 
The  number  of  those  who  only  seek  and  require  tranquillity  and 
repose,  may  undoubtedly  comprehend  many  very  excellent  per- 
sons. But  their  sluggishness  to  public  interests  is  a  great  evil. 
It  is  an  evil,  as  it  leaves  the  political  arena  to  be  occupied  only 
by  the  fierce  Zealots  of  party ;  it  is  an  evil,  as  it  withdraws  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community  from  the  performance  of  duty, 
or  in  other  words  from  the  school  of  virtue ;  it  is  an  evil,  as  it 
limits  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  public  exertion,  and  di- 
minishes the  impulses  which  public  opinion  should  ever  give  to 
public  men.     <  A  base  and  inglorious  sloth,'  observes  Mr  Burke^ 
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^  is  the  master-^ce  in  men  of  business :'  it  is  a  vice  scarcely  less 
formidable  in  those  by  whom  the  actions  of  men  of  business  are 
to  be  weighed,  and  their  merits  rewarded.  The  secession  of  the 
calm  and  of  the  reasonable  deprives  party-spirit  of  all  moderating 
powers  :  the  ship  is  sent  adrift  without  adequate  ballast ;  it  first 
degrades  political  struggles  by  lowering  their  dignity,  and  having 
degraded  political  men  in  public  estimation,  acting  in  a  vicious 
circle,  it  justifies  the  degradations  to  which  it  has  mainly  contri- 
buted. In  this  class  of  lukewarm  politicians  we  desire  not  to 
be  enrolled.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  those 
who  act  upon  the  low  and  contemptible  principle  of  caring  but 
little  who  are  to  guide  and  to  govern,  are  unworthy  of  a  safe 
guide  and  of  an  honest  government,  which  constitute  the  glory 
of  a  free  state. 

Nor  is  the  duty  which  is  to  be  performed  in  the  days  in  which 
we  live^  more  imperative  in  its  character  than  it  appears  to  us  to 
h€  clear  and  easy  in  its  performance.  In  a  parliamentary  go- 
vernment there  must  be  always  two  great  and  leading  divisions, 
under  which,  parties,  however  broken  into  more  minute  sections, 
must  ultimatelv  be  enrolled  ; — the  one,  a  party  which,  feeling 
confidence  in  the  people,  will,  alike  in  applying  the  principles  of 
executive  government  and  of  legislation,  favour  all  propositions 
for  the  extension  of  public  liberty,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  order 
and  with  security  ;  the  other,  a  party  distrusting  the  judgment 
and  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  which  seeks  to  confine  their 
rights  and  powers  within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with 
contentment  and  obedience.  Both  principles  are  liable  to  be 
carried  to  a  dangerous  excess.  But,  assuming  a  reasonable 
and  constitutional  application  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  the  prac- 
tical question  is,  to  which  our  preference  ought  to  be  given ;  and 
which  principle  is  most  consistent  with  human  happiness,  and 
most  in  conformity  with  those  general  laws  which  Providence  has 
ordained  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Lord  Bacon  has  truly 
observed  that  the  mind  cannot  remain  stationary — it  must  ^o 
back  if  it  does  not  advance ;  and  the  political  party  which  vam- 
ly  imagines  that  they  can  compel  all  around  them  to  stand  still, 
because  they  are  themselves  afraid  of  an  onward  movement,  com- 
mit as  great  a  blunder  as  that  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  control  the 
motion  of  a  steam-engine  by  overloading  the  safety-valve,  in  place 
of  guiding  the  action  of  the  machine. 

At  no  one  period  of  our  history  does  it  appear  to  us  that  this 
great  and  leading  distinction  has  been  more  obvious  and  palpable 
than  at  the  present — provided  we  judge  of  parties  by  their  acts^ 
rather  than  by  their  professions.  The  ruling  passion  may  not  be 
avowed ;  but  it  influences  when  it  does  not  absolutely  govern* 
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W)iigfi  an4  Tories  may  inscribe  what  device*  they  please  upon 
their  banners  ;  but  the  one  party  acts  upon  the  principle  pf  confi- 
dence an4  of  progress,  the  other  regulates  its  proceedings  by  the 
opposite  principle  of  mistrust  and  of  restraint.  It  i^  between 
these  twp  antagonist  opinions  that  Parliament  has  lately  depided» 
.and  that  the  public  are  called  upon  to  decide;  and  it  is  by  the 
judgment,  when  finally  pronounced,  that  the  future  destiQies  of 
this  country  must  be  detenninpd. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  oqe  of  these  principles  a?  well 
ai  the  other  is  capable  of  almost  an  ipdefinite  application.  It  is  not 
a  n^^d  profession  of  fajth  which  either  party  adopts.  From  the 
high  functiofis  of  the  legislature  itself  to  tbe  lowest  dutiei  of  ftdinin- 
istratioE  ia  a  parish  yestrys  these  principles  pf  good  and  evil  are  in 
opposition.  Even  were  the  legislative  measures  proposed  by  the 
two  parties  the  sames  the  copseguenpes  of  those  measures  would 
very  widely  differ.  A  refprm^  liberally  and  cheerfully  proposed  by 
those  who  have  been  and  are  reformersi  binds  the  people  to  tbie 
constitution ;  the  same  «nactmepts,  tardily  and  reluctantly  con- 
ceded, only  gratify  seljf-lov^,  perpetuate  party  violepcp,  and  pro- 
vpke  to  further  aggre^ion.  Measures  of  restraint,  where  unhappily 
necessary,  ar^  submitted  tPs  if  intrpduced  by  friends  of  the  pepple, 
whose  feelings  and  incUqatipnt  form  the  best  evidence  that  such 
restraints  are  recommended  with  regret,  and  that  they  will  be 
limited  both  in  their  force  {^ld  in  their  duration.  Nor  is  it  other- 
wise in  the  admmiatratiop  of  public  affairs.  A  popular  spirit  may 
be  infused  into  the  administration  of  a  turnpike-trust,  or  applied 
in  the  meetings  of  Justices  at  quarter-sessions.  It  was  observ- 
able that  Grosvpnor  Square  was  for  a  season  a  sacred  district, 
into  which  the  alarming  novelties  of  gas-laipps  and  m^cademized 
pavement  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  Tory  party  would  in 
like  manner  reject  all  improvemepts,  unless  demonstrated  by 
aetual  experiment,  and  yet  would  resist  all  pzperip^ent  as  a  dan- 
gerous inPovation. 

We  have  stated  the  nice  baUnce  of  parties  in  Parliament  to 
be  a  reascm  why  the  claiips  and  the  ponduct  of  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  compared-  Thero 
lure  other  motives,  also,  which  render  such  an  examipation  piost 
important.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  either  of  these  parties  is 
fignting  under  false  banners — seeking  and  obtc^ning  support  upder 
fiUse  pretences — that  one  profession  of  faith  is  paade  in  Parlia- 
nent  to  influence  a  division,  and  another  in  popular  assemblies 
to  deceive  the  constituencies  ; — if  these  frauds  can  be  exposed, 
and  this  want  of  truth  and  of  directnesi  cap  be  held  up  tp  the 
soom  an4  eontempt  of  the  people,  not  oinly  will  that  good  he 
attained  wlueh  is  always  consequent  upon  the  unmasking  of 
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hypqcrisyi  but  the  real  ol\jecta  pf  the  ppi)te9t  may  \^  rendered 
obvious  to  all  w|^o  are  called  upon  tp  judgq  ^pd  to  act. 

A  cpnsideration  of  the  present  state  and  conduct  of  parties  will 
be  somewhat  amusing}  if  not  important]  op  another  yroui)d  alsp. 
In  the  operations  parried  on  during  the  last  parliamentary  recess^ 
there  have  been  some  evolutions  of  so  very  extraordinary  a  na^r 
ture,  that  it  may  not  be  without  use  that  the  feats  of  activity  of 
certain  posture- masterS}  whp  have  exhibited  or  exposed  themn 
selves  on  various  provincial  theatres,  should  be  preserved  from 
that  oblivion  into  which  they  might  otherwise  fall.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  those  marvellous  performers  should  be  altogether 
forgotten,  and  if  thev  should  not  attain  all  the  credit  froma  grate^ 
ful  posterity,  which  the  vigour,  if  not  the  grace,  of  their  movements 
has  so  richly  mprited.  The  character  of  the  stratification,  to  use 
a  geological  figure,  is  sometimes  ascertained  by  the  exuviae  of 
the  fossilized  animals  which  a  rock  contains ;  and  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Tory  party  in  1839  may  hereafter  be  illustrated  by 
the  specimens  which  we  are  inclined  to  collect  for  our  mufteum — 
^  not  that  the  things  themselves  are  rich  or  rare/ 

On  the  main  question,  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  enabled 
to  appeal,  and  the  data  from  which  our  inferences  will  be  drawn^ 
are  all  of  the  greatest  weight.  The  relative  merits  of  the  con- 
tending parties  have  been  prought  to  issue  by  themselves ;  the 
trial  has  taken  place;  no  technical  difficulties  were  raised  to 
shake  the  predit  or  the  competency  pf  the  witnesses  prp^MPed  % 
actions,  words,  ^pd  even  intentions,  past,  presenti  and  fi^tvjrei 
were  relied  upon  on  both  sides  \  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  and 
of  the  Conservfitives  were  employed  as  advocates,  and  thpre 
was  no  lack  of  pqwer,  eloquence,  apd  subtlety  on  their  part. 
Neither  were  the  public  unprepared  for  the  gr^^t  struggle, 
nor  indifferent  to  its  results.  The  gover^m^l^t  of  tnis  free 
country  was  the  subject  of  contentioi^  \  the  sovereign  and  th^ 
people  were  parties  to  the  suit;  the  popular  branch  of  our 
legislature  was  called  upon  to  decide.  Nor  was  this  decision 
sought  upon  any  one  insulated  point,  oi^  whipji  victpry  or  defeat 
mignt  be  unimportant.  The  con^ipt  w^s  not  a  war  of 
The  assailants  had  the  phoice  of  evpry  poii^t  of  atU 
internal  statp  pf  the  country^  the  ppndiqon  of  Irela 
finance,  fpreign  policy,  the  colonies,  Canada,  India,  »v^>^^^^ 
Educatipn,  Church  affairs^  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters — all  these 
difficult  a^4  important  questions  were  subjected  to  the  most  acl* 
v^rse  examination.  The  circumsti^ices  of  the  times  were  peculiarly 
faypur^ble  to  the  attack.  During  t|ie  recess^  no  pains  nad  b^ei;i 
spared  to  instil  ir^tp  the  public  ^^[^pd  ^  distrust  qf  tibeir  ruler^rrr 
to  pers^ad^  them  that,  if  tr^^  failpd  in  America^  it  w«  the  w^jv^ 
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of  the  Whigs ;  that  if  the  harvest  was  deficient,  the  want  of 
*  alternate  showers  and  cloudless  skies'  was  traceable  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  that  the  demand  for  gold,  and  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  proceeded  from  the  acts  of  the  Treasury.  These  and 
similar  absurdities  were  circulated  by  that  class  to  whom  the 
Chinese  title  of  laborUmsly  vile  is  so  peculiarly  applicable.  To 
these  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  were  added  the  loudest 
boastings  of  increased  strength  and  power,  and  the  most  confident 
expectations  of  success.  The  meeting  of  Parliament  was  held 
out  to  be  that  fortunate  dawn  in  which  the  Tory  Ajax  was  to 
fight  and  win.  The  time,  the  circumstances,  the  weapons,  the 
conditions  of  the  strife,  were  all  selected  by  the  assailants.  The 
day  arrived :  the  lists  were  opened  :  and  the  Egliutoun  Tour- 
nament itself  did  not  prove  a  more  entire  failure.  The  return, 
after  the  division,  was  as  rueful  a  procession  as  that  to  the 
Castle.  The  whole  scene  is  describea  to  the  life  by  a  late  Ame- 
rican traveller.  ^  It  was  curious  to  remark  how  the  general  aspect 

<  of  the  multitude  was  changed  by  the  substitution  of  disap- 

<  pointment  for  expectation.     The  lagging  gait  and  surly  silence, 

<  m  place  of  the  elastic  step  and  merry  joke,  seemed  to  have 

<  darkened  the  scene  more  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun.' 

^  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  dismal  was  the  day, 
When  from  St  Stephen*8  courts  they  took  their  luckless  way.' 

To  be  serious :  no  sooner  was  the  judgment  of  Parliament 
pronounced,  than  the  beaten  party  raised  an  objection  to  the 
competency  of  the  court  to  which  they  had  themselves  appealed. 
They  now  object  to  the  jurisdiction — so  low,  so  degraded,  and  so 
unprincipled  a  House  of  Commons,  is  declared  to  be  unworthy 
and  incapable  of  determining  a  great  national  question.  More 
eager  and  sincere  partisans  go  further,  and  affirm  that  no 
House  of  Commons,  elected  under  the  Reform  Bill,  is  com- 
petent to  '^express  the  sense  of  the  people,  or  to  tender  advice 
to  the  Crown.  A  third  party,  more  reckless  still,  lays  down  a 
more  dangerous  doctrine :  one  general  challenge  is  taken  to  the 
votes  of  Scotch  and  of  Irish  members — they  are  proclaimed  to 
belong  to  an  inferior  class  and  caste.  Distinctions  inconsistent 
with  all  national  strength  are  drawn,  and  the  union  of  the  three 
crowns  is  presumptuously  severed  by  those  who  insult  any  por- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  excluding  them  from 
that  perfect  equality  which  is  their  constitutional  right.  This  most 
dangerous  argument  is  now  specially  applied  to  the  Irish  mem- 
bers ;  and,  to  make  it  more  absurd,  it  is  advanced  in  reference 
to  Irish  debates.  Because  Ireland  is  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  is  the  most  deeply  interested  in  a  particular  legislative  mea- 
sure— because  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  Irish  people 
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are  at  stake — therefore,  and  on  that  special  ground,  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  held  to  be  unworthy  of  eonsiderance,  and  their  votes 
are  to  be  rejected  as  of  no  account.  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  whether  the  liberality  or  the  logic  of  this  argument  is 
the  most  entitled  to  our  admiration.  But,  though  the  objection 
is  professedly  used  against  the  Irish  members,  it  is  not  confined 
within  so  narrow  a  circle.  The  same  reflections  have  been  un- 
sparingly cast  upon  the  Scotch  representatives  also;  and,  in  the 
approaching  discussions  of  those  ecclesiastical  questions  which 
must  soon  come  before  Parliament,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  politicians  who  stigmatize  the  national  establish- 
ment of  Scotland  as  being  *  a  religion  without  a  church,'  may 
hereafter  protest  against  a  conscientious  vote  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers ;  and  may  prefer,  to  such  an  expression  of  our  wishes  and 
feelings,  the  doctrines  of  Episcopalian  divines  and  of  Tory  po- 
liticians. The  votes  of  the  members  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
may  yet  be  challenged  by  the  representatives  of  Oxford  and  of 
Cambridge,  when  the  latter  come  forward  to  propose,  as  a  re- 
medy for  our  religious  dissensions,  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop's 
see  at  Auchterarder,  or  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  at  Strathbogie ! 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  nas  been  pronounced, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  a  majority  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated. Against  that  decision  exception  is  taken,  and  a  protest 
entered.  To  what  other  and  higher  tribunal  do  the  Tory  politi- 
cians intend  to  carry  their  case  ?  We  presume  that  they  can 
only  refer  to  the  judgment  of  public  opinion — to  the  judgment 
of  those  calm  and  reasonable  men  who  read  and  think,  who  en- 
quire and  judge  for  themselves.  If  this  be  the  tribunal  before 
which  the  Tory  party  is  desirous  that  the  cause  should  be  heard, 
we  bow  to  its  competency.  We  venture  to  anticipate  that  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  affirmed,  and  the 
appeal  dismissed. 

Before  we  refer  to  the  more  direct  charges  against  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is,  however,  necessary  to  dispose  of  one  general  objection, 
upon  which,  if  it  were  valid,  the  whole  question  might  turn.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Government  and  their  supporters  form  an  in- 
cong^ruous  mass,  united  by  no  common  or  intelligible  principle, 
and  making  to  each  other  the  most  unworthy  and  disgraceful 
sacrifices,  to  retain  power  and  to  defeat  their  political  opponents. 
Reserving  for  after-consideration  the  enquiry,  whether  this  charge 
does  not  justly  apply  to  the  Opposition,  we  proceed  to  consider 
it  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  If  we  examine  the  prin- 
ciples which  must  ever  guide  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party  in 
this,  or  any  other  country,  we  must  perceive  that  they  rest  upon 
freedom  of  judgment,  and  a  protest  against  the  slavish  adoption  of 
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a  r^striet^c)  political  cretd.  The  &ith  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
^U  grange  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  one  and  indivisible.  Thobo 
wbP  »rp  afmid  pf  winding  up  their  watches,  will  never  complain  of 
any  difference  in  their  movements.  The  hands  may  be  made  to 
point  to  the  same  hours,  and  they  may  continue  models  of  the  most 
orthodox  nniforniity.  But  those  who  assign  a  wider  sphere  tp 
the  destiny  of  man — those  who  have  a  nobler  sense  of  human 
duties — those  whose  hope  and  humble  prayer  it  is,  to  be  m^ide  in- 
strumental not  only  in  preserving  what  is  given,  but  in  increasing 
the  sum  of  hunian  virtue,  hs^ppiness,  and  freedom,  cannot  so 
easily  Wing  their  minds  into  thi9  perfect  political  unity.  Tp 
reproach  the  Liberal  party  becau^  their  opinions  differ,  is  only  to 
reiterate  the  ficpusations  brought  against  the  Reformed  Churches 
by  the  Church  pf  Rome.  Our  political  Drydens  may  personify 
their  Tory  faith  hy  the  ^  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  un- 
<  changed,'  though  the  public  will  not,  as  far  as  we  can  antici- 
pate ^y  of  ihat  faith,  ^  it  feared  no  danger,  for  it  owned  no  sin.' 
Civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  leads  to  the  same  ponsequenees. 
There  must  arise  in  both  cases  differences,  though  not  necessarily 
oppositions  of  opinion*  Political  as  well  a^  religious  sects  will 
spring  up ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  common  constitutional, 
a$  well  as  one  pommon  Christian  ifeeling,  may  not  pervade  and 
govern  alh  At  all  event<^  if  they  cannot  claim  4  unity  of  spirit, 
It  behoves  them  to  maintain  the  bond  of  peace.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  common  tie  >vhich  unites  all  the 
Reformed  Churches — what  becomes  of  the  tie  which  ought  to 
connect  together  the  friends  of  freedom  in  all  lands  ? 

Nor  do  these  inevitable  and  admitted  differences  pf  political 
Opinion  in  the  Liberal  party,  imply,  or  necessarily  produce^  any 
selfish  or  unworthy  sacrifices.  No  such  thing.  They  require,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  more  of  a  candid  and  wite  toleration  than  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature  and  the  heats  of  political  p^rty  per- 
mit. The  advocates  for  triennial  parliaments  may,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  vote  for  reducing  their  duration  from,  seven  to 
five  years.  The  friend  qf  household  suffrage  may,  without  self- 
reproach,  give  his  snpport  to  a  repeal  of  the  rate-paying  cl^nscs. 
The  believer  in  the  Ballot  may,  notwithstanding  his  trust  in 
mechanical  inventions,  lend  his  aid  to  anv  remedy  tending  by 
moral  means  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  voter.  Above  al], 
if  aeting  on  behalf  of  the  public  with  sincerity  ^nd  earnestness^ 
he  can  never  hesitate  in  preferring  that  party  which  is  friendly  to 
the  extension  of  popular  rights,  to  opponents  who  declare  such 
•xtensiqn  to  be  dwgerout  or  impracticable. 

'f  heie  exists,  it  is  true,  a  sm^f  ooneeited,  pi4  headstrong  party, 
mflueiioed  hy  disappointed  vanity  or  by  a  strange  perversion  of 
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mind^  who  act  upon  tbp  principle,  (hat  a  gri0vance  19  better  than 
a  remedy.  They  reversp  the  proverb,  and  belieye  that  po  bread 
19  better  than  half  a  loaf.  Dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
of  Piirlianieot,  they  prefer  the  rejectipp  to  the  adoption  of 
gpod  legislative  measures.  They  hope  that  the  House  of  Lords 
may  dissent  from  popular  f^:ts,  in  order  that  a  case  may  be 
mad^  out  against  that  branch  pf  the  legislature.  They  are  as 
reluctant  as  the  Bbhop  of  £xeter  that  one  single  cathedral 
should  be  shorn  of  its  prebenflaries,  lest  the  anxiety  for  Church 
reform  should  be  diminished.  This  political  sect  we  may  term 
the  sect  of  the  Lnpracticables ;  but  it  is  neither  vesy  numerous 
nor  important,  though  iu  its  little  way  it  has  been  productive  of 
much  occasional  mjschief.  }ts  leaders,  indeed,  have  not  scruple4 
to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  homceopathic  physicians,  and 
woyld  persuade  u^  that  the  administration  of  doses  of  Tpryisnd  tp 
the  nation  is  the  safest  remedy  for  Toryispi  itself.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  that  they  are  disppsed  tp  limit  their  prescriptions  to 
infinitesimal  doses.  The  old  proverb  relies  pn  a  hair  of  the  mad 
dog  as  a  remedy  for  his  bite ;  but  the  Iqapractipables  would  com- 
pel us  to  swalloiy  and  digest  the  whole  animal,  from  head  to  tail. 
The  four  tailors  pf  Topley  Street  could  npt  have  felt  more  assured 
of  being  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  lowest  amongst  them  repeats  authoritatively,  7u,  quid 
egOy  et  populuif  mecum  de^iderat^  audi;  but  this  identity  of 
opinion  between  the  people  and  either  the  Parliamentary  or  the 
Chartist  orators,  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  no  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  it  by  reasoning,  and  as  it  is  uniformly  disproved 
by  all  ea^perience. 

Weak  as  this  party  is,  we  have  already  stated  that  the  mis- 
chief it  effects  is  far  frpm  being  inconsiderable.  The  least  im- 
portant of  its  evil  consequences  isj  the  occasional  support  which 
it  gives  to  the  Tory  Opppsition.  That  support  speafts  fpr  itself  5 
and  though  a^  times  it  may  vary  the  result  of  a  division,  it  does 
npt  add  to  the  credit  or  to  the  permanent  strength  of  the  Con- 
servativp  msgority.  Jt  may  frustrate  a  Whig  measure,  but  it 
cannot  create  a  Tory  government.  A  mpre  serious  inconvenience 
is,  the  excuse  which  it  gives  to  the  half-infprmed  and  the  timid, 
to  attribute  to  the  whok  popular  party  the  violent  and  unreason- 
able doctrines  of  a  few.  Tnis  disgusts  some,  estranges  others, 
and  gives  to  the  misrepresentations  of  our  opponents  some  colour 
and  some  e:ipcuse.  To  the  independent  members  of  the  liberal 
party,  it  aisp  produces  much  of  inconvenience  and  of  injustice. 
Th^y  ^X^  h^hl  up  ^  ^heir  constituents  as  being  false  to  thfir 
pfineipUfi  and  fprffetful  pf  th#ir  pl^geS]  because  th^y  resist  th# 
e^aggeratiia^s  of  those  Tvhp  have  4riv^n  many  calm  and  reason- 
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able  men  from  the  liberal  ranks.  Rejecting  this  exaggeration  of 
their  own  principles,  they  are  stigmatized  as  cold  or  indifferent  to 
the  principles  themselves.  Practical  good  sense  cannot  be  more 
usefully  applied,  than  in  exposing  and  resisting  the  application  to 
evil  of  doctrines  essentially  true,  when  confined  within  their  due 
limits.  Charles  Surface  would  have  been  justified  in  selling 
the  portrait  of  ^  Uncle  Noll,'  if  the  picture  had  been  an  odious 
caricature,  in  place  of  a  correct  likeness.  To  the  Government, 
these  Impracticables  are  also  mischievous,  and  this  mischief  is 
sometimes  increased  by  inconsiderate  support  given  to  them  by 
men  of  a  much  better  class.  Should  Lora  Jolui  Russell  propose 
to  relieve  the  ten-pound  householders  from  any  one  of  the  oner- 
ous conditions  to  which  they  are  subject,  the  Whigs  are  charged 
with  enacting  every  restraint  allowed  to  continue  on  the  statute- 
book.  Should  the  punishment  of  death  be  repealed  in  ninety- 
five  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  the  Whigs  are  held  up  as  creating 
capital  offences  in  the  five  of  exception.  If  the  auty  on  news- 
papers be  reduced  from  fourpence  to  one  penny,  the  measure  is 
dealt  with,  not  as  a  removal  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  an  impoli- 
tic tax,  but  as  the  imposition  of  an  insulting  burden  upon 
knowledge.  Thus  a  tone  is  given  which  depreciates  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Government — which  deprives  them  of  that  popular 
encouragement  which  is  a  reward  in  victory,  and  a  coasolation 
in  defeat.  It  deadens  popular  feeling,  it  weakens  popular  sup* 
port,  and  diminishes — though  in  honourable  minds  it  cannot  de- 
stroy— the  motives  to  perseverance  in  a  struggle  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  liberty.  ^  Depend  upon  it,'  said  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1835,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  Derby,  ^  the  popular  party 
*•  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  divisions  among  them- 
*  selves.'  This  truth  is,  at  the  least,  as  undeniable  now  as  it 
was  five  years  back.  These  fatal  divisions  are  to  be  averted,  not 
by  calling  upon  any  class  to  do  that,  which,  on  reflection  and  prin- 
ciple, they  disapprove,  but  by  enforcing  on  all  the  policy  of  con- 
tending manfully  for  the  opinions  which  they  hold  in  common, 
and  inculcating  forbearance  on  the  points  where  they  differ. 

Perhaps  all  this  may  be  conceded  to  us ;  but  it  may  still  be 
urged,  that,  although  a  freedom  and  independence  of  action  may 
be  unavoidable  among  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Liberal 
party,  such  difference  of  opinion  becomes  objectionable  if  tole- 
rated within  the  Government  itself.  It  is  not  our  intention  at 
present  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  ^  open  questions,'  and  indeed  it 
IS  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  stated  that  open  questions  now  exist* 
We  allude  to  the  question  of  the  Corn-Laws  and  to  that  of  the 
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Ballot.  It  would  be  beyond  our  present  limits  to  argue  either  of 
these  questions  upon  its  merits.  Our  object  is  to  show  that 
neither  the  public  interest,  nor  the  characters  of  the  members  of 
the  Government,  are  prejudiced  by  the  liberty  of  action  con- 
ceded on  these  points  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  to  those 
who  act  under  their  authority.  We  allude  only,  in  passing,  to  a 
fact  perfectly  notorious.  The  charge  of  want  of  unanimity  on  the 
Corn-Laws,  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  present  Ministry 
are  undeserving  of  public  confidence.  This  mortal  sin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  their  own.  Now  it  so  happens  that,  du- 
ring the  government  of  Lord  Grey — now  so  often  appealed  to  with 
encomium  by  those  who  had  been  among  its  most  violent  op- 
ponents— the  most  uncompromising  reply  given  to  the  Com- Law 
arguments  of  Sir  James  Graham,  then  a  cabinet  minister,  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  an  opponent  to  the  Government,  or  from  a  per* 
son  imconnected  with  it,  but  from  Mr  Poulett  Thompson,  repre- 
senting the^  Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  rest  our  justification  on  precedent  only.  We 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  misfortune 
for  the  public,  and  for  the  progress  of  the  Com- Law  question,  than 
that  it  should  be  taken  up,  and  dealt  with  strictly,  as  a  party  ques- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  would  retard  the  settlement  to  which 
we  anxiously  look  forward — a  settlement  that  can  only  be  made 
with  safety,  if  the  question  is  argued  on  principles  of  amicable 
discussion,  admitting  the  existence  of  rights  and  interests  on 
both  sides.  This  reconcilement  of  conflicting  views  would  not 
be  promoted,  if  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  state  was  to  pledge 
itself  for,  and  the  other  against,  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
present  Corn- Laws.  The  violence  and  exaggeration  to  which  a 
question  of  this  nature  inevitably  leads,  would  all  be  augmented 
were  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  to  become  the  watchword  of 
party.  The  exasperated  spirit  which  now,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
treats  the  proprietors  and  farmers  throughout  the  empire  as  selfish 
robbers;  the  ignorant  prejudice  which  resists  all  proposal  of 
change  as  spoliation  and  radicalism ;  would  be  fearfully  increased, 
if  the  line  which  divides  the  two  sides  of  the  House  was  also  the 
division  between  the  supporters  and  opposers  of  the  existing  law. 
Already  the  tendency  to  estrangement  between  the  several  classes 
in  societv  is  most  formidable.  They  have  each  taken  up  an  ad- 
verse ana  threatening  position.  They  have  each  their  missionaries, 
their  conventions,  their  advocates,  and  even  their  poets.  The 
tendency  of  all  this  is  to  tear  society  asunder,  and  to  produce 
bitter  and  enduring  animosities.  The  coming  strife  may  be  a 
strife  between  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers on  the  one  hand,  and  the  class  of  agricultural  proprietors 
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upon  tlie  other.  Should  a  period  of  dearth  arise,  no  orie  can  eon* 
template  the  collision  withotit  awe  and  dpprehension.  That  the 
present  Corn- Laws  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  Scattered 
to  the  winds,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  important,  though  it  is  the 
most  certain  result.  But  all  other  evils  Would  be  enhanced ^  and  the 
hopes  of  a  dispassionate  tnA  a  just  Settlement  ^ould  be  indefi* 
niteljr  postponed,  if,  to  the  other  causes  of  hatred  and  animositj, 
were  to  be  added  the  riolence  of  party  division.  Earnestly  die- 
siring,  therefore,  that  the  dangers  which  are  here  described 
may  be  averted ;  and  believing  that  this  cart  best  be  achieved  by 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  rights  of  the  contending  parties 
through  mutual  concession,  ultiinately  leading  to  an  equi- 
table compromise,  we  rejoice  that  the  Corn-Laws  are  not  to 
be  discussed  upon  the  stern  principles  of  party.  The  Liberal 
party  ought  to  be  tolerant,  when  they  find  that  some  of  their 
most  conscientious  and  honourable  friends  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  protection;  and  the  Tories  will  act  pru- 
dently if  they  declme  committing  themselves  to  any  unalterable 
resolution  against  a  Salutary  change,  when  they  find  that  the 
pigeon  which  they  released  from  their  ark  at  Devonport,  has 
brought  them  back  a  head  of  Odessa  Wheat  as  a  badge  of  peace 
and  of  security. 

Nor  is  the  oWection  on  the  ilnbjcct  of  the  Ballot  lesd  easy  to  be 
answered.  Differences  of  opinion  are  distinguishable  into  two 
classes  perfectly  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  A  difference  of 
principle  is  a  manifest  inconvenience,  and  may  be  an  absolute  bar 
to  combination  in  action  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  in  reSpect  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  mode  of  applying  a  principle,  acknowledged 
as  just  on  both  sides.  The  principle  Which  is  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  Ballot,  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  voter 
to  exercise  his  franchise  free  from  all  intimidation  or  corrupt  in- 
fluence. Ha^  it  ever  been  stated,  that  upon  this  point  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Ballot  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Oft  the  contrary,  have  they  not  on 
all  occasions,  whether  in  or  out  of  oflSce,  as  individual  members 
of  Parliament,  or  as  members  of  an  Administration,  contended 
against  that  base  and  sordid  doctrine  which  considers  the  con- 
stituency of  England  as  so  many  chessmen  with  whom  the 
privileged  orders  are  to  play  ?  Has  Lord  John  RusSell  in  op- 
posing, any  more  than  Mr  Macaulay  in  supporting,  the  Ballot, 
iiesitated  to  avow  the  old  constitutional  doctrine  that  elections 
should  be  free,  and  therefore  that  the  electors  should  be  free  also? 
As  concerning  the  object  to  be  gained,  so  far  from  discovering 
any  difference  of  opinion,  we  perceive  a  sincere  atid  perfect  unani- 
mity.    Whether  the  Ballot  will  effect  its  object — whether  it  can 
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b^  earned  into  practice,  whether  it  may^  not  prodtiee  new  and 
serious  inconveniences,  whether  it  may  not  diminish  the  fdrce  of 
public  opinion^  by  substituting  the  ballotiner-box  for  the  higher 
and  nobler  agency  of  censure  and  applause — these  are  all 
important  considerations,  upon  which^  were  the  present  occa« 
sion  a  fitting  one,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opin* 
ion.  But  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers 
that  this  formidable  difference,  which  is  to  work  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  our  Whig  Ministers,  is  a  difference  With  respect  to  the 
modus  operandi^  and  not  a  difference  on  the  object  to  he  effected. 

We  admit,  however,  that  the  Tories  may  boast  a  concord  of 
opinion,  both  on  the  principle  and  the  detail  of  this  question. 
Theirs  is  the  glorious  doctrine,  *  that  a  man  may  do  as  he  will  with 
^  his  own ' — theirs  the  perverted  use  of  the  maxim  which  affirms 
the  influence  of  property.  Their  theorists — and  we  grieve  to 
say  their  moralists  and  divine*  also — maintain  and  defend  doctrines 
which  are,  in  our  opinion,  repulsive  to  the  first  principles  of  freei 
dom  and  of  duty.  Their  reasoning  is  to  the  following  feffect : — 
We,  the  educated  classes,  are  alone  capable  of  judging  upon  hi^h 
questions  of  political  interest.  We  are  bound  in  every  war  to 
advance  those  interests  to  which  we  are  on  conviction  attacned. 
This  is  our  duty  specially  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  others, 
whose  capacity  df  judging  is  less  than  our  own.  Therefore  we 
should  persuade  our  dependents,  whfere  persuasion  will  be  effec- 
tual, to  surrender  their  consciences  and  their  votes  intd  b\xr  keep- 
ing. If  persuasion  is  ineffectual,  their  pecuniary  iriteredts  should 
be  appealed  to.  If  they  are  blindly  insensible  to  interest,  then 
coercioh  ought  to  be  employed.  6ut,  under  all  cirtumstances 
and  by  all  methods,  the  vote  of  the  ten-pound  householder  must 
be  procured,  or  an  opportunity  is  lost  to  strengthen  the  good 
cause,  and  an  imperative  duty  is  neglected.  This  logic,  if  true, 
would  lead  even  beyond  Toryism.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  perse- 
cution :  it  leads  to  the  practices  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  men  who  elfalbit  duch 
exquisite  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  uhion  and  agreement 
between  all  the  member*  of  a  government,  had  been,  whert 
themselves  in  office,  one  pure  and  unbroken  chrysolite.  But^ 
unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  they  rather  reserttbled  a  piece  of 
ill-compacted  pudding-stone.  They  had  tolerated  in  one  cabi- 
net the  liberal  and  enlightened  Canning,  huntiftg  ift  couples 
with  Lord  Eldon :  Lora  Wellesley,  the  eloquent  advocate  6( 
emancipation,  was  condemned  to  receite  his  instructions  from 
Lord  Sidmouth  :  Mr  Goulburn  and  Lord  Plunket  were  jointly 
associated  in  the  governrtient  of  Ireland.  Here  were  exhibited 
differences  of  opinion  of  no  common  kind ;  for  the  one  party  held 
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eraancipation  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  England ; 
the  other  considered  religious  equality  to  be  the  means  of  safety, 
as  well  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  justice.  These 
differences  of  opinion  extended  to  all  questions  of  administration  ; 
they  interfered  with  every  act  of  state — with  every  appointment, 
and  with  every  election.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Catholic 
question,  or  to  Irish  politics.  In  foreign  policy,  in  commercial 
regulations,  in  financial  affairs,  the  same  differences  prevailed. 

*  The  Treasury  Bench,'  wittily  observed  Lord  Brougham  in 
1824,  resembles  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  *  now  a  black  note 

*  and  now  a  white  one ;  until,  when  approaching  the  Crown 

*  lawyers,  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  and  Sir  John 

*  Copley,  we  find  two  very  black  notes  brought  closely  together.' 
Such  are  the  persons  who  now  charge  the  Government  with  a 
want  of  concord  and  of  unity  in  opinion  I  From  Sir  James 
Graham  the  charge  comes  with  a  still  worse  grace.  His  feelings, 
it  would  appear,  are  outraged  by  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Macaulay.  When  the  member  for 
Pembroke  next  meets  the  ^  Cumberland  Farmer,'  he  may  perhaps 
learn  how  greater  differences  of  opinion  may  be  reconciled. 
When  the  man  who  was  as  great  a  believer  in  small  notes  as  Mr 
Attwood  himself,  can  justify  his  present  faith  in  the  gold  stand- 
ard— when  the  same  man  who  proposed  to  make  the  Ballot  apart  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  can  defend  his  opposition  to  all  further  change, 
he  may  then  find  some  justification  for  the  vehemence  of  his 
attacks  upon  his  former  colleagues. 

But  passing  from  former  times,  and  a  particular  instance,  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Tory  party — is  there  any  one  fact  which 
is  more  evident  and  more  undeniable  than  the  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  principle  which  exist  among  those  who  compose  the 
Opposition  ?  They  may  profess  one  common  allegiance  to  their 
distinguished  leader ;  but  the  seamen  at  the  Nore  were  not  a 
more  mutinous  crew.  Servi  ^  ver,  ma  servi  ognor  /rementt\ 
It^  is  from  their  ranks  that  the  most  unmitigated  abuse  is 
pointed  against  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  doubt  whether  their  po- 
litical antipathies  against  their  natural  enemies  the  Whigs,  ap- 
proach in  inveteracy  to  the  mistrust  and  hatred  which  they  are 
at  no  pains  to  conceal,  when  they  discuss  the  past  life,  and  antici- 
pate the  future  course  of  him  whom  they  are  constrained  reluc- 
tantly to  follow.  The  little  knot  of  ex-official  men — those  whom 
these  political  partisans  are  wont  to  designate  as  the  red-tape 
squadron — may  perhaps  keep  compactly  together.  But  whenever 
a  question  arises,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  late 
and  the  present  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  draw  out 
their  respective  forces,  the  Oriflamme  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
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sacred  names  of  Ernest  and  Philpotts,  is  that  which  attracts  to  th^ 
field  the  largest  number  of  Tory  combatants.  There  is  a  very  beau* 
tiful  work  of  modern  German  art,  with  which  our  readers  are  doubt» 
less  familiar,  in  which  the  two  Leonores  are  represented  in  equal 
but  contrasted  beauty.  The  two  Sir  Roberts  might  furnish  to 
some  existing  Tory  painter  a  subject  equally  interesting ;  or,  if 
male  portraits  were  considered  inadmissible,  Orthodoxy,  resting 
upon  her  beaming  cross,  and  Expediency,  with  eyes  that  turned 
from  heaven  to  heiEtven's  pavement,  would  aptly  personify  the  lead* 
ers  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  other  political  party  had  ever  before  applied  the  terms  of  Mis- 

*  gust'  to  the  conduct,  and  *  degradation'  to  the  position  of  their 
political  chief  ?  We  should  like  to  know  whetner  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ever  stigmatized,  and  we  will  add  mis- 
representee!,  as  it  has  been  in  the  following  attack  from  one  of 
bis  own  partisans  ?— *  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  been 
'  again  betrayed  in  Parliament,  as  the  whole  body  of  British  Pro- 
^  testants  were  betrayed  in  1829.      Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 

*  body-guard  have  once  more  sold  their  supporters.     The  right 

*  honourable  baronet  would  seem  to  be  so  anxious  to  remove 

*  all  impediments  to  his  return  to  office,  that  he  is  willing  one 

<  day  to  trample  on  the  English  Courts  of  Justice,  and  on  the 
'  next  to  throw   overboard  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 

*  More  improbable  things  have  happened  of  late   years,  than 

*  the  introauction  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  of  a  bill  to  esta- 
^  blish  Popery  in  Ireland.'  This  accusation  is  contained  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  the  lOth  of  last  month.  Whilst  free  from 
the  obligations  and  ties  of  office,  these  diiferences  may,  to  some 
small  extent,  continue  concealed,  though  they  occasionally  exhibit 
themselves,  as  we  have  shown^  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner. 
In  a  case  of  privilege,  the  acknowledged  leader  may  be  told 
that  he  carries  with  him  *  but  a  very  insignificant  fraction'  of 
the  Conservative  members.  He  may  find,  on  a  division,  that 
Mr  Whittle  Harvey  can  seduce  away  from  their  allegiance 
one-half  of  his  retainers.  But  if  placed  at  the  Home- Office, 
wx>uld  he  venture  to  talk  of  Mr  Oastler's  *  wicked  and  dangerous 

*  agitation'  (Speech,  31st  January)  to  the  member  for  the 
North  Riding — a  subscriber  to  the  Oastler  tribute,  and  one  who 
casts  the  protection  of  his  party  round  the  patriot  of  Hudders- 
field  ?  How  would  those  Tories,  who  declaim  against  Whig  Bas- 
tiles  and  the  tyrannical  triumvirate  of  Somerset  House,  bear  the 
declaration  of  their  first  Minister,  that  the  ^  New  Poor- Law  Act 

<  raised  the  character  of  the  poor,  promoted  the  public  welfare, 

*  and  that  he  took  his  full  share  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 

*  measure  ?'     How  would  Lord  Stanley,  if  in  Downing  Street) 
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settle  with  Mr  Gladstone,  as  his  under-secretary,  that  ques- 
tion of  Clergy  Reserves  in  Canadat  on  which  a  personal  visit 
to  North  America  enabled  him  to  form  a  just,  and,  as  we  hope, 
an  unchangeable  opinion?  Would  the  consoienoe  of  the  man 
undergo  a  change,  or  the  conscience  of  the  State  submit  to  some 
modification  ?  How  could  Sir  Robert  Peel  conciliate  that  sec- 
tion of  his  followers  who  come  up  laden  with  petitions  from  Pro* 
testant  Associations,  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1829,  and 
the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
when  he  refers  to  Catholic  emancipation  as  ^  the  most  virtuous 

<  act  of  his  life,'  and  stigmatizes  their  clamours  and  schemes  as 
^  visions  baseless  and  delusive?'  Will  his  welcome  of  the  *•  three 

<  Colonels,  in  three  distant  counties  born,'  be  very  warm  or  cordial, 
if  he  hints  that  it  was  ^  some  vagabond  who  waved  an  Orange 

<  flag  at  the  Dublin  Theatre  over  the  head  of  the  Lord-Lieuten* 
^  ant?'  Will  he  once  more  expose  himself  to  the  indignity  of 
having  members  of  his  government  declaring  their  hostility  to 
measures  recommended  by  him  to  Parliament,  and  only  awaiting 
a  proper  season  for  resignation  and  an  adverse  vote  ? 

The  confusion  which  we  have  described  does  not  arise  from 

differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  details  of  measures;  but 

involves  differences  on  the  most  important  principles  of  policy. 

Each  of  the  contending  parties,  if  smcere,  must  believe  that  the 

measures  recommended  by  the  other  are  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 

most  valuable  institutions ;   yet  we  are  called  upon  to 

» that  these  men  could  form  a  strong,  united,  and  vigorous 

stration  !     The  more  natural  conclusion  is,  and  it  appears 

citable  one,  that  an  attempt  at  combined  action  would  be 

party  what  Talleyrand  called  le  commencement  de  la  Jin. 

arty  would  have  to  choose  between  their  allegiance  to 

hief  and  an  adherence  to  their  principles ;  the  one  or  the 

nust  be  sacrificed ;  for,  political  opponents  though  we  are, 

II  not  venture  on  the  supposition  that  the  leaders  could 

forget  the  obligation  which  they  owed  to  their  country, 

le  duties  which  they  were  called  on  to  fulfil.      Even  if 

ould,  they  dare  not.     Some  small  concessions  they  might 

to  give  a  loophole  of  escape  to  their  ultra  friends ;  and 

light  be  urged  to  go  farther,  and  be  pronounced  by  some 

Wakley  to  he  formed  of  *  squeezable  materials.'  Nor  would 

be  wanting  evidence  in  support  of  this  probability.     It 

be  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gently,  but  most  effeo- 

compressed  into  acquiescence,  when  the  Test  and  Corpora^ 

Lets  were  repealed ;  that  a  stronger  engine  was  applied 

be  was  'squeezed'  into  Popery  in  1829.     On  that  occa- 

le  operation  was  so  violent,  that  not  a  single  drop  of 
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Oraage  jaice  was  left  unditcharged.  Lord  Stanley,  it  might  be 
said,  was  ^  squeezed'  between  toe  saints  and  planters,  till  he  in 
his  own  defence  abandoned  his  proposal  for  a  loan  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, and  *  squeezed '  the  country  out  of  a  gift  of  twenty.     His 

*  squeezable'  nature  was  again  tried  when  the  Irish  members 
forced  him  to  drop  his  Arms  Act.  The  ^  squeezing  *  of  Mr 
Goulbum  was  a  more  cruel  operation ;  to  the  pressure  of  Mr 
Huskisson  and  the  West  Indians,  he  yielded  his  sugar  duties; 
and  to  that  of  the  Irish  members,  his  tax  on  spirits  and  his  stamps. 
Sir  James  Graham  also  was  subjected  to  much  severe  discipline; 
—he  was  of  materials  so  squeezable,  that  he  became  a  party  to 
the  1 47th  clause  of  Lord  Spencer's  Church  Reform,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  much-Injured  Irish  Esta^ 
bhshment  was  reserved  for  secular  appropriation :  after  a  second 

*  squeezing'  process,  he  acquiesced  in  the  extinction  of  Irish 

Carishes,  under  certain  contingencies.  Having  been  *  squeezed' 
y  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  John  Russell,  he  recommended  the 
Ballot;  but  was  subsequently  ^squeezed'  out  of  this  opinion 
by  the  majority  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet.  In  his  case,  the  peme 
forte  ei  dure  was  so  frequent  and  so  severe,  that  it  would  have 
compressed  Daniel  Lambert  into  the  dimensions  of  the  Polish 
count ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  suffering,  we  doubt  not  that,  if 
the  hydraulic  press  of  the  Admiralty  was  brought  into  action, 
we  should  see  the  member  for  Pembroke  pressed  into  the  ballot- 
ing box  again.  These  are  the  men  who  repeat  a  vulgar  and 
unfounded  taunt  against  their  political  opponents ;  and  hesitate 
not  to  give  circulation  to  a  coarse  and  ludicrous  sarcasm,  which 
they  have  not  even  the  equivocal  merit  of  having  invented. 

Such  being  the  disjointed  state  of  the  Tory  party,  it  may 
excite  some  surprise  how  that  partv  can  possibly  have  been  kept 
together  for  any  purposes  of  combined  action.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will,  however,  answer  this  enquiry.  Iq  the  first  place,  there 
are  few  party  bonds  so  strong  as  that  of  a  common  antipathy.  It 
may  not  be  an  admission  very  flattering  to  human  vanity ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  all  times  of  party  violence, 
men  are  more  governed  by  their  animosities  than  by  their  sympa- 
thies. It  is  their  common  hatred  of  the  Liberalparty  which  alone 
overcomes  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  old  Tories  for  their  no- 
minal leaders.  The  lesser  serpent  is  swallowed  up  by  the  greater, 
and  the  latter  is  the  serpent  of  Aaron  and  of  the  Levites.  To 
excite  and  to  aggravate  this  feeling,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
propagate,  with  restless  and  incessant  activity,  the  falsehood 
which  describes  an  enmity  to  all  religious  establishments,  and 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  as  being  the  governing 
^iaciple  of  the  Whig  Ministry,    In  vain  does  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  admit,  as  he  did  on  a  late  occasion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  *  that  he  was  convinced  that  Lord  Melbourne  and  his 

*  colleagues  were  equally  disposed  with  himself  to  maintain  the 

*  Church  Establishment/  In  vain  does  Lord  John  Russell  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Church  in  what,  to  the  minds  of  many,  ap^ 
pears  the  most  dangerous  position,  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  vainly  do  the  Government  oppose  eccle- 
siasticid  measures  which  they  think  are  conceived  in  an  aggressive 
spirit,  or  which  may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences ; — loecause 
tne  hostility  of  the  Government  to  the  Church  is  gratuitously 
predicated,  it  is  therefore  held  to  be  proved.  The  supposed  dan- 

fer  of  the  Church  is  made  now,  as  in  the  worst  periods  of  our 
btory,  the  bond  of  party  connexion.  Yet  we  should  be  willing 
to  rest  the  whole  of  our  case  upon  the  verdict  which  a  candid 
clerical  jury,  sworn  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence,  and  to 
consider  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
would  give  on  the  following  issues  : — Has  not  the  peace  of  the 
Church  been  promoted  by  the  measures  proposed  and  carried 
for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters  ?  Has  not  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts— have  not  the  statutes  for  marriage  and 
for  registration,  and,  above  all,  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  con- 
tributed to  the  stability,  the  efficiency,  and  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  clergy  ?  Do  you  wish  to  return  to  the  times  when  the 
most  sacrea  forms  of  religion  were  impiously  desecrated  for  tem- 
poral purposes  ?  Are  you  desirous  of  hearing  again  repeated  at  the 
altar,  and  in  facie  ecclesicB^  those  protests  which,  however  satis- 
factory to  the  consciences  of  the  parties,  were  scandals  and 
offences  to  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  ?  Will  you  exchange 
your  present  well  secured  and  greatly  augmented  incomes  under 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  for  a  less  valuable  property — uncer- 
tain in  its  amount,  capable  of  being  rendered  most  vexatious  in 
its  collection,  and  impeding,  by  jealous  bickerings,  the  spiritual 
influence  of  the  parish  minister  over  his  flock  ?  Do  you  not  confess 
that,  when  condemned  to  perpetual  contest  for  your  legal  rights 
with  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  your  pastoral  visits,  as 
well  as  your  Sabbath  ministry,  were  less  gratefully  received  than 
they  are  at  present  ?  Were  not  recruits  for  dissent  made  at  the 
tithe  audit,  and  during  the  visits  of  the  valuing  surveyor? 
The  Norfolk  poachers  consider  a  bench  of  country  justices  to  be 
no  better  than  a  jury  of  cock-pheasants ;  and  we,  as  Whigs,  may 
be  excused  if  we  dct  not  altogether  believe  in  the  absolute  impar- 
tiality of  Tory  rectors.  Yet  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
upon  every  one  of  the  questions  which  we  have  propounded, 
answers  must  be  given  by  every  reasonable  parish  priest  in 
England,  affirming  the  good  consequence,  to  the  Church,  of 
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legislative  changes  introduced  and  carried  through  by  the  Minis« 
try  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

Again,  we  venture  to  ask,  has  a  voice  been  raised  against  the 
character  and  the  qualifications  of  the  learned  and  excellent  men 
who  have  received  their  well-deserved  clerical  promotion  ?  In 
one  instance,  it  is  true,  the  ecclesiastical  tocsm  was  sounded. 
When  Dr  Hampden  was  named  regius  professor,  all  Oxford  was 
summoned  to  the  rescue — 

*  And  ever  and  anon  they  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat  ;* 

but  that  act  (as  was  said  with  such  power  and  readiness  by  Sir 
George  Grey  on  a  late  occasion)  *  we  are  content  to  leave  to 
♦  the  protection  of  the  party/  On  the  truth  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  the  attack  made  against  Dr  Hampden,  we  believe  that 
the  impartial  public  has  already  and  authoritatively  decided. 

One  ecclesiastical  oflFence  of  the  present  Government  has  as 
yet  not  been  noticed — one  oflfence  for  which  it  seems  no  adequate 
atonement  can  ever  be  made,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Tories.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  compose  the  strife  and  dissension  arising 
from  the  levy  of  church-rates.  The  Government  wished  to  secure 
an  undisputed  and  adequate  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  consecrated  to  religion.  They  proposed  to  do  so  in 
a  manner  which  would  not  diminish  either  the  present  or  the 
future  probable  income  of  the  Church ; — in  a  manner  that  would 
satisfy  the  Dissenters,  and  would  promote  agricultural  improve- 
ment by  facilitating  the  application  of  capital  to  ^eat  masses  of 
landed  property,  now  left,  on  the  admission  of  aU  parties,  in  a 
most  wretched  state.  This  plan,  it  seems,  is  considered  abor- 
tive, and  the  calculations  on  which  it  was  founded  did  not,  in 
Sir  James  Graham's  opinion,  stand  the  test  of  investigation. 
Now  this  we  presume  somewhat  to  doubt.  Though  some  might 
admit  Sir  James  Graham's  authority  in  figures  of  speech,  even 
after  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Royal  George,  we  must  prefer 
the  authority  of  Mr  Finlayson,  where  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
are  concerned.  Form  and  quantity  are  dangerous  topics  in  argu- 
ments which  partake  of  a  mathematical  character.  Perhaps 
his  observations  on  this  topic  may  be  nearly  of  the  same 
weight  with  his  late  notable  discoveries  in  finances  when, 
either  from  total  ignorance  on  his  own  part,  or  from  a  faith 
in  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors,  he  stated  a  high  premium 
upon  Exchequer  bills  to  be  a  reason  for' funding;  and  thus 
gravely  recommended  the  public  to  go  as  a  purchaser  into  the 
market,  not  when  the  article  to  be  bought  was  low,  but  when  it 
was  highest  in  price  !  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  far  the  failure 
of  the  Church- Hate  Bill  is  attributable  to  any  public  cause,  and 
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how  far  to  the  pergonal  and  unreasonable  claims  of  interested 
parties.  One  matter,  however,  is  certain.  The  real  point  on 
which  the  ai^ument  turned  was — wbetBer  the  rate  was  a  burden 
which  could  be  enforced  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  th« 
Testry?  If  incapable  of  being  so  enforced,  the  argument  used 
by  the  Tory  advocates  falls  to  the  ground.  In  that  case,  the 
church-rates  ar^  no  more  than  a  parochial  application  of  the 
Voluntary  principle,  and  the  Church  possesses  no  certain 
and  well  assured  fund  on  which  it  can  rely.  Our  readers  will 
doubtless  recdlect  the  masterly  letter  addressed  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  Lord  Stanley.  On  this  question  the  courts  of 
law  will  speedily  be  called  upon  to  deliver  their  judgment.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  what  that  judgment  may  be.  But  if 
it  should  be  given  in  conformity  with  our  opinions — if  the  Church 
should  at  length  discover,  that  so  far  as  these  rates  are  concerned, 
they  are  but  tenants  at  will — if  the  parishioners  should  learn,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  they  may 
exercise  their  entire  discretion,  and  refuse  the  rate  at  their  plea- 
sure, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  regret  will  hereafter  be 
felt  at  the  failure  of  a  measure  which  would  have  given  security, 
where  there  is  now  uncertainty ; — a  measure  recommended  in  good 
faith,  and  supported  on  just  principles. 

These  Church  questions,  and  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
they  lead,  have  been  the  main,  if  they  have  not  been  the  exclu- 
sive, cause  of  the  relative  strength  of  parties.     They  have  made 
the  Tories  united,  and  increasea  their  numbers.     This  has  given 
them  an  intelligible  and  avowable  bond  of  union.     But  it  is  not 
to  the  Tories  only  that  these  results  are  attributable.     Valuing 
as  we  do  the  great  services  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  are  yet  compelled  to  admit, 
(and  we  do  so  with  great  regret,)  that  much  of  this  evil  is  also 
attributable  to  them.     Whilst  acting  on  the  defensive — whilst 
seeking  the   removal  of  real  grievances — whilst  claiming  civil 
equality  as  their  right — they  were  all-powerful.     They  carried 
with  them  not  only  all  their  own  body,  but  they  obtained  the 
sympathy  of  the  liberal  members  of  the  Establishment.     But  on 
the  Dissenters,  success  produced  the  same  evil  results  which  it  pro- 
duces too  often  on  individuals.  They  became  unreasonable — over- 
confident in  their  own  strength ;  and  they  were  tempted  to  ad- 
vance claims  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  our  National  Esta- 
blishments.  They  not  only  asserted  the  expediency  of  a  severance 
between  Church  and  State  as  an  abstract  doctrine;  but  they 
sought  to  enforce  it  as  a  practical  measure.    As  was  to  be  wished 
as  well  as^expected,  this  proposal  estranged  from  them  the  great 
bulk  of  Churchmen,  however  attached  Uiey  might  be  to  liberal 
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•pinioos.  The  Dissenter  was  left  to  himself, — not  ^  done  in  his 
'  ^loi'y/  but  alone  in  bis  weakness  and  defeat,  the  results  of  folly 
Add  rashness.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  conduct  of  the  Dissenters 
roused  the  Church  from  torpor  and  inactirity  into  uneiiampled 
irigour  and  exertion.  Hende  the  Weakeninflr  of  the  one  party 
and  the  increased  strehgth  of  the  Other.  The  Dissenters  were 
sot  prepared  for  this  result.  Like  the  companions  of  Sinbad^ 
they  thought  themselves  standing  Upon  an  island,  the  soil  of 
which  they  were  at  liberty  to  trample  underfoot,  and  on  which 
they  could  eat,  drink,  and  take  their  rest.  But  tliey  soon 
found  that  the  supposed  lump  of  earth  was  in  reality  an  animated 
ereature,  which  had  strengtn  to  carry  the  intruders  far  into  a 
tough  sea,  and  to  leare  them  in  danger  amongst  the  breakers. 

This  most  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  does  not,  how- 
ever, justify  the  violence  Of  the  clergy.  The  demand  of  Mr 
Timothy  East  for  the  overthrow  of  national  establishments,  of 
the  refusal  of  Mr  Thorogood  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land, 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
oppose  the  Oovemment  8cheme  of  Education.  Still  less  is  it  an 
Apology  for  those  agitating  clergymen  who  have  carried  away  the 
first  prite  at  all  the  late  Conservative  shows — men  who  head  elec^ 
tion  processions,  and  crowd  the  hustings.  Surely,  the  arena  of 
political  strife  is  not  the  place  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  ministers 
of  truth  and  charity.  The  surplice  should  be  unspotted  by  any 
earthly  pollution.  Factious  cheers  are  as  unsuited  to  sacred 
lips,  as  is  the  song  6f  A  Joltp /nil  bottle  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  which,  by  the  Tories,  it  is  so  strangely,  and  in  our 
judgment  so  irreverently,  connected.  It  is  said  that  after  one  of 
those  battles  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  warlike  Abbots  and 
Bishops  were  wont  to  take  apart,  the  release  of  a  captive  Cardinal 
was  demanded  by  the  Pope  from  the  chief  who  had  been  victo- 
rious in  fight.  In  place  of  yielding  a  canonical  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  successful  general  contented 
himself  with  sending  back  to  the  Pontiff  the  splendid  shield  and 
ooat  armour  whioh  the  Prince  of  the  Church  had  borne, — adding 
this  siflrnificant  and  most  orthodox  quotation  from  the  book  of 
Oenesls :  Hanc  invenimui ;  vide  ^mm  tmica  JUii  tut  est^  an 
mm.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  send  up  to  Lambeth  the 
weapons  and  instruments  of  offence  with  which  son 
polemicftl  lovers  of  strifb  are  armed.  If  the  ques 
duly  eoasidered,  i^e  much  doubt  whether  the  Primati 
land  would  be  well  advised  in  claiming^  or  even  rei 
these  holy  warriors  as  true  sons  of  the  Church. 
night  be  learned  by  them  from  the  fate  of  the  Dissen 
loBf  aa  tha  latter  ware  modaraia  and  raasonabUi  i 
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formidable ;  but  when  tliey  ventured  to  act  on  the  aggressiret 
•^when  public  opinion,  generally  correct  in  it«  ultimate  deci- 
sions, turned  in  favour  of  their  opponents — their  strength 
was  taken  from  them.  Guided  by  a  Bedel  and  a  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  Church  of  England  is  all-powerful ;  but  if,  forgetful  o(  iu 
mild  and  comprehensive  spirit,  it  yields  to  the  sway  of  a  Sach« 
everell  in  one  age,  or  a  Philpotts  in  another,  we  tremble  at 
the  risk  to.  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  exposed. 

These  exaggerations  are,  however,  a  more  common  offence  in 
political  contentions,  than  the  double-dealing  and  trickery  which 
nas  been  practised  to  retain  votaries,  and  to  procure  votes.  In 
fitting  up  privateers  and  letters  of  marque,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
dbguise  the  ship  by  painting  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  in  a 
strongly  contrasted  manner.  On  the  larboard  were  perhaps 
exhibited  showy  stripes  of  orange  and  of  purple,  whilst  on  the  star- 
board  side  all  was  as  black  as  the  national  dress  of  a  Venetian 
senator.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  ship  mi^ht  be  metamor* 
phosed  in  a  few  minutes  by  applying  or  withdrawing  a  piece  of  tar- 
paulin ;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  peaceful  merchantman 
was  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
done  by  the  Tory  party;  and  they  even  go  further,  for  they 
hoist  an  ensign  which  bears,  on  the  one  side,  the  cross  of  St 
George,  and  on  the  other  the  blood-red  colours  of  the  corsair. 
In  Parliament  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  care  which 
18  taken  to  avoid  those  verv  topics  to  which,  out  of  Parliament, 
the  people  have  been  taught  to  look  with  the  most  extreme  in- 
terest and  anxiety : 

'  Not  Sappho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
And  Sappho  perfumed  at  an  evening  mask,' 
differ  more  essentially  than  Tory  orators,  who,  during  the  re- 
cess, vented  slander  against  the  highest  and  fairest  in  the  land, 
and  performers  of  the  same  party,  who  at  Westminster,  like 
Bottom,  *  roar  you  like  any  sucking-dove.' 

The  best  eflForts  of  the  Tory  press,  and  of  certain  instruments 
in  the  Tory  cause,  were  exerted,  before  the  session,  to  accom- 
plish three  great  objects,  with  the  view  of  throwing  discredit  upon 
the  Government.  The  first  was  to  extend  and  exasperate  the  most 
unrelenting  antipathy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  its  pro- 
fessors ;  the  second,  to  excite  a  hatred  against  the  whole  Irish 
nation,  except  the  favoured  race  of  the  Orangemen  ;  the  third,  by 
the  vilest  and  most  calumnious  insinuations,  to  create  a  mistrust 
of  that  young,  interesting,  and  blameless  Sovereign,  to  whom  our 
sympathy  as  men,  and  our  allegiance  as  subjects,  are  equally  due. 
In  other  words,  the  active  partisans  who  have  engaged  to  do  the 
*  dirty  work'  for  their  friends,  have  placed  at  hazard  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Christian  charity,  of  national  strength,  of  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  and  of  chivalrous  respect  towards  a  woman,  young  and 
accomplished,  and  who,  a$  against  falsehood  and  calumny,  was 
defenceless.  We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  each  of  these  asser- 
tions, although  it  would  be  a  task  too  disgusting  to  collect  to« 
gether  all  the  filth  which  the  proceedings  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  would  supply. 

1.  What  can  be  said  of  the  following  resolution^  moved  by 
Sir  R.  Hill,  and  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  where  the  Earl 
of  Bradford  took  the  chair  ? — *  That  Popery,  m  the  idolatry,  in- 

*  tolerance,  and  perfidy  inseparable  from  the  system,  is  justly 

*  comparable  to  Jezebel  of  old ;  and  that  its  encouragement  in 
^  Great  Britain  is  as  directly  opposed  to  the  commandments  of 

*  Almighty  God,  and  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  promotion 

*  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  the  practices  of  Jezebel  were 
'  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Israel.'  What  can  be  said  of 
the  petitions  and  resolutions,  praying  against  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  political  oflice,  ten  years  after  their  eligibility 
to  such  appointments  had  been  recognised  by  law?  It  is  m  vain 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party — finding  the  grave  inconvenience  con« 
sequent  upon  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  Church — have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  these  decla- 
rations. In  vain  have  they  sought  to  persuade  others,  for  they 
could  scarcely  have  deceived  themselves,  that  the  particular  men, 
or  rather  two  out  of  three  of  the  gentlemen  selected  for  office, 
were  considered  to  be  objectionable  politically,  and  not  on  account 
of  their  creed.  No  one  is  weak  or  silly  enough  to  treat  this  un* 
candid  defence  with  any  respect  or  courtesy.  Is  there  any  limi- 
tation in  the  disgusting  and  uncharitable  resolution  which  we  have 
copied  ?  Is  it  the  tithe  resistance  of  Mr  Shell,  or  the  educational 
heresies  of  Mr  Wyse,  which  are  pointed  at  ?  No  such  thing.  It 
is.  Popery,  which  is  considered  by  these  pious  men  to  be  the  sign 
of  the  beast — the  abomination  of  desolation — the  accursed  thing, 
against  which  hostility  the  most  unrelenting,  and  exclusion  the 
most  complete,  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  nation.  This  scan- 
dalous calumny  against  the  creed  professed  by  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects — the  creed  of  thegpreat  majority  of  the  Christian 
world — is  cheered  at  public  meetings — it  is  placarded  on  the  cor- 
ners of  our  streets — it  is  sent  round  in"  circular  addresses — it  is 
used  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  adding  to  the  political  strength 
of  the  Tories  in  various  wretched  constituencies,  whose  preju- 
dices are  such  as  to  make  them  the  dupes  of  exaggerations  however 
gross,  and  delusions  however  apparent.  Such  men  may  perhaps 
be  persuaded  that  F^n^lon  was  bigoted,  that  Bossuet  was  igno* 
rant,  that  Pascal  possessed  neither  wit  nor  liberality ;  that  th 
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Benedictines  were  the  destroyers  of  historical  manuscripts,  tho 
Jesuits  the  enemies  of  classical  education,  and  ^  Marseilles's  good 
t  Bishop '  an  agent  for  the  propagation  of  the  plague^  in  place  of 
the  ministering  angel  who  ejcpos^  his  life  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  disease. 

2.  We  proceed  to  the  proof  of  our  next  position,  that  the  slime 
party  have  endeavoured  to  create  the  most  irreconcilable  national 
antipathies — an  oifence  scarcely  less  malignant  in  its  character 
than  the  first.  Is  there  any  observer,  however  careless— any 
reader  of  history,  however  unphilosophic  and  superficial — any 
public  man,  however  indiiferent  to  our  domestic  interests  and  to 
our*  foreign  relations — who  must  not  feel  that  the  most  difficult, 
but  the  most  important  task  which  the  British  Government  and 
the  Legislature  are  called  on  to  fulfil,  is  the  reconciliation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  substitution  of  benign  influ- 
ences for  the  bitter  recollections  of  evil  times  which  are  past  f 
The  invasion,  the  wars,  the  devastations,  the  religious  exclu* 
sions,  the  forfeitures,  the  rebellion,  the  union,  have  all  left  deep 
traces  of  sorrow  behind.  Evil-disposed  and  reckless  men  have 
been  but  too  ready,  and  at  times  but  too  successful,  in  their 
endeavours  to  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  hatred  for  former 
wrongs ;  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  (a  most  false  one)  that 
all  the  crimes  have  been  on  one  side  |  that  the  union  is  a  curse, 
and  that  England  never  can  be  looked  up  to  with  confidence  or 
affection.  But  this  feeling  was,  and,  we  fain  would  hope,  is, 
rapidly  subsiding.  For  the  attainment  of  this  result,  the  wise 
and  the  good  on  both  sides  were  labouring  with  equal  sincerity. 
The  malignity  of  party,  however,  interposes,  and  for  its  base 
and  unworthy  objects  calls  into  renewed  activity  all  the  terrible 
events  of  the  past,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. From  what  high  place,  and  on  what  authority,  were  the 
Irish  told  that  they  were  *  Aliens  in  religityn^  in  language^  and  m 

*  blood  f '  Is  there  any  quarter  of  Ireland,  however  remote,  into 
which  this  anathema  has  not  penetrated  ?     Is  there  one  single 

f feasant  so  uneducated,  and  so  obtuse,  as  not  to  understand  the 
mport  of  this  fearful  denunciation  ?  What  does  it  mean,  but 
present  inferiority  and  future  proscription  ?  Has  it  been  repeated 
in  terms  of  greater  exasperation  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  thati 
of  insolent  triumph  by  the  Orange  bigots  ?  Is  it  not  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  which  the  Conservatives  of  Canterbury  and  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  have  eagerly  responded  ?  Was  not  the 
following  statement  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
cheered  by  his  audience  ? — •  I  say  deliberately  that  the  people 

*  of  Ireland  are  bigoted  savages,  hardly  more  civilised  than  the 

*  natives  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  priests 
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*  and  laymeD,  are  alike  enemies,  aliens  as  they  are  in  blood,  ia 
'  language,  and  in  religion.'  These  are  fearful  signs  of  the  times, 
and  they  may  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  To  see  the  faculties 
of  men  perverted  to  sow  disunion  between  two  brethren,  is  a 
painful  exhibition  to  those  who  have  been  taught  that  *  blessed 

*  are  the  peacemakers.'  To  see  family  excited  against  family  is 
more  disastrous  still.  But  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  may  fall  and  be  forgotten.  The  Montagues 
and  the  Capulets  may  be  swept  away.  Nations  are  enduring, 
and  national  hatreds  are  equally  enduring.  Long  after  the  in- 
cendiary who  has  fired  the  train  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime, 
the  flame  continues  to  burn.  His  evil  deeds  survive  him,  and 
he  obtains  a  disgraceful  immortality  in  the  permanence  of  the 
evil  of  which  he  was  the  origin.  If  a  hatred  towards  England 
should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Irish  by  these  revilings, 
that  hatred  will  be  found  somewhat  more  formidable  than  the 
threats,  or  even  the  hostility,  of  the  Celestial  and  Flowery 
Empire.  Spirits  more  bold  than  Commissioner  Lin  will  be 
brought  into  play.  It  is  not  with  the  Hong  merchants  that  the 
British  Government  will  have  to  deal ;  and  a  more  important 
stake  may  be  risked  than  all  the  Congo  and  Bohea  in  existence. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  Dublin  and  Waterford  are  some-* 
what  nearer  than  Canton  and  Macao ;  and  that  foreign  sympa* 
thies,  which  could  not  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be 
wafted  with  ease  across  the  Channel.  All  these  are  considera- 
tions which  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  prudent  and  reasonable 
men,  however  unimportant  they  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
<  alien '  to  generous  sympathies,  and  disregardful  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  our  third  proposition,  and  that 
question  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  conduct  of  the  Cos* 
sacks  of  the  Tory  camp  has  been  the  most  base  and  malignant. 
Few  Englishmen  can  have  forgotten  the  burst  of  public  feeling 
which  was  displayed  on  the  accession  of  our  present  sovereign. 
That  event  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  monarchy. 
The  anti-Jacobin  spirit  of  the  times  succeeding  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  coincidence  between  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III.  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  had  given  to 
that  king  a  certain  hold  upon  the  attachment  of  the  people.  To 
this  his  irreproachable  domestic  habits  had  also  mainly  contri- 
buted. The  social  attractions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  early 
life,  and  his  graceful  manners,  had  cast  around  George  IV.  a 
degree  of  popularity,  which  nothing  but  his  selfish  voluptuous- 
Bess,  and  his  subsequent  desertion  of  his  early  friends  and  prin^ 
ttplcBt  could  have  destroyed.    William  IV.  enjoyed  and  deserve 
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the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  subjects,  so  far  as  respect  and 
confidence  could  be  won  by  simplicity  of  heart,  sincerity  of  good 
intention,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  perform  bis  duty.  Yet  no  one 
of  these  sovereigns  possessed  the  power  of  creating  any  enthusi- 
asm for  the  crown,  or  for  him  who  wore  it.  All  sentiments  of 
chivalrous  loyalty  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  political 
life ;  and  if  strong  personal  attachment  still  subsisted,  it  could 
only  be  found  in  the  friendship  of  an  ancient  equerry,  or  of  a 
superannuated  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  To  this  result,  partly 
attributable  to  the  commonplace  and  unpoetical  character  of  the 
three  last  monarchs,  the  cold-blooded  utilitarianism  of  the  last 
half  century  had  contributed.  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  there  was  exhibited  at  Kensington  palace  that  most  interest- 
ing scene,  which  the  pencil  of  our  countryman  Wilkie  has  so 
well  embodied  in  his  picture  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Queen  Victoria.  A  fair  princess,  just  entering  upon  the  first 
years  of  youth,  appeared  before  her  subjects  to  receive  those  of- 
ferings of  duty  and  allegiance  which  were  warmly,  affectionately, 
and  enthusiastically  tendered.  The  young  sovereign  had  a  claim 
upon  the  public  sympathy  for  the  sake  of  her  excellent  father, 
foremost  as  he  had  been  in  every  work  of  liberal  charity ;  that 
sympathy  was  increased  from  the  respect  felt  for  the  illustrious 
mother  who  had  superintended  the  education  of  her  royal  child. 
To  these  former  sources  of  interest  were  now  added  the  still 
higher  claims  of  the  young  sovereign  herself.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  awful  in  the  contrast,  between  the  youthful  being 
who  stood  before  her  councillors,  and  the  responsible  duties  which 
she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil.  The  eye  rested  with  anxiety  upon 
that  beautiful  and  unrufiled  brow  which  was  so  soon  to  sustain 
the  diadem  of  the  three  kingdoms — on  that  delicate  female  hand 
that  was  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  imperial  sceptre.  Her  youths 
her  innocence,  and  inexperience,  seemed  to  call  upon  all  classes 
of  her  subjects  for  dutiful  affection.  For  the  first  time  during  a 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  were 
moved  on  behalf  of  their  sovereign.  One  feeling  of  generous  devo- 
tion to  the  crown  pervaded  all  classes — blessings  and  prayers  for 
her  future  happiness  burst  from  every  lip.  These  kindly  emotions 
were  for  some  time  allowed  to  take  their  course  undisturbed  and 
unalloyed.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  interests  of  party,  and  efforts 
were  soon  begun,  in  order  to  disturb  the  pure  and  tranquil  current 
of  public  opinion.  Her  Majesty  was  found  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable offence  of  giving  her  fullest  confidence  to  her  Whig  Mi- 
nisters ;  and  that  offence  was  one  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Tory 
party.  Soon  after  her  Majesty's  accession,  anticipations  of  evil 
were  insidiously  suggested,  and  that  by  authorities  not  without 
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some  political  as  ivell  as  literary  importance.  In  a  contemporary 
Journal,  ranking  the  highest  among  the  organs  of  its  party,  the 
Queen  of  England  was  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
female  sovereigns  of  Portugal  and  Spain — the  right  of  whose  suc- 
cession was  disputed,  and  whose  thrones  had  been  polluted  with 
bloodshed,  revolution,  and  civil  strife.  The  British  public  were 
informed,  that  *  the  accession  of  three  female   sovereigns  had 

*  brought  the  principle  of  female  succession  to  a  severe  trial ;'  and 
it  was  added,  ^  that  those  may  well  be  excused  who  feel  alarm, 

*  if  not  anxiety/ — This  was,  however,  only  the  overture  to  the 
discreditable  drama  which  was  soon  to  follow.  Embittered 
by  disappointment — having  seen  political  power  brought  within 
reach  of  their  leaders — having  seen  political  power  withdrawn 
from  their  grasp,  by  the  spirit  and  resoluteness  of  the  Queen 
herself,  the  *  laboriously  vile '  among  the  Tories  began  the 
work  of  detraction.  Not  only  were  the  servants  of  the  Queen, 
but  the  Queen  herself  was  made  the  object  of  coarse  and  un- 
manly attack,  and  still  viler  insinuation.  We  could  not  have 
believed  that,  in  a  nation  of  high-minded  gentlemen,  such  a  course 
could  have  been  pursued ;  or,  if  ventured  upon  by  the  jackals 
of  party,  we  should  have  felt  confident  that  they  would  have 
been  driven  back  to  their  dens  by  the  whips  and  scourges  of  their 
more  honourable  keepers.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  hypocri* 
tical  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  public ; 
by  the  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  by  the  circulation  of  atrocious 
faisehoods.  Bigotry,  national  animosities,  the  evil  spirit  of  party 
divisions,  were  all  pressed  into  the  service.  A  private  calamity, 
which  all  united  in  deploring,  was  forced  into  cruel  promi- 
nence ;  a  domestic  misfortune  was  represented  as  a  martyrdom^ 
Nor  was  this  the  work  of  unknown  and  anonymous  libellers. 
This  did  not  proceed  from  the  lips  of  Chartists  or  Socialists. 
Members  of  Parliament,  in  public  meetings,  suggested  ana- 
logies drawn  from  *  the. forced  abdication'  of  James:  they 
proclaimed  *  that  Englishmen  would  not  consent  that  the  ^ 

*  should  be  degraded  and  debased  for  the  inglorious  ease 
'  created  being,   who  might  think  it  enough  if  the  mc 

*  lasted  her  time.'  Candidates  for  popular  favour  called 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  *  to  purge  th 
^  from  that  filth  which  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  all  bu 

*  who  did  not  know  virtue  from  vice,  purity  from  impu 
adding,  that  *  virgin  innocence  was  banished  from  the 
^  whilst  vice  rioted  rampant  at  the  royal  board.'  A  mic 
the  Church  of  England  stated,  in  language  still  moi 
cious,  that  ^  if  a  clergyman  were  admitted  as  a  |^uest 
/  royi^  board,  licentious  ribaldry  would  be  stopped  in  its 
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<  in  the  g^tMS  indulgence   of  whieh  be    feared    the    prcetnt 

<  profligate  inmates  of  the  palace  rejoiced  to  indulge/  But 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  add  to  these  disgusting  examples. 
The  exhibition  we  have  already  made  is  a  melancholy  one,  and 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  degrading  effects  produced  upon  the 
human  heart  by  disappointed  ambition,  and  by  exasperated  malig- 
nity. The  circulation  of  calumny  like  this,  by  men  whose  sta-» 
tion  gave  them  a  claim  on  public  attention  which  their  prind- 
pies  but  ill  merited,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some  mischief  in 
the  minds  of  the  prejudiced  and  the  ignorant.     This  mischief 

,  was  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  any  man  would 
be  so  base  as  to  invent  and  propagate  these  falsehoods  for  low 
party  purposes.  It  appeared  incredible  that  any  set  of  men 
would  have  sousfht  a  party  triumph  at  the  hazard  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Queen,  and  at  the  risk  of  her  just  estimation 
with  her  subjects.  With  the  events  of  the  summer  strong  la 
his  memory,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Lord  Melbourne  should 
have  spoken  of  the  *  power  of  falsehood'  as  he  did,  in  his  indignant 
reproof  in  the  House  of  Lords— ^  Living  amidst  misrepresenta- 

*  tion,  I,  my  Lords,  have  felt  the  power  of  falsehood.    I  know  thai 

<  falsehood  is  often  permitted  to  be  strong  for  a  considerable  time ; 

*  particularly  when  aided  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  abel 
^  Its  progress,  and  who  can  only  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny 

*  and  malignity.'  The  progress  of  these  abominable  inyentions 
is  better  described  in  the  literature  of  other  countries  than  in  our 
own,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  deficiency  in  this  respect 
arises  from  our  want  of  practice  in  these  low  intrigues— ^  Croyei 
^  moi,'  says  Beaumarchais,  ^  il  n'y  a  pas  de  plate  m^chancet^ 
^  pas  d'horreurs,  pas  de  conte  absurde,  qu'on  ne  fasse  adopter  aux 

*  oisifs  d*une  grande  ville ;  et  naus  avons  des  gem  dune  addresse. 
* D  abord  un  bruit  leger  rasant  le  sol  de  la  terre,  comme  Fhir- 

*  ondelle  avant  Torage ;  pianissimo,  murmure,  et  file,  et  seme  en 
^  courant,  le  trait  empoisonn^ ;  telle  bouche  le  recueille,  et  piano 

*  vous  le  glisse  a  Toreille  adroitement.    Le  mal  est  fait,  il  germei 

*  il  rampe,  il  chemine,  et  yous  voyez  calomnie  se  dresser,  siffler 

*  s*enfler,  grandir  A  vue  d'oeil.' 

We  are  as  far  from  insinuating  as  from  believing  that  this 
cruel  and  unmanly  wickedness  was  connected  with  the  known  and 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  party.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  those  leaderft 
thus  to  calumniate  their  sovereign,  by  raising  suspicions  in  the 
minds  of  subjects  whose  natural  feelings  would  otherwise  have 
overflowed  in  loyal  attachment.  These  leaders  should,  however, 
recollect  that  it  is  upon  the  owner  of  a  mad  dog  that  the  respon*- 
Mbility  rests,  and  not  upon  the  rabid  quadruped  itself.     To 
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rovert  to  our  fonner  illustration :  From  the  mast-head  of  the 
first-rate  which .  carries  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  no  flag  less 
honoured  than  the  cross  of  St  George  can  float.  The  red 
rovers  who  follow  in  his  wake,  are  those  whose  badge  and 
whose  warfare  is  of  a  far  different  character.  But  if  the  Tory 
leaders,  in  place  of  pluming  themselves  on  the  accumulation  of 
their  Parliamentary  stock  in  trade  when  it  is  brought  into  its 
finished  state,  will  but  condescend  to  examine  the  coarser  pro- 
cess of  the  early  stages  of  the  manufacture,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  they  owe  much  of  their  strength  to  the  un-' 
worthy  influences  and  moving  powers  which  we  have  exposed.  The 
machine  first  used  in  preparing  cotton  wool  for  the  spindle  is 
called  the  Devil ;  and  we  believe  the  same  name  might  without 
impropriety  be  given  to  the  agency  most  commonly  employed  at 
the  Tory  hustings,  and  at  too  many  Conservative  meetings. 

It  is  true,  that  on  many  points  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  disavowed, 
and  indignantly  disclaimed  the  leading  principles  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  has  even  done  more — he  has  affirmed  that  it  is  for 
himself,  and  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is  to  be  held  respon* 
sible.  He  has  stated,  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Town- 
Hall  at  Tam worth,  are  the  only  positions  from  which  his  prin^ 
ciples  are  to  be  made  known.  We  doubt  the  practicability  of 
acting  upon  so  austere  a  principle ;  but  even  if  practicable,  the 
principle  appears  to  us  alike  inconsistent  with  the  duty,  and  with 
the  influence,  of  a  leader  of  a  great  party.  A  more  complete 
deathblow  to  party  attachment  cannot  be  struck  than  by  such 
a  declaration  of  want  of  sympathy  from  a  leader  to  his  followers. 
A  private  person,  or  a  proud  and  selfish  philosopher,  may  retire 
into  seclusion  like  one  of  those  solitary  birds  which  haunt  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains.  A  private  member  of  Parliament  may 
act  alone,  and  may  deliver  his  oracles  as  his  inclination  prompts. 
A  leader  must  act  upon  other,  nobler,  and  more  kindly  princi- 
ples. As  he  acquires  power  from  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
so  he  incurs  responsibility  also — a  responsibility  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  to  his  party.  He  is  to  be  their  adviser,  their  protec- 
tor, and  their  friend,  as  well  as  their  organ.  He  must  be  loved 
and  esteemed,  to  be  cordially  supported.  To  disclaim  all  parti- 
eipatton  in  their  opinions — to  cast  them  aside,  except  when  tiiey 
are  to  be  numbered  in  a  division,  is  to  estrange  them  from  him — 
to  alight,  we  had  almost  said  to  insult  them.  This  course  be- 
comes suspicious,  if  this  proud  silence  of  the  chief  affords  him  an 
increase  of  strength.  If  the  opinions  of  his  supporters,  and  from 
which  he  conscientiously  differs,  are,  during  the  recess  and  at 
elections,  made  profitable  to  his  party,  his  silence  may  then  be 
aocounted  for.     Withdraw  from  the  Tory  ranks  those  men  wh 
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owe  their  rettirn  lo  opinions  disclaiaied  indignantly  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel ; — let  htm  reject  in  Ireland  «U  but  those  who  concur 
with  him  in  applyin^^  the  epithet  of  *  Vagrabond'  to  the  man  who 
raises  the  Orange  flag ; — let  him  refase  the  support  of  all  who 
seek  a  repeal  of  the  New  Poor- Law,  or  whose  agents  chalk  No 
Popery  on  the  walls, — the  number  of  his  troops  will  not  exceed 
the  land  forces  of  the  republic  of  San  Merino. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  and  said  with  some  justice,  that  it 
would  not  oe  fair  to  condemn  the  Tory  party  for  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  more  violent  friends.     ^  It  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 

*  ficult  problems  in  practical  politics,'  observes  Lord  Dudley  in 
one  of  his  admirable  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  <  to  know 
^  how  for  a  party  ong^t  to  go  in  protecting  over-aealous  friends* 

*  The  safest  and  honestest  side  to  err  on  is  that  of  protecting  them 
^  too  long.  Yet  it  is  an  irksome  duty.'  Now,  granting  all  this, 
and  assuming  farther  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  remain  in  happy  and  convenient  ignorance  of  the 
misdeeds  of  their  friends,  or  that  they  want  the  power  to  restrain 
and  guide  the  party— ^'tV!*  regnentj  maU  ne  gouvement  pas — 
it  can  yet  be  shown,  from  the  acts  of  the  Tory  leaders  themselves, 
that  in  their  looseness  of  principle  they  almost  contend  for  the 
mastery  with  their  followers.  We  can  show  how  ready  the  leaders 
have  been  to  misrepresent — how  prone  to  exaggerate — how  reck- 
less of  consequences  affecting  the  public,  where  a  party  object  is 
to  be  gained.  If  we  look  at  the  late  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
upon  the  Vote  of  Confidence — if  we  examine  his  arguments  in 
detail — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  their  great  disin- 
genuousness.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  perceive,  that  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  which  he  is  now  pleasecl  to  refer  is  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Grey.  To  this,  as  Whigs,  we  have  nothing  to  object;  on 
the  contrary,  we  trust  the  day  may  never  come  when  the  high 
principles  of  that  g^eat  and  excellent  man  should  cease  to  be 
objects  of  grateful  admiration  and  respect.  But  if,  as  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  admits,  the  state  of  the  empire  was  truly  described  by 
Lord  Grey  on  the  9th  July  1834  ; — if  <  the  internal  state  of  the 

*  country  was  improved ;  if  trade  was  in  a  sound  and  healthv 

<  condition ;  if  public  credit  was  secure,  and  all  interests,  agpn- 

<  culture  excepted,  had  been  promoted;  if  political  and  trades' 
'  unions  had  disappeared,  and  the  firm  administration  of  the 
^  ordinary  laws  had  been  attended  with  complete  success,' — 
does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  he  and  his  friends  were  the  most 
factious  of  men,  in  opposing,  with  unrelenting  violence.  Lord 
Grey  and  his  colleagues  ?  If  he  so  respects  and  praises  Lord 
Grey  in  1840,  how  can  he  justify  his  bitter  attacks  continued 
from  1830  to   1834?     We  may  only  add,  in  passing,  that  the 
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period  of  prMpeiky  %o  vUefa  Sir  Robert  Peel  refen,  namely, 
the  Oth  Jiuy  1834,  was  not  daring  the  Administration  of  which 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  their  friends  formed  a  part. 
It  was^  on  the  ooAtranr,  during  the  Ministry  from  which  they  had 
seceded  several  months  before -^a  Ministry  designated  by  one  of 
these  seeeders,  with  such  ooneiliatory  el^zance  of  expression,  as 
the  <  Thimble-Rig  Ministry.'  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  disco- 
vered that  the  country  now  presents  a  contrast  to  its  condition  in 
1834.  Trade,  it  seems,  is  now  in  an  unsound  and  unhealthy  con- 
dition ;  public  credit  is  now,  according  to  his  judgment,  decayed ; 
the  country  is  convulsed  with  politick  disorder ;  insubordination 
is  spreading  far  and  wide;  and  rebellion  and  insurrection  are 
now  raising  their  heads.  ,  A  more  signal  instance  of  exaggeration 
can  hardly  be  cited.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  no  small  sur- 
prise to  those  whom  he  addressed,  to  find  that  these  tremendous 
calamities  had  befidlen  their  country,  and  that  they  had  not 
sooner  been  made  aware  of  the  distressing  facts.  ^  The  country 
^  is  ruined,'  argues  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ana  ^  for  this  ruin  the  Go- 
<  vemment  is  responsible/  Unless  both  these  propositions  can  be 
made  out,  his  ailment  is  without  force.  We  will  not  weary  our 
readers  by  statistical  details,  to  show  how  very  unfounded  is  the 
supposition  of  such  a  general  decay  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
We  are  contented  to  refer  them  to  the  very  excellent  and  practi- 
cal speech  of  Mr  Hawes.  Admitting,  as  we  regret  to  say  we  must 
do,  that  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  many  former  years,  particular 
branches  of  trade  are  unfortunately  in  a  state  of  depression,  we 
may  still  enquire  by  what  ingenious  logic  the  difficulties  which 
have  occurred  in  the  American  market  can  be  traced  to  the  acts 
or  the  opinions  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  If  our  calamities  can  be 
connected  with  anv  branch  of  our  home  policy,  it  is  with  our  pre- 
sent Corn-Laws  tnat  they  are  connected ;  laws  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  foreign  market  for  our  manufactures, 
of  raising  the  price  of  food,  and,  by  forcing  an  export  of  bul- 
lion, deronp^ing  the  circulation  of  die  whde  empire.  For  this 
state  of  thugs,  the  responsibility  rests  rather  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  than  with  Lord  John  RusseU.  Let  us  enquire  from  a  man 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  any  poli- 
tical advocate  can  be,  whether  these  commerml  distresses  have 
been  increased,  or  have  been  mitigated  by  the  acts  of  the  Govem- 
miemU  We  shsdl  refer  to  a  late  publication  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Jones  Loyd,  a  writer  whose  authority  is  equally  eminent  among 
men  of  science  and  practical  men.  It  is  in  the  following  words 
that  he  describes  a  measure  of  the  Government,  and  states  its 
beneficial  consequences : — *  The  Usury  laws  have  been  partially 
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^  repealed)  and  great  benefit  hat  arisen  from  the  meatare.     It  is 

<  diffieuk  to  my  to  what  extremity  tke  Bank  wouid  have  been  redu- 
^  ced  without  this  protecting  power.    The  partial  repeal  of  these 

*  laws  has  been  ofincahulMe  adoeaUage  to  the  commercial  com- 

*  munity,  by  securing  the  free  circulation  of  capital,  and  the 

*  power  of  determining  the  application  of  it  to  those  quarters  in 

<  which  the  demand  may  be  most  intense*     This  is  the  true 

<  source  from  which  support  to  public  and  private  credit,  in  pe^ 
^  riods  of  emergency,  ought  to  be  given.'  This  measure,  so  de- 
scribed, was  vehemently  objected  to  by  the  Tory  Opposition. 
Even  while  we  are  writing  this  article,  the  proceedings  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bank  or  England  proprietors,  furnish  us  with 
friller  and  more  recent  evidence  in  disproof  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
allegation  of  any  general  ruin  and  decay  of  trade.   '  On  the  19  th 

<  of  March,  Mr  Young,  a  bank  proprietor,  begged  to  ask  whe- 
'  ther  the  Bank  had  not,  during  the  last  six  months,  discounted 
'  a  large  amount  of  commercial  bills,  and  whether  there  had  been 

<  any  loss?' — *  The  Governor  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 

*  the  discounts  bad  amounted  to  Forty  Millions;  and  he  was  happy 
'  to  add,  that  such  was  the  state  of  credit,  that  there  had  been 
^  but  three  failures,  and  that  the  Batik  had  only  sustained  a  loss 

Upon  this  evidence  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  dismiss  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  statement  of  total  ruin,  as  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less assertions  that  was  ever  hazarded  to  promote  the  objects  of  a 
political  party. 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  public  credit  has  been  impaired ; 
and  the  proof  relied  on  is  the  discount  to  which  Exchequer  bills 
had  fallen  before  the  late  increase  of  interest.  Is  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  informed  that  there  are  other  public  securities  in 
the  market  besides  Exchequer  bills,  and  that  neither  the  prices  of 
the  public  frinds,  nor  the  state  of  the  Savings  banks,  have  exhi* 
bited  any  proofs  of  the  decay  of  public  credit  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
assertion  might,  indeed,  have  been  justified  in  1825,  under  Lord 
Liverpool's  Government,  when  the  floating  debt  fell  to  a  discount 
of  84s.,  and  when  stock  was  nearly  unsaleable ;  it  might  also  have 
been  justified  in  1882,  when  the  dread  of  the  accession  of  a  Tory 
Government  produced  a  run  upon  the  Savings  banks.  If  further 
evidence  be  required  to  rebut  this  statement,  we  might  refer  to 
the  terms  at  which  the  funding  operation  was  completed  during 
the  last  session,  as  a  proof  that  the  public  credit  of  the  empire 
was  never  at  any  previous  period  more  firm  and  more  assured. 

The  more  serious  accusation  is  reserved  for  the  last.  The  coun- 
try, it  appears,  *  is  convulsed  with  disorder ;  insubordination  is 
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<  spreading  far  and  wide ;  and  rebellion  and  insurrection  are  rearing 

<  their  heads/  Can  these  high-sounding  figures  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  sober  seriousness  ?  We  do  not  deny, 
on  the  contrary  it  is  part  of  our  case  to  admit)  that  in  some  few 
districts  a  lamentable  spirit  of  disorder  had  arisen.  These  dis- 
orders were  neither  to  the  extent  stated,  nor  did  they  equal 
similar  movements  in  times  past ;  nor  yet  are  they  attributable 
to  the  causes  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends  are  pleased 
to  refer  them.  The  spirit  of  outrage  broke  out  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouth,  and  much  anxiety  was  also  justly  felt  in  some  of  the 
northern  manu&cturing  districts.  But  no  general  disaffectioQ 
existed,  such  as  that  described  in  the  metaphors  of  the  Tory 
leader.  Contrast  the  state  of  the  country  in  1839  and  in  No- 
vember 1830.  Compare  the  legacy  left  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Government  to  that  of  Lord  Grey,  with  the  most 
alarming  account  which  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the  Newport 
riots.  Examine  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  last  weeks  in  November,  and  the  first  week  in  December 
1830 ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  thirty- 
eight  Members  of  Parliament  were  compelled  to  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  their  several  districts. 
The  names  of  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  Mr  Portman,  Mr  Bennett, 
Mr  Flemtbg,  Lord  Surrey,  Lord  Mandeville,  Lord  Norreys,  Mr 
R«  Palmer,  Sir  R.  Vivian,  Lord  Darlington,  Lord  Jermyn,  Lord 
Francis  Osborne,  Lord  James  Townshend,  and  many  others, 
prove  sufficiently  that  a  frightful  spirit  of  insubordination  had 
extended  itself  through  Kent,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey, 
Huntingdonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Cornwall,  Shropshire, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk.  Yet  it  is  the  Tory  party 
who,  with  these  facts  before  them,  now  presume  to  call  upon 
the  people  of  England  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government,  and  to  trust  exclusively  in  their 
powers  of  preserving  the  public  peace  I 

Whilst  there  are  some  resemblances,  there  are  also  strong 
contrasts,  between  the  late  events  at  Newport,  and  the  similar 
outrages  which  occurred  under  the  bland  influences  of  Tory  rule 
in  former  times.  Ireland  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  furnished 
to  England  increased  means  of  security  and  of  protection.  Her 
garrisons  are  dismantled — regiment  after  regiment  is  with- 
drawn ;  peace  is  nevertheless  maintained,  and  the  alarmists  are 
now  reduced  to  the  lamentable  necessity  of  having  no  enemy 
to  contend  with  but  Father  Mathew,  the  ^  tee-totaller,'  and 
no  danger  to  apprehend  but  a  danger  to  the  Excise  by  the  pro- 
gress of  temperance  societies.      Another  strong  contrast  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  means  of  repression  successfully  resorted  to. 
No  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act ;  no  Gagging  Bills ; 
no  restrictions  upon  the  press,  have  been  resorted  to.  On  the 
contrary,  the  complaint  nas  been,  that  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment too  openly  declared  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  English  liberty.  We  bless  them  for  it ;  and  feel 
convinced  that  those  declarations,  so  unfairly  quoted  and  turned 
against  them,  have  been  among  the  principal  causes  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  peace.  The  ordinary  law  has  at  the  same  time  been  vigorous- 
ly enforced  ;  and  the  best  proof  that  the  prosecutions  have  been 
properly  directed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  striking  fact,  that  out 
of  290  persons  committed  for  trial,  232  have  been  convicted. 

But  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  this  subject.  Let  us  imagine  that 
the  insurrection  at  Newport  was  the  first  that  had  ever  occur- 
red since  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler ;  that  Luddites  had  never  been 
known  in  Nottinghamshire,  or  riotous  meetings  in  St  George's 
Fields  or  at  Manchester;  we  may  still  deny  that  the  Whig 
Government  are  to  be  justly  held  responsible  for  the  Welsh  dis- 
turbances. If  our  space  permitted,  and  the  patience  of  our  readers 
would  allow,  we  might  trace  the  evil  spirit  to  a  very  different  cause. 
We  could  show  the  origin  of  these  disturbances  in  the  combination 
between  Toryism  and  Chartism.  We  could  exhibit  tlft  unholy 
alliance  between  Oastler  and  Feargus  O'Connor,  between  the 
Rev.  Mr  Stephens  and  Mr  Bronterre  O'Brien.  The  manufac- 
turing labourers  were  taught  and  encouraged  by  the  Tories  how 
to  combine  against  their  employers.  The  working-classes  were 
excited  bv  Conservative  agitators  to  organize  themselves  in  resist- 
ance to  the  Poor- Law.  The  cry  for  the  torch  and  the  dagger 
was  first  breathed  from  reverend  lips.  Such  were  the  masters 
under  whom  Frost  and  Williams  received  their  first  lessons  in 
violence  and  crime ;  and  yet  Sir  Robert  Peel,  forgetful  in  what 
normal  schools  this  frightful  instruction  was  given — forgetful,  too, 
that  partisans  of  his  own  were  the  teachers — was  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  he  could  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people  of  England,  that  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
Russell  were  the  delinquents ;  and  that  a  specific  for  all  these 
disorders  would  be  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tories  to 
Downing  Street. 

In  our  latter  observations,  our  readers  will  have  perceived 
that  WQ  have  not  dealt  with  any  mere  Thersites.  We  have 
refuted  the  argument?,  and  exposed  the  objects  of  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 

«  Hoc  Ithacu3  velit,  et  mag^no  mercentur  Atrida.' 
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It  would  be  a  great  &llacy»  however^  to  ima^ne  tbat  tlie  delio- 
quencies  we  have  described  are  the  only  offences  to  be  complained 
of*  Far  from  it.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Canadian 
struggle,  when  the  integrity  of  the  empire  aeemed  endangered 
by  aggression  from  witboutf  and  by  internal  commotion,  the 
possibility  of  assailing  Lord  Dm'ham  and  the  Government  was 
too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  When  the  authority  of 
the  Home  Government,  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity  were 
alike  disregarded  by  the  Jamaica  legislature,  the  social  existence 
of  that  island  was  endangered  to  secure  a  party  triumph.  The 
colonies  were  taught  this  fearful  lesson,  that  the  destinies  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  power  of  a  legislature  in  which  they  are  not 
directly  represented,  were  considered  unimportant  if  civil  war  in 
the  one  instance,  or  contumacy  in  the  other,  could  be  turned  to 
the  profit  of  party.  When  the  result  of  the  gigantic  movements 
on  the  Indus  were  uncertain.  Sir  James  Graham  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  assault,  with  that  chivalrous  and  generous  courage 
which  loves  to  display  itself  in  attack  upon  the  absent.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  restrained,  possibly  by  a  higher  and  a  more 
patriotic  authority  ;  and  he  has  since  been  called  upon  to  join  in 
an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  military  gloria  of  the  cam- 
paign. When  measures  of  force  were  most  reluctantly  resorted 
to  against  Holland,  the  virtues  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  importance  of  the  Dutch  alliance  were  the  continued  themes. 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  very  measures  so  complained  of,  gave 
to  Lord  Palmerston  the  strength  which  he  used  with  such  signal 
success  when  Belgium  subsequently  drew  back  from  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  terms  of  pacification  proposed.  When  General 
Evans  and  the  British  Legion  were  contending  against  the  most 
fearful  difficulties,  how  uncharitable  and  unpatriotic  were  the 
Tory  commentators !  The  very  courage  of  tne  British  troops 
was  undervalued,  and  the  most  flattering  designation  with  which 
they  were  favoured  was  that  of  blood thirstv  mercenaries.  Let  a 
foreign  sovereign  strengthen  his  alliance  with  England,  and  he  is 
spoken  of  with  disrespect  or  mistrust.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
tnat  a  cloud,  however  temporary,  has  cast  some  shadow  between 
his  court  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  becomes  an  immediate 
object  of  interest  and  of  encomium.  If  Lord  Palmerston  asks  for 
new  powers  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
to  suppress  the  abominations  of  the  Slave-Trade,  a  charge  is 
made  against  the  Government  for  a  supposed  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  an  independent  state.  A  tone  of  discourtesy,  if  not  of 
insult,  towards  the  United  States,  is  adopted  in  debate,  which, 
if  it  had  pervaded  the  despatches  sent  from  Downing  Street,  or 
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the  eonferences  Ht  WashingtoDy  would  have  produced  that  great- 
est of  all  calamities,  a  war  between  the  two  British  nations 
destined  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Par- 
liament is  invited  to  believe,  that  British  commercial  interests  are 
Delected,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Palmerston's  treaties  with  Austria 
and  with  Turkey  have  been  ratified.  Our  influence  is  said  to  be 
disregarded,  when  our  mediation  has  preserved  peace  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  has  stopped  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  Mexico.  Attack  after  attack  has  been  repelled,  not  only 
by  argument,  but — by  that  which  is  still  better — by  success. 
Luckuy  for  those  asssolants^  whose  occupation  would  otherwise 
have  been  gone,  the  Flowery  Empire  promises  to  afford  them  a 
new  field  of  battle ;  and  Commissioner  Lin  will  probably  suc- 
ceed to  that  discreditable  protection  so  long  bestowed  upon 
Carlos  and  Miguel.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Tory  attack  was 
prepared  for  the  alternative,  either  of  war  or  peace  at  Canton.  If 
we  had  submitted  to  the  barbarous  tyranny  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  Captain  Eliott,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  been  hailed  as 
a  martyr;  the  degradation  of  the  British  flag  would  have  been 
said  to  be  complete.  But  when  the  Government  have  shown 
that  they  will  act  with  vigour,  in  order  to  procure  retribution 
for  the  wrongs  already  perpetrated,  and  security  against  their 
recurrence,  dl  the  sympathies  of  the  Carlton  Club  are  at 
the  commaiid  of  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  mandarins. 
The  principles  which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
sacred  by  the  Tory  party,  have  all  been  set  at  nought.  The  most 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  have  been  disregarded.  The 
promotions  in  the  army  and  marine  have  been  questioned  in 
Parliament ;  and  we  regret  to  add  that  one,  who  had  himself 
filled  the  highest  station  at  the  Admiralty,  did  not  hesitate  to 
suggest  to  the  gallant  officers  of  the  navy,  that,  in  the  present 
times,  political  subserviency  was  more  appreciated  than  public 
service  and  professional  claims.  It  is  true  that  the  chastisement 
inflicted  for  these  unjust  charges,  in  Mr  Charles  Wood's  brilliant 
and  generdus  defence  of  the  Board  of  which  he  had  been  the 
organ  and  the  ornament,  was  signal  and  severe.  The  punish- 
ment^ so  deservedly  bestowed,  was  Such  as  almost  to  change  our 
indignation  into  pity.  The  bitter,  but  calm  and  most  conclusive 
refutation  there  ffiven,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  house  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  and  by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  Bishop  ik  Exeter  might  charitably  suggest  that  it  would 
produce  a  moral  reformation.  We  do  not  indulge  in  so  bitter  a 
sarcasm  or  so  sanguine  a  hope. 

It  might  liave  been  ekpeeted  that)  oil  one  Subject  at  the  leastf 
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higher  and  better  influences  would  have  prevailed ;  and  thatftome 
consideration  might  have  been  shown  where  the  public  credit  of 
the  country  was  concerned.     The  discussion  of  finance  questions 
forms,  howeyer,  no  such  exception.     During  the  last  six  years^ 
the  complaint  of  the  Opposition  has  been  that  the  great  branches 
of  the  service,  those  on  which  the  safety  of  England  depends, 
had  been  sacrificed  to  a  love  of  economy.     In  the  late  debate, 
the  increased  estimates  are  ostentatiously  stated  as  a  proof  of 
delinquency.     The  increase  of  the  pubhc  debt  has  been  pro- 
claimed, without  referring  to  the  Slave  Indemnity,  by  which  that 
increase  of  debt  was  produced.     That  greatest  of  all  ofiences, 
the  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  petitions  coming  from  all 
quarters  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  postage,  is  made  the  subject 
of  renewed  vituperation.     *  As  to  your  pledge  of  making  good 
<  the  deficiency  which  may  arise  on  this  side/  observed  Lord 
Stanley,'  *  we  scorn,  we  repudiate  that  pledge.'    If  this  was  our 
opinion,  which  it  is  not,  we  should  not  venture  to  address  such 
vituperation  to  the  large  majority  by  which  the  resolution  so  as- 
sailed had  been  voted.     If  the  security  taken  had  been  merely  a 
naked  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  it  very  wise  on  the 
part  of  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  statesman,  to  hold  up  to  public 
contempt  a  solemn  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  which  he 
belongs  ?    Is  it  prudent  to  suggest  that  a  resolution  entered  into 
by  a  very  large  majority  in  one  session,  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
no  avail  in  the  next  ?    Did  Lord  Stanley  maintain  this  doctrine, 
when,  in  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  ques- 
tion of  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  met  by  a  counter-resolution  ? 
What  would  have  been  his  indignant  reply,  if,  after  that  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed,  Mr  O'Connell  had  stated  that  he  treated 
it  ^  with  scorn  and  contempt.'     In  the  case  of  the  reduction  of 
the  postage,  the  security  is  greater.     The  pledge  is  given  not  by 
a  mere  resolution,  but  by  the  whole  legislature,  it  being  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.     It  stands  recorded  as  the  considera- 
tion for  which  the  reduction  of  posti^e  was  conceded.     We  may 
be  told  by  Lord  Stanley,  that  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament signifies  as  little  as  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    We  may  be  told  that  the  statute  as  well  as  the  resolution 
deserved  to  be  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt     Will  Lord 
Stanley  venture  to  go  so  Seu*  ?     How  often  has  he  relied  on  the 
recitals  in  the  Act  of  Union  respecting  the  Irish  Churdi  as 
giving  security  and  strength  to  that  anomalous  establishment ; 
how  often  has  he  relied  on  those  recitals  as  constituting  an  in- 
defeasible title  which  cannot  be  disturbed ;  and  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  force  of  the  obli§ation  is  not  equally  stror 
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in  the  one  case  at  in  the  other  ?  Lord  Stanley's  alarm  may, 
however,  be  diminished;  for  another  security  is  inserted  in 
the  very  bill  on  which  he  animadverts.  On  this  he  has  pre- 
served a  prudent  silence.  The  reduction  of  postage  holds  good 
for  one  year  only ;  and  should  the  House  of  Commons  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  d^dent  in  principle  as  Lord  Stanley  re- 
presents them  to  be,  the  million  and  a  half  of  revenue  which 
IS  said  to  have  been  so  injuriously  sacrificed,  would  be  at 
once  brought  back  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  security  of  the  public  creditor.  As  if 
all  these  misrepresentations  and  suppressions  were  not  considered 
adequate  to  raise  the  cry  of  Conservative  alarm,  a  bolder  mea- 
sure was  resorted  to.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Herries, 
calling  for  financial  disclosures,  of  a  character  and  at  a  time 
quite  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Parliamentary  contention. 
Though  the  proposition  was  one  which  some  of  the  Tory  mem- 
bers connected  with  commerce  declined  to  support,  it  was  unfor- 
tunately carried,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  tne  public  securities 
was  the  consequence  of  this  party  decision. 

We  have  hastily  and  imperfectly  placed  in  contrast  to  each  other 
the  leading  characteristics— the  prmciples  of  the  two  contending 
parties.  We  might  easily  have  carried  our  illustrations  much 
further.  We  might  have  opened  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  itself 
decisive  of  the  Question ;  for  the  triumph  of  Lord  Ebring^on 
seems  now  complete  and  undeniable.  We  might  have  contrasted 
the  energy  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  giving  a  notoriety  and  an 
interest  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Socialists,  with  the 
opposition  given  to  the  Government  Scheme  of  Elducation.  We 
might  have  congratulated  the  Tories  upon  the  new  love  of  eco- 
nomy which  thev  exhibited  in  reducing  the  grant  proposed  for 
the  husband  of  the  Queen,  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  constitution  of  England  which  they  have  displayed. 
We  might  also  have  said  a  word  on  the  postponement  of  Prinoe 
Albert's  Naturalization  Act,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
one  single  peer  whose  pleasures  called  him  into  the  country. 
These  considerations,  though  secondary  in  importance  to  the  argu- 
ments on  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  those  who  seek  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The 
Speeches  on  the  want  of  confidence  motion,  which  we  re- 
joice to  see  have  been  published  for  general  circulation,  will 
enable  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  the  contending  parties. 
On  their  relative  merits  the  Commons  have  decided,  and  pub* 
lie  opinion  will  now  have  to  decide.  The  question  is  rather 
one  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  than  between  LcnrI 
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Melbomne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  though  our  conclusion  would 
be  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  latter  could  carry  <m  an  efficient  ^vemment,  con- 
ristent  in  its  policy,  whilst  encumbered  with  the  followers  who 
form  the  strength  of  his  forces.  There  are  some  am«ng  them, 
with  whom  he  could  not  march  through  Coventry.  The 
Tory  leader  is  much  more  in  advance  of  nis  party  than  he  is 
behind  the  just  expectations  of  the  pec^le.  How  often  must  he 
not  say  with  Lord  Dudley, — *  Nooody  has  a  greater  dislike  to 

*  Tory  prejudices  than  I  nave ;  but  unhappily  the  Tories  form 
^  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  which  tne  <^  Radicals  '^  are 

*  to  be  opposed  ?'  The  public  at  large  cannot  fail  to  attribute 
this  opimon  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however  cautiously  it  may  be  sup- 
pressed on  his  part.  This  belief  cannot  fail  to  generate  mistrust 
and  dislike  on  the  part  of  his  supporters.  This  must  be  fatal,  if 
they  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  government. 
It  is  more  than  probable  we  may  yet  see  the  bitter  cup  which 
was  prepared  for  Mr  Canning  in  1827,  returned  to  the  lips  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  himself.  His  ostracism  may  be  distant,  but  to 
us  it  appears  to  be  certain. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell continue  to  act  with  spirit  but  with  prudence ;  satisfied  to 
achieve  practical  good,  let  them  not  propose  any  measure  in 
which  they  are  not  confident  that  public  opinion  will  support 
them.  Faithful  to  their  sovereign,  true  to  the  people,  disdain- 
ing to  acquire  strength  by  exciting  national  antipatnies  or  reli- 
E'ous  bigotry,  but  unflinching  in  their  desire  to  extend  know- 
dge,  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  freedom,  their  strength 
will  augment.  They  have  averted  a  risk,  if  not  a  clanger  in 
India,  and  have  triumphed.  They  have  seen  the  tyrannical 
usurpers  with  whom  they  would  not  condescend  to  allv  them- 
selves, expelled  from  the  Peninsula.  The  complete  and  brilliant 
success  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  Mr  Thompson,  g^ves  to 
Pariiament  the  opportunity  of  settling  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Britbh  North  America;  unless,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance should  tempt*  the  Church  to  frustrate  this  gpreat  and 
happy  adiustment.  Ireland  is  in  repose  and  contentment.  These 
are  benefits  which  the  sober-minded  and  rational  part  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  disposed  to  place  at  risk.  Public  confidence  in 
the  Queen's  Government  must  increase  diuly.  But,  to  insure  this 
result,  the  political  friends  of  the  party  must  act  with  discretion 
and  with  forbearance.  They  must  place  a  willing  and  generous 
confidence  in  the  exeeDeot  men  who  are  now  lupi»ly  barged 
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\?itli  the  administration  of  affiairs.  Content  to  adyance  gradu- 
ally, provided  they  are  sure  that  we  are  advancing,  the  Liberal 
party  should  remelnber  that  even  the  most  enlightened  of  Tory 
statesmen  is  one  who  states  his  apprehension  of  shipwreck  *  on 

*  the  dirty  and  muddy  shores  of  progressive  reform!*  When  the 
course  which  we  believe  the  public  to  be  desirous  of  steering  is 
thus  contemptuously  described,  we  doubt  the  policy  of  accepting 
the  services  of  a  Conservative  pilot.  The  maxim  quoted  from 
Lord  Bacon  by  Sir  James  Graham,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
people  than  it  is  to  monatchs.     *•  It  is  in  vain  to  consult  of 

*  matters  if  w^  do  not  consult  of  persons  also.     Matters  arc 

*  nothing  but  dead  images  ;  but  the  execution  of  affairs  consists 
<  in  the  ehoice  of  persons.' 


•  Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech,  p.  10. 


Ab*  CXUV.  mU  be  jPublMied  in  July. 
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the  Bladder.     Second  Edition.     12mo.     7s. 
By  J.  Williams,  M.D.     8fo.     10s.  Gd. 
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W.  Conlson  on  Diseases  of  the  PMder  ^4  Prost^t^  Glaod.  S«eond 
Edition.     8vo.     78. 

Sir  Astley  Copper  on  the  Anatomy  of  ((le  Brea^tt  4to.  With  Atlas 
of  PUtes.    3/.  88. 

Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Consequence^  of  flabitoal  Constipation. 
By  J.  Bume.     8vo.     78.  6d. 

A  Manual  on  the  Bowels,  &c.    By  J.  Black,  M.D.     12aio.    5s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Sipbilis.     By  H.  Mayo.     8vo.     da.  6d. 

The  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecnro.  By  W.  .1.  E.  Wilson,  limo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Facts  \n  Mesmerisip,  &o.     By  ^be  Rev*  C.  H*  Townsend,  A.M.   Post 

670.       128. 

Pn  the  Influence  of  Artificial  Light  in  causing  Impaired  Visbn,  By 
J,  Hunter,  M.D.     Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

MECHANICS  AMD  BMOINBBRING. 

Tredgold's  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,  Third  Edition. 
4to.     2/.  28. 

MISCBI.LANB0U8  LITB)14TURB. 

EncyclopsQdia  Britannica.     Seventh  Xditioo.     Part  CX VI.     68. 

Fortnightly  issue.    Parts  CXLIII,  to  CL.    Ss.  each. 

^.     Vol.  XX.— I.    Bds.    18^. 

.     Monthly  Repuhlication,  in  full  cloth,  lettered.    Vol.  XIV. 

_I.  to  XV.— I.     Each  18s. 

Beckford's  ThoMghts  on  Hunting.     New  Edition.     12roo.    Q%, 

Essays,  (.etters  from  Abroad,  &c.  ^c.  By  P.  B.  Shelley.  Edited  by 
Mrs  Sbeliey.     2  vols,  post  Svo.     208. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Works.     Vol.  IV.    Svo.     12s. 

Bayldon  on  Rents  and  Tillage.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  By  John 
Donaldson.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Heathen  Gods.     12mo.     Gs. 

W.  Black  on  Brewing.     Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.     128. 

Chartism.     By  T.  Carlyle.     Post  Svo.     58. 

Tables  of  Interest.     By  W.  Ferguson.     12mo.    5s. 

The  Eglinton  Tournament,  and  Gentleman  Unmasked.  By  P.  Bnchaa*. 
Foolscap.     5s. 

Laconics.     New  and  Cheap  Edition.     3  vols.  18mo.     8s. 

Publishers*  Circular — Catalogue  of  Books  for  18S9.  Royal  Svo.  la.  6d. 

The  People  8  Letter-Bag  and  Penny-Postage  Companion.    ISaio.    Is. 

The  Works  of  Dr  W.  E.  Channin^,  With  g  New  Pre&ue  by  the 
Author.     4  vols,  post  Svo.     248. 

Ephraim  Holding's  Domestic  Addreaaes,  he*    32mo.    2s* 

Hannah  More's  Miscellaneous  Works.    2  vols.  Svo.    248. 

Sketches  of  Young  Couples.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Sketches  of  Young 
Gents."     l8mo,    Ss. 

The  Lady's  Assistant  in  Knitting,  Netting,  ^c.  By  Mrs  Oaugain. 
58.  6d. 

Delicise  Lite^riae ;  a  new  volume  of  Table-Talk.     ISmo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Hon.  D.  Webster.    By  J.  Rees.    ISmo.    48.  6d. 

Pictures  of  the  French.     Svo.     IGs. 

Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Svo.  lOs.^ 
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The  Mirror  of  my  Mind.  .  32no*    Ss. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces.     12mo.     S«. 

The  Yonng  Woman's  Own  Book.    By  Esther  Copley.     8vo.     128. 

General  Dictionary  of  Pro^ndalisms.  By  W.  Holloway.  8yo.  128.6d. 

A  History  of  Prices,  &c.>  in  183B-S9.  By  T.  Tooke,  Esq.  Qro.  12s. 

Epitaphs ;  Original  and  Selected.     Post  8ro.    5s. 

Sherwood's  Complete  and  Concise  Account  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
S2mo.    Ss. 

Owen's  Book  of  the  Roads.     New  Edition.     12mo.     28. 

Colbom's  Kalendar  of  Amusement  for  1840.  Edited  by  B.  Reeras. 
Foolscap.    5s.  6d.  * 

The  Vishnu  Purana :  Hindu  Mythology.  Translated  by  H.  H. 
Wilson.    4to.    2/.  2s. 

Nesbit's  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Walker's  Philosophy  of  Cutting.    8fo.     27s.  6d. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  for  1840.    Foolscap.    5s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Swunson's  Habito  and  Instinct-of  Animals.  (Forming  Vol.  CXX.  of 
Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.)     Foolscap  8yo.    68. 

The  Young  Naturalist's  Journey.     By  Mrs  Loudon.     Square.    4«. 

Treatise  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Gardeners,  &c.  By  V.  Kollar.  TVans- 
lated  from  the  German  by  J.  and  M.  Loudon.     12mo.     7s. 

W.  Macgillivray's  Manual  of  Geology.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Canadian  Naturalist.  By  P.  H.  Gosse.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    Post  8vo.     12s. 

Dr  Turton's  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh- Water  Shells  of  the  British 
Isles.  With  additions  by  Gray.  Twelve  coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.     8to.     158. 

Dictionary  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  &c  By  W.  Humble,  M.D. 
8yo.     lOs.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Beauty  of  the  Heavens.  By  C.  F.  Blant.  104  coloured  Scenes. 
2L  2s. 

Barlow's  Tables  of  Squares,  Cubes,  &c  &c.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.    8s. 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Mrs  Marcet.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion,  enlaived.     12mo.     lOs.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Astronomy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Tomlinson.  Foolscap. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Sidereal  Heavens.     By  T.  Dick.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

NOV£LSy  TALES,  AND  ROMAKCBS. 

The  King's  Highway.  A  Novel.  By  G.  P.  K.  James^  Esq.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Tlie  Female  Freemason.    3  vols.  poRt  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Spitfire.     By  Capuin  Chamier.     3  vols,  post  8vo.    ]/.  lis.  6d. 

A  Legend  of  Cloth  Fair,  and  other  Tdes.     Foolscap.  •  8s.  6d. 

The  Monk  and  the  Married  Man.  By  the  Author  of  '<  Janet.**  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Up  the  Rhine.    By  T.  Hood.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    12s. 
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Diary  of  a  Nno.    2  volf.  post  Sfo.    2  Is. 

The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  We«t«ni;.or9  Life ia  %  Staamer.    By 
Sam  Slick.     Post  8to.     lOs.  6d. 

lonisfoyle  Abbey.  A  Tala.   By  D.  J.  Moriarty.    d  toIs.  ] 2mo.    ids. 

The  Foresters.     New  Edition.     Foolscap.    6s. 

May  ^n  Like  It.  By  C.  B.  Tayler.  Sixth  Editioo.  Foolscap.  7s.  6d. 

Marian ;  or,  a  Young  Maid's  Fortunea.     By  Mrs  S.  C.  HalL    3  Tok. 
postSro.     IL  lis.  6d. 

Sophia  de  Lissan.     Fifth  Edition.     Foolscap.    5s. 

Records  of  Real  Life.    By  Miss  Pigott.     Rerised  by  John  Gait.    S 
Tela,  post  870.     IL  Us.  6d. 

Loiterings  of  Travel.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  8  vols,  post  Svo.     XL  Uf.6d. 

Tales  of  the  GeniL     New  Edition.     Foolscap.     4$.  6d« 

Clement  Walton  ;  or,  The  English  Citizen.    By  the  Re7.  W.  Qresi^Y* 
Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

The  Saucy  Jack  and  the  Indiaman.    By  a  Blue  Jacket.    2  volt,  post 
8ro.     18s. 

The  Czar ;  a  Romance  of  History.    3  vols,  post  Svo.    1/.  Hi.  Gi, 

Fitzwiggins.    By  the  Author  of  '<  Sydenham."    S  vols.  po«t  8vo . 
U.  Jls.6d.  /     . 

Cousin  Geoffrey,  the  Old  Bachelor.   A  Novel.   By  T.  Hopki^  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

llie  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  or,  Mirth  and  Morals.     By  T*  Ipgoldlby* 
post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer*s  Works.     Vol.  1.  Rien:ii.     Foolscap.     $8. 

Lady  Jane  Grey.    A  Historical  Romance.     By  T.  Millar,    d  t0l9. 
poat  8vo.     U  Us.  6d. 

Camp  and  Quarters.     By  Major  J.  Patterson.    2  vols,  post  8?^,    21a* 

Bcilwer's  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.     New  Edition.     8vo.     2\s. 

The   Prophet    of   the  Caucasus.      A  Historical  Romance.      By  £i 
3pencer.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Pathfinder ;  or,  the  Inland  Sea.     By  the  Author  of  «  The  Pio- 
p^rsy"  &c.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     il,  lis.  6d. 

The  Widow  Married.     By  Mrs  Trollope.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    9l9*  6d. 

The  Countess.    By  Theodore  S.  Fay.    3  vol««  post  8vo.    1/.  Us.  9d' 

The  Epicurean.     A  Tale.     By  T.  Moore.     New  Edition.    FoqIi- 
eap.      7s. 

POBTRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Flowers  of  my  Spring.     Poems.     12mo.     5s. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspeare.  Comedies.  Vol,  I«   {mpaHal  8vOf  80s. 

Fitch*s  Poetical  Grammar.     18mo.     Is. 

Pollok's  Course  of  Time.     New  Edition.     Foolscap.     7s.  6d, 

gong  of  Azrael  and  other  Poems.     By  Mrs  TurnboU.     ISoiO.     dtf  • 

Scott's  Marmion.     With  51  Illustrations.     8vo«     16s, 

Teoiperance  Emigranu.     A  Drama.     By  J.  Dunlop.     I3mo.     3i* 

.    Rev.  H.  Milman  s  Poetical  Works.     3  vols.     Foolscap.     18s« 

The  Influence  or  Moral  Effects  of  Poetry.     By  J.  Carner.     ISmO* 

la.  6d, 

Poems.    By  John  Sterling.     12mo.     6s. 
Modtm  Poetry.    32mo.    da.  balf-boond* 
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Rev.  R.  MoDtgomery^s  Poetical  Works.    6  vols.  ISmo.    218. 

T.  Middleton  a  Works.     By  the  Rer.  A.  Dyce.    5  rols.  post  8vo. 

Ebenezer  Eiliott*8  Poetical  Works.    New  Edition.    Royal  8ro.     is. 
Nina  Sforza.     By  R.  Z.  F.  Troughton.     Svo.     48.  6d. 
Othariel  and  other  Poems.     By  T.  Aird.    8vo.     5s.  • 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  the  late  J.  Bird,  with  his  Life.     By  T. 
Harral.     ISmo.     38. 6d. 

Brief  View  of  the  English  Drama.   By  F.  G.  Tomlins.   Foolscap.   4s. 

The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.     1  vol.  medium  8vo.     18s. 

Poems.     By  Mrs  H.  R.  Sandback.     Svo.     7s. 

Prometheus  Britaonicus.     Foolscap.     2s. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems.  By  C.  Mackay.  Post 
8to.    7s.  6d. 

The  Angelicon :  Sonnets  on  the  Dirine  Attributes,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Ryder.    32mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Sordello.     By  R.  Browning.     Foolscap.     Gs.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Massingerand  Ford.  1  vol.  imperial  8to.  208. 

Poems  of  Chiyslry,  Fa^ry,  and  the  Olden  Time.    By  W.  Prideaux.  6s. 

Alciphron.  A  Poem.  By  T.  Moore.  New  Edition.  Foolscap,  ds.  6d« 

Lyra  Urbanica;  or,  the  Social  Effusions  of  C.  Morris.  2  vols.  Svo.  2  Is. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A.  Trotter's  Observations  on  the  Financial  Position  of  the  North 
American  States.     8vo.     158. 

The  Mirror  of  Parliament— 1839.     11/.  7s. 

The  Indian  Re?enne  System  as  it  is.     By  H.  Tuckett.   Sto.    7s.  6d. 

The  Influences  of  the  Corn-Laws.  By  J.  Wilson.  Second  Edition* 
8ro.    ds. 

G.  W.  Cooke's  History  of  Party.  Second  Edition.  3  toIs.  8to. 
lA  lis  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Joint- Stock  Banking.  By  G.  M.  Bell.  8to.  Ss« 
religious  subjects. 
"  Christian  Literature.  Medium  8vo. — No.  XVIII.  Paley's  Horv 
Paulinae.  Is.  6d. — XIX.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  2s.  6d. — 
XX.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists.  Is. — XXI. 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Taylor.    6d. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  Whole  Sermons  ;  and  Holy  Living,  and  Holy 
Dyiog.  With  a  Preface  and  Memoir  of  Taylor.  Medium  Svo.  Cloth 
lettered.     14s. 

Christian  Evidences.    Medium  Svo.    Cloth  lettered.    14s. 

The  Protestant  Exiles  of  Zillerthal.  From  the  German.  Translated 
by  J.  B.  Saunders.     Foolscap.    3s.  6d. 

Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  Scott  s  Notes,  and  Stothard's 
Illustrations.     Svo.     21s. 

Faith  and  Practice.    Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Gombertz.  12mo.  7s. 

Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  during  Nov.  1839.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Melville.    8vo.    5s. 

On  the  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Dr  Clial- 
mers.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Bible.  With  Caunter*s  Notes,  and  Martin  and  WestalFs  Illue- 
trations.     Medium  Svo.     20s. 
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Cottage  Dialogues  on  St  Matthew.    By  D.  H.  W.     18mo.    38. 

The  Shield  of  Disnent.     By  £.  Swaine.     Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

Thoughts  OD  Daelliog,  and  the  Christian  Character.     8fo.  48. 

Re7.  J.  H.  Todd's  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies.     8vo.     148. 

Treatise  on  Baptism.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.     Foolscap.    5s. 

An  £ssay  on  the  Oxford  Tracts.     12mo.    4s. 

District  Visitors'  Manual.     With  a  Preface.     By  the  Roy.  T.  Dale. 
12mo.     4s.  6d.  ^ 

Letters  on  Unitarianism — in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  T.  Best.    By  H.  U. 
Piper.     12mo.     5s« 

£very*Day  Duties.     By  M.  A.  Stodart.    Foolscap.    48.  6d. 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Childe.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Religion.     Post  8vo.    7s. 

Bogatzky*s  Evening  Treasury.     New  Edition.    32mo.    Is.  6d. 

The  Young    Christian's   Sunday  Evening.     Third   Series — On  the 
.  Acts.     By  Mrs  Parry.    12mo.    68. 

Plain  Sermons.    By  Contributors  to  <<  Tracts  for  the  Times."     8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

Family  Prayers.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Raven.    12mo.     3s. 

Bishop  Jewell's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.     12mo.     5s. 
(Oxford  Eldition.) 

Cabinet  of  Sacred  Prose.     Square.     28. 

Poetry.     Square.    2s. 

Spiritual  Sacrifice  for  Family  and  Private  Worship.     12mo.     5s. 

Well's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     New  Edition. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

W.  H.  Tucker's  Sermons,  preached  at  Brixton.    12mo.    Gs. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  E.  J.  Howard's  Scripture  History.     First  Series 
— Old  Testament.     Foolscap.    38. 

Simon   Patrick's    Parable  of  the  Pilgrim.     A  new  and  compressed 
Edition.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain.    Foolscap.     28.  6d. 

Muston's   Recognition   in   the    World   to   Come.     Fourth  Edition. 
l2mo.  78. 

Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    32mo.    28. 

llev.  J.  Bouiby*8  Closet  Companion.     18mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Kev.  J.  Robe  on  Revivals  of  Religion. .  12mo.    ds.  6d. 

Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary.    By  S.  Green.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 

A  Fathers  Reasons  for  Repose.    12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Ancient  Christianity.     By  the  Author  of  "  Spiritual  Despotism." 
81FO.    10s.  6d. 

A.  Carmichael  on  the  Theology  and  Metaphysics  of  Scripture.    2 
vols.  8vo.     21s. 

Sermons,  preached  in  Critical  Times.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Thomson. 
Post  8vo.     6s.  6(1. 

The  Life  of  Christ.     With  twelve  Engravings.     Square.     3s.  6d. 

Dr  M'Cairs  Discourses  on  Special  Occasions.     With  his  Life.     By 
DrWardlaw.     2vols.8vo.   24s. 
Well's  Rich  Man's  Duty.     New  Edition.    18mo.  38.  6d. 
Bishop  Ken's  Manual  of  Prayers.     New  Edition.     18mo.    Ss. 
Calvin's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  New  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  3C 
Help  to  Knowledge.    By  the  Rev,  T.  Chamberlain.  Fo<dBcap«  Is.  % 
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Eccleaiastical  History.    By  Ae  Rer,  W,  Palmer,    Fools(Sip.    Oiu  6d. 

Bishop  Ken'i  Practice  of  Divine  LoTe.    Foolscap.    Ss. 

Practical  Expositioo  of  the  Cborch  Catechism.  By  Mrs  Catbbert. 
18mo.    2s.  6d. 

Epistles  of  Bishop  Hall.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Hale.    8?o.     14s. 

G-  Ingram  on  Transubstantiatijioq  fflid  Real  Presence,    Post  8?o.    bn. 

The  Primitive  Poctnne  of  Regenemtion.  By  G.  S»  Faber.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Happy  Futurity,    By  W.  Merry.  Foolscap.  68. 

Rev.  H.  Milman  8  History  of  Christisnity,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  3  vols,  8vo. 
ds.  6d. 

Golden  Precepts  of  our  Saviour.    32mo,    4s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr  Donne.    Foolscap.   Is. 

Eight  Sermons  on  the  Uth  of  Matthew-  By  the  late  Bet.  £•  T. 
Vaughan.    Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

Family  Prayers.    By  the  late  Rev,  H.  J.  Close.     18mo,   le.  6d, 

The  Christians  Latin  Companion.  Thomas  ^  Kempis — ^in  l4tin. 
12mo.     ds. 

Treatise  on  the  Sin  of  Adam.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     By  T.  Stephen,     Foohu^p.    As. 

Treatise  on  Man's  Responsibility.     By  J.  H.  Hinton.    l2mo,   2s.  6d. 

Pale/s  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Royal  8vo.     2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Dr  C.  Malan*s  Church  of  Rome  Examined.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Cormack.    Foolscap.    Ss.  6d. 

Sponsors  for  the  Poor.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Hawtrey.  Foolseap.  2s.  6d« 

Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism,  By  the  Re?,  H.  Grey. 
18mo,    Is, 

The  Joys  of  Heaven.     By  a  Layman.     12mo,     4s.  6d. 

Rev.  Dr  Stonard's  DisserUtion  on  out  Saviour's  Discourse  on  the 
Destruction  of  the  Temple.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

J.  Stearae's  Curate's  Manual.  Translated  from  the  Latia  ;  with 
Additions.     By  Rev.  K.  Trimmer.     Square,     is. 
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stdmitted  to  Government  by  Sir  A.  Burnes,  Lieutenant 
Leech,  Dr  Lord,  and  Lieutenant  Wood,  employed  on  Mis* 
sions  in  the  years  1835-36-37)  in  Scinde^  Affglumistanj  and 
the  adjacent  Countries.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Govecnment. 
Folio.     Calcutta:  1839. 

S.  Correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  Affghanistan :  being 
Papers  laid  before  Parliament.     8vo.     London  :  1839. 

4.  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Ohuznij  Kabuly  and  Aff-- 
ghanistan^  and  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dost  Mahomed; 
with  Notices  of  Runjeet  Singhy  KhivOj  and  the  Russian  Expe^^ 
dfiion.     By  G.  T.  Vigne,  Esq.  F.G.S.  8vo.  London:  1840. 

5.  The  British  Empire  in  the  East.  By  Count  Bjornstjbrna* 
8vo.    London :  1840. 

npHE  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  forming  a  conclusive  judg- 
-*-  ment  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  military  operations  in 
India.  It  is  questioned  by  some,  whether  Shah  Shooja  be  firmly 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  Affe^hanistan ;  and  time  alone  can 
prove  whether  the  policy  of  tne  Courts  of  Nepal  and  Ava 
will  be  permanently  affected  by  the  brilliant  success  which  at« 
tended  the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition  beyond  the  Indus^ 
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and  which  was  crowned  by  the  storming  of  Ghuzni  and 
Khelat.  The  immediate  result  of  that  success  was,  of  course,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  those  courts,  and  to  deter  them  from  breaking' 
with  a  power  which  had  given,  in  the  promptitude  and  force  of 
the  blow  which  it  struck  at  so  vast  a  distance,  another  and  most 
signal  proof  of  its  ability  to  maintain  its  authority.  But  in  the 
East,  the  permanence  even  of  the  strongest  impressions  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  calculated  on.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
ev«ry  Asiatic  despot,  who  is  not,  like  Hyder  Ali  and  Kunjeet 
Singh,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty — 

*  FortiraaB  faber  ipso  finae^' 

is  a  mere  child,  puffed  up  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of 
his  own  power ;  because  his  own  rabble  of  soldiery  is  immediately 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  relative  resources 
of  his  neighbours,  whom  he  regards  with  tha  most  profound  con« 
tempt  as  long  as  they  are  out  of  sight.*  Having  such  parties  to 
'  deal  with,  in  two  quarters  at  least — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Runjeet  Singh  has  bequeathed  his  hard-won  kingdom  to  one  of 
the  same  class — we  must  needs  speak  somewhat  doubtfully  of  the 
ability  of  our  Indian  Government  to  maintain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  peace  to  which  its  triumphant  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Affghanistan  has  given  such  an  appearance  of  stability. 

Affairs  being  in  this  uncertain  condition  along  the  whole  line 
of  our  frontier  from  the  Sutlege  to  the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Russians 
having  advanced  upon  Khiva,  though  only,  as  it  would  ap« 
pear,  to  be  defeated  by  the  climate;  that  and  other  circum- 
•tances.  having  compelled  the  Governor-General  to  canton  a  con- 
siderable force  to  the  west  of  the  Indus ;  and  our  disputes  with 
China  rendering  it  necessary  to  embark  troops  for  that  quarter, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  negotiate  effectually  with  the 
haughty  Tartars  who  govern  that  enormous  empire; — it  may 
truly  be  affirmed  that  Anglo- Indian  politics  never  presented  fea- 
tures of  higher  interest,  or  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
intelligent  Englishman. 

,^  But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  may  care 
little  about  the  friendship  or  hostility  of  the  barbarous  monarchs 
whose  territories  border  with  our  Indian  possessions  ;  or  whether 
the  revenue  of  those  possessions  be  wasted  in  unprofitable  war, 
or  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  creating  and  extending  the 
blessings  of  peace.  But  there  are  numbers  who,  if  once  thorough- 
ly aware  of  their  value,  would  not  be  so  indifferent  to  openings 
for  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  fields  where  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  the  funds  and  energy  of  the  British  capitalist  to  ensure 
large  and  cheap  returns  of  the  most  valuable  products.    The 
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real  value  of  British  India  is  only  now  becoming  thoroughly  known 
Qven  to  those  who  know  it  best.  Formerly,  even  our  statesmen 
were  beguiled  by  vain  dreams  of  large  direct  tribute.  The  heaps 
of  ill-gotten  bullion  which  existed,  or  were  imagined  to  exist,  m 
the  treasure-chambers  of  the  few  despots  with  whom  caprice  took 
the  form  of  parsimony,  were  considered  as  demonstrative  proofs 
of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  which  exhibited  in  fact  every  feature 
of  abject  poverty.  The  rulers  of  India  have  become  wiser. 
They  have  learned — rather  let  us  say,  have  been  taught  by 
that*  private  reason  which  always  prevents  or  outstrips  pub- 
'  lie  wisdom* — that  poor  and  miserable  as  long  and  aggravated, 
misgovemment,  the  worst  of  false  religions,  and  social  institu- 
tions the  most  absurd  and  d^ading,  have  made  her,  India  pos- 
sesses, in  her  soil  of  unmatched  fertility — in  the  abundant  popula- 
tion which  has  hitherto,  generally  speaking,  tilled  that  soil  for 
a  bare  su6Sciency  ofHhe  simplest  food — in  her  numerous  porta 
open  at  all  seasons  to  vessels  from  every  quarter — in  her  noble 
rivers,  which  afford  the  easiest  communication  between  these 
ports  and  the  most  remote  fields  of  production — and  in  the  extent 
of  dominbn,  and  variety  of  climate,  which  permit  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  products,  botk 
of  the  tropics  and  of  the  temperate  zone — the  means  of  rea- 
lizing to  her  masters  wealth  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
and  that  too  by  a  process  inseparably  connected  with  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring  benefit  to  her  own  children.  The 
agriculture,  the  -commerce  of  India,  are  both  as  yet  in  their 
infiBtncy.  There  is  no  limit,  at  least  none  that  will  be  reached 
for  centuries,  to  her  power  of  supplying  the  great  staples 
of  cotton,  Bugar,'^  silk,  cofTee,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  and  indigo* 
Almost  every  year  adds  some  important  article  to  her  long  list 
of  capabilities.  Oil-seeds,  caoutchouc,  and  wool,  are  export^ 
of  Yery  recent  date.f    The  tea  of  Assam  will  outstrip  theni 


*  Under  the  encoiiragement  afforded  by  the  reduction  of  dnty  from 
£1,  128.  to  £1,  48.  per  cwt^  the  quantity  of  East  India  sugar  imported 
into  England  has  increased  from  76,613  cwts.  in  1834,  to  519,126  cwts. 
in  1839.  Justice  and  policy  equally  demand  that  the  duty  on  East  In- 
dian mm  sjijould  be  reduced  to  the  West  Indian  standard. 

t  The  first  shipment  of  wool  from  Bombay  took  place  in  1833.  The 
export  increased  from  59,944  lbs.  in  1824,  to  2,444,019  lbs.  in  1837* 

*  At  present,  the  chief  supplies  of  the  article  are  drawn  from  Cutch  and 

*  8inde,  and  from  Marwar  via  Gnzerat.  Small  quantities  also  are  re- 
^  cetved  occasionally  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  From 
<  U^se  Bonrcesy  and  froni  the  active  measures  taken  by  Government  to  im* 

*  prove  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  in  the  extensive  pMtoral  country  of  the 
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all  in  value  and  importance;  and  will  soon,  we  trust,  render 
us  in  a  gpreat  measure  independent  of  the  monopolists  with 
whom  we  have  hitherto  had  to  deal.*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
skill  and  care  in  the  growth  and  preparation  are  alone  wanting* 
to  render  the  hemp  and  flax  of  India  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  the  north  of  Europe.  Experiments  are  in  progress  with  a 
view  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Cochineal  insect.  There  is 
little  question  that  rhubarb  could  be  grown  as  well  in  India  as  in 
China,  from  which  country  that  which  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  now  brought  by  Russian  caravans.  The  highly-intelligent 
commercial  communities  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  plan- 
ters and  merchants  settled  in  the  interior  of  those  presidencies, 
are  actively  engaged  in  improving  and  increasing  the  old,  and 
in  discovering  new,  articles  of  export.f  With  the  exports  must 
increase  the  means  of  purchasing  British  manufactures.  And 
for  many  most  important  purposes,  the  gigantic  power  of  steam, 
though  as  yet  most  inadequately  applied,  nas,  in  effect,  brought 
our  magnificent  possessions  in  India  nearer  to  England  by  two- 
thirds,  than  in  those,  so  called,  good  old  times  when  the  Com- 
pany's ships  achieved  a  passage  to  Madras  or  Bombay  in  six 
calendar  months ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  of  interest,  all  these 
attractions,  British  India  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen.  Though  this  little  island  pos- 
sess an  empire  in  the  East,  that  the  Caesars  might  envy — the 
foundations  of  which  the  servants  of  a  company  of  merchants 
were  laying  wide  and  deep,  while  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  flinging  away  the  affection  and  allegiance  x>f  the  brave  men 
who  had  created  for  us  an  empire  in  the  West — the  ignorance 

*  Deccan,  so  well  adapted  for  the  carrying  of  such  an  experiment  into 

*  effect — the  export  trade  in  wool  promises  in  a  few  years  to  be  one  of 

*  the  most  active  and  flourishing  from  Bombay.' — Bombay  Trade  i?e- 
port  o/*  1836,  p.  37.  We  observe  from  the  Commercial  Reports  published 
by  the  Supreme  Government  in  Calcutta,  (cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,)  that  our  merchants  may  expect  to  draw  large  returns  of  wool  from 
Affghanistan,  and  the  countries  still  further  to  the  northward. 

*  The  Commercial  Reports  above  cited  show,  that  the  people  of  Aff* 
ghanistan,  and  of  the  wide  tracts  beyond  it,  as  far  as  Bokhap,  including 
the  more  remote  tribes  to  which  that  city  is  an  emporium,  will  be  large 
customers  for  tea.  If  it  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  is  expected,  our 
Indian  subjects  will  be  great  consumers. 

f  The  researches  and  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
India,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  Calcutta,  directed  and  encouraged  by 
its  excellent  president,  Chief-Justice  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  have  been  most 
energetic  and  useful. 
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and  indifference  which  prevail  concerning  it  are  weUnigh  incred* 
ible.  The  introduction  of  any  subject  connected  \irith  Lidlan 
affairS)  acts  as  a  spell  in  clearing  the  benches  of  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  majority  even  of  the  few  who  remain,  and 
deem  themselves  qualified  to  discuss  such  subjects,  seldom  fail  to 
furnish,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  abundant  proofs  that  their  inte- 
rest therein  has  not  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

But  this  cannot  last.  India  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  commercial 
importance,  which  must  command  attention  ;  and  recent  events 
have  so  intimately  connected  some  of  her  political  relations  with 
those  of  Europe,  that  no  person  with  any  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  will  find  ignorance  regarding  them  to 
be  any  longer  safe  or  creditable.  We  shall  endeavour  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  first  steps  of  public  intelligence  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  so  important  and  interesting,  by  laying^ 
before  our  readers  a  rapid  sKctch  of  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  our  Indian  empire.  And  as  it  is  our  object 
to  convey  this  information  in  a  popular,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
render  it  so,  an  attractive  form,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  the  very  few  of  our  readers  in  this  country  who  are  deeply 
versed  in  Indian  politics,  do  not  find  any  tnin^  very  recon* 
dite  in  our  observations.  It  would  be  time  and  labour  thrown 
away,  when  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  is  acquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  knowledge  which  we  seek  to  impart — or 
rather  wish  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  to  acquire — to  enter 
upon  abstruse  disquisitions  or  nice  details  concerning  relations, 
chums,  and  treaties,  which  could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  best'informed  mail  who  has  not  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  the  political  departments  of  Indian  office.  The  import- 
ance of  India  ought  to  be  written  in  characters  which  all  who  run 
may  read :  much  injustice  has  already  been  done  to  the  subject 
by  discussing  it  in  a  cypher  which  only  the  initiated  can  readily 
understand,  and  which  no  one  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  master. 

Some  retrospect  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  fulfilment 
of  the  task  which  we  have  here  set  ourselves.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  considering  the  circumstances  which  placed  us  in 
our  present  relations  to  Affghanistan  and  Persia,  without  ap- 
pearing to  shun  questions  of  great  importance,  upon  which 
we  are  aware  that  general  opinion — and  that,  too,  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities — is  op- 
posed to  the  line  of  policy  chosen  by  the  Governor- General ; 
notwithstanding  the  signal  success,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
with  which  that  policy  has  been  carried  into  execution.  AVc 
shall  endeavour  to  form  our  conclusions  upon  a  calm  examinatiou 
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of  the  points  which  appear  to  be  at  issue  5  without  suffering  our- 
selves  to  be  dazzled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
our  troops ;  or  to  assume,  on  the  other,  that  Lord  Auckland  did 
not  take  the  wbest  course  which  circumstances  left  open  to  him, 
merely  because  the  course  taken  may  have  entailed  some  onde- 
niable  evils  upon  our  Indian  administration. 

As  regards  the  general  question  of  peace  or  war,  this  has  been 
emphatically  the  case.  At  no  previous  period  were  the  real  in- 
terests of  British  India  so  well  understood,  or  equal  pains  taken 
to  advance  them.  That  wise  and  benevolent  statesman,  Lord 
William  Bentinck — the  memory  of  whose  sterling  virtues  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  benefit  the  millions  who  were  subject  to 
his  rule,  will  long  survive  the  petty  piques  and  selfish  irritation 
of  those  among  the  subordinate  agents  of  that  rule  who  deemed 
themselves  aggrieved  by  his  measures — had  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  many  an  obstinate  prejudice,  many  a  mischievous  cus- 
tom, and  had  occupied  the  ground  thus  cleared  with  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  a  sound  system  of  national  improvement.  He  laid 
down,  and  during  his  whole  administration  strenuously  acted 
upon,  the  broad  principles,  that  the  good  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  not  the  selfish  interests  of  the  ruling  power  or  of  its  ser- 
vants, ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  government ;  and  that  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  men,  in  the  situation  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  trustworthy  instruments  of  government,  is  to  employ 
them,  under  proper  superintendence,  in  situations  of  sufficiently 
remunerated  trust.  Lord  Auckland — of  whose  pre-eminent  qua- 
lifications as  an  administrator  of  civil  affairs  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  whose  calm  and  sagacious  judgment  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  for  giving  effect  to  the  principles  which  his 
more  enthusiastic  predecessor  had  established — was  labouring 
most  assiduously,  and  with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  in  the 
great  work  of  raising  and  liberating  a  deeply-debased  and  long- 
enthralled  people,  when  his  attention  was  loudly  called  from  this 
congenial  occupation,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
external  dangers  which  threatened  our  empire.  Deeply  must 
the  Governor- General  have  felt  this  interruption  of  an  employ- 
ment, worthy  at  once  of  the  highest  talents  and  of  the  most 
earnest  philanthropy :  more  deeply  still  will  India  have  to  la- 
ment the  expenditure  in  war  of  invaluable  time,  and  of  those 
pecuniary  means  of  improvement  which  would  have  yielded,  if 
sown  in  peaceful  fields,  the  richest  returns. 

But  although  the  Indian  government  was  most  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace,  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  war,  and  that 
not  in  one  quarter  only,  was  most  manifest  and  urgent.  *  Never 
certainly,  since  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  had  the  poli- 
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tical  horison  been  so  gloomy  and  threatening  as  in  1837*38. 
Disrerardiog  equally  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  the  Bri- 
tish Resident,  and  erentually  grossly  insulting  him,  the  King  of 
Persia  had  been  instigated  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Herat)  and 
to  advance  ulterior  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Affghanistan.     This  actual  approximation  of  the  unfurled  ban«* 
ners  of  .Islam  to  the  frontier  of  India ;  the  general  impression 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  sovereign  to  carry  them  to 
the  Indus  at  least,  if  his  forbearance  were  not  purclu^ed  by  the 
submission  of  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar ;  the  equsdly 
prevalent  belief  that  he   was    encouraged  and   supported    in 
these  schemes  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  the  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  power  of  that  potentate  to  afford  sucn  aid  to 
the  Shah  as  would  render  the  resistance  of  the  Affghans  and 
of  the  British  government  alike  unavailing — combined  to  un- 
settle the  minds,  and  to  resuscitate   the  dormant  enmity^  of 
the  Mahomedan  population  throughout  the  peninsula.    Tbeir 
hopes  of  recovered  domination  were  strengthened  by  the  ex* 
pectation   that   our  power  would   be  simultaneously  assailed 
from  other  Quarters.     A  revolution  had  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  Ava  a  prmoe  more  impatient  than  his  predecessor  of  that  hu« 
xniliating  relation  to  the  British  government,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  Yandaboo,  concluded  in  Febniary  1826,  after  a  struggle  of 
two  years,  had  placed  the  descendant  of  the  great  Alompra.  The 
conduct  of  the  new  monarch  towards  the  representative  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  the  nature  and  tone  of  his  public  ob- 
servations upon  our  power,  and  his  own  intentions  m*  dealing 
with  it,  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  maintenance 
of  peace  with  that  overweening  and  barbarous  court  could  be  made 
to  consist  with  a  due  regard  for  the  national  reputation.     To  the 
government  of  Nepal,  also,  the  juncture  appeared  favourable  fbt* 
retrieving  the  losses  of  territory  and  honour  to  which   Lord 
Hastings  had  compelled  it  to  submit.     It  engaged,  accordingly, 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Ava ; — entered  deeply  into 
intrigues  both  with  the  jTifiWi-independent  princes  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  with  the  petty  rmahs  occupying  the  wild  tracts  on  the 
skirts  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  ana  Behar ;  and  did  its  utmost 
to  fan  into  a  blaze  the  disaffection  of  that  most  inflammable  por- 
tion of  our  subjects,  the  idle  and  dissolute  Mahomedans  of  the 
large  cities.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more  at  large,  in 
the  sequel,  our  relations  with  Ava  and  Nepal ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  advert,  in  this  place,  to  the  hostile  attitudes  assumed  by 
ihe  powers  upon  our  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  south-eastern 
frontiers,  at  the  very  time  that  the  cloud  was  gathering  most 
darkly  in  the  north-west ;  in  order  that  our  readers  might  form  an 
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adequate  concepdon  both  of  the  effect  which  such  an  apparent 
combination  of  enemies  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  ex- 
citable minds  of  our  native  subjects^  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  became  necessary  for  Lord  Auckland  to  choose 
his  line  of  policv  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan  and 
Persia.  He  will  be  well  entitled  to  take  high  rank  as  a  states- 
man, if  it  shall  appear  that  such  a  crisis  neither  paralysed  his 
energies  nor  excited  him  into  rashness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  countries  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  afforded  the  Governor-General  the  choice  of 
but  two  courses  besides  that  which  he  actually  took. 

Firstly^  He  might  have  refrained  altogether  from  meddling  in 
those  affdrs,  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
King  of  Persia  from  carrying  on  aggressive  operations  in  Affghan- 
istan — ^resting  satisfied  with  taking  every  practicable  measure  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  British  government  within  the 
Indus ;  or,  secondly^  he  might  have  formed  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  of  Cabul,  and  the  chiefs  of  Candof- 
bar — engaging  to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Persia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  stop  the  furtl^/er  encroachments  of  Ilun- 
jeet  Singh  on  the  other. 

The  result  of  the  endeavours  made  by  Mr  Ellis  and  Mr,  now  Sir 
John  M*Neill,  places  it  beyond  question  that  the  King  of  Persia — 
urged  on  by  the  representative  of  the  Russian  government — ^was 
not  to  be  restrained  from  attacking  Herat,  and  from  extending 
his  views  of  conquest,  or  of  preponderating  influence,  to  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  by  any  mere  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General  or  of  Great  Britain.  His  ministers  distinctly 
told  the  former  that  they  considered. the  dominion  of  Persia  to 
extend  to  Ghuzni,  and  tnat  they  looked  beyond  Herat  to  Can- 
dahar ;  and  the  envoy  from  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  place  publicly 
declared  at  the  Persian  court,  that  ^  the  whole  of  Affgbanistan 

•  was,  with  the  exception  of  Herat  and  its  dependencies,  ready 
'  to  come  under  feudal  subjection  to  the  Shah ;  who,  in  fact, 
<  might,  with  the  aid  of  the  Affghans,   push  his   conquests  to 

•  Delhi.'*  We  must,  therefore,  regard  tne  first  proposition  as  a 
simple  one,  and  form  our  judgment  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 
active  interference  in  the  aifairs  of  Affgbanistan,  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  power  of  Persia  was  the  only  limit  to  the  execution 
of  her  views  of  aggrandizement  in  the  direction  of  the  Indus. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  of  those  views — sup- 
ported as.  they  were  assumed  to  be  by  the  gigantic  power  of 


»  Mr  Ellis's  despatch  of  10th  April  1836. 
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Russia — upon  the  minds  of  the  millionB  of  Mahomedans  of 
all  classes,  nehether  our  own  subjects  or  not,  throughout  In- 
dia. As  long  as  they  retain  their  present  creed,  we  nev^ 
can  have  any  hold  upon  their  affections.  They  hate  us  with 
all  the  intensity  of  combined  political  and  religious  animosity* 
Forgetting  that  their  power  nad  almost  entirely  reverted  to 
the  Hindoos — as  represented  by  the  Mahrattas — oefore  we  took 
any  general  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  they  detest 
us  as  the  subverters  of  their  domination  over  the  fair  plains  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Hindostan :  they  detest  us  with  still  greater 
cordiality  as  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  followers  of  the  last  true 
Prophet.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  them,  with  all  the  greater 
enchantment  of  additional  distance,  adding  emphasis  to  the 
ignotum  pro  magnifico — what  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  chief  of 
Cabul,  called  him — *  the  King  of  Islam;'' — the  representative 
of  that  mighty  power  which  ouce  swayed  the  destmies  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  but  for  the  prowess  of 
Charles  Martel,  as  displayed  in  the  seven  days'  conflict  on  the 
plain  of  Tours,  would,  in  all  human  probability^  have  subdued 
the  whole  of  Christendooi.  They  regarded  his  advance  upon 
India  with  the  same  fond  aspirations  which  the  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  must  have  breathed  for  the  success  of  the 
monarchs  who  led  the  third  crusade.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  artillery  and  military  stores  recently  discovered  in  the  arsenal 
of  the  petty  principality  of  Kumool,  almost  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula,  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of,  and  to 
further  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Shah.  Of  the  military  power 
of  the  Russians,  the  most  extravagant  notions  were  entertained. 
Captain  ConoUv,  speaking  of  his  stay  at  Herat,  says, — <  In  com- 
'  parison  with  the  Russians,  I  found  that  neither  my  countrymen, 

*  nor  the  people  of  any  other  European  nation,  were  considered 

*  of  consequence  :  indeed,  some  conceived  from  his  title,  **  Impb- 

*  RATooR-AzuM*'— **  The  Supreme  Emperor," — that  the  Rus- 

*  sian  Autocrat  gave  the  law  to  the  kings  of  Europe/   *  Wonderful 

*  things,'  he  proceeds,  *  were  asserted  of  the  Oroos,  particularly 

<  about  their  military  deeds.  Shumsoodeen  Khan,  among  other 
^  things,  told  the  company  that  no  fort  could  hold  out  against 
^  this  people ;  for  that  they  never  stopped  at  a  ditch,  marching 

*  soldiers  into  it  until  it  was  filled,  ana*  so  on,  over  their  heads, 

'  to  the  storm :  and  our  host,  whom  I  had  credited  for  better  / 

<  sense,  said  that  on  a  certain  occasion  provisions  falling  short  in 

*  bis  army,  the  General-e-Oroos  gave  orders  that  fifty  thousand 

*  men  should  be  killed  and  served  out  as  rations ! '    *  Is  it  pos- 

*  sible?'  exclaimed  an  old  Affghan  gentleman  among  the  audi- 
ence ;  *  why  then  they  are  cannibals,  and  must  have  a  larger 
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*  army  than  Hmour  had/  We  may  be  sure  that  such  tales  lose 
nothinfl^  of  the  marvellous  as  they  travel  towards  the  East ;  and 
that  the  people  of  India  are  at  least  as  credulous  as  those  of 
Affghanistan.  It  is  certain  that  even  the  timid,  shrewd,  money- 
>making  Hindoos  of  Calcutta,  the  oldest  of  whom  remember  no 
other  than  British  rule,  and  who  assuredly  have  no  desire  to 
witness  a  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  nor  even  to  set 
up  a  dynasty  of  their  own,  began  to  speculate  regarding  the 
effects  upon  the  public  funds,  of  the  advance  of  a  Russian  army, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis's  permanent  settlement  of  the  land*re- 
venue.* 

The  mischief,  therefore,  which  the  conquest  of  Affghanistan 
by  Persia,  or  even  the  acknowledgment  by  the  chiefs  of  Herat 
Cabul  and  Candahar  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Shah, 
would  have  inflicted  upon  the  British  interests  in  the  East,  must 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  subserviency  of  that  power 
to  Russia ;  and  by  the  certainty  that  every  extension  of  Persian 
dominion  or  influence  towards  the  Indus,  tended  to  approximate 
the  point  dappuiy  from  which  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  could 
operate  upon  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Indian  empire.  Mr 
Ellis's  testimony  places  it  beyond  question  that  such  were  the 
views  of  Count  Simonich,  however  disavowed,  as  oonvenienee 
dictated,  by  his  master,  in  urging  the  King^  of  Persia  to  under* 
take  the  expedition  against  Herat ;  and  we  nave  the  same  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  (for  Mr  Ellis  could  have  no  favourite  course 
of  future  policy  to  recommend,  and  no  foregone  conclusions  to 


*  These  persons  presented  to  Lord  Auckland,  on  bis  recent  retnm  to 
Calcutta,  an  address  of  congratulation,  containing  the  following  remark- 
able passage  :^-*  My  Lord,  it  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the  soldiers 

<  of  our  country  carry  victory  into  regions  towards  which  India  has 

*  hitherto  looked  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  apprehension. 
^  It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  those  regions  become  the  scene  on 
'  which  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  Inditin  empire  have  been  made 

*  memorably  manifest,  in  the  vindication  of  its  honour  and  rights,  in  the 

<  face  of  Asia  and  of  the  world.     It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the 

*  tide  of  conquest,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  flowed  towards  the  East, 

*  at  length  turned  back  by  heroic  bands,  in  whose  ranks  we  proudly 

<  recognise  the  sepoy  warrior  marching  to  triumph  and  renown,  side  by 

<  side  with  his  British  fellow-soldier.'  More  than  eight  centunes  bare 
elapsed  since  Ghuzni,  whose  alleged  impregnability  has  been  so  signally 
confuted  by  our  gallant  troops,  opened  it  gates  for  the  departure  of  its 
Sultan,  Mahmood,  at  the  head  of  the  first  Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hia- 
dostan.  There  has  indeed  been  a  strange  reflux,  and  there  appears  no 
present  prospect  that  the  prophecy  of  Seneca  will  be  fulfilled,  by  the 
rersians  drinking  the  waters  ol  the  Elbe. 
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justify)  as  to  the  evil  effects  upon  British  India  of  the  success*- 
ful  issue  of  these  plans,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
vigorous  measures  to  defeat  them.  So  early  as  April  1836,  that 
judicious  diplomatist  wrote  to  Lord  Palmers  ton  as  follows  : — 

^  The  Buccess  of  the  Shah  ia  the  undertaking  is  anxiously  wished  for 
hy  Russia,  and  their  minister  here  does  not  fail  to  press  it  on  to  early 
execution.  The  motive  cannot  be  mistaken.  Herat  once  annexed  to 
Persia,  may  become,  according  to  the  commercial  treaty,  the  residence  of  a 
RuBnian  consular  agent,  who  would  from  thence  push  his  researches  and 
communications,  avowed  and  secret,  throughout  Afghanistan.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  Persia  and  Russia,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  former  in  Affghanistan  is  tantamount 
to  the  advancement  of  the  latter,  and  ought  to  receive  every  opposition 
firom  the  British  Government  that  the  obligations  of  jpablic  faith  will  per- 
mit." 

In  another  despatch,  written  in  the  same  month,  he  stated  that 
he  was  '*  quite  convinced  that  the  British  Government  could  no 
longer,  with  safety  to  its  possessions  in  India,  refrain  from  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Anghans,  whether  they  be  subject  to  one 
chief,  or  divided  into  principalities.'* 

"  The  Shah  of  Persia,"  he  continues,  "  may,  and  I  begin  rather 
confidently  to  hope  will,  be  prevented  by  want  of  means  from  attacking 
Herat  this  year,  and  annexing  it  to  his  dominions ;  but  he  will  not  aban- 
don this  object  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  declared  opposition  of 
the  British  Government.  His  Majesty  has  been  encouraged,  and  I  have 
been  recently  informed  has  been  promised  positive  assistance  in  this  de- 
sign, by  the  Russians,  who  well  know  that  the  conquest  of  Herat  and 
Candahar  by  the  Persians  is  in  ^t  an  advance  for  them  towards  India, 
if  not  for  the  purpose  of  actual  invasion,  certainly  for  that  of  intrigue 
and  disorganization.'' 

Sir  John  McNeill,  who  succeeded  Mr  Ellis  as  our  minister 
at  the  Persian  Court,  confirmed  in  his  despatches  of  the  3d 
November  1836,  and  1st  June  1837,  the  information  given  by 
his  predecessor,  as  to  the  earnestness  with  wliich  Count  Simo- 
nich  had  pressed  upon  the  King  of  Persia  the  expedition  against 
Herat.  On  the  8th  August  1838,  he  wrote  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

**  At  this  moment,  the  united  influence  of  Persia  and  Russia  would 
seem  to  be  established  in  all  the  Affghan  dominions,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Herat ;  and  the  existence  of  that  influence  in  those  countries, 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  course  which  those  powers  have  recently 
been  pursuing,  and  the  measures  that  have  resulted  from  their  joint  diplo- 
matic exertions,  is  so  obviously  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
India,  and  even  with  its  security,  that  no  measures  can  be  more  unequi- 
vocally measures  of  self-defence  than  those  which  the  British  Govem- 
ment  is  called  upon  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  evils 
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with  which  India  is  threatened.  Persia  has  no  provocation  to  comphail 
o£  The  course  pursued  by  the  British  goremment  towards  this  govern* 
ment  has  been  one  of  uniform  friendship  and  forbearance ;  and  it  appears 
to  rae  that  it  would  be  a  hazardous  and  costlj  line  of  policy  to  adopt, 
were  the  British  government  any  longer  to  permit  Persia,  under  shelter 
of  her  treaty  with  England,  to  open  the  way  to  India  for  another  and 
far  more  formidable  power.'* 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  facts  and  consideratioDS  afford 
abundant  grounds  for  concurrence  in  the  opinion,  so  strongly 
expressed  by  Mr  Ellis,  that  the  interests  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment imperatively  required  that  it  should  connect  itself,  in  the 
closest  relations,  with  the  rulers — one  or  more — of  Affghan* 
is  tan. 

Persia  had  m^ifestly  ceased  to  be  an  outwork  of  defence 
against  Russian  aggression  or  intrigue,  and  had  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  that  power :  and  no  efforts  of  mere  diplo- 
macy on  our  part — however  much  insisted  on  as  all  that  was 
necessary,  by  some  who  do  not  consider  sufficiently  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  policy  of  Russia 
towards  her  feeble  neighbour — could  have  mended  our  position 
in  that  respect.  The  Court  of  St  Petersburg  has  no  immediate 
views  of  territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 
It  is  far  more  for  its  interest  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  which 
may  be  taken  up  or  cast  off  at  pleasure,  for  keeping  the  hands 
of  one  of  its  great  European  rivals — of  the  power  tnat  stopped 
its  march  from  the  Badkan  upon  Constantinople,  and  which 
could  at  any  time  most  effectually  baffle  its  designs  upon  the 
Dardanelles — full,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  embarrassing 
employment :  consequently,  now, 

**  Wiser  than  before, 
It  tempts  by  making  rlcb,  not  making  poor  i* 

and  applies  itself  to  excite  the  ambition  and  religious  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  despot,  by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  re-establish- 
ing the  empire  of  Nadir  Shah  by  the  subjection  of  the  hated 
(because  Sunni)  Affghans — if  not  of  driving  us  out  of  India,  and 
reigning  there  in  our  stead.  To  such  incentives  as  these,  backed 
by  positive  aid,  the  representative  of  the  British  Government 
can  oppose  no  arguments  more  effective  than  sage  counsel  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attending   more  sedulously  to  *  the   internal 

*  affairs  of  the  kingdom/ — intimations  that  *  it  is  reported  that  the 

*  expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue,'  and  that  it  is  therefore  expe- 


receipts 
government  should  be  rather  devoted  to  bringing  certain  old 
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provinces  of  the  kingdom  ^  into  proper  order/  than  to  extending 
Its  frontier.  Who  could  believe  tnat  a  young  Persian  sovereign's 
passion  for  conquest  and  plunder  would  be  repressed  by  such 
suggestions  as  these?  and. yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr  Ellis 
used  the  strongest  arguments  that  were  available ;  for  no  one, 
we  presume,  will  be'  found  to  regret  that  more  rupees  were  not 

Eoiu^d  into   the  gulf  of  the  Persian  treasury,  with  the  vain 
ope  of  staving  off  the  attack  upon  Herat  for  a  season,  but  really 
rendering  the  bhah  more  competent  to  undertake  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  we  have  defeated  our  own 
object,  by  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan ;  that, 
whilst  it  was  our  avowed  aim,  and  confessedly  our  tpie  interest, 
to  keep  Persia  and,  still  more,  Russia  at  a  distance,  we  have, 
in  effect,  gone  out  to  meet  them ;  and  have  thus  greatly  increased 
the  chance  of  that  collision  which  it  is  our  obvious  policv  to 
avoid.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Indus  is  our  natural  boundary 
and  strongest  barrier;  and  that  if  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  north-west,  we  ought  to  array  our  forces  to  meet  it  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  that  noble  river. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Persia,  having  become  the 
mere  tool  of  Russia,*  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  British  India 
that  Affghanistan  should  be  interposed  as  ah  effectual  barrier 
between  the  great  Mahomedan  power  of  Central  Asia — urged 
on  by  Muscovite  intrigue,  and  supported,  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  may  offer,  by  Muscovite  troops — and  all  that  is 
inflammable  within  the  peninsula.  There  is  surelv  a  difference  of 
great  consequence,  whether  at  a  moment  when,  perhaps,  our  hands 
are  full  in  Europe,  Russia  should  be  able  to  place  the  fulcrum  of 
her  lever  of  mischief  at  Cabul  and  Candahar,  with  the  command  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus ;  or  at  Astrabad  and  Meshid,  or  even 
(when  she  has  achieved  their  subjection)  at  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 
What  the  Russians  desire,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Conolly,  is  *  to 
*  have  it  in  their  power  to  attack  us  in  India,  in  case  of  a  quar« 
^  rel  rendering  such  a  measure  expedient.*  Such  an  enemy  upon 
the  Indus,  aole  to  play  off  the  bigotry  of  the  whole  Maho- 
medan population  against  us,  would  set  and  keep  all  Hindostan  in 
a  ferment,  obliging  us  to  maintain  the  fullest  war  establishment 
at  a  very  petty  cost  to  itself.     It  has  truly  been  said  that  Russia 


*  This  18  unquefitioDably  the  case,  but  no  blame  is  fairly  attributable 
to  any  British  diplomatist  or  statesman  on  account  of  it.  As  long  as 
Russia  conducts  herself  with  common  judgment  and  forbearance  from 
aggression,  her  \oc9\  position  gives  her  a  commanding  inflaence  at  the 
Court  of  Persia^- which  it  is  altogether  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  combat* 
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possesses,  in  mere  rumour,  a  powerful  engine  to  employ  against 
British  India.  Approximation  increases  the  power  of  this  engine 
in  a  greometrical  ratio :  a  single  boat  upon  the  Indus  would  excite 
more  hope  and  more  fear  than  a  fleet  of  first-rates  in  the  Caspian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  possessing  Affghanistaa 
as  a  barrier,  and,  if  need  be,  as  the  scene  of  military  operations^ 
are  great  and  manifold.  Of  the  former  we  have  said  enough,  in 
describing  the  dangers  to  which  its  occupation  by  others  would 
expose  us.  For  an  able  statement  in  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Captain  Conolly's  chapter  upon  '  The 

*  Overland  Invasion  of  India.'     He  shows  clearly,  that  ^  if  the. 
^  Affghans,  |is  a  nation,  were  determined  to  resist  the  invaders, 
^  the  difficulties  of  the  march  would  be  rendered  wellnigh  insur- 

*  mountable ;' — that  *  the  Affffhans  could  put  beyond  reach,  or 
^  destroy,  the  partial  supplies  that  might  otnerwise  be  obtained ;' 
-^that  they  ^  have  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  fear,  from  letting 

*  the  Russians  enter  their  country ;  that  they  are  natural  enemies 
^  to  the  nations  by  whom  the  Russians  must  in  the  first  instance 

*  be  assisted,  whether  Oosbeg  or  Persian ;  and  that  they  more-» 
^  over  cherish  a  strong  fanatical  antipathy  against  the  latter 

*  people.'*  Our  author  is  speaking  tnroughout  of  the  unaided 
resistance  of  the  Afighans  to  the  invaders  of  India  seeking  a  pas- 
sage through  their  country ;  and  he  sums  up  his  opinion  upon 
that  hypothesis,  after  detailing  the  difficulties  and  strength  for 
military  defence  of  the  several  routes,  by  stating,  that  he  is  satis** 
fied  that  the  Russians  could  not  ^  force  their  way  either  from  the 

*  north  or  west,'  (t.  e.  either  from  Balkh  or  Meshid,)  *  through 
'  Affghanistan  to  the  Indus,  against  the  consent  of  the  people.' 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  British 
science  and  British  valour,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Afighans, 
would  enable  them,  in  the  defiles  of  that  difficult  country,  to 
laugh  to  scorn  any  force  that  Russia  could  possibly  bring  into 
the  field. 

As  to  the  expense  (much  to  be  regretted)  of  the  expedition, 
it  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
there  was,  in  this  respect,  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  for  the  question 
which  we  are  now  considering  is,  whether  we  ought,  or  ought 
Hot,  to  have  interfered  at  all  in  the  afiairs  of  Affffhanistan-^ot 
whether  such  interference  should  have  been  conducted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  A  or  B.  The  feeble  chiefs  of  Cabul  and 
Candabar  were  ready,  to  succumb  to  Persia;    the  latter  bad 


^  Tlie  Persians  are  heretics*— Sheahs :  the  A%han8,  Sunnis^  or  ortho^ 
dox  MahomedaDB. 
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actually  accepted  terms,  involTing  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Shah's  supremacy,  guaranteed  by  Russia ;  and  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  had  been  for  some  years  an  humble  suppliant  for  Persian 
aid  i^ainst  the  Seikhs.  But  for  our  interference,  Persia  and 
Russia  would  have  been  virtaally  upon  the  Indus.  Who  that 
knows  India  will  require  a  formal  demonstration  that  their  being 
established  in  such  a  position  would  have  cost  us  ten  times  more, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  than  the  expense  of  interference  ?  And 
who  can  calculate  the  value  of  the  moral  eiFect  of  our  success 
upon  the  courts  of  Nepal  and  Ava,  on  the  princes  of  the  Penin* 
sula,  and  on  the  minds  of  our  native  subjects  ?  Even  supposing 
that  our  inaction  would  not  have  given  Persia  and  Russia  oppor« 
tunity  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  might,  at  any  mo* 
ment  and  at  tneir  own  pleasure,  have  wrought  us  the  greatest 
annoyance,  it  would  have  damaged  us  in  the  estin\^tion  of  our 
own  people,  and  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  to  a  degree  which 
no  mere  pecuniary  saving  could  compensate.  And  the  expense 
of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  AfTghan- 
istan,  has  hitherto  been  met  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  with- 
out borrowing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humiliating  retreat  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  from  Herat, 

*  Foird  by  a  BritorCi  band  before  a  batter'd  wall/'— 

for  all  parties  attribute  the  successful  resistance  of  that  city  to 
the  skill  and  energy  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger, — and  the  triumph* 
ant  consummation  of  the  campaign  in  Anghanistan  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Ghuzni — (the  first  news  of  which  the  Mahomedans  of  our 
north-western  provinces  loudly  ridiculed — saying  that  *  every 
•  one  knew  that  Ghuzni  could  not  be  taken,*) — have  quelled  the 
spirit  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  established  a 
universal  impression  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  com- 
bat our  supremacy. 

Only  one  other  argument  against  interference  remains,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  considered.  It  is  said,  that  if  Persia  acted  as  the 
merQ  tool  of  Russia,  the  injurv  inflicted,  or  threatened,  ought 
to  have  been  requited  upon  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine,  and  not  left  to  be  avenged  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  simple  occupation  of  AflPghanistan.  But  those 
who  argue  thus  seem  to  forget  that,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Sir 
John  McNeill,  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  fully  justified  in  makirig 
war  upon  the  Prince  of  Herat,  *  an  enemy  who  had  given  him 
^  the  greatest  provocation  ;**  that  Russia  was  bound  by  no  treaty 

•  Sir  A.  Barnes,  writing  from  Cabnl  to  October  18S7,  says—'  The  oat- 
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to  abstain  from  helping  its  ally  in  such  a  quarrel ;  that  the  feeble 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  had  humbly  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Persia,  as  brethren  in  the  faith  of  Islam,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  idolatrous  Seikhs ;  that  the  one 
party  had  the  full  ri^ht  to  ask,  and  the  other  to  give,  such  aid ; 
and  that  Russia  had  committed  no  overt  acts  of  hostih'ty  which 
could  have  justified  so  extreme  a  jneasure  as  a  European  war. 
Her  conduct  afforded  ground  for  remonstrance  ;  and  the  papers 
laid  before  Parliament  show  that  such  remonstrance  was  most  ably 
made,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Count  Simonich  was  superseded  at  the  court  of  Persia^ 
and  the  unhappy  Vicowich  was  recalled  to  St  Petersburg-, 
where  he  died — it  is  said  by  his  own  hand — ^immediately  after 
an  interview  with  Count  Nesselrode.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
stated,  Russia  has  no  present,  nor  perhaps  proximate,  desire  for 
collision  witk  the  British  power  in  Central  Asia.  Count  Bjora- 
stjerna  quotes  Karamsin,  whom  he  calls  *•  a  profound  and  eloquent 
^  Russian  historian,'  as  holding  that  ^  the  object  and  the  charac- 

*  ter  of  her  foreign  policy  has  universally  been  to  seek  to  be  at 
^  peace  with  every  body,  and  to  make  conquests  without  war, 

*  always  keeping  herself  on  the  defensive,  placing  no  faith  in 

*  the  friendship  of  those  whose  interest  does  not  accor4  with  her 

*  own,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  injuring  them  without  osten- 
^  sibly  breaking  her  treaties  with  them.'  Such  an  avowal  is 
candid,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  profoundness. 
However,  we  believe  that,  in  the  present  case,  Russia  is  quite 
as  much  averse  from  war  as  we  are.  What  she  desired  was,  to 
creep,  under  shelter  of  her  stalking-horse,  into  such  a  position 
that  she  might  be  able,  should  her  interests  require  it  at  any 
future  period,  to^  embarrass  and  distress  us.  That  view  has 
been  far  more  effectually  thwarted  by  our  new  relations  with 
Affghanistan,  than  if,  neglecting  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  bar- 
rier, we  had  lit  up  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe.  Russia  has  not 
only  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  ambitious  designs  pene- 
trated and  baffled,  but  has  witnessed  their  coimteraction  by  a 
course  of  policy  which,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  penetrate, 
would  render  utterly  vain  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  tne  scheme 
that  has  been  so  summarily  and  effectually  broken  up. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  second  line  of  policy  which  was 


<  rageoQS  conduct  of  the  ruler  (of  Herat)  and  bit  ministerB,  in  having  sold 

*  into  slavery  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Sheah  population  of 

*  the  city,  would  justify  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Persia.* Political 

fteports  published  by  the  Government  of  Calcutta,  p.  10, 
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at  the  choice  of  the  Governor- General ;  viz.  that  of  alliance 
with  Dost  Mah«»med  Khan  of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  the  chiefs 
of  Candahar.  It  is  a  point  much  nicer  than  the  preliminary 
question  ot  interference — whether  Lord  Auckland  acted  wisely 
or  unwisely  in  resolving  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  those 
parties,  but  to  ground  our  Indian  relations  with  Affghanistan 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  Shah  Shooja  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  ? 

As  that  restoration  could  be  effected  only  by  British  arms, 
or  rather,  as  any  attempt  to  bring  it  about  by  other  means  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  hazard  of  a  mischievous  failure,  it 
is  certsun  that  measures  taken  in  alliance  with  chiefs  ruling  de 
facto  over  Eastern  Affghanistan,  and  largely  in  possession  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  seemed  to  promise  the  attainment 
of  the  same  ends  at  a  less  immediate  expense  of  treasure,  and 
probably  of  blood,  than  those  actually  resorted  to.  It  may  be 
assumed,  also,  that  such  a  connexion  as  might  have  been  formed 
with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  and  his  brethren,  (the  chiefs  of  the 
Barukzye  family  and  tribe,)  whilst  it  might  have  sufficed  to 
detach  those  parties  from  Persia,  and  to  protect  British  India 
from  all  mischief  from  that  quarter,  would  not  have  laid  us  under 
such  indefinite  obligations,  tnreatening  future  embarrassment,  as 
the  relations  in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  bind  ourselves 
to  Shah  Shooja. 

Having  said  this,  we  think  that  we  have  stated  fairly  the 
strongest  ground  that  can,  with  truth  and  reason,  be  taken  by 
those  who,  thinking  that  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Affghan- 
istan was  essential  to  the  protection  of  British  interests,  are  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  tne  Governor- General  acted  unwisely  in 
not  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  thd  actually  established 
government.  But,  as  is  usual,  when  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
line  of  policy  actually  allowed,  are  weighed  against  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  can  be  regarded  only  as  in  posse,  much 
more  is  taken  for  granted  in  disparagement  of  the  former,  and 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  than  the  real  state  of  facts  and  candid 
inferences  from  them  will  warrant. 

It  IS  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Can- 
dahar were  not  only  extremely  well  affected  towards  the  British 
Government,  and  disposed  to  enter  into  a  cordial  alliance  with 
it,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  hopes  of  support  from  the  west- 
ward ;  but  that  they  possessed  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  and  were  indissolubly  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties,  both  of  blood  and  affection,  and 
of  mutual  interest.  Shah  Shooja,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
represented  as  the  most  imbecile  and  helpless  of  pretenders  to  a 
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lliroM  wbieh  be  had  lost  by  bis  own  incompetenee,  aad  the 
ooBtempt,  if  not  batred^  of  his  fiubjecte ;  and  ^a  whicb  be  can 
be  maiataioedy  as  be  bas  been  reeesOed^  solely  by  Britisb  arms 
and  Bridsb  treasure.  Upon  such  assumptions,  rbetoricaliy  en- 
forced,  it  is  easy  to  found  an  absobite  condemnation  of  Lord 
AttckUnd's  policy. 

But  tbose  wbo  will  take  tbe  trouble  correctly  to  ascertain,  and 
dispassionately  to  consider  the  circumstances,  will  find,  we  ap- 
prehend, cause  to  xjuestion  tbe  justice  of  such  a  conclusion.  The 
case,  however,  is  confessedly  not  one  where  the  preponderance 
of  considerations  in  one  scale  is  so  palpable  as  to  render  politics 
a  game  which  can  safely  be  played,  off-band,  by  every  speculator  ; 
tbe  crisis  demanded,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  that  has  occurred 
during  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  ascendancy  in  the  liast, 
that  cool  judgment  to  decide,  and  spirit  of  devotion  to  public 
duty  to  execute,  which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  states- 
man qualified  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  helm  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  sufficient  moral  evidence  to  show* 
A*<s^,  tnat  Shah  Shooja,  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  and  sacred 
&mily  of  Suddozyes,*  is  far  more  acceptable,  generally,  to  the 
.  Affgbans,  than  Dost  Mahomed,  or  any  other  or  all  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Barukzyes  ;  secondly^  that  the  latter  were  not  only  feeble 
from  division,  but  were  leagued  together  by  no  ties  that  would 
not  have  been  broken,  on  the  instant  the  chief  of  Cabul  thought 
that  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  territory  of  Candahar,  or 
that  the  chiefs  of  Candahar  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they 
could  eject  their  brother  from  Cabul ;  thirdly^  that  if  any  of 
these  chiefs  ever  bad  any  real  apprehension  of  Persia,  it  was 
very  slight  and  transient,  and  that  the  true  object  of  their  ne- 
gotiations, both  with  that  power  and  with  the  Governor* General, 
was  to  strengthen  themselves  against  each  other,  and  against 
the  Suddozyes,  as  represented  by  Shah  Shooja  or  Prince  ICam- 
ran  of  Herat,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of  repelling  the  Seikhs ; 
Ikmi  JburiJdi/f  that  if  our  course  of  policy  had  been  such  as  to 
permit  Persia,  backed  by  Russia,  to  furnish  those  means — which 
our  relations  with  Runjeet  Singh  and  our  obvious  interests 
equally  forbade  us  to  affoid  —  the  Shah  mi»rht,  by  playing  off 
Dost  Mahomed  against  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  and  those  chiefs 
against  Dost  Mahomed,  easily  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Tirtuai  sovereignty  of  the  country. 


•  Prince  Kamran  may  contest  this  rank  wiih  him,  hut  he  is  a  man 
rf  dissolute  and  abandoned  character,  aod  exceedingly  unpopular. 
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Upon  the  first  point,  we  have  the  unequivocal  testimonv  of 
Captain  Conoliy,  given  long  belbre  the  late  crisis,  that  *  the  n^ht 

*  of  the  Suddosye  family  to  the  supreme  government  has  hither- 

*  to  been  considered  sacred  by  the  Dooraunees,'  (the  great  pre- 
dominant tribe  to  which  the  Suddozyes  and  Barukzyes  be- 
long;) *  and  that  there  would  always  be  a  strong  feeling  in  their 
'  £ivour,  if  they  pot  themselves  forward/  He  even  says  (after 
describing  in  strong  terms  the  demerits  of  Prince  Kamran  of 
Herat,) — that,  *  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  the  people  would  be 
^  glad  to  see  him  restored  to  the  throne ;  the  interests  of  the 
*•  ^uddozye  tribe,  and  of  all  the  old  Dooraunee  families,  are  con- 
'  nected  with  fais ;  and  the  Affghans,  generally,  have  in  every 

*  way  suffered  so  much  from  the  consequences  of  the  revolution, 
'  that  they  would  hail  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority, 
<  whether  by  Kamran  or  any  other  man  of  the  family.'  These 
opinions  are  strongly  supported  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

<  Tbough  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ai^haas  has  passed  oat  of  the  hands 
of  the  desceadants  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Dooraanee  tribe  appears  to 
maintain  ao  nodoabted  ascendancy  in  the  nation.  The  Barukzyes  have 
itsnrped  the  greater  portion  of  the  power  of  the  Snddozyes  ;  but  the  lat* 
ter  family  still  maintains  itself  in  Herat,  and  has  a  strong  hold  on  tba 
prejudices,  if  not  on  the  affections,  of  a  large  part  of  the  Dooraunees. 

*  The  Barukzyes  holding  Cabul  and  Candahar  in  independence,  and 
Peshawar  as  tributaries  to  the  Seikbs,  would  appear  not  to  have  con- 
ciliated the  attachment  of  the  Dooraunees^atid  to  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  their  power  on  influences  foreign  to  that  tribe.  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  of  Cabul,  dencended  by  his  mother  from  the  Kuzzilbashes,  or  Per- 
sians, who  have  for  some  generations  been  settled  in  Cabul,  has  connected 
himself  with  that  powerful  body,  and  in  any  emergency  must  trust  rather 
to  them  than  to  the  native  Affghans  for  the  means  of  pursuing  conquest 
or  repelling  aggressions.' 

Major  Wade  and  Mr  Masson  entirely  concur  in  these  senti- 
ments. The  latter,  who  has  lived  long  among  the  Affghans,  and 
knows  them  intimately,  wrote  in  1835  as  follows: — 

*  The  failure  of  Shah  Shooja  is  now  most  sincerely  lamented.  I  my- 
self rejoiced  at  the  time ;  but  the  course  of  events  seems  to  prove  that 
his  success  would  have  been  felicitous  to  the  countries.  The  wishes  of 
all  classes  turn  to  his  restoration.' — Again, — *  I  confess  I  am  not  very  san- 
guine an  to  any  very  favourable  results  from  negotiations  with  the  Baruk- 
zyes. They  are  indeed  their  own  enemies ;  but  their  eternal  and  unholy 
dissensions  and  enmities  have  brought  them  to  be  considered  as  pests  to 
the  country ;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  affairs  will  become  worse,  not 
Letter.  The  British  Government  could  employ  interference,  without 
offending  half  a  dozen  individuals.  Shah  Shooja,  under  their  auspices, 
would  not  even  encounter  opporition  \   and  the  Ameer  and  his  friends, 
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if  he  hftTe  any,  must  yield  to  his  terms,  or  become  fugitives.'— <  Of  Sbmh 
Sbooja/  says  Lieutenant  Leech,  *  they'  (the  chiefs  of  Candahar)  <  stand  in 
the  greatest  dread,  as  he  is  extremely  popular  in  Affghanistan  ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  upstart  Barukzyes  has  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the 
Aifghans  that  of  the  Suddozyes,  while  the  former  cannot  support  the 
dignity,  the  power,  or  the  show  of  monarchy/* 

The  soundness  of  these  views  has  been  abundantly  substan* 
tiated  by  the  events  of  the  expedition.  The  diiBculties  experi- 
enced were  solely  those  of  toil  and  privation;  owing  principally 
to  the  natural  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  Candahar,  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation, 
and  where  the  army  was  constantly  obliged  to  make  inarches  of 
twenty  miles  in  order  to  find  water.  But  the  reception  of  Shah 
Shooja  at  Candahar — which  is  situated  in  a  lovely  and  very  fer- 
tile country — was  most  enthusiastic.  The  Barukzye  chiefs  fled 
before  him  without  striking  a  blow,  and  with  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred followers.  Their  most  confidential  servants  deserted  thera. 
The  whole  population,  high  and  low,  came  out  to  meet  Shah 
Shooja,  bringing  garlands  of  flowers,  and  strewing  the  roads 
with  roses.  On  the  march  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  Ghuzni 
was  the  only  place  where  resistance  was  offered,  and  that,  prob- 
ably, only  because  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Dost  Maho- 
med's favourite  son.  After  its  fall,  Dost  Mahomed's  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  deserted  him ;  leaving  him  to  fly  almost 
unattended,  and  all  his  guns — twenty-eight  in  number — to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  a  single  squadron  of  dragoons.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conflict  at  Ghuzni,  the  sovereignty  of 
Eastern  Affghanistan  was  transferred  to  Shah  Shooja  without  any 
struggle,  rower  which  had  a  real  basis  either  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  or  in  the  ab'dity  and  resources  of  those  who 
swayed  it,  and  which  was  fit  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  barrier  to 
British  India,  could  not  thus  have  crumbled  away  from  its  own 
want  of  consistence.  The  fact  that  the  country  was  overrun  by 
bands  of  armed  plunderers,  who  treated  Englisn  officers,  or  other 
stragglers  from  the  British  camp,  with  no  more  respect  than 
other  equally  tempting  prizes,  proves  nothing  (in  a  country  like 
Affghanistan,  where  whole  tribes  have  been  predatory  by  profes- 
sion from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has  been  in  a  state  of 
disorganization  for  more  than  half  a  century)  against  the  geu« 
eral  popularity  of  Shah  Shooja's  cause.  Life  and  property 
were  not  a  whit  more  secure  when  Mr  Elphinstone  visited  the 
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conntiy  thirty  years  ago :  his  work  abounds  with  anecdotes  of 
habitaal  rapine ;  and  even  the  nobleman  sent  to  meet  and  con- 
duet  him  to  court,  very  narrowly  escaped  being  plundered.  It 
is  no  marvel  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  love  of  booty 
•should  be  with  thousands  stronger  than  attachment  to  a  dynasty. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  followers  of  Dost  Mahomed 
were  plundered,  as  opportunity  offered,  with  great  impartiality. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  in  this  place  as  to  the  character  of  Shah 
Shooja.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  those  who  have  blamed  Lord 
Auckland  for  taking  up  his  cause,  to  describe  him  as  in  the  great- 
est degree  weak  and  timid.  This  appears  to  be  entirely  gratuitous. 
His  history  affords  many  traits  of  personal  eifergy  and  resolution, 
— too  many  for  hb  own  interests  of  moderation,  benevolence, 
and  forbearance  towards  thankless  opponents.  Had  he  been  more 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  power,  he  would  probably  never 
have  lost  it.  .  Mr  Elphinstone,  whose  capacity  to  judge  will  be 
questioned  by  no  one,  speaks  of  him  throughout  his  work  in  hic^h 
terms.     His  only  qualifying  expression  is,  that  he  deems  him 

*  deficient  in  the  genius  and  energy  which  were  requisite  to  re<- 

*  store  a  government  so  far  sunk  into  anarchy  and  decay.'  He 
has  since  had  much  good  training  and  experience  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  We  have  Sir  Alexander  Burnes'  testimony,  that 
ibis  experience  has  raised  him,  in  one  respect  at  least,  above  the 
level  of  his  country  and  station.  Speaking  some  years  ago  of 
Shah  Shooja's  autobiography,  presented  to  him  by  the  King,  Sir 
Alexander  says, — *  the  book  gives  a  detail  of  his  life  and  adven- 

*  tures,  in  a  simple  style,  free  from  extracts  from  the  Koran,  me- 
^  taphors,  and  other  extravagances  of  Oriental  authors.  It  also 
^  dispenses  with  any  mention  of  those  miracles  which  never  fail 

<  to  be  wrought  in  favour  ofan  Eastern  despot,  according  to  the 

<  account  of  historians.     Tl^work,  in  fact,  was  what  would  be 

*  described  by  us  as  an  interesting  detail  of  events.'  A  Maho- 
medan  prince  capable  of  drawing  up  such  a  narrative,  and  of 
acting  4irith  the  skill  and  resolution  which  he  displayed  in  effecting 
his  escape,  and  that  of  his  family,  from  the  clutches  of  one  so 
vigilant  as  Runjeet  Singh,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  cannot 
well  be  viewed  as  either  a  fool  or  a  poltron. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  establish  the  weakness  and 
disunion  of  the  Barukzye  Chiefs.  We  have  seen  what  Mr  Mas- 
son  says  of  their  <  eternal  and  unholy  dissensions  and  enmities,' 
which  had  brought  them,  in  1835,  long  before  the  necessity  for 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan  was  contemplated, 
to  be  considered  as  the  pests  of  the  country.  Captain  Conolly, 
writing  at  a  still  earlier  period,  though  he  speaks  favourably  by 
comparison  with  Dost  Mahomed,  reprobates  in  the*  strongest  terms 
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the  conduct  of  his  brothers  at  Candahar.  They  ruled,  be  8ay% 
entirely  by  military  force,  and  by  means  of  men  of  low  birth  and 
bad  character — letting  loose  their  troops  [which  were  all  of  the 
Ghilgie  race,  though  they  are  themselves  Dooraunees,  and  Can- 
dahar  is  the  chief  city  of  that  tribe]  to  plunder  the  country.- 
'  They  have  ruined  trade  by  their  exactions,  and  all  the  people 

*  under  their  sway,  groaning  under  every  species  of  oppression, 

*  bok  anxiously  for  Kamraa,  or  for  any  one  to  relieve  them.' 
Lieutenant  Leech  uses  similar  language  as  to  their  oppressfon 
and  extortion,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  trade.     *  Among  their 

*  immediate  retainers  even,  they  might  in  vain,'  says  he,  *  seek 

*  for  attachment ;  arrears  of  salary,  unrewarded  services,  and  arbi- 
^  trary  confiscations,  forbid  the  feeling.   Possessing  no  ocber  right 

*  to  rule  than  that  of  fortune  and  the  sword,  they  have  no  aifeo- 

*  tion  for  their  country  or  subjects.     Their  ambition  is  the  ambi- 

*  tion  of  robbers,  and  their  law  the  law  of  eaprice.     This  might 

*  seem  to  be  the  picture  of  any  small  state  under  an  arbitrary 
<  government  at  any  time,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  the 
'  existence  of  this  state  under  a  triumvirate  <^  brothers,  each 
^  jealous  of  the  other,  constitutes  its  peculiarity ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 

*  ter  of  wonder  that  they  should  have  so  long  escaped^  the  dagger 
^  of  the  assassin.'*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Sk»h  Smo^ 
was  well  received  at  Candahar.  There  was  no  real  coriKikKty  at 
any  time  between  any  of  the  brethren.  They  were  eternally 
plotting  to  supplant  and  ruin  each  other.  Dost  Mahomed  com- 
plained of  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the  chiefs  of  Candahar; 
and  Major  Wade  tells  us,  that  *  even  after  bis  kte  suceess 
^  against  the  Seikhs,  such  was  the  feeting  of  parties  towards 

*  him,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  mission, 

*  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  the  eombinatton  which  his 
'  brothers  had  formed  to  overthWr  his  authority.'  We  learn 
from  Mr  Vigne,  that  it  was  merely  the  wink  of  a  friend's  eye, 
cautioning  him  not  to  enter  a  certain  tent,  which  saved  Dtist 
Mahomed  from  being  made  blind  by  his  brother,  the  late  Shere 
Dib  Khan  of  Candahar ;  and  it  appears  from  Lieotenant  Leech's 
sketch  of  afllairs  in  that  principality,  that  ks  chiefs  once  proposed 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  hated  idolater  Runjeet  Singh,  *  ia 

*  order  to  root  out'  their  brother,  Dost  Mahomed«f  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  deliberately  proposed  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  to 
eject  his  brothers  from  Candahar,  and  to  make  himself  sole  ruler 
oi'  Eastern  Affghanistaa.     But  his  negotiations  with  that  officer 
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regfardbg  Peshawar,  rfiow  still  more  cleariy  the  opmiom  of  th# 
Barukzye  ehieftams  regarding  each  other,  and  their  utter  want 
of  matual  confidence.     He  said, — *  if  Kunjeet  Singh  reim^tates 

*  Sultan  MahomecT  Khan'  (his  brother)  *  in  the  government  of 

*  Peshawur,  I  have  great  apprehension  ;  for  in  it  I  see  a  Mabo- 

*  medan  ruler  instead  of  a  Seikh  ;  and  had  the  Maharajah  been 
^  more  conversant  with  the  politics  of  Aff^hanistan,  and  bent  on 

*  my  destruction,  he  might  ere  this  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 

*  displaced  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  from  Peshawur,  and  supplied 

*  him  with  funds  to  corrupt  those  about  me  who  are  inimical,  and 

*  envy  the  me  to  my  present  elevation.  I  see  injury  to  myself 
^  in  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  when  restored  to  his  chiefship  of 
^  Peshawur,  being  in  alliance  with  Lahore  ;  and,  above  all,  what 
'  security  am  I  to  have  that  the  chiefs  of  Peshawur  and  Canda^ 

*  har  will  not  join  to  injure  me,  and  be  aided  in  their  designs  bj 

*  Maharajah  Kunjeet  Singh?' 

What  advantage  could  result  to  the  British  interests  from  ae 
alliance  with  men  so  unstable,  so  un trusting,  and  so  untrust- 
worthy as  these  ?  How  could  such  a  rope  of  sand  be  rendered 
effectual  to  close  the  gates  of  Aff^hanistan  against  Persian  and 
Russian  intrigue  and  violence?  We  could  not  have  taken  up 
Dost  Mahomed,  incomparably  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  frater- 
nity, without  leaguing  ourselves  likewise  with  his  brethren  at 
Candahar,  and  thus  participating  in  their  weakness  and  hate- 
fulness  ;  and  the  death-feud  existing  between  the  whole  family 
and  Prince  Kamran — (he  having  murdered  their  elder  brother, 
the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  their  house,  and  they  having  dis- 
honoured the  females  of  his  family) — forbad  the  hope  of  a 
general  alliance  with  all  the  powers  of  Affghanistan,  in  order 
to  close  the  gates  of  its  mountain  passes  against  intrusion  from 
the  westward.  Fori^few ducats,  either  party  would  have  turned 
their  arms  against  the  other :  for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  petty 
advantage  in  their  miserable  internal  disputes,  or  of  coping  success- 
fully with  the  Seikhs,  either  party  would  have  caught  eagerly  at 
the  aid  of  Persian  troops,  commanded  probably  by  Russian  offi- 
cers. And  what  could  we  offer  to  them,  of  more  ostensible 
benefit  to  their  shortsighted  policy,  than  such  a  connexion? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  third  posi- 
tion ;  to  wit,  that  the  Barukzye  chiefs  entertained  far  more 
dread  of  the  Suddozyes  and  of  the  Seikhs,  than  of  the  Persians ; 
and  that  the  true  object  of  all  their  negotiations  was  to  obtain 
aid  against  the  two  former  and  each  other ; — not  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  latter,  from  whom  they  hoped  advantage  rather 
than  feared  any  injury. 

The  papers  laid  before  Parliament  show  with  what  eagerness 
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the  chiefis  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  contended  for  the  favour  of 
Persia ;  how  they  humbled  themselves  before  the  Shah,  and  in 
what  terms  they  described  their  apprehension  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
and  their  claims  upon  Moslem  aid  against  the  idolatrous  Seikhs. 
The  late  ruler  of  Cabul  is  a  Persian  in  blood  by  his  mother's 
side.      Mr   Masson  says,   in   1 833,    Mt  is  a  part  of  Sirdar 

*  Dost  Mahomed's  creed,    that  he  ought  never  to  go  to  war 

*  with  the  Persians.'  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  his  warm  well- 
wisher,  admits  that  he  '  sought  for  alliance  with  Persia,  as  the 
^  best  means  that  occurred  to  him  to  support  his  power  ; '  and  in 
all  his  negotiations  with  that  officer,  the  recovery  of  Peshawur 
from  the  Seikhs  was  manifestly  his  primary  object.  When  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  compass  that  end  by  means  of  British  in- 
terference, his  whole  demeanour  towards  Sir  Alexander  was 
altered;  and  he  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of 
Vicowich,  (whom  he  had  detained  at  Cabul  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  him  off  against  the  British  envoy,)  and  of  the  Persian 
party.  In  one  of  bis  last  despatches  from  Cabul,  Sir  Alexander 
says — *  On  this  occasion,  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  a  tone 
^  which  1  had  not  before  seen  exhibited.     The  Ameer  may  have 

*  authorized  his  advisers  to  speak  as  they  have  done,  and  he  may 

*  entertain  the  feelings  which  they  expressed,'  (to  wit,  a  desire  of 
allying  himself  with  the  British  power  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion against  Persia ;)  *  but  I  am  bound  to  judge  of  what  he  said 
^  himself,  and  this  by  no  means  seems  to  me  so  satisfactory  as 

*  I  have  reported,  or  had  been  led  to  believe.'  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  the  language  of  one  personally  most  friend- 
ly to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  extremely  anxious  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  his  own  diplomacy,  to  effect 
the  objects  of  British  policy  through  his  instrumentality.  It 
was  necessary,  to  that  end,  that  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and 
Candahar  should  be  united  in  a  cordial  understanding ;  that  they 
should  clearly  comprehend — in  the  words  of  one  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Burncs*  last  notes  to  Dost  Mahomed — that  *  our  friendship 

*  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  relinquishment  of  alliance  with 

*  any  power  to  the  west;*  and  that  they  should  rest  satisfied,  as 
regards  their  eastern  relations,  with  being  secured  from  the  fur- 
ther encroachments  of  the  Seikhs,  against  which  they  might  not 
have  been  able  to  defend  themselves.  If  any  one  could  have 
brought  them  to  see  their  own  interests  in  an  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  and  in  a  hearty  coincidence  with  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Persian  power  and 
influence  from  AfFghanistan,  Sir  A.  Burnes  would  have  eflfected 
it.  He  failed,  because  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  having  no  confi- 
dence in  the  affections  of  their  own  people,  and  dreading  equally 
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the  Seikhs  on  the  east,  and  the  Suddozyes  of  Herat  on  the 
west,  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  aid  of  Per- 
sia i^inst  both  those  enemies;  and  because  Dost  Mahomed, 
affecting  to  contemn  the  notion  that  he  required  protection  against 
the  Seikhs,  thought  his  alliance,  which  rersia  and  Russia  were 
simultaneously  courting,  of  sufficient  value  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  enforcing  the  cession  of 
Peshawur  (which  had  never  belonged  to  him)  by  Runjeet  Singh. 
Persia  and  Russia  bid  far  higher  than  the  Governor-General, 
who  intended  to  redeem  all  his  pledges,  could  afford  to  offer ; 
and  therefore  their  terms  were  caught  at. 

Our  fourth  position  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the 
foregoing  observations.  It  only  remains  to  remark,  with  respect 
to  it,  that  even  if  justice  had  permitted  us  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  by  compelling  Runjeet  Singh  to  give 
up  his  conquered  possession  of  Peshawur,  such  a  step,  which 
must  have  deeply  disgusted,  if  not  altogether  alienated,  an  old 
and  constant  ally,  at  a  time  when  Ava  and  Nepal  were  threaten- 
ing hostilities,  and  whilst  the  latter  power  was  endeavouring  to 
engage  the  Seikhs  in  an  offensive  alliance  against  us,  would  have 
been  impolitic  in  the  extreme. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  :  the  Barukzye  chiefs  stood  in  a  position 
in  their  relations  both  to  their  own  subjects  and  to  their  neigh- 
bours, which,  whilst  it  rendered  them  the  most  appropriate  instru- 
ments of  the  powers  whose  principal  aim  was  to  use  them  as  the 
means  of  disquieting  Briti&b  India,  disqualified  them — even  ad- 
mitting their  readiness  for  the  part — for  being  serviceable  as  a 
trustworthy  and  permanent  barrier  against  aggression  and  in- 
trigue from  the  west ;  whilst  the  raising  of  such  a  barrier  was,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John  McNeill,  *  unequivocally  a  measure  of 
<  self-defence.'  We  do  not  say  that  those  chiefs  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  positively  ill-affected  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment; but  they  demanded^  as  the  price  of  their  alliance,  that 
which  the  Governor- General  could  not  properly  give,  and  far 
more  than  all  that  the  most  sanguine  politician  could  hope  from 
them  was  worth.  There  was  no  assurance  of  the  stable  existence 
of  their  power ;  still  less  was  there  any  reasonable  certainty  that 
any  means  with  which  we  might  furnish  them  for  repelling  the 
encroachments  of  Persia,  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  of  the  brotherhood,  or  still  more  mischievously  misdi- 
rected against  our  ally  Runjeet  Singh.  Mr  Elphinstone,  treat- 
ing thirty  years  ago  of  the  past,  spe^s  of  the  extraordinary  levity 
of  political  character,  which  a  long  series  of  revolutions  and  perpe- 
tual civil  dissensions — patched  up  by  hasty  reconciliations  and  in- 
congruous alliances,  to  be  again  dissolved  with  increased  violent--" 
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at  tbe  end  of  a  few  months  or  even  days — hnA  gfenerated  in  th» 
chiefs  and  people  of  Affghantslan.  We  may  be  sore  that  there 
ba9  been  no  improrement,  in  tbie  respect,  vnder  tbe  ohifciitg' 

S>Hey,  tbe  eternal  intrigues,  and  the  feeble  domination  of  the 
arukzye  chiefe.  Tbe  only  hope  for  Aff|^bani»taa  itsetf,  the  only 
pospect  of  its  becoming  an  outwork  of  defence  inetead  of  a 
magazine  of  combastiMes,  and  a  ground  on  which  to  plant  the 
engines  of  tbe  worst  misebief  against  tbe  rulers  and  people  of  tbe 
great  peninsula  of  which  nature  baa  made  it  tbe  portal,  lay  in  its 
being  united  under  a  popular  government,  as  single  and  strong  m 
tbe  character  of  the  numerous  petty  republics  of  whieb  tbe 
national  federation  is  composed,  would  admit.  Tbe  first  and 
most  diificult  step  towards  this  end,  (the  intportanoe  of  which  to 
the  interests  of  British  India  was  strongly  urged  several  years 
ago  by  Captain  Conoliy,*)  has  been  already  successfully  taken, 
by  the  restoration  of  Bhah  Shooja  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

We  believe  that  the  embarrassment  and  expenee  of  following 
up  this  line  of  policy  have  been  much  overrated ; — prinerpatly, 
because  too  ready  credence  has  been  given  to  tbe  bold  assertioa 
of  Shah  Shoeja's  unpopularity  and  utter  unfitneselor  his  high  situ- 
ation ;  and  to  the  equally  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  Baruk- 
zye  chiefs  possess  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  and  interests 
of  the  AtFgbens.  Unquestionably,  our  connexion  with  Shah 
Shoofa  will  cost  additional  expense,  besides  that  which  has  been 
already  incurred  in  establiidiing  his  government;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,,  in  a  short  time,  the  restored  dynasty  wiM 
be  able  to  stand  alone,  upon  tbe  strong  ground  of  decided  national 
preference.  We  hear  that  Sir  William  Macnaghten  has  already 
indicated  the  time  when  oar  troops  may  safety  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  been  csn»> 
pelled  to  stretch  out  our  arm  beyond  the  natural  boundary  of' 
Hindostan,  and  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  afiairs  of  Aff^hanistan. 
It  m  still  more  to  be  lamented  that  tlie  state  of  that  country,  in 
tbe  bands  of  the  Barukzye  chiefe,  bav  rendered  our  interference 
unavoidably  coo^tly.  But  we  think  we  have  proved  (and  that 
by  the  unbiassed  testtmony  of  persons  at  once  so  competent 
and  disinterested  as  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M'Neill,  and  by- 
opinions  expressed,  several  years  before  the  late  crisis,  by  Captain 
Conolly  and  Mr  Maseon,  8Bb  well  as  by  other  evidence)  both 
that  such  interference  was  indispensable  to  the  efltetual  protec- 
tion of  British  India  from  evils  far  greater  than  the  expense  which 
it  has  imposed  on  us ;  and  that  it  was  better,  en  the  whole,  to 
m^dce  the  restoration  of  the  Suddoxye  dynasty  tbe  means  to  the 

•  Travels,  roh  IF.  p.  S33,  to  end. 
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•xecation  of  oor  purpose,  than  to  trost,  id  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment,  albeit  at  less  immediate  charge,  to  socb  broken  reeds 
M  the  Barnksye  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahai*.  Loril  Auck- 
land's  policy  cannot  justly  be  condemned,  whatever  it  may  cost 
India,  unless  it  can  be  shown  thai  kss  evil  would  have  resulted 
from  some  other  course* 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  Governor- General's  views,  all  parfifs  must 
unite  in  applauding  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  they 
were  carried  into  execution.  We  have  already  drawn  a  hasty 
sketch  of  our  relations  with  Ava  and  Nepal,  af  the  moment  when 
the  course  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Affghanis- 
tan  was  to  be  decided  upon.  The  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
the  active  hostility  of  otrr  threatening  neighbours  was  not  per- 
mitted'to  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  energy  of  Lord 
Auckland's  preparations  for  the  campaign  beyond  the  Indus. 
\¥htlst  these  were  planned  and  conducted  upon  a  scale  and  with 
a  completeness  which  essentmlly  co-operated  with  the  valour  of 
our  troops  to  achieve  and  secure  a  triumph,  the  forces  in  Arra- 
can  and  Tenasserim  (the  provinces  ceded  by  Ava  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  war)  were  sa  strengthened  as  to  convince  the  Burmese 
court  that  we  were  upon  our  guard,  and  abundantly  prepared  to 
resist  and  punish  aggression  by  the  immediate  occupation  of  all 
their  sea-ports.  At  the  same  time,  the  envoy  whom  the  King 
of  Nepal  despatched  to  Runjeet  Stngh  was  arrested ;  that  so- 
vereign was  informed  that  his  treacherous  dealings  both  with 
the  princes  of  the  peninsula  and  with  our  own  subjects  had  been 
detected  ;  he  was  peremptorily  required  to  withdraw  the  detach-* 
ments  which  he  had  ptished  on  towards  several  points  of  the 
frontier,  and  with  which  he  had  begun  to  stockade  some  of  the 
passes  from  the  lowlands ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  this  demand^ 
and  to  convince  him  that  be  would  be  held  responsible  for  these 
hostile  demonstrations,  measures  were  taken  for  the  assembling 
of  a  strong  eorps  of  observation  m  the  province  most  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  nwmntatneers*  In  both  instances,  this  decided 
course  of  poKcy  was  completely  successful.  The  King  of  Ava, 
though  he  contrnued  to  threaten,  exhibited  manifold  symptoms  of 
being  ht  more  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  than  prepared  to  act 
offensively.  The  submission  of  the  Nepalese  was  instant  and 
entire.  Both  powers  were  effectually  h^Id  in  check,  whilst  the 
flower  of  ova  disposable  forces  were  engaged  in  Affghanistan ; 
and  it  would  now,  if  necessary,  be  a  matter  of  comparative  ease 
to  teach  either  or  both  of  them  the  wisdom  of  being  neighbourly. 
Bat  we  earnestly  trust  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  expense  of 
such  instruction :  all  our  time  and  all  ^hit  means  are  demanded 
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by,  and  ought  to  be  sedulously  devoted  to,  tbe  improvement  of 
our  own  dominions. 

We  turn  from  this  long  but  necessary  disquisition  on  the  past, 
to  examine  our  present  position  and  future  prospects ;  first,  in 
relation  to  the  independent  powers  upon  our  frontiers ;  and,  se* 
condly,  to  those  states  which  may  be  considered  to  lie  within  the 
general  limits  of  British  India. 

Of  the  former,  only  the  Punjab,  Nepal,  and  Ava  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  notice. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  so  called  from  the  five  rivers 
whose  confluence  Terms  the  Indus — formed  by  the  ability  and 
energy  of  the  late  Runjeet  Sbgh,  and  most  likely  to  be  dissolved 
into  Its  elements  and  anarchy  in  the  weak  and  unskilful  hands 
of  his  successors — is  the  only  part  of  the  Mogul  empire  which 
is  not  substantially  under  British  dominion.  It  extends  *over  a 
wide  tract  of  country  pre-eminently  favoured  by  nature,  both  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  production  and  the  means  of  transport. 
It  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  holds  in  Peshawur 
the  key  of  Affghanistan,  and,  but  for  our  interference,  its  late 
vigorous  ruler  would  have  possessed  himself  of  all  the  territory 
lying  between  his  southern  boundary  and  the  ocean. 

Runjeet  Singh,  a  prince  whose  sagacity  sufiBced  to  restrain 
his  keen  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  discretion,  appears  to 
have  been  impressed,  at  an  early  period  of  his  prosperous  career, 
with  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  our  Indian  Government.*  Accord- 
ingly, after  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Minto,  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  design  a[ 
appropriating  the  petty  Seikh  principalities  to  the  east  of  the 
Sutlege,  abutting  upon  the  British  provinces,  all  his  views  were 
directed  to  the  extension  of  his  dotbinion  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
Even  there  we  interfered  to  protect  Scinde — a  Mahomedan  state 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and  a  most  tempting  acquisition 
— from  his  ambition ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  check.  J3ut  we  fear, 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  his  son  and  grandson  (and  we  mention 
the  latter,  because  it  is  believed  that  he  is  virtually  the  sovereign 
in  the  name  of  his  feeble  father)  are  not  likely  to  be  so  prudent ; 
and  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  try  their  strength  against  our 


♦  We  observe  that  Mr  Vigne  states  that  the  French  ofBcers  in  Run* 
jeet*8  service  honestly  enforced  this  prudent  line  of  policy  upon  their 
master,  when  the  chief  of  Bhurtpore  supplicated  his  aid  at  a  time  when 
we  were  embarrassed  by  the  Burmese  war.  On  his  refusal,  it  is  said 
that  the  Bhurtporians  sent  him  a  woman's  dress. 
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iron  battalions.  In  this  event,  the  partial  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Seikh  army  will  serve  only  to  make  its  overthrow 
more  speedy  and  complete.  One,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  pitched 
battles  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  ; — a  conclusion  which 
reliance  upon  their  natural  force  o&jrregular  cavalry  would  doubt* 
less  considerably  protract  But  the  present  rulers  of  the  Punjab 
have  not,  we  apprehend,  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that 
Affghan  and  British  troops  are  very  different  enemies,  and  to 
be  combated  by  very  different  means.  But  whatever  course 
may  be  taken  by  the  Seikhs,  the  result  of  collision  must  be  the 
extension  of  our  empire  to  its  natural  boundary — the  Indus; 
attended  probably  with  the  restoration  of  Peshawur  to  the  Aff- 
ghans.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  commerce  of  British  India 
would  benefit  greatly  by  such  an  accession  of  territory ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  no  considerations  of  interest  will  tempt  our 
Government  into  a  war  of  aggrandizement ;  and  it  will  be  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab  if  he  wilfully  provoke 
a  contest,  which  must  issue  in  the  extinction  of  the  national  in- 
dependence of  the  Seikhs. 

Nepal,  though  its  power  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  treaty  of 
December  1816,  concluded  by  Lord  Hastings  at  the  close  of  a 
well-contested  struggle  of  two  campaigns,  is  still,  from  several 
causes,  a  formidable  neighbour.  The  Goorkhas,  the  dominant 
race,  have  all  the  pride,  courage,  and  fiery  vehemence  of  charac- 
ter which  generally  distinguish  mountaineers ;  their  country  is 
naturally  extremely  strong,  depriving  military  science  and  highly- 
wrought  discipline  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  advantages;  the 
whole  free  population  is  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  service  by  rotation,  which  appears  to  be  both  effective  and 
popular ;  they  possess,  from  their  situation,  the  means  of  com- 
paratively secret  communication  with  the  Burmese  ;  and  the 
passes  of  their  mountains  lead  downwards  through  a  very  thinly- 
peopled  belt  of  jungle,  where,  consequently,  their  movements 
might  be  in  some  measure  concealed,  to  our  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, and  the  great  cities  of  Benares  and  Patna.  This  latter 
circumstance  would  put  it  in  their  power  to  occasion  us  great  an- 
noyance, in  the  event  of  the  principal  part  of  our  disposable  forces 
being  required  for  important  service  in  the  north-west.  On  the 
other  hand,  th^wild  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  only  passable, 
on  account  of  malaria,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the 
Goorkhas,  besides  having  a  strong  dread  of  cavalry,  would, 
doubtless,  maintain  but  a  short  and  bloodless  struggle  with  our 
infantry  on  the  plains  of  Behar,  when  compared  with  the  gallantry 
with  which  they  defended  the  &stnesses  of  their  native  moun- 
tains in  1814-15. 
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But  our  b^t  guarantee  agaiast  being  forced  into  a  war  with 
Nepal,  from  wiiich  we  should  get  nothing  but  bard  blows  in  the 
fir^t  instaoee,  and  a  number  of  barren  mountains  on  the  winding- 
up  of  accounts,  consists  in  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the 
existing  govemment.  The  J^igning  prince,  a  foolish  young 
man,  governed  entirely,  it  is  said,  by  female  influence,  has  put 
to  a  cruel  death  the  distinguished  minister  and  general  to  whom 
the  credit  of  the  protracted  resistance  to  the  British  arms  in 
H 14-15  was  principally  due.  The  ablest  men  about  the  court 
have  been  disgraced  and  discarded ;  and  the  country  is  said  to 
be  misgoverned  to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  the  stroi^  national  pride 
and  the  spirit  of  independeaae  wUch  characterise  the  people  iuive 
given  way ;  and  men  have  begun  to  whisper  that  even  subjection 
to  the  British  Government  would  be  preferable  to  the  mal-admi^ 
nistration  of  their  present  rulers.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  be  spared  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  undertaking  expul- 
sive military  operations  for  the  chastisement  of  Nepalese  ag- 
gression. 

But  blood  and  treasure  might  be  still  more  unprofitably  ex- 
pended. The  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the  court  of  Ava  are 
almost  beyond  occidental  credence.  When  its  favourite  general 
Bundoola  invaded  Chittagong,  our  southernmost  district,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war,  he  brought  with  him  golden  fet- 
ters to  bind  Lord  Amherst  withal ;  and  had  orders,  after  he  had 
taken  Calcutta,  to  march  on  to  take  London !.  Defeat  after  de- 
feat  seemed  to  produce  little  sobering  effect  upon  the  drunken- 
ness of  Indo-Chinese  pride ;  the  officers  who  were  flying  before 
our  army  in  its  advance  upon  the  capital,  and  who  must  have  felt 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  were  obliged,  as  their  inter- 
cepted letters  vouched,  to  account  in  the  most  absurd  manner 
for  their  inability  to  stop  us;  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  who 
commanded  the  troops  that  made  the  last  stand  against  us,  at 
a  place  called  Pagahm  Mew,  was  trampled  to  death  by  ele- 
phants on  his  return  with  the  news  of  his  defeat  It  was  not 
until  our  army  arrived  within  three  days'  march  of  the  capital,' 
that  the  king's  eyes  appeared  to  be  opened  to  any  rational  »ense 
of  his  perilous  situation  ;  and  there  was  evidence  enough,  before 
we  evacuated  the  country,  that  the  effect  even  of  such  severe 
discipline  as  the  exaction  of  a  million  sterling  ^wards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  some  of  nis  most  valued 
provinces,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

In  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  humi- 
liating conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  Court  of  Ava,  and  by 
the  change  which  a  revolution  has  made  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  if  not  the  people,  appear 
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to  faftye  lost  nuck  of  tiie  benefit  o(  the  lesson  which  it  co»t  us  so 
many^aluable  lives,  and  so  much  treasure,  to  teach  them.  Be- 
tides the  evidence  of  recent  behaviour  towards  successive  re- 
presentatives of  the  British  Government,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony to  this  ^Ceet  <tf  a  very  intelligent  and  unbiassed  obser- 
ver, Mr  Maloom,  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missions;  who,  in  his  ^  Travels  ii|  Sooth- Eastern  Asia,'  lately 
published,  tells  us,  that  ^  from  the  monarch,  who  adopts  the 
*  most  grandiloquent  tides  he  can  invent,  to  the  pettiest  o£Scer, 
'  every  man  seems  Uoated  with  self-conceit*     Their  haughtiness 

<  is  manifested  as  grossly  to  foreign  ambassadors  as  is  done  in 
'  China.  They  are  treated  as  auppliants  and  tribute-bearers.  It 
^  has  generally  been  contrived  to  have  them  presented  on  the 
^  great  **  beg-pardon  day,"  which  occurs  once  in  three  months, 
^  when  the  nobles  are  allowed  audience  with  the  king,  and  lay 

<  aC  his  feet  costly  presents.'  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such 
inflated  baibarians,  and  of  restating  the  constant  provocation  to 
ehastise  them,  not  merely  into  civility,  but  into  the  due  obser- 
vance of  their  federal  obligations,  and  the  necessary  restraint  of 
the  plundering  propensities  of  their  subjects  upon  our  borders, 
is  extreme. 

Yet  the  dire  necessity  of  entering  upon  another  war  with  such 
enemies,  must  be  contemplated  with  unmixed  di»like.  There 
is  nothing,  either  of  honour  or  profit,  to  be  gained ;  and  the 
process,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  remoteness 
of  its  vital  parts  from  the  stations  of  our  troops,  must  always 
be  tedious  and  expensive.  The  seat  and  strength  of  the  go- 
vernment is  fixed  almost  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lonfc 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  capital  is  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  a  pet^tiien- 
tial  swamp  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Though 
the  shorter  route  to  the  capital,  over  the  Arracan  mountains, 
would  unquestionably  be  taken  by  our  main  army,  the  expense 
of  transporting  a  conbiderable  body  of  troops,  with  an  f^equate 
supply,  not  only  of  military  appurtenances,  but  of  provisions, 
(for  the  Burmese  proved  to  our  cost,  in  the  last  war,  that  they 
could  effectually  sweep  the  country  of  all  resources,)  through 
such  wilderneHses^  and  by  such  mere  footpaths,  would  necessarily 
be  great.  These  were  the  circumstances  which,  joined  with  much 
ignorance  and  carelessness,  rendered  the  last  war  so  tedious  and 
costly.  Matters  would  doubtless  be  better  managed,  as  far  as 
that  could  avail,  on  any  second  occasion ;  but  natural  circum- 
atances,  quife  independent  of  any  resistance  that  could  be  offered 
by  the  Burmese-^  whose  military  qualities  have  been  greatly 
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exaggerated — must  always  cause  their  effectual  coercion  to  be 
lon^  and  expensive. 

The  country  owes  much  to  Lord  Auckland  for  the  firmness 
with  which  he  adhered  to  a  pacific  line  of  policy  in  1837.  The 
British  resident  at  the  Court  of  Ava,  the  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  southern  provinces  ceded  by  the  Burmese  in  1826,  and 
many  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  who  were,  or  professed 
to  be,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  views  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  the  interests  of  the  British  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  politics  of  Ava,  were  loud  and  earnest  in  urging  the 
absolute  necessity  of  vindicating  our  honour  by  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms.  The  army,  naturally  eager  for  active  employ- 
ment, promotion,  and  prize-money,  lent  its  voice  •to  swell  the 
cry.  The  local  press  did  its  utmost  to  abet  the  efforts  of  passion 
and  self-interest.  No  language  was  thought  too  strong  to  describe 
the  disgraceful  truckling  of  the  British  Government,  or  the  im- 
policy of  allowing  the  King  of  Ava  to  insult  us  with  impunity,  and 
to  gain  time  to  consolidate  his  power,  to  collect  and  discipline 
troops,  and  to  prepare  for  open  war  at  his  own  convenience.  Lord 
Auckland  calmly  took  the  course  already  described,  of  preparing, 
and  letting  the  Burmese  know  that  he  was  prepared,  to  resist 
and  to  punish  aggression.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  Anglo-Indian  army  has  taken  possession  of  a  capital 
separated  by  no  less  than  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  intersected 
by  lofty  mountains  and  mighty  rivers,  from  that  of  Ava,  there 
is  certainly  no  greater  danger  of  our  being  compelled  to  chastise 
the  Burmese  than  there  was  in  1837.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  they  are  in  any  respect  better  able  to  sustain  their 
insolence  now  than  they  were  then.  There  has  been  no  percep- 
tible increase  of  their  arrogance  and  folly.  And  as  to  troops, 
every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  con- 
tests with  the  native  powers  of  India  must  be  aware,  that  (as 
we  have  hinted  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab)  the 
better  their  organization  and  discipline,  the  more  speedy  and 
complete  our  victories  have  been.  But  the  Burmese  are  much 
too  arrogant  even  to  attempt  to  improve  themselves ;  and  such 
as  their  rabble  of  soldiery  is  now,  such  it  will  be  found  fifty 
years  hence — utterly  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  Bri- 
tish troops,  even  when  protected  by  stockades.  The  Governor- 
General's  judgment  has  saved  us,  hitherto,  the  objectless  sacrifice 
of  life  and  money  to  which  such  an  inglorious  contest  would  sub- 
ject us.  Though  prudence  be  certainly  his  characteristic,  he  has 
given,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan^ 
complete  assurance  that  no  crisis  will  find  him  wanting  in  vigour. 
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But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Kbg  of  Ava  has  any  mind  at 
present  to  provoke  collision. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  indeed,  that  if  our  dispute 
with  the  Chinese  be  not  mimediately  settled,  they  may  aviul 
themselves  of  the  relations  which  we  know  to  subsist  between 
the  £ourt  of  Pekin  and  the  sovereigns  of  Ava  and  Nepal,  to  try 
to  stir  them  up  to  attack  us.  In  that  case,  and  if  successful  in 
the  endeavour,  we  may  have  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of  Tartars 
on  .the  plains  of  Behar — ^in  the  midst  of  the  obnoxious  poppies, 
amongst  the  rival  tea-gardens  of  Upper  Assam.  But  it 
would  be  premature,  at  present,  to  speculate  upon  such  contin* 
ancles.  We  hope  that  the  necessary  aemonstration  of  our  power 
ill  result  in  a  speedy  and  bloodless  adjustment  of  that  dispute. 
We  proceed  to  consider  our  relations  with  the  princes,  more 
less  absolutely  dependent  on  our  power,  whose  aominions  are 
luded  within  the  general  boundaries  of  our  empire. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Kine  of  Oude  or  Lucknow,  and 
Nizam,  whose  capital  is  Hyderabad* — Mahomedans;  Scindia, 
the  Raja  of  Berar,  whose  capitals  are  Gwalior  and  Na^pore 
eotively — Hindoos  of  the  Mahratta  tribe;  and  the  Rajpoot 
iCes  of  Central  and  North-western  India — Hindoos,  in  wnom 
ipride  of  the  highest  secular  caste  is  sustained  by  an  equal 
tation  for  frankness,  honour,  and  military  courage, 
ur  relations  with  the  states  of  Hindostan  have  been  thus 
d  by  Captain  Sutherland  : — 

t  Class : — Treaties  oflfensive  and  defensive ;  right  on  their 
to  claim  protection,  external  and  internal,  from  the  British 
rnment;    right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
There  are  five  states  in  this  predicament,  of  which  the 
f  are  Oude,  Mysore  (Hindoo),  and  Berar. 
Second  Class : — Same  as  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  the 
ritish  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
(Fairs.      To  this  class  belong  only   Hyderabad  and   Baroda 
(  Mahratta). 

Third  Class:— Treaties  offensive  and  defensive;  states  mostly 
tributary,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of,  and  promising 
subordinate  co-operation  to,  the  British  Government :  but  their 
princes  are  supreme  rulers  in  their  own  territories.  Twenty-five 
states— the  principal  of  which  are  Indore  (Mahratta),  the  Raj- 
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•  There  is  another  Hyderabad  brought  prominently  to  European 
notice  by  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  situated  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  India.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan  principality  o« 
Scinde. 
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poot  priiie$padttte«,  Bbartpore  (TlimkK)),  and  Bliopal  (Affghan 
Mahomedan), — appertain  to  this  class. 

Fcmrtli  Class: — Ooarantee  aod  j^rotectkm ;  subordinate  co- 
operatMm ;  1ml  the  princes  supreme  in  dieir  own  territory.  Tins 
ems  comprises  fire  petty  states  named  by  Captain  Satberhnd, 
and  '  other  protected  Seikh  aad  Hill  states.' 

In  the  mUi  dassy  of  amity  and  friendship,  GwaHor  stands 
alone. 

The  sbctfa  dasa  contains  three  almost  nominal  powers — one  of 
which  is  the  fidlen  representatire  of  the  once  terrible  house  of 
TSmonr — and  another  the  Rajah  of  Sattara ;  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
control  internal  affurs. 

The  territorial  possessions  of  these  forty-one,  and  other  petty 
nn-named  states,  are  estimated  to  amonnt  to  449,845  square 
miles :  their  annual  revenue  is  calculated  as  follows : — 

Mahomedan  states,  • £4,000,000* 

Mahratta  states, 3,000,000 

Rajpoot  states, 2,500,000 

Other  Hindoo  states, 1,000,006 

Protected  Seikh  states, 500,000 

Numerous  petty  states  and  Jagheer- 
dars, 1,500,000 

Total, £12,500,000 

Let  us  turn  from  this  brief  statement  of  our  relations,  to 
examine  the  circumstances  which  have  placed  us  in  them,  and 
their  effect  upon  all  parties — the  people  as  well  as  the  princes — 
affected  by  tnem.  *  You  cannot  stop  here ;  you  must  go  for- 
•ward;' — were  the  words  in  which  Lord  Clive  expressed  his 
prophetic  view  of  the  irresistible  force  of  those  circumstances 
which  have  hurried  us  on,  with  or  without  our  will,  to  the  empire 
of  Hindostan.  At  a  period  later  by  some  years,  the  British 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  and  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
solemn  act  of  the  legislature,  that  *  to  pursue  schemes  of  con- 
^  quest  and  extension  of  dominion,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
*  wish,  the  poHcy,  and  honour  of  the  nation.'  Events  have 
abundantly  vindicated  the  foresight  of  the  sagacious  statesman : 
the  speculative  and  superficial  benevolence  of  our  legislators  has 
been  barren  of  any  fruits  but  those  of  embarrassment  and  perpe- 
tuated misgovemment. 


♦  If  Onde  and  Hyderabad  were  well  manarcd,  thm  sum  ought  to 
be  Je5,600,000  or  £6,000,000. 
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How  ineffective  has  been  the  attenpt  to  arrest  the  ctvrent,  wa» 
ibrciblj  shown  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Heniy)  RtUBeU,  in  1832,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  <  When  onee,'  he 
said,  <  we  changed  the  character  of  onr  estabHshmeBts,  and  relin-* 
^  qnished  our  capacity  of  merchant  for  that  of  sorereign,  we 
'  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  it  was  difficolfc  to  cbeekf  and 
<  impossible  to  stop  onrselres.  Our  largest  and  nK>st  frequent 
^  acquisitions  of  territory  bare  been  made  since  the  declaration 

*  of  the  legislature,  in  1784,  that  to  pursue  schenies  of  oenqnest 

*  and  extension  of  dominion  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish, 
^  the  honour,  and  the  poHcy  of  the  nation*  Lord  ComwaUis 
*■  arrived  in  India  in  1786,  with  this  dedaration  ringing  in  kis 
'  ears,  and  found  Sir  J.  Macph^'son  engaged  in  a  negotiation 
'  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  which  the  object  of  those 
'  powers  was  to  inveigle  us  into  a  war  with  Tippoo.  Lord  Com- 
'  walh's'  first  act  was  to  break  off  this  negotiation,  under  adeclfr- 
^  ration  that  the  English  would  engage  in  none  but  strictly 
^  defensive  wars.  His  second  act  was  to  propose  an  aUiance  to 
^  those  very  powers,  for  a  war,  of  which  the  result  produced  a  large 

*  accession  to  our  territory ;  but  this  was  the  fault,  not  of  Lord 

*  Comwallis,  bnt  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

*  Events  were  no  longer  under  his  control ;  he  was  controlled 
^  by  them ;  and  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  almost  every 

*  one  of  his  successors/ 

The  result  of  the  Burmese  war  affords  a  strong  confirmation 
of  this  position.  The  British  Government  was  driven  into  that 
war  by  the  insolence  and  aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Ava ;  intoxi- 
cated with  the  uninterrupted  success  which  had  attended  all  its 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  from  the  days  of  Alompra.  The 
most  ambitious  of  our  govemors-ffeneral  had  entertained  no  views 
of  conquest  in  that  quarter :  Lord  Hastings  had  anxiously  staved 
off  the  contest,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  by  a  political 
artifice.  But  Lord  Amherst,  the  most  moderate  and  pacific,  was 
compelled  to  add  vast  provinces,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
trackless  forests,  miserably  underpeopled,  unhealthy,  and  far  be* 
yond  our  natural  boundaries,  to  our  already  enormous  empire, 
in  this  case,  there  was  every  thing  to  dissuade  from  appropria- 
tion. It  was  known  that  the  climate  of  one  of  the  provinces  was 
equally  deadly  to  our  European  and  to  our  native  troops ;  it  was 
known  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  any  of  them  covld 
support  their  own  indispensable  establishments :  but  there  was 
no  escape.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  interpose  sufficient 
barriers  between  our  peaceable  subjects,  on  a  frontier  where  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  large  military  establishments,  and 
their  barbarous  neighbours ;  to  provide  places  of  refuge  for  the 
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relQctant  tributaries,  or  half-tonquered  subjects  of  the  Burmese, 
from  whom  we  had  received  cordial  assistance  during  the  war ; 
and— not  less— to  inflict  upon  Ava  a  chastisement,  the  smart  of 
which  might  protect  us  from  future  encroachment  and  annoyance. 
These  oWigations  have  combined  to  place  us,  as  the  sovereigns 
of  Assam,  Arracan,  and  Tenasserim,  among  the  Indo-Chinese 
powers.  It  will  be  well  if  we  are  eventually  able  to  avoid  taking 
rank,  beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  among 
the  Indo-Tartars. 

But  though  the  act  of  the  l^lature  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  t^e  public  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  general  accordance  with  it,  have  been 
powerless  to  control  the  force  of  circumstances  impelling  us  on 
to  the  acquisition  of  paramount  dominion,  these  restraints  have 
operated  most  mischievously,  both  to  our  interests  as  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  throughout  that  vast  empire ;  by  compelling  its 
delected  rulers  to  exercise  thdr  power  indirectly,  and  by  means 
of  the  worst  possible  instrumentality,  instead  of  assuming  it 
openly,  and  directing  il,  without  let  or  binderance,  to  the  obvious 
objects  of  good  government.  How  this  has  happened  may  best 
be  told  in  the  words  of  the  able  historian  of  India,  the  late  Mr 
James  Mill : — 

*  Both  the  British  legislature  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
declared  xery  strdngly  against  extending  onr  conqnests  ;  hut  every  now 
and  then  it  has  happened  that  those  conquests  were  pressed  on  the  Indian 
rulers  as  a  species  of  necessity.  AH'our  wars  cannot  perhaps  with  pro- 
priety be  considered  wars  of  necessity ;  hut  most  of  those  by  which  the 
territories  we  possess  have  been  obtained,  and  out  of  which  our  subsi- 
diary alliances  have  grown,  have  been  wars,  I  think,  of  necessity  and  not 
of  choice.  For  example,  the  wars  with  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas.  The 
conquests  aclnally  made  by  those  wars,  the  dominion  acquired  and  kept, 
we  have  frequently  chosen  not  to  acknowledge.  There  being  a  certain 
anticipation,  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  government,  that  the  avowed 
conquest — taking  in  short  the  government  of  the  acquired  territory  simply 
and  frankly,  as  we  took  all  the  military  power  into  our  hands — would  raise 
a  storm  of  indignation  in  England,  where,  so  long  as  we  only  made  the 
conquest,  but  took  care  to  call  it  by  the  wrong  name,  all  wonld  be  very 
well  received, — the  expedient  of  subsidiary  and  protective  alliances  was 
resorted  to.  The  misfortune  is,  that  to  elude  this  species  of  prejudice  in 
England,  we  were  obliged  to  incur  all  the  evil  of  the  most  perfect  mis- 
govemioentin  those  states  in  the  mean  time.'^ 


*  Evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1882; 
Answer  to  Question  42. 
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It  18  a  still  greater  misfortune  that  there  appears  to  be  no  pro- 
spect of  any  termination  to  this  miserable  *  mean  time'  of  *  the 

*  most  perfect  misgovernment ;'  and  that  this  is  no  exaggerated 
expression,  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, of  the  12th  August  1817^  quoted  by  Mr  M^Culloch  in 
his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,*  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  Minute  of  the  30th  July  1831,  on  the  affairs  of  Oude,t 
and  the  whole  history  of  our  recent  connexion  with  Hyderabad, 
will  abundantly  demonstrate. 

The  Mahomedan  dynasties  of  Oude  and  Hyderabad  are  alto- 
gether worn  out.  The  principal  Mahratta  powers  are  much  in 
the  same  condition.  Not  to  mention  petty  states,  the  rajahs  of 
Rajpootana  alone  have  enough  of  poUdcal  vitality  to  be  capable  of 
resuscitation  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  measures,  calculated 
to  revive  a  national  spirit  and  feelings  of  self-dependence,  have 
been  taken  by  the  British  Government,  in  relation  to  the  import- 
ant principalities  of  Jeypore  and  Joudpore.  The  Mahomedan 
nominal  rulers  are  beyond  the  power  of  any  moral  galvanism : 
yet  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to'  uphold  them,  and  to  keep  down 
their  unhappy  subjects ;  for  whose  protection  or  benefit,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  possess  no  means  of  effectual  interference.  They 
suffer  accordingly  an  aggravation  of  misrule  unknown  elsewhere. 
They  endure  all  the  evils  of  a  weak  and  utterly  unprincipled 
government,  under  a  yoke  which  is  forced  down  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  kept  there  bv  the  irresistible  momentum  of  the 
British  power.     ^  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  government  in 

*  India,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  the  letter  above  cited,  *  is  a 

*  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebellion  or 
^  foreign  conquest ;  but  tne  presence  of  a  British  force  cuts  off 
^  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince  on  the  throne 
'  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.     It  renders  him 

<  indolent,  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security ; 

<  and  cruel  and  avaricious,  bv  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing 

*  to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  his  subjects.'  Such  is  a  very  hasty 
and  superficial  view  of  the  misery  which  what  is  called  *  the  sub- 

<  sidiary  system' — originating  in  the  necessity  of  depriving  nomi- 
nal princes  of  the  means  of  subverting  our  real  sovereignty — has 
inflicted  upon  some  cS  the  fdrest  and  most  populous  provinces  of 
Hindostan.  Of  what  the  actual  state  of  things  is,  no  one  who 
has  not  personally  witnessed  it  can  form  an  adequate  conception. 


♦  Page  1  of  the  political  volume  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  as  published 
by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
t  Page  459  of  ditto. 
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We,  whikt  trareUiog  througli  Oude  in  1822,  beard  the  dktant 
booming  of  camum  for  nine  consecutive  days,  Tliis  was  notking 
more  than  the  ordinary  process  resorted  to  in  coUecting  the  reve- 
nue. A  man  was  pistoled  at  noonday,  close  to  our  tents  when 
pitched  in  the  suburbs  of  Lucknow,  and  the  murderer  walked 
eooUy  off  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  seize  him.  A  re- 
tpeotable  Mahomedan  gentleman,  who  was  our  felbw-traveller, 
miragsed,  with  manifest  emotion  and  shame,  his  astonishment 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  so  long  spared  a  city  which 
Tiebly  deserved  the  punbhment  of  the  cities  df  the  plain. 

AU  the  odium  of  supporting  this  misrule  Csdls  upon  the  British 
Government  It  suffers  also  from  the  mischief,  direct  imd  indirect, 
inflicted  on  those  of  its  own  subjects  who  inhabit  the  districts 
adjoining  diese  8eanddk>ttsly  misgoverned  countries*  And  it  has 
to  defray  idl  the  expense  of  defei^ing  the  whole  peninsula  against 
fctfeign  aggression— as,  recently,  in  Affghanistan ;  and  of  con- 
stanuy  ouuDtaining  a  oilitarY  establishment  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  from  an  income  which  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  revenae  yielded  by  the  territories  avowedly  or  virtually 
subject  to  its  sway.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  puppet  soveieigns,  which  are  commanded  by  English 
officers,  are  capable  of  beuig  usefuUv  employed,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  relied  on  in  many  eases  of  emergency,  most  if  not  all 
of  those  priAoes — including  such  as  have  no  forces  of  the  better 
and  moce  trustworthy  deMription — maintain  an  undisciplined, 
iHsorderly,  and  ill-paid  rabble-^-terrible,  in  ordinary  times,  only 
to  the  peaceable  subjects  of  their  ma8ter,--4)ut  who  might  be  made 
the  ready  instruments  of  the  most  extensive  mischief,  if  any  dis- 
aster befeUour  armies  upon,  or  beyond  the  frontier;  or  in  the  event 
of  fermidable  domestic  insurrection  or  mutiny. 

Such  is  the  dilemma  in  which  we  stand.  The  question  how  we 
are  to  escape  from  it  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  There  is  no  such 
escape,  without  breach  of  frith  towards  the  nominal  rulers  whom 
we  nave  bound  ourselves,  by  solemn  treaty,  to  maintain  in  their 
pageantry ;  and  some  of  these  engagemente,  at  least,  have  been 
of  our  own  spontaneous  and  anxious  seeking,  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  hands  at  OMMneots  of  difficulty;  not  fo^>ed  upon  the  delegated 
lukn  of  India  at  the  dose  of  successful  contests,  (as  assert^  too 
gienerally  by  Mr  Mill,)  in  oider  to  blind  the  public  of  Fngland; — 
.nkhottflk  it  may  doubtless  be  tme  that,  but  for  the  eicisting  feel- 
ing at  home,  a  bolder  line  of  policy  would  have  been  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  execute  these  treaties  without 
If  tiftitiltttipg  oi»r  if^dbilf  4M>l^  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  mis- 
government  of  millions;  without  crippling  in  many  ways  our 
own  resources ;  and  depriving  ourselves  of  iarge  means  both  for 
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the  beneficent  arl ministration  of  India,  and  for  its  effideni  pro- 
tection.   These  means  are  utterly  wasted  by  the  great  ma^- 
ity  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  have  been  left.     A  )>art  of  )the 
revenue  of  our  own  provinces  is  equally  wasted  in  watching  OFer, 
and  guarding  against,  the  possible  treachery  and  mischief-making 
of  our  puppets.    We  should  not  be  able,  for  example,  to  advanco 
the  troops  ordinarily  stationed  in  Oude  to  the  north-west  frontier; 
because,  first,  the  lung  is  entitled  to,  and  would  probably  claim, 
protection  against  his  own  subjects ;  and  because,  seoondly,  be 
has  some  corps  of  ragamuffins  who  could  not  be  left  behind  the 
force  which  ordinarily  overawes  them,  without  jeopardy  to  the 
treasuries  of  our  adjoining  districts,  and  to  the  Uves  and  pro- 
perties of  their  unarmed  ionabitants !   We  fear  that,  consistently 
^ith  the  maintenance  of  the  national  iiEUth,  none  but  the  most 
ineffectual  half  measures  are  open  to  us  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are  virtually,  though 
through  such  wretched  intermediate  agency,  the  rulers. 

We  gladly  turn  from  the  distressing  consideration  of  this  choice 
of  evils,  to  contemplate  our  general  position  as  the  absolute 
masters  of  the  largest  and  fairest  provinces  of  Hindostan ;  and 
the  prospects  of.  increasing  power  and  wealth  which  appear  to 
be  opening  to  us,  in  inseparable  connexion  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  millions  whom  Providence  nas  in 
so  signal  a  manner  committed  to  our  guardianship. 

Her  means  and  capabilities  being  the  standard  of  measure* 
ment,  .India  is  a  very  poor  country.  The  great  body  of  her 
people  are  lamentably  degraded ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  supe- 
rionty  of  the  classes  which  are  in  easy  oecuniary  circumstances, 
is  exceedingly  small.  There  are  proofs  every  where  upon  the 
surface,  that,  evil  as  the  effects  of  political  tyranny  endured  for 
centuries  have  been,  other  debasing  causes  have  carried  their 
corrosion  more  deeply  and  mischievously  into  the  vitals  of  so* 
ciety. 

The  first  of  those  causes  is  the  worst  of  false  Religions ;  the 
second  the  system  of  Caste ; — a  superadd!  tion  of  mocal  poison  from 
which  the  victims  of  error  in  other  heathen  lands,  with  the  exr 
ception,  it  may  be,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  happily  been 
exempt. 

Perverse  ingenuity,  analogous  to  that  which  at  one  time 
laboured  to  demonstrate  the  superior  advantages  of  the  savage 
state,  but  sharpened  by  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the  temporal 
blessings  which  follow  in  the  train  of  Christianitv,  has  been  ear- 
nestly employed  iu  arguing  that  the  Hindoos  have  been  ffier 
vously  misrepresented  ;  and  that,  if  self-love  would  pecmit  m  to 
iiold  the  balance  even,  the  prepodDderwQ^  ^  w>€v\  ^fceUeiM?^  i^ 
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fttvour  of  Christendom  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  turn  the- 
scale. 

We  need  not  adduce  here,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them, 
all  the  fallacies  by  which  this  portion  has  been  supported.  The 
most  common  are  founded  on  the  enormous  crimes  which  are  too 
frequently  committed  in  Christian  lands,  and  on  the  toleration 
there  of  too  many  immoral  practices.  But  there  is  this  grand 
distinction,  that  in  India  the  most  frig^htful  crimes  excite  no  hor- 
ror— kindle  no  indignation  ;  and  that  the  universal  moral  dark* 
ness  prevents  anv  one  from  perceiving  that  there  is  any  thing 
wrong,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  venial,  in  practices  which  the 
broaa  light  of  Christianity  exhibits  in  all  their  abominable  de- 
formity* No  native  of  India  suffers  any  perceptible  loss  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen  from  being  convicted  of  fraud,  of 
judicial  corruption,  or  of  perjury.  The  simple  impression  is, 
that  his  being  found  out  argues  folly.  No  native  prince  or 
kmdholder  scrupled,  to  our  knowledge,  to  harbour  Thugs,  in 
full  cognizance  of  dieir  dreadful  vocation ;  or  to  receive,  as  the 
price  of  protection  or  concealment,  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
systematic  cold-blooded  murder:  no  infamv  attached,  in  the 
judgment  of  co-equals,  to  such  participation  in  the  most  horrible 
.  crimes. 

The  institution  of  Caste  produces  the  effect  which  Lord  Bacon 
ascribed  to  superstition.  It  *  dismounts'  all  the  natural  motives 
and  emotions,  and  *  erects  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds 

*  of  men/  A  Brahmin  would  sooner  eat,  drink,  and  consort  with 
a  Brahmin  Thug,  if  he  thought  his  own  life  secure,  than  with 
the  most  virtuous  man  of  low  caste.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man 
was  hun^  at  a  station  near  Calcutta  for  a  dreadful  murder. 
The  magistrate  superintending  the  execution  heard,  to  his  great 
surprise,  unwonted  expressions  of  indignation  against  the  criminal. 

*  It  was,  indeed,'  the  English  officer  remarked,  *  a  most  barbarous 
^  and  unprovoked  miirder.'  ^  That's  nothing  at  all,'  was  the  re- 
ply ;  *  but  the  villain,  being  a  man  of  low  caste,  has  passed  him- 
<  self  off  in  jail  as  a  Rajpoot,  and  half  of  his  fellow* prisoners  have 

*  lost  caste  by  their  intercourse  with  him.' 

Such  is  the  depth  of  moral  degradation  from  which  the  regen- 
eration of  India  has  to  commence.  To  be  complete,  to  be  such 
as  true  benevolence  will  rest  satisfied  with,  it  must,  seemingly, 
be  that  regeneration  which  the  mighty  and  purifying  power  of 
Christianity  alone  can  effect.  This,  humanly  speiucing,  and  un- 
less the  work  proceed  in  an  accelerated  ratio  upon  which  we  can- 
not at  present  calculate,  must  be  the  work  of  ages.  And  it  is 
dear  to  our  judgment,  that  it  is  not  desirable,  upon  the  highest 
grounds,  even  ifconustent  with  its  safety,  that  the  Government 
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should  take  part  in  any  direct  attempt  at  conversion.  But  this 
restriction  observed,  two  distinct  and  most  important  duties  de- 
volve upon  the  ruling  power :  it  should  preserve  an  honest  neu- 
trality— doing  nothing  to  foster  error,  and  giving  individuals  free 
scope  to  labour  for  the  promulgation  of  the  truth;  and  it  should 
dispense  to  its  subjects  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  reservation. 

In  both  these  duties,  except  as  regards  the  freedom,  of  late 
years,  of  individual,  exertions,  the  India  Company  and  its  dele- 
gates have  failed.  The  obligations  of  the  Government  to  afford 
the  means  of  secular  education,  have  been  most  inadequately 
fulfilled ;  and  it  has  voluntarily  come  forward,  in  many  ways,  to 
bolster  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  its  subjects ;  for  it  has 
by  law  spontaneously  bound  itself  to  interfere,  in  its  executive 
capacity,  to  secure  the  due  appropriation  of  endowments  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  the  most  offensive  and  immoral,  as  well  as 
for  those  ostensibly  indifferent  and  harmless.  Let^  the  temple  of 
Kali  have  no  more  and  no  less  protection  than  the  straw-built 
preaching  station  of  the  Missionary ;  let  the  Government  take 
no  more  and  no  less  account  of  the  funds  of  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan  religious  endowments  than  of  those  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Government,  whilst  it  leaves  the  promulgation  of  religious 
truth  to  the  zeal  of  Christian  individuals,  affording  to  all  parties 
equal  toleration  and  protection,  should  make  much  ^eater  exer- 
tions than  it  has  ever  yet  done  for  the  secular  education  of  its  sub- 
jects. The  extension  and  elevation  of  secular  education ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice ;  and 
the  enlargement  of  internal  and  external  commerce ;  should  be  the 
paramount  considerations  of  the  delegated  sovereigns  of  India. 
The  former  should  be  made  a  separate  concern  under  a  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  :  business  so  momentous 
should  not  be  doubled  up  with  all  the  general  questions  and  all 
the  pettiest  details  of  finance — ^with  the  management  of  the  salt 
and  opium  monopolies — with  the  affairs  of  the  post*office,  of 
steam-boats,  of  the  excise,  and  with  hundreds  of  miscellaneous 
duties.  And  means  should  be  afforded  with  a  far  more  liberal 
hand  for  placing  the  blessing  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
higher  and  middling  classes  in  every  part  of  our  provinces ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  stimulating  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Such  is  the  general  stupor,  such  the  want  of  inter-comniunication, 
such  the  absence  of  individuals  calculated  to  lead  public  opinion, 
that  the  Government  must  be  emphatically  a  nursing-mother  to 
the  people ;  left  to  themselves,  they  will  continue  to  grovel  in  the 
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dust :  they  have  to  acquire — ^and  we  must  impart — not  merely 
the  power  but  the  will  to  walk  alone. 

Room  is  wanting  to  indicate*  even  in  the  briefest  manner,  the 
principal  deficiencies  connected  with  the  administration  of  jus* 
tice.  The  existing  state  of  things  acts  with  a  strongly  repressin^j^ 
force  upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and 
the  best-directed  exertions  of  agricultural  and  commercial  enter- 
prise are  deprived  of  half  their  due  rewards  by  defective  institu- 
tions. The  circumstances  which  hold  the  capitalist  and  the 
landowner  apart,  demand  special  consideration.  But  this  subject 
must  lie  over  until  we  are  able,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  enter 
upon  that  ample  field — so  much  darkened  and  perplexed  by  the 
meddling  of  ignorant  empirics — the  real  grievances  and  the  real 
wants  of  British  India,  We  will  only  and  here,  that  the  direct 
drain  of  money  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  and  by  our  present 
political  relations,  is  an  evil  scarcely  worth  notice,  when  com- 
pared with  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  by  the  unavoidable  concomitant  ne- 

frlect  or  postponement  of  the  man;^  important  nuitters  requiring 
egislative  measures,  or  administrative  regulation. 

Our  parting  reference  to  commerce  must  be  almost  equally 
short.  As  regards  our  own  dominions,  we  remark  with  greait 
satisfaction  the  anticipation  of  the  Governor-General — expressed 
in  his  valuable  Minute  on  the  growth  and  preparation  of  cotton, 
recently  printed  and  circulated  in  this  country — that  the  inland 
transit  duties  of  Madras  (which  we  spoke  of  in  a  late  number) 
will  soon  follow  to  extinction  the  corresponding  cesses  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  eventual  loss  of  revenue  from  this  wise  and 
statesmanlike  measure. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  that  noble  river,  which 
must  result  from  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  the  chief- 
tains of  Scinde,  will  open  fresh  channels  for  commercial  enter- 
prise. From  the  marts  which  exist,  or  which  wiU  speedily  arise, 
upon  the  Indus,  our  cottons,-  woollens,  and  hardware,  freed 
from  the  enormous  charges  of  a  long  preliminary  land-carriage, 
and  from  the  successive  fiscal  extortions  of  numerous  petty 
princes  and  governor^,  will  penetrate  into  Central  Asda  at  a  cost 
which  will  place  them  at  the  command  of  the  general  body  of 
consumers.  Under  a  settled  government  A%haaistan  will  be 
an  excellent  customer.  Its  inhabitants,  and  the  Uzbeks  beyond 
then^  are  distinguished  by  energy  of  chanacterp  and  by  a  com- 
mercial spxiU    The  observations  of  Captain  Conolly,  ISir  Ales- 
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itnder  Bmnies,  and  Dr  Lord,  vouch  for  this ;  and  the  kind  and 
liberal  treatment  which  the  former  experienced  from  individuals 
personally  strangers  to  him,  when  circumstances  had  placed  him 
ID  pecuniary  embarrassment,  demonstrates  that  the  truthfulness  and 
intefrtky  of  our  countrymen  were  known  and  esteemed  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  political  power.  There  is  happily  no  want)  even 
at  points  More  distant  than  Affghanistan^  of  that  confidence  which 
is  the  vital  principle  of  commerce.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  says, 
speaking  of  the  traders  and  bankers  of  Bokhara,—^  We  could  not 
*"  but  feel  gratified  at  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  by  them 

*  of  the  British  in  India.  One  of  them,  Sirwas  Khan,  a  Lohanee 
^  merchant  of  great  opulence,  to  whom  we  were  never  introduced, 
^  offered  us  any  money  we  mi^ht  require,  and  did  it  in  a  manner 

*  that  left  us  no  doubt  of  bis  sincerity.'  We  may  calculate, 
without  doubt,  that  this  favourable  impression  will  have  gained 
strength  from  recent  political  events,  and  from  the  general  con- 
duct of  our  troops  and  civil  officers  in  Afghanistan.  Dr  Lord 
says,  that  *  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shooja  will  give  us  great 
^  renown  through  the  whole  Uzbek  nation.'* 

We  trust  that  prompt  and  effectual  measures  will  be  taken  to 
follow  out  Sir  A.  Burnes'  proposition  to  establish  a  commercial 
entrepot,  with  an  annual  fair,  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  or  some 
more  eligible  point,  if  such  there  be,  upon  the  Indus.t  That 
officer  and  Dr  Lord  clearly  prove,  that  such  a  plan  is  entirely 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  that  it  has  been  pursued  with  eminent  success  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  tSiat  the  A%h«is,  and  Uzbeks  and  Toorkmans  beyond 
them,  have  both  a  strong  taste  for  many  articles  of  our  staple 
manufactures,  and  tke  means,  in  the  wool  of  their  *  countless 

*  flocks,'  their  silk,  dyes,  drugs,  gold,  &c.,  to  pay  for  them;  and 
thai  our  present  poskion  and  relations  give  us  the  complete  com- 
mand of  this  great  commercial  line  as  far  at  least  as  Bokhara. 
The  Commercial  Reports  published  by  the  Supreme  Oovemmeat 
at  Calcutta,  contain  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  demands 
and  products  of  the  countries  now  newly  opened  to  us.  Thev 
show  that  the  Indus  will  give  us,  not  as  generally  misapprehended, 
customers  on  its  immediate  banks,  for  such  do  not  at  present 


♦  Political  Reports  published  by  the  Goyernment  of  Calcutta. — P.  123. 

f  The  mail  which  left  Bombay  on  the  SOlh  April,  and  which  hat  ar- 
rived since  the  above  was  written,  brings  intelligence  that  *  a  great 
*  annual  fair  has  been  established  at  Sukher,'  (a  place  on  the  Indus,  near 
Sbikarpore,)  <  to  last  for  one  month,  and  to  commence  in  January  1841 .' 
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exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  the  key  to  the  commerce  of 
Central  Asia.  They  show,  too,  how  we  may  most  effectually 
baffle  the  schemes  of  Russia  *  by  fair  commercial  rivalry ; '  an^ 
attach  to  us  the  nations  that  occupy  the  vast  tracts  between  our 
respective  frontiers,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  commercial 
interest. 

In  Calcutta,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  com- 
merce is  co-operating  with  other  influences  for  the  moral  eman- 
cipation and  advancement  of  the  people.  By  raising  men  of  low 
caste  to  opulence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  enlightens  and  en- 
larges their  minds,  and  places  them  in  intimate  relations  with 
well-informed  and  benevolent  Englishmen,  it  must  tend  to  render 
the  yoke  of  Brahminical  tyranny,  the  worship  of  logs  of  wood 
and  lumps  of  stone,  and  the  whole  system  of  caste,  contemptible 
as  well  as  intolerable.  The  sons  of  such  persons  will  start  with 
advantages  of  education  which  their  fathers  did  not  enjoy.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  not  feel,  towards  their  priests  and 
more  bigoted  countrymen,  the  emotions  which  made  Cato  wonder 
that  one  augur  could  meet  another  without  laughing  in  his  face. 
Even  the  men  of  the  present  generation  are  rapidly  freeing 
themselves  from  prejudic'e.  Some  of  them  are  keeping  abreast 
of  their  English  fellow-citizens  in  public-spirited  exertions  for 
the  general  good  ;  and  even  outstripping  them  in  works  of  bene- 
volence, altogether  foreign  to  the  selfish  and  exclusive  genius 
of  their  religion.  Whether  commerce  be  the  cause  or  not,  the  more 
eminent  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  and  Parsee  merchants  are  far  in 
advance  of  their  countrymen  in  this  honourable  race*  We  eladly 
mention  two  of  the  former,  whose  names,  unmusical  though 
they  be,  well  deserve  to  be  here  recorded — Baboo  Dwarkanath 
Tagore,  and  Baboo  Moty  Loll  Seal — who  have  recently  dedi- 
cated the  large  sum  of  1  en  Thousand  Pounds  each,  the  former 
to  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  the  latter  to  an  hos- 
pital for  destitute  lying-in  women.  Such  fruits  as  these  seem 
to  show,  that  the  Upas  Tree  of  Hindooism  is  now  withering; 
for  they  could  not  have  been  produced  beneath  its  baneftil 
shadow. 
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Anr.  II. — Ztur  Geschichte  der  Italienischen  Poesie,     {Contribu^ 
tUnis  to  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry.)    4to.     Berlin  :  1839. 

nr^HE  distinguished  historian  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Spanish 
-^  conspiracy  against  Venice,  has,  in  a  short  but  able  Essay 
lately  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  dev^oted  his 
attention  to  a  department  of  Italian  poetry,  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  that 
poetical  literature  has  to  boast — we  mean  the  growth  and  gra* 
dual  refinement  of  its  narrative  poetry;  from  its  first  dawn  in  the 
rude  efforts  of  the  predecessors  of  Pulci,  down  to  the  mature 
beauty  of  its  meridian  in  the  *  Jerusalem'  of  Tasso : — that  poetry 
of  chivalry,  religion,  and  magic  fiction,  which  inspired  the  muse 
of  Spenser;  on  which  the  youthful  Milton  dwelt  with  such 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  which,  even  to  the  last,  continued  to 
infuse  the  charm  of  romantic  and  graceful  associations  into  his 
poetry, when  the  reveries  of  youth  were  replaced  by  the  stem  zeal 
and  austere  dignity  of  the  man. 

In  no  literature  so  much  as  in  the  Italian,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  that  literature  so  much  as  in-  its  narrative  poetry,  can 
the  gradual  process  of  reconcilement,  by  which  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  brought  at  last  into  an  harmonious 
union  with  the  classic  form,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  with  the 
classic  spirit  of  the  times  of  antiquity,  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
We  see  these  two  streams,  from  which  the  modern  poetry  of 
Europe  is  derived,  at  first  keeping  their  courses  entirely  sepa- 
rate,  gradually  approximating  to  each  other,  beginning  to  mingle 
their  waters,  sometimes  by  secret  and  subterranean  channels, 
sometimes  by  more  open  and  visible  communications,  and  at 
last  brought  into  complete  contact.  We  witness  the  first. con- 
flict and  turbulence  which  follows  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  till 
their  interfusion  is  complete ;  and  the  united  stream,  partaking  of 
the  colour  and  characteristics  of  both,  flows  on  again  i^pth  in- 
creased depth  and  volume,  and  with  restored  tranquillity. 

To  maintain  that  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  classic  poetry, 
even  in  its  original  form,  was  altogether  exclusive  of  those 
classes  of  associations  and  feelings  which  are  usually  character- 
ised by  the  term  Romantic,  would  be  to  push  a  theory  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds.  Individual  minds  amon^  the  classic  wri- 
ters tended  towards  the  romantic  character ;  as  individual  minds 
among  the  writers  even  of  the  middle  ages,  and  still  more  amons^ 
those  who  wrote  after  the  revival  of  literature,  tended  towards 
the  classic.  Still,  the  general  features  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
habits  of  feeling  and  taste,  as  embodied  in  their  respective  liter- 
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atures,  are  sufficiently  distinguishable ;  and  may  be  considered 
as  closely  if  not  essentially  connected — the  former  with  Pagan- 
ism, the  latter  with  Christianity;  The  former  was  addressed 
more  particularly  to  the  sense  qf  beauty  in  man,  finding  its  ap- 
propriate objects,  in  the  visible  and  the  material  working  simply 
on  the  principle  of  an  elevated  imitation;  limited,  therefore,  in  its 
objects,  since  physical  beauty  could  rarely  be  dispensed  with  in  its 
Creations^  and  the  form  became  at  least  as  important  as  the  spirit ; 
— yet  within  its  sphere  less  liable  to  failure,  and  producing  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  perfect  so  far  as  it  went.  The  other  appealed 
more  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  men,  and  invested  objects  with 
a  colouring  derived  from  these  feelings,  and  not  inherent  in 
themselves.  It  embraced,  along  with  the  province  of  the  material, 
the  domain  of  the  immaterial  aad  the  infinite;  and  was  founded  on 
the  principle  not  of  exhibiting  a  mere  imitation  of  objects,  how- 
ever refined  or  however  ideal,  but  of  giving  a  subjective  expres- 
sion to  the  moral  sentiment  which  such  objects  have  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  man.  It  was  comprehensive,  therefore,  in  its  range  on 
the  one  hand,  since  the  afifections  and  feelings  of  men  may  be 
stirred,  and  the  imagination  agreeably  excited,  by  a  thousand 
objects,  which  not  only  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  in  themselves  the  reverse  of  beautiful ;  yet,  on 
the  other,  it  seldom  afforded,  even  in  its  most  perfect  efforts, 
that  tranquil  and  complete  satisfaction  which  is  produced  by  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  genius  ;  because,  in  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  romantic  art,  the  active  imagination  is  still  in  pursuit  of 
something  higher  or  more  profound  ; — because  it  sees  in  these 
creations  but  the  dim  and  partial  embodying  of  a  conception 
which  does  not  admit  of  being  fully  realized  in  finite  or  material 
symbols,  and  must  necessarily  remain  to  some  extent  unsatisfied 
in  its  longings ; — because  the  very  nature  of  romantic  art  is  to  act 
only  by  sttggestion^  to  appeal  to  the  more  mysterious  part  of 
man's  being,  and  to  call  up  feelingis  certainly  too  deep,  too 
vague,  and  too  wide-reaching  for  adequate  expression  either  by 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  or  the  pen ;  though  perhaps  attaining  the 
nearest  approach  to  their  complete  development  in  the  dim  re- 
ligious vastness  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  architecture. 

That  the^  imaginative  literature  of  antiquity,  in  its  original 
form,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  Classic,  as  contrasted 
with  the  first  aspect  of  that  of  modem  Europe,  which  we  term 
Romantic,  and  particularly  that  the />0(?^r^  of  Paganism  as  oppo- 
sed to  that  of  Cnristianity — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
condensed  epitome  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  each  of  these 
respective  periods — is  characterised  in  the  main  by  these  distinc- 
tive features,  as  well  as  by  some  others  of  minor  importance, 
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seems  to  us  indispntable.      It  appears  to  be  not  less  plain, 
that  these  terms  represent  two  different  forms  which  creative  art 
of  every  description  assumes  in  the  human  mind ;  according  as 
it  incnnes  to  the  more  passive  pleasure  resulting  from    the 
contemplation  of  beauty ;  or  solicits  the  more  active  excite- 
ment derived  from  imparting  to  the  objects  of  sense  the  subtle 
assoeiations  resulting  from  the  operations  of  mind,  and  views 
them  through  the  relex  light  imparted  from  that  combination. 
Paganism  and  Christianity  have  not  created  these  divisions,  for 
they  existed  from  the  firet,  and  will  remain  to  the  last,  great 
Kaes  of  separation  drawn  across  the  map  of  taste.     They  nave 
only,  by  tneir  peculiar  characteristics,  and  by  their  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  accompaniments,  tended,  according  to  their 
respective  predominance,  to  foster  and  expand  the  one  disposi- 
tion or  the  other ; — the  former,  while  it  reduced  all  things,  or 
nearly  all  things,  to  material  limits,  and  circumscribed  them 
within  the  most  accurate  rules  of  grace,  proportion,  and  har- 
mony, naturally  bringing  to  its  perfection  every  thing  that  rela- 
ted to  the  form  ;  the  latter,  by  permitting  the  widest  range  of 
subjects,  all  of  which  were  to  receive  their  poetical  value  from 
the   mental  associations  of  which  they  were  to    receive    the 
image  and  superscription,  as  naturally  rendering  the  mere  Jbrms 
of  things — the  form  of  expression,  the  form  of  narrative,  the  form 
of  the  general  plan — of  secondary  importance.    In  fact,  creative 
art,  as  it  appears  in  the  middle  ages,  renders  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  disposition  of  its  materials  altogether  subservient 
tcr  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  thought  and  high-wrought  feeling — 
spreading  life  and  unity  through  materials  apparently  the  most 
incoherent ;  and  imparting  to  the  whole  a  poetical  interest  more 
intense  and  agitating  in  parts^  though  less  equable  and  well- 
sustained,   than   that  arising  from   the  artistic  combinations, 
compact  plan,  and  wise  economy  of  ornament,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  other. 

But  at  the  present  day  no  one  is,  or  can  be,  either  purely 
classic  or  purely  romantic.  The  groundwork,  no  doubt,  of  mo- 
dem European  society  is  Gothic.  For  its  characteristic  qualities, 
Europe  is  far  more  indebted  to  the  tribes  of  northern  Germany 
than  to  the  languid  and  worn-out  empire  which  these  high-spirited 
barbarians  overturned.  Yet  the  influences  derived  from  the  study 
of  antiquity,  and  the  admiration  of  its  masterpieces  of  imagina- 
tive composition,  instilled  into  the  mind  in  youth,  and  confirmed 
by  the  personal  experience  of  riper  years,  necessarily  impart  to 
all  modem  poetry  a  mixed  and  composite  character ;  in  which,  by 
a  compromise  between  the  separate  and  sometimes  apparently 
conflicting  elements  of  the  classic  and  romantic,  a  whole  is  pro- 
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duced,  of  a  new  and  homogeneous  nature,  fitted  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  that  age  of  mixed  tastes  and  impulses  in  which  it  had  its 
birth. 

To  what  extent  this  union  may  be  harmoniously  and  naturally- 
effected — by  what  poet  and  in  what  work  the  task  has  been  most 
successfully  achieved — by  what  steps  the  process  of  fusion  has 
.  been  completed  so  far  as  is  poetically  practicable,  are  the  ques- 
tions which  Ranke  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  this  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  Italian  narrative  and  romantic  poetry. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  source  from  which  all  the  Italian  nar- 
rative poets  borrowed  the  outline  of  their  romantic  fictions — though 
each  engrafted  on  the  general  outline  incidentsand  characters  of  his 
own  invention — was  the  old  prose  collection  of  chronicles  relative 
to  Charlemagne,  entitled  the  Meali  di  Francioj  with  its  continu- 
ations the  Aspramonte  and  the  Spagna  ;  all  apparently  the  pro- 
ductions (though  by  different  writers)  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Semi-fabulous  we  cannot  call  them,  for  in  truth,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  historical  names,  they  are  wholly  fictitious. 

Their  imaginary  theme  is  the  propagation  of  an  universal 
Christianity  by  force  of  arms.  Ihe  worshippers  of  Maoone, 
Apollino,  Jupiter,  Trivigante,  and  Belfegor,  (for  the  name  of  the 
great  opponent  of  Christianity  in  their  chronicles  is  Legion,)  are 
to  be  converted  not  by  missions  and  exhortations,  but  *  civilly  by 
*  the  sword,' — seventy  thousand  obstinate  unbelievers,  for  instance, 
being  put  to  death  after  the  capture  of  the  imaginary  town  of 
Balda.  For  this  high  enterprise  of  conversion,  the  French  mo- 
narchs,  particularly  Charlemagne,  have  been  destined  by  Heaven ; 
and,  under  their  persevering  efforts,  by  degrees  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  Slavonic  nations,  are  converted ;  the  English,  who  had 
relapsed  into  Paganism,  brought  back  into  the  Christian  fold ; 
and  even  Spain,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  very  hotbed  of 
heathenism,  and  generally  chosen,  as  Flanders  was  at  a  later 
period  in  European  history,  as  the  scene  of  hostile  operations,  is 
at  last  brought  into  subjection. 

Nothing  can  be  more  purely  and  rudely  feudal  than  the  cha- 
racter of  these  prose  poems.  Religion  and  loyalty — religion,  as 
expressing  not  so  much  the  mild  graces  of  Christianity  as  a 
merciless  hatred  of  Paganism — and  loyalty,  as  indicating  the 
actual  unconditional  submission  of  the  vassal  to  the  chief,  and 
the  theoretical  submission  of  the  noble  to  the  monarch — are  the 
main  hinges  on  which  the  whole  action  revolves.  The  Church 
had  evidently  not  yet  obtained  that  supremacy  which  afterwards 
made  the  possessors  of  the 'Papal  See  the  arbiters  of  the  politics 
of  Europe.  The  Pope  throughout  plays  a  subordinate  part  to 
the  Emperor.  He  is  represented  as  guided,  not  by  regard  to  the 
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interests  of  Christianity,  but  by  his  personal  connexion  with  the 
one  party  or  the  other; — sometimes  he  is  even  placed  in  a  very  in- 
vidious hght.  Neither  are  there  many  traces  of  that  system  of  chi- 
valry, wmch  was  the  aftergrowth,  and  may  be  called  the  refined 
essence  of  feudalism*  The  strict  adherence  to  engas^ements,  on 
the  part  of  the  heroes,  at  all  costs — ^the  complicatedlove  adven- 
tures, which  make  so  important  a  fijj^ure  at  a  later  stac^e,  are  not 
to  be  traced  in  these  ruder  productions*  The  annals  of  love, 
when  it^  appears,  are  short  and  simple.  It  arises  almost  always 
on  the  side  of  the  lady,  is  the  consequence  and  reward  of  great 
exploits,  and  is  preserved  with  extraordinary  chastity  and  fide- 
lity. The  firiendship  abo  of  man  for  man,  and  that  secret  tie  of 
the  force  of  blood  which  links  families  to  each  other,  are  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  state  of  society  here  represented.  Of  the 
element  of  charms  and  magic,  which  subsequently  assumes  so 
much  importance,  we  here  mid  little.  Thus,  Orlando  and  Fer- 
rare  are  invulnerable,  not  by  the  force  of  spells  but  of  well-tem- 
pered steel ;  and  if  Fioravante's  mother  famishes  him  with  a 
talisman  against  poisons,  the  chronicler  sugg^ts  his  own  doubts 
whether  it  was  not  merely  a  medical  potion  compounded  secun- 
dum artenif  and  without  the  assistance  ^ither  of  muttered  spell  or 
magic  caldron. 

The  adventures  represented  in  these  chronicles,  though,  like 
the  characters,  they  recur  too  often  under  slight  disguises,  (a  cir- 
cumstance equally  observable  in  the  ^  Niebelungen,'  the  Persian 
'  Book  of  Heroes,'  the  old  ballad  literature  of  Spain,  Scotland, 
and  England,  and  indeed  in  all  early  poetical  chronicles,)  are  not 
without  invention  and  interest.  And,  in  particular,  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  ^  La  Spagna '  which  relates  to  Charlemagne's  last 
war  in  Spain ;  the  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  through  the  treacherv 
of  Gan ;  the  fall  of  Orlando  and  the  death  of  Alda,  is  of  such 
genuine  and  indestructible  solemnity  and  beauty,  that  even  in 
the  indiscriminating  hands  of  the  laughter-loving  Puici  it  retains 
its  pathetic  charm ;  and,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  makes  the 
comedy  which  he  intended  to  write  grow  into  a  tragedy  under  his 
hands. 

Little  was  gained  by  the  first  attempts  to  versify  these  chroni- 
cles,-—the  ^  Reali'  by  Altissimo,  the  ^Spagna'  by  Zenobi  di 
Sofitegno.  The  labour  of  these  rijacciaiori  was  one,  not  of  love 
but  of  money.     They  were,  in  truth,  mere  ballad-mongers — 

<  Rude  mechanicalls, 
That  work'd  for  bread  upon  Italian  stalls  {' 

And  actually  recited  their  poetry  vivd  voce  to  surrounding  lis- 
teners, relying  on  the  charitable  disposition  of  their  auditors  for 
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their  reward.  It  is  strange  bow  inv^terately  some  of  these  usages 
have  kept  their  ground  in  Italy.  Even  at  this  moment  we  may- 
realize  in  Venice  the  recitations  of  these  bards  of  the  fifte^ith 
centmry. 

<  On  the  Riva  SehisToiia  at  Veniee/  says  Ranker  ^  may  be  seen,  par- 
ticakrly  on  festival  days  towards  the  Ave  Maria,  and  on  Simdajrs  sons* 
what  earlier,  the  story-teller  addressing  his  audience.  They  stand  at  a 
little  distance  from  biro,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  three  or  fonr  rows 
ranged  behind  each  other.  We  heard  him  relate  the  story  of  the  sons  of 
Aymore,  and  the  history  of  Charles  XII.,  divided  into  portions  to  suit 
each  day ;  and  If  there  was  some  troth  in  his  coofession  that  he  had  no 
gift  of  poetry,  he  at  least  showed  a  genuine  turn  for  narration.  In  the 
middle,  when  the  interest  is  at  its  height,  he  generally  pauses  to  coHect 
hii  centesimi,  and  refresh  himself  by  a  draught.  Then  he  recommences  his 
lively  representation— slowly,  in  well-souadmg  words — ^walking  up  and 
down  till  night  closes  in.' 

Such  was  the  Tocation  of  the  early  versifiers  of  the  chronides ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  with  no  higher  object  than  that  of  sup- 
plying the  daily  demand,  and  often  obliged  to  eke  out  their 
written  composition  by  hnprovimtiony  they  should  have  lefk  be- 
hind them  nothing  which  surpasses,  if  it  even  rises  to  mediocrity. 
We  confess  we  are  ourseUres  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
these  primiticB  of  Italian  romantic  poetry ;  but  Ranke,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  with  at  least  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  work  of  Altissimo,  as  at  once  the  first 
and  the  best 

No  alteration  in  the  substance  of  the  original  chronicles  was 
made  by  these  rude  minstrels :  the  incidents,  the  manners  of  the 
chronicles,  were  slavishly  copied.  We  owe  to  them  only  the 
practice  of  suspending  the  narrative,  and  closing  the  canto  at  some 
interesting  moment;  the  habit  of  introducing  each  division  of  the 
poem  by  a  stanza  embodying  some  prayer  or  invocation,  or  some 
reflection  of  the  narrator,  serious  or  comic,  on  what  has  passed ; 
the  recurrence  of  those  conventional  lines  and  similes  in  which 
all  ballad-mongers  deal  so  largely,  and  that  diffuseness  of  manner 
which  arose  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  thread  of  the  story 
last  as  long  as  possible ;  and  to  which  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Italian  language  and  versification,  and  the  unaffected  and  essen- 
tially popular  cast  of  the  style,  appear  to  have  readily  reconciled 
readers  of  more  critical  tastes  than  those  to  whom  these  composi- 
tions had  originally  been  addressed. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  great 
change  had  been  introduced  into  the  social  state,  the  opinions, 
and  the  literary  tastes  of  Italy.  The  Church,  no  doubt,  as  a 
hierarchy,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  authority :  its  external  splendour 
and  authority  had  eren  increased.  It  still  stood  decked  In  purple 
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and  fine  lioea,  crowned  with  mitre  and  tiara,  not  only  bearioc 
the  keys  of  St  Peter,  but  often  wielding  with  effect  the  temporta 
Bword.  But  that  internal  principle  of  deep-felt  religion  which  had 

£*ven  birth  to  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  Crusades**-which 
rmed  at  once  the  vital  spirit  and  the  controlling  and  connecting 
power  of  feudalism — and  on  which  even  the  permanency  of  the 
Church  itself  was  ultimately  found  to  be  dependent,  was  in  a 
great  measure  extinct.  The  age  of  chivalry,  too^  was  over;  that 
of  eoBunerce  had  begun.  Genoa  had  shot  up  into  a  maritime  and 
trading  power,  which  had  thrown  into  the  shade  many  of  the 
more  extensive  Italian  states.  At  Florence,  merchants  were  seen 
elevated,  by  their  own  enterprise  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com-« 
merce,  to  the  raok  of  princes  and  patrons  of  literature.  The 
weapons  of  intellect  were  every  day  becominff  more  effective  than 
those  of  force.  The  passionate  study  of  tne  newly  discovered 
works  of  antiquity,  introduced  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch*,  was 
beginning  to  take  root  generally  in  the  national  mind,  and  the 
learned  langfuages  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  vehicle  throu^ 
which  all  themes  of  an  elevated  nature  were  to  be  conveyed. 
Philosophy,  free  speculation — nay,  even  determined  scepticism—* 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church 
itself;  for  a  sect  had  risen  up  within  its  bosom  which  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  short,  so  many  new  directions  had 
insensibly  been  given  to  opinion— ^o  much  of  the  prestige 
which  had  invested  the  days  of  chivalry,  with  their  concomitants 
of  simplicity,  rudeness,  and  strong  faith,  had  been  destroyed,  that 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  presentation  of  the  picture  of  an 
armed  and  chivalrous  Christianity,  in  its  former  earnest  and  ideal 
light,  would  have  been  an  incongruity  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time*  It  was  easier,  however,  to  recognise  the  unsuitable- 
neas  of  the  ancient  materials,  in  their  original  shape,  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  than  to  perceive  by  what  substitute  they  were  to 
be  replaced,  or  in  what  form  they  might  advantageously  be  re- 
modelled* 

In  Poici,  (whose  MorgatUe  Maggiore  appeared  in  1481,)  the 
first  person  who  applied  any  poetic  talent  to  the  creation  of  the 
Italian  romantic  poetry,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  peculiar!* 
ties  of  the  Gotiiic  and  dasaic  literatures  standing  side  by  side— ^ 
generally  confronting  each  other  in  hostile  opposition — rarely 
reduced  to  any  cordial  or  harmonious  alliance.  We  see  the 
simplicity  of  manner,  the  look  of  faith  and  earnestness  in  parts, 
the  rudeness  and  conventional  remplissage  of  the  old  minstrelsji 
straggling  with  the  ironical  and  mocking  tone,  the  classic  aUu- 
sions,  the  religious  doubts,  and  the  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  which 
might  naturally  b^  anticipated  from  the  companion  of  Lorenzo 
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de  Medici,  of  PoUtian  and  Machiavelll.  To  tlie  strong  features 
of  resemblance  between  Pulci  and  his  ruder  predecessors,  who 
had  arranged  their  poems  on  a  key  expressly  pitched  to  suit  the 
tmtes  of  the  multitude,  he  perhaps  owes  one  distinction,  which 
Ranke  remarks  that  none  of  nis  successors  enjoyed — namely,  that 
portions  of  his  work — such  as  the  adventures  of  Mor|;ante  and 
Margutte,  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  two  cantos  descriptive 
of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles — were  extracted  from  the  body  of  the 
poem,  and  hare  continued,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  constantly 
reprinted  as  popular  tales. '  To  his  partial  acquaintance,  at  least, 
with  the  antique  models,  and  more  original  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  owes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
of  the  romantic  poets  whose  works  may  be  still  read  with  interest 
though  certainly  not  with  cordial  satisfaction ;  and  the  person  to 
whom,  so  far  as  his  manner  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Ariosto  is  much  more  indebted  than  to  Boiardo.  His  poem,  no 
doubt,  has  a  thousand  faults  of  incongruity  and  incoherence.  He 
himself  seems  often  doubtful  of  his  purpose ;  his  hand  wanders  un- 
certunly  over  his  instrument,  producing  sounds  sometimes  dolo- 
rous, sometimes  grotesque,  sometimes  jarring  on  the  ear  by  the 
most  hideous  and  discordant  combinations.  The  extremes  of  reli- 
gion and  buffoonery  jostle  each  other;  pathos  and  drollery  stare 
each  other  in  the  face ;  and  passages  that  are  physically  revolt- 
ing, precede  or  follow  others  of  undeniable  solemnity  and  beauty. 
The  strangest  thing  in  Pulci,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation,  much  as  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed, is,  that  though  he  certainly  intentionally  treats  the  refine- 
ments of  chivalry  with  a  certain  irony,  and  does  not  disguise  his 
intention  of  making  the  mad  exploits  of  his  weak-witted  and 
gigantic  hero  a  comic  parody  of  those  high  adventures  of  Christian 
paladins  and  Pagan  chiefs,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  elevate  and  idealize,  he  neither  seems  to  have  intended 
purposely  to  ridicule  religion,  nor  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  his  read- 
ers Dy  the  coarseness  and  filth  which  occasionally  deform  his  de- 
scriptions. In  regard  to  the  former  point,  bold  as  some  of  his  spe- 
culations appear,  and  strangely  as  tuey  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
fervent  piety  and  unquestioning  belief  of  the  introductory  stanzas 
of  his  cantos,  we  agree  with  Lord  Byron,  *  that  such  an  inten- 

*  tion  would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the 

*  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country ;  and  the  permission 

*  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy, 

*  prove  that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.'  In  truth,  rightly 
examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  Pulci's  satire  strikes 
rather  against  religious  institutions,  such  as  they  then  existed  in 
Italy,  than  against  religion  itself;  and  probably  the  degrading 
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pictures  of  priegtcraft  and  of  the  monastic  life  which  he  draws, 
were  considerably  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  his  benefactor  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was^  per- 
secuted by  a  hostile  Pope,  both  in  the  way  of  open  attack  and 
secret  machinations.  Besides,  without  being  at  all  an  esprit  fort 
in  matters  of  religion,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  companion 
of  Lorenzo  and  his  companions,  was  likely  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  precise  line  which,  in  regard  to  ridicule,  separated  the 
shadow  from  the  substance,  the  abuses  of  religion  from  its  benefi- 
cent influence.  As  to  his  other  gross  defect,  the  indifference 
which  he  manifests  to  the  nature  of  his  descriptions,  it  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  an  unformed  and  defective  taste,  which  even 
the  society  of  the  learned  was  little  likely  to  improve,  if  we  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  from  some  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Machiavel,  and  suppose  that  %\xiAifaceti(B  as  those  of 
Poggio  formed  the  staple  of  conversation  there,  as  they  appear  to 
have  done  among  the  wits  of  the  Roman  chancery  in  the  time  of 
his  father.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this  forms  the  chief  draw- 
back from  his  merits.  Mr  Stewart  Rose,  in  translating  Casti, 
boasts  that  he  has 

<  Let  go  his  author^s  skirt 
Whenever  he  has  planged  through  filth  and  dirt.* 

But  good  and  bad  follow  so  close  on  each  other  in  Pulci,  that 
the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to  let  go  his  hold  in  time,  and  steps, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  from  a  flower-bed  into  a  quagmire. 
Though  PuGn  was  probably  himself  not  unacquainted  with  the 
classic  authors,  and  must  at  least  have  acquired  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Uiem  through  the  society  of  such  men  as  Politian 
and  the  other  ornaments  of  Lorenzo's  court,  we  perceive,  both  in 
the  manner  in  which  his  classical  recollections  are  employed,  and 
in  the  form  of  his  composition,  the  hesitation  of  one  who  feels 
that  in  venturing  into  the  field  of  antiquity  he  is  hazarding  a 
doubtful  experiment.  Of  the  classic  forms  of  composition  he  has 
borrowed  little  or  nothing.  For  their  calmness  of  tone,  their 
quiet,  steady  progression  of  plot,  their  economy  of  incident,  their 
finish  of  manner,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  native  taste.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Puld,  the  old  habits  of  the  ballad-monger  stand  con- 
fessed, in  the  needless  hurry  and  complication  of  his  incidents ;— - 
in  his  want  of  poedcal  perspective,  exhibiting  all  events  and 
characters  on  the  same  plane,  and  with  the  same  stren^h  of  light 
and  shadow — so  that  the  only  really  pathetic  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  Morgante^  that  relatmg  to  the  battle  of  Ron- 
cesvaJles,  is  in  a  manner  lost  among  the  burlesque  extravagances 
of  the  nominal  hero ; — ^in  the  occasional  hardness  of  his  style, 
whatever  may  be  its  Tuscan  purity ; — in  his  repetitions  a^d  his 
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Aireed  rhymeB,  whicli  a  litde  expenditure  of  labour  would  hare 
removed ;  and  which  are  the  less  excusable,  from  the  ease  with 
which  that  difficulty,  so  formidable  in  some  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, may  be  overcome  in  Italian.  The  influence  of  the  antique 
appears  only  either  negatively  in  the  serio-comic  form  with  which 
the  old  Gothic  traditions  now  appear  invested,  or  more  positively 
in  multiplied  and  misplaced  allusions  to  passages  in  the  claasiea  ; 
in  the  citation  of  undigested  heaps  of  examples,  often  inappli* 
cable,  always  pedantic,  from  ancient  history ;  or,  as  if  merely  to 
display  the  extent  of  the  author's  reading,  in  inappropriate  bibUcal 
quotations  and  commentaries.  The  groundwork  on  which  he 
works' is  still  decidedly  Gothic:  his  object  in  resorting  to  anti- 
quity seems  pnly  to  have  been  to  weave  some  additional  parti- 
coloured threads  into  a  web  already  of  a  sufficiently  motley 
tissue. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  elements  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
in  their  firet  rude  juxtaposition,  or  rather  conflict.  The  old- 
establbhed  romantic  faith  has  become  an  object  of  scepticism, 
of  ridicule ;  the  classic  literature,  though  powerful  to  under- 
mine, is  still  powerless  to  reconstruct ;  it  is  resorted  to,  not  for 
lessons  in  the  great  principles  of  composition,  but  simply  as  a 
source  of  learned  illustration  and  recondite  instances,  more  novel 
than  the  oUUfiEuhioned  literature  of  chivalry  supplied.  The  les- 
sons of  *  careful  felicity'  of  expression — of  repose — of  manner — 
of  the  selection  of  incHlents  either  dignified  in  their  own  nature, 
or  deriving  dignity  from  the  passions  and  afections  with  which 
thev  were  associated;  —  the  avoidance  of  all  that  was  essen- 
tially vulgar,  filthy,  and  degrading ;  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole ; — all  the  principles,  in  short,  which  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  in  a  right  spirit,  might  have  impressed 
with  advantage  on  the  romantic  poets,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  Pulci.  So  far  as  taste  went,  the  book  of 
antiquity  remained  for  him  to  the  last  sealed. 

Hence,  where  he  is  successful^  he  b  never  so  continuously,  to 
any  extait.  Lumbering  stanzas,  hovering  between  the  serious 
and  the  burlesque,  without  the  elevation  of  the  one  or  the 
decMed  humour  of  the  other,  chequer  even  his  best  descriptions. 
Too  many  throats  are  cut  and  nedcs  broken,  both  by  die  con- 
verted giant  and  his  Christian  allies,  to  allow  us  to  treat  the 
subject  on  the  avowed  footing  of  a  comic  extravagance ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  palpable  vein  of  unalloyed  absurdity 
which  runs  through  the  whole,  excludes  even  that  species  of 
qualiied  and  half-seeptical  belief  which  Ariosto,  by  his  ait- 
M  keeping  throughout  hb  pocm^  extorts,  at  least,  from  the 
nt^gautive  reader.     The  rssoit  acoordingly  is,  that,  in  mdiag 
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Paid,  we  dther  laugh  at  the  mere  extravagpance  of  the  concep- 
tion— as  when  Turpln,  after  pronouncing  absolution  on  ike 
army,  begins  to  skip  about  like  a  goat,  and  to  perform  gambols 
scarcely  less  strange  than  those  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  ;  or  when  the  Abbot  of  Clermont  thus  advises  Orlando 
to  come  within  cover  when  the  giants  begin  to  hurl  rocks  firom 
the  mountains  abore  i — 

<  For  God*8  sake,  caralier,  come  in  with  speed. 
The  manna's  flailing  now  1 ' 

or  we  are  revoltied  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  heaidh, 
I^gSi  and  arms  of  all  luckless  opponents  are  described  as  sea^* 
.tered  to  the  winds  without  remorse,  and  really  someiimes  with- 
out any  good  reason,  by  the  ^  new  coovertite '  from  Mahomel- 
anism.  On  the  contrary,  Ariosto,  by  the  selection  of  a  happy 
medium  between  seriousness  and  knirtfa,  carries  our  sympatmes, 
and,  to  some  extent,  our  faith  along  with  him.  We  look  on  as 
interested  spectators  of  bis  really  agitating  combats ;  we  smile — 
for  he  never  crates  a  laugh — at  the  sly  but  kindly  hiunour  of 
some  of  his  reflections ;  we  acknowledge  the  high  and  generotts 
spirit  that  pervades  odiers;  we  sympathise  with  the  noble  and 
cnivalrous  cast  of  thou^t  which  he  bestows  upon  his  creiUions ; 
and,  in  fact,  are  so  hmried  along  by  the  mingled  current  of  in- 
teresting narrative,  description,  aiul  reflectioa,  always  confined 
within  the  channel  of  cheerfulness,  moderation,  and  good  sense, 
that  we  forget  to  pause  upon  the  occasional  slips  of  the  author. 
The  general  reader  overlooks  entirely  the  fiict,  which  some  pes- 
tilent critics  have  detected  and  communicated,  that  not  a  few  of 
Ariosto's  heroes  are  found  fighting  desperately  in  an  afteipart  of 
the  poem,  who  had  been  already  quietly  inumed  in  some  pre- 
ceding canto ; — like  another  of  his  personages  who,  imconscious 
of  having  received  his  mortal  wound —  • 

'  Andava  combattendo  ed  era  morto.* 

But  we  are  anticipating:  for,  before  the  purely  romantic 
poetry  found  its  perfection  in  the  light  graces  added  to  it  by 
Ariosto,  an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  more 
serious  vein  by  Boiardo — a  nobleman  of  rank  and  easy  fortune— 
a  scholar,  and  translator  of  the  ancients*-a  resident  at  the  chival- 
rous court  of  Hercules  the  First  of  Ferrara.  A  nmn  of  a  high  and 
imaginative  cast  of  mind,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that,  wWe 
he  retained  the  groundwork  of  the  popular  romances,  and  to 
some  extent  also  the  popular  manner  of  narrative,  he  might,' by 
refining  the  characters  and  investin|f  the  incidents  Avjlb  &  V^il 
of  the  marvellous,  produce  a  chivalrous  poem  on  a  fictitious 
subject,  which  dmild  be  in  unison  at^nee  with  4h<i  toste  of  f *'- 
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populaoe  and  the  refined.  Though,  like  his  predecesson,  he 
chooses  for  his  subject  a  religious  war  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  between  Gradasso  King  of  Sericane  and  Charle- 
magne, he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  story  of  those  ancient 
chronicles  to  which  Pulci  restricts  himself;  he  draws  ipcidents 
and  borrows  characters  from  the  later  cycluses  of  romantic 
fiction  relative  to  the  Knights  of  the  Rpund-Table.  Some 
of  those  enchantments,  the  source  of  which  has  so  piazzled 
critics,  and  to  which  they  have  ascribed  an  Oriental  origin,  are 
obviously  taken  from  Launcelot  du  Lac ;  and  Orlando  nimself 
plays,  throughout  the  InnamoraiOf  the  part  of  Launcelot*  Both 
cycluses  of  rdmance — ^those  relating  to  the  history  of  Charle- 
magne, and  those  relating  to  Arthur  and  the  Round-Table — 
probably  appeared  to  him  to  be  defective;  the  first "^n  that 
softeninfi^  spirit  of  courtesv  which  increasing  civilisation  had 
produced ;  the  latter  in  that  importance  and  interest  of  subject 
which  the  opposition  on  a  great  scale  of  Christianity  to  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  final  triumph  of  the  former,  after  many  defeats, 
secured  to  it.  Hence,  while  Boiardo  throws  his  action  into  the 
former  period,  he  borrows  the  traits  of  his  characters  mainly 
from  the  latter.  The  names  of  his  actors  are  the  same,  but 
they  appear  invested  with  new  attributes.  He  retains  the  Pala-. 
dins  with  their  ^  fierce  wars,'  but  he  adds  ^  faithful  loves,'  and 
*  high  thoughts,  seated  in  hearts  of  courtesy,'  *  to  moralize  the 
song. 

*  Place  la  gaerra  a  lo  animo  pin  fiero, 
Lo  amore  al  cuor  gentile  e  delicate'  f 

Add  to  these,  the  charms  and  enchantments  which  here,  for  the 
first  time,  become  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
poem,  and  we  have  the  three  main  elements  of  Boiardo's  poem — 
War,  Love,  and  Magic. 

A  fourth,  and  an  important,  though  still  subordinate  element 
of  the  Orlando  IrmamoratOj  is  the  influence  of  classical  fiction  ; 
not  appearing,  as  in  Pulci,  in  the  shape  of  learned  allusions  and 
inappropriate  instances,  but  gracefully  and  dexterously  inter- 
woven with  the  tissue  of  the  story.  The  translator  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Apuleius  shows,  by  his  verv  choice  of  these,  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  marvellous  and  the  ipythological  fables  of  antiquity ; 
and  many  of  these  he  has  unquestionably  introduced  into  his 
poem. 

<  It  is  probable/  says  Ranke,  <  that  the  ring  of  Angelica,  which  ren- 
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dered  tbe  wearer  inyisible,  lias  hs  origin  in  that  of  Gyges.  We  find  a 
sphiox  propoundiog  its  riddles,  a  Polypbemns  who  spares  one  of  his 
Tictims ;  in  the  yery  name  of  Circella  we  recognise  Circe ;  the  history 
of  Narcissus  is  repeated  in  express  terms.  Perhaps  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients  has  not  been  without  its  inflaence,  also,  on  the  more  compact 
composition  of  the  work.  For  although  the  fable  of  Raggiero,  which 
was  known  to  the  versifiers  of  the  Aspramonte^  is  undoubtedly  older 
than  Boiardo ;  yet  the  relation  of  this  hero  to  the  house  of  £ste,  the 
prophecies  connected  with  this  noble  race,  who  are  to  be  the  possessors 
and  the  guardians  of  bravery,  goodness,  and  morality,  and  under  whose 
sway  loye,  glory,  virtue,  and  prosperity  are  to  be  perpetuated — these  are 
unquestionably  a  new  version  of  old  traditions  imitated  from  the  Latin 
poets,  and  applied  to  a  modem  subject. 

<  Boiardo's  poem,  then,  is  undoubtedly  made  up  of  elements  of  very 
difTerent  origin  ;  yet  it  seems  poured  forth  from  the  mould  of  his  mind  as 
if  at  a  single  cast.  We  see  before  us  a  poet  who  is  himself  powerfully 
affected  by  all  that  is  beautiful,  honourable,  and  glorious  in  chivalry.  Not 
far  from  Scandiano,  he  possessed  an  old  mountain  castle,  Torricella,  re- 
mote from  the  road,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  by  wood ;  hither, 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  he  retired ;  and  here,  or  in  Gesso, 
another  of  his  possessions,  also  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  more 
extensive  prospect,  he  composed  his  work.  To  gratify  those  compan- 
ions and  kindred  spirits,  who,  as  he  says,  if  they  loved  war,  loved  not 
to  wage  it  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  he  composed  his  poem — to 
revive  the  glory  of  those  knights  of  old  who  conquered  every  monster 
that  haunted  the  world.  He  entered  on  his  task  with  the  greater  enthu- 
siasm that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  exercise  of  knightly  virtues, 
for  a  time  ita  abeyance,  was  about  to  be  revived.  '<  That  storm,  that 
<'  winter,"  he  says,  "  is  over.  The  world  begins  to  deck  itself  once  more 
"  with  the  blossoms  of  virtue.**  ♦ 

<  He  has  been  most  successful  in  imparting  to  the  uniform  characters, 
which  the  ancient  fables,  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  general  dbpo- 
sitions,  handed  down  to  him  only  in  their  leaiding  outlines,  that  parti- 
cular  truth  which  his  more  animated  poem  required.  How  different  is 
his  Rinaldo  from  the  former  wild  and  terrible  son  of  Aymon — ^not 
indeed  the, strongest  of  the  Paladins,  but  master  of 'bis  sword,  firm  on 
his  steed,  ever  on  the  alert — a  noble  youth,  exulting  in  the  pleasure  of 
action.  When  he  is  trusted  by  Charles  with  the  conduct  of  the  army, 
joyful  hope  brings  tbe  tears  into  hia  eyes,  and  his  gratitude  is  expressed 
with  a  modesty  which  seems  unconscious  of  merit. 

<  Opposed  to  him  stands  Rodomont,  who  knows  not  if  there  be  a 
God,  since  none  has  seen  him  :  his  good  sword,  his  war-horse,  his  cou- 
rage— these  are  his  God.  Of  the  usages  of  chivalry  he  knows  nothbg. 
To  inflict  upon  the  enemy  every  possible  evil  is  his  sole  aim — loyalty  to 
his  king  his  only  virtue. 


*  '  Ora  d  il  mal  vento  e  quel  vemo  compito, 
£  torna  il  mondo  di  virtu  fiorito.' 
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*  Astolpbo — ^who  takes  all  hw  mishaps  m  sueh  g«od  pan,  shnigs  bis 
shcmlders,  and  is  nerer  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse-^  a' character  expanded 
and  improved  from  the  *  Spagna/ 

<  The  faithful  Brandimarte  follows,  who  cannot  hear  of  OrbndoS 
departure  without  accompanying  him  ;  in  whom  the  poet  paints  the 
charm  of  friendship,  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  imparting  erery  thought 
to  another  as  to  a  second  self:  Fiordelisa,  who,  yomig,  besutifol,  and 
fiery  as  she  is,  manifests  an  intelligence  which  has  in  it  something  of  the 
divine :  Bradamante,  all  youth,  strength,  and  innocence ;  near  her  the 
sarcastic  Marphisa,  in  the  confidence  of  being  inTincible,  def3ring  Hearen, 
threatening  to  destroy  Mahomet,  and  bum  paradise ;  and  the  diminntire 
Brunello,  ready  to  steal  the  moon  from  heaven,  or  the  Pope  from  Chris- 
tendom. 

<  Conspicuous  among  the  rest  is  Oriando,  the  hero  of  the  work,  yet 
far  enough  from  being  an  ideal  one.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  character  is 
delineated  without  a  dash  of  irony.  He  is  easily  deceived,  and  in  matters 
of  love  extremely  inflammable.  He  believes  the  malicious  Greek  on  his 
word,  and  thanks  biro  besides  for  deceiving  him.  He  goes  quietly  in  search 
of  a  rock  from  which  he  is  told  he  will  enjoy  a  prospect  of  hdl.  He 
follows  Angelica  from  the  extremity  of  Asia  to  France,  with  such  modest 
diffidence,  that  he  makes  no  progress  in  his  suit,  and  yet  the  treacherous 
Origilla  makes  an  impression  on  him.  He  borders,  therefore,  closely  on 
the  comic ;  he  has  some  traits  of  Don  Quixote ; — but  he  only  borders  on 
the  ludicrous — these  traits  are  light  and  good-humonred,  hinted  at  rather 
than  expressed — the  serious  element  is  undoubtedly  the  predominant. 
Orlando  is  fall  of  a  noble  simplicity^  cheerful  courtesy,  resignation,  piety, 
greatness  of  mind. 

•  Let  us  be  pardoned  for  this  attempt  to  seize  the  features  of  charac*' 
ters  whose  existence  was  only  in  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  We  are  here 
dealing  with  his  peculiar  excellence^  that  of  delineating  characters  not 
merely  in  general  outline,  but  with  all  those  lesser  traits  which  first  con- 
fer on  them  truth  and  life.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we,  after  this 
indication  of  the  leading  points  of  the  fiible  and  the  characters,  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  incidents.  Few  poems  are  richer  in 
original  aad  ingenious  inventions,  in  attractive  situations,  in  well-imagmed 
complexities.  We  wander  along  a  marvellously  intricate  path,  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  strangest  and  liveliest  adventures,  ever  charming  and  ever 
new.  Let  us  not  expect,  however,  to  meet  in  Boiardo*s  work  with 
nothing  but  virtue  and  beauty,  magnanimity  and  gentleness.  Sensual 
descriptions,  offensive  iests,  appear  at  times  in  undisguised  simplicity  of 
expression.  But  shall  we  say  that  piety  is  hypocritical  because  jest  is 
found  in  its  company  ? — ^that  courtesy  is  fieilse  because  h  stands  side  by 
aide  with  sensuality  ? — ^that  bravery  cannot  be  genuine  because  it  is  ac- 
companied by  savage  wildness  ?  These  strange  associations  form  the 
texture  of  life  itself  as  well  as  of  the  poem.  And  here  at  least  we  are 
never  revolted  by  startling  contrasts.  A  poetic  spirit  is  spread  over  and 
mellows  the  poem,  whicli,  as  it  animated  the  poet  himself,  is  communi- 
catee to  the  reader,  and  helps  him  over  every  difficulty.  Boiardo  is  a 
poet  who  believed,  in  a  certain  sense^  in  what  he  said,  and  lived  entirely 
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in  bis  craationi ;  be  wm  bacppy  in  the  labour  of  oompofttikm,  wbile  the 
aspect  of  tbe  world  abont  htm  aftd  his  spiriu  would  permit.  Before  the 
end  of  bis  eecood  book,  bowereTy  be  begins  to  complaiB  tbat  it  is  in  Fain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  devote  bis  tbooghts  to  poetry.  Italy  is  filled  with 
l*mentations  ;  be  can  scarcely  breathe ;  how  sboold  be  be  able  to  sing  ? 
PaUic  calamities  disturb  the  harmless  tenor  of  his  life. 

'  Oace  more  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  a  freer  heart ;  once 
more  he  feels  himself  happy  in  the  circle  of  that  society  which  his  work 
was  intended  to  amnse.  He  resumes  his  tale,  and  continues  it  to  the 
middle — till  the  Saracens  adyance  to  the  attack  of  Paris,  and  Rodomont 
rears  the  scaling-ladders  against  the  walls,  and  is  only  restrained  from 
mounting  them  by  tbe  arriTal  of  Rinaldo.  He  prombes  to  sound  for  us 
tbe  most  melodious  strings  of  bis  harp,  when  suddenly  he  sees  tbe  Frendi 
cross  the  mountains,  and  Italy  actually  involved  in  war  and  flame.  Mourn- 
fully be  lets  tbe  threads  of  his  tale  drop,  and  resumes  them  do  more.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  the  French  appeared^  1494>  he  expired.' 

Before  leaving  Boiardo,  let  us  merely  remind  our  readers  that 
these  remarks  are  applicable,  not  to  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  the 
Ri/acciamenio  of  Bemi,  (produced  forty  years  afterwards,)  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  commonly  found  by  English  readers;  but  to 
the  original  work  of  Boiardo  himself.  That  Bemi's  version  of  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  has  great  and  peculiar  merits,  is  evident  from 
the  feet,  that  it  has  so  completely  superseded  the  original  as  to 
render  Boiardo's  work  of  rare  occurrence.  But  Bemi,  while  he 
has  imparted  an  admirable  ease  and  humour  to  the  mere  style  of 
Boiardo,  which  is  often  heavy  and  inverted,  certainly  presents 
both  characters  and  incidents  in  a  very  different  ligbt  from  that 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  original  work.  Whether  his  altera- 
tions in  these  respects  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
provements or  not,  we  think  extremely  questionable.  In  some 
respects,  such  as  the  conceits  which  he  interweaves  into  his 
stanzas,  and  with  which  Boiardo  is  by  no  means  chargeable,  he 
has  certainly  altered  the  poem  for  the  worse.  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  keep  in  view  this  subsequent  change  on  the  original 
character  of  the  poem;  because,  judging  of  it  from  the  version  of 
Bemi,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Ariosto  and  Boiardo  had  more  in 
common  than  they  reall v  possessed.  It  is  the  imitation  of^  Ariosto 
himself,  in  fact,  which  has  communicated  to  Berni's  Orlando 
Innamorato  much  of  that  sly  humour  and  naivete  in  which  it 
resembles  the  Orlando  Fnrioso* 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  resemblance  between  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  burlesque  additions 
whieh  have  been  superinduced  upon  the  poem,  appears  considef- 
able.  Ariosto  takes  up  the  three  main  threads  of  Boiardo's  nar- 
rative ;  he  adopts  his  characters,  stamped  with  those  traits  which 
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Boiardo  had  impressed  upon  them ;  he  leads  them  through  the 
same  mazes  of  combats,  love  passages,  and  enchantments ;  be 
even  repeats  incidents  which  are  found  in  his  predecessor.  In 
the  invention  of  plot,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  tale  which  be 
thus  took  up  half- told,  a  good  judge,  Mr  Stewart  Rose,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  work  of  Boiardo  :♦ — *  Boiardo,'  says  he,  •  how- 

*  ever  inferior  as  a  poet,  must  be  considered  as  a  superior  art- 

*  ist  to  Ariosto ;  and,  weaving  as  complicated  a  web  as  his  siic- 
^  cessor,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  he  excels  him  as  a 

*  story-teller.  The  tales,  indeed,  of  Ariosto,  (and  the  want  of 
<  connexion  among  them  is,  in  my  eyes,  his  most  essential  defect,) 
^  are  so  many  loose  episodes,  wnich  mav  be  compared  to  parallel 
^  streams  flowing  towards  one  reservoir,  but  through  separate  and 

*  independent  channels.    Those  of  Boiardq,  on  the  contrary,  are 

*  like  waters  that,  however  they  may  diverge,  preserve  their  rela- 

*  tion  to  the  parent  river,  to  which  their  accession  always  seems 
'^necessary,  and  with  which  they  reunite  previous  to  its  discharging 
^  its  contents  into  their  common  resting-place.' 

To  the  characters  of  Boiardo,  Ariosto  has  made  no  substantial 
addition ;  though  he  has  certainly  given  to  them  more  of  rounding 
and  keeping.  Astolpho,  no  doubt,  assumes  an  importance  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso  which  he  does  not  possess  in  the  Jnnamoraia^so 
far  as  being  employed  as  a  Detis  ex  machind  to  bring  about  the 
cure  of  Orlando,  the  union  of  Bradamante  and  Ruggiero,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Europe — but  he  remains  the  same 
poco  curantey  and  not  over-scrupulous  personage,  whom  Boiardo 
had  drawn  in  such  natural  colours.  Angelica,  certainly,  does  not 
gain  in  his  hands.  The  slight  portion  of  feeling  which  she 
appears  originally  to  possess,  she  loses  in  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bradamante  comes  out  in  fine  relief;  and 
the  rather  revolting  and  unmanageable  character  of  Marpldsa  is 
dexterously  refined  into  something  of  feminine  gentleness. 

What,  then,  are  the  points  -of  distinction  between  the  two 
poems  ?  Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  that  universal  and  perennial 
popularity,  which. makes  the  work  of  Ariosto  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  imagination,  while  that  of  Boiardo  has  sunk  into  com- 
parative oblivion  ? 

One  point  at  least  is  clear.  The  poem  of  Boiardo  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country.  It  reflected  the 
viewBofanindividuaimind,  andnot  of  thepublic  which  headdressed. 
In  the  extravagant  personages  of  romantic  fiction,  his  serious  and 
enthudastic  mind  could  recognise  the  types  of  virtues  and  vices ;  in 


*  lotrodaction  to  the  Orlando  Innamora(o,  p.  10. 
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its  strange  fictions,  the  allegoric  portraiture  of  universal  lessons  of 
nobleness  and  virtue.  What  appeared  to  himself  in  ap  earnest  light, 
he  thought  he  could  investwith  significance  and  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  Instead  of  following  out  the  comic  path  which  Pulci 
had  opened,  he  reverted  to  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  of  the 
ancient  chronicles.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  admiration  felt 
for  him  by  Milton,  on  whom  the  story  of  Boiardo  (if  we  may 
judge  by  bis  more  frequent  references  to  it)  made  a  deeper  im« 
pression  than  the  gayer  narrative  of  Ariosto.  Boiardo  could  not, 
indeed,  exclude  the  influence  of  modern  ideas,  or  of  ancient  liter- 
ature from  his  poem;  but  neither  did  he  court  them.  The 
groundwork  of  the  strange  edifice  he  has  reared,  remains  GotMc, 
though  upon  this  barbaric  surface  many  a  modern  ornament, 
itiany  a  fragment  of  ancient  marbles  is  enchased. 

Pulci,  rude  and  unformed  as  his  taste  was,  had  in  this  respect 
more  justly  appreciated  his  countrymen  and  his  time.  Those  ideal 
campaigns,  which  could  be  traced  on  no  map  but  that  of  fancy-—- 
those  chivalrous  personages,  carrying  on  exterminating  wars  for 
the  possession  of  an  enchanted  sword  or  courser — Durindana 
or  Bayardo ; — sacking  imaginary  cities ; — assisted  or  counteracted 
by  the  spells  of  benevolent  or  mischievous  fays  and  magicians; — 
could  not  appear  to  the  disenchanted  eyes  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  any  other  than  at  best  a  serio-comic  light.  Thus  Ariosto 
has  viewed  them.  Eminently  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  known 
life  in  all  its  aspects ;  as  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  a  country 
gentleman,  the  governor  of  a  district ;  he  was  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  character  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  himself  an 
admirable  epitome  of  most  of  its  better  qualities ;  and  his  expe- 
rience determined  him  at  once  to  work  out,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  refine  and  purify,  the  vein  which  had  been  opened  by  Pulci. 
He  does  not  exhibit  the  fictions  of  romance  in  trcmestie,  or  its 
personages  in  broad  and  laughing  caricature ;  but  a  current  of 
comic  irony  is  poured  through  many  channels  of  description  and 
reflection  over  the  whole — not  destructive  of  serious  interest,  for 
it  is  wonderful  with  what  an  air  of  reality  he  invests  his  sieges, 
combats,  and  even  his  scenes  of  enchantment — ^but  sufficient, 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shot  across  a  landscape,  to  lighten  up 
into  cheerfulness  what  would  otherwise  have  been  sombre  and 
dull. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  romantic  fictions  in  this  spirit  of 

S>od-natured  irony,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  sober  en- 
usiasm,  Ariosto  remains  without  a  rival.  He  interweaves,  with 
the  most  felicitous  adaptation,  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  the 
inventions  and  manners  of  modern  times,  the  refinements  which 
the  language  and  social  spirit  of  the  age  had  undergone,  with  the 
Gothic  groundwork  which  he  still  preserves.     But  here,  unlike 
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Boiardo,  the  new  additionB  are  at  least  as  exclustre  ancT  import- 
ant as  the  old  materials  with  which  they  are  interwoven.  Alinoat 
all  his  allusions  and  comparisons  are  drawn  from  antiquity. 

*  The  ladies  are  Mr  as  statues  formed  by  Phidias :  they  are  acoom-* 
plished  as  Pallas :  or  their  age  is  thi^  of  Hecuba  or  the  CumsMm  SybiL 
If  he  is  celebratiDg  a  man — >Nereus  was  not  so  fair^  Achilles  so  strong, 
Ulysses  was  not  so  bold,  Nestor,  the  aged  and  experienced,  was  not  so 
prudeot.  *^  Dreadful  age  I "  ne  exclaims  in  one  place,  <*  full  of  Thyestes' 
Tantalus'  and  Atreuses,  in  what  Scythia  do  such  warlike  usages  prevail  ? 
The  youth  would  have  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a  Polypheme ;  but 
thou  art  more  cruel  than  a  Cyclops  and  Lsestrygone/'* 

The  intermixture  of  modern  usa&'es  is  equally  remarkable  and 
more  amusing.  The  warfare  of  his  time,  which  still  had  in  it 
much  that  was  chivalrous,  notwithstanding  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  against  which  he  protests  in 
the  person  of  Orlando,  (Canto  9,)  allowed  him  to  depict  combats, 
tournaments,  arms,  and  usages  as  he  saw  them  daily  about  him ;  but 
he  deals  freely  with  matters  far  less  poetical — with  army  contractors, 
victualling  stores  and  rations,  mines  and  muskets,*  prize-money 
and  plunder.  It  is  evident  that  Ariosto  had  begun  to  compre- 
hend what  puzzled  Don  Quixote  so  much  in  his  conference  with 
the  landlord  after  his  second  sally,  that  money  and  clean  shirts 
are  as  indispensable  in  the  high  emprises  of  chivalry  as  else- 
where. His  mariners,  too,  consult  their  charts  in  time  of  need, 
instead  of  driving  before  the  wind  to  any  haven  to  which  a 

food  or  a  malignant  genius  might  choose  to  impel  them ;  the 
'landers  hangings  which  are  found  among  the  spoils,  are  inven- 
toried with  a  painstaking  and  prudential  accuracy;  the  gold 
and  silk  stuffs  are  described  with  the  accuracy  and  gusto  of 
a  Florentine  weaver.  The  descriptions  of  the  incontinence  of 
hermits ;  the  idea  of  making  the  residence  of  discord  a  cloister ; 
the  many  other  satirical  strokes  against  clerical  abuses  with  which 
the  poem  abounds,  show  ih^i  freethinking  was  on  the  advance. 

In  two  points  Ariosto  is  peculiarly  successful.  Though  he  has 
not  evinced  Boiardo*s  power  of  creating  either  original  characters 
or  incidents,  he  discriminates  the  shades  of  both  with  surprising 
variety.  He  brings  out  as  by  a  microscope  a  thousand  minute 
features  of  distinction,  in  two  situations  which  at  first  appeared 
identical ;  borrowing  often  the  whole  outline  of  an  incident  from 
Boiardo,  he  produces  it  at  once  another-  and  the  same.     This 


*  VII.  159.  Mandd  per  tutta  la  sua  terra 

Suoi  terorieri  afar  cavalli  e  genie, 
Navi  apparecchia,  e  munition  de  guerra, 
VeUovaglie,  e  danar  muturamente. 
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nakes  bim  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  poets.  Tlie  figures, 
the  aceessories,  the  moyements  are  so  painted  in  words  that  thejr 
seem  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  canvass. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast,  of  which  the 
earlier  poets  had  been  smeularly  careless,  particularly  Pulci,  who 
fatigues  the  reader  with  the  endless  treasons  of  Gan,  and  the  con- 
stantly repeated  massacres  of  Morgante.  Ariosto  delights  to 
alternate  shade  and  sunshine,  scenes  of  combat  and  tranquillity. 
The  drowsy  quiet  of  the  house  of  sleep  is  the  prelude  to  the 
assault  of  Paris ;  between  the  swords  of  Mandricardo  and  Ro- 
domont  rises  the  graceful  apparition  of  Doraliee ;  from  the  carnage 
caused  by  Rodomont  within  the  capital,  the  poet  hurries  us,  with 
Gryfon  and  Origilla,  to  the  festive  tournament  at  Damascus;  from 
the  confinement  of  the  magician's  mountain  fastness,  we  rise  into 
the  free  air  with  Rogero  upon  the  hippogri£f ;  and  on  the  fury  and 
confusion  of  the  general  battle  beneatn  the  walls  of  Paris,  follows 
the  pathetic  night-piece  of  Medoro  and  Cloridano,  like  still  moon- 
%ht  after  a  day  ot  storm. 

But  along  with  the  recasting  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  ro- 
mantic fiction,  Ariosto  united  the  most  persevering  and  vigilant 
improvement  of  style.  The  vital  importance  of  this  element  of 
poetical  beauty,  particularly  in  that  department  which  he  had 
chosen,  could  not  indeed  be  overrated.  Any  want  of  easy  and 
natural  expression,  any  vulgarism  of  language,  would  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  laughing  graces  which  it  was  his  object  to 
attain.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  critical  labours  of  Bembo  in 
the  improvement  of  Italian  style,  had  peculiarly  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  the  unwearied  pains  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  verses,  with  the  view  of  realizing  the  ideal  he 
had  in  view,  is  attested  by  his  manuscripts  at  Ferrara.  While 
those  of  Tasso,  whose  stanzas  appear  so  correct  and  studied, 
betray  few  marks  of  correction  ;  those  of  Ariosto  are  firequently 
almost  illegible,  from  repeated  revisal  and  alteration.  He  hta 
attained  that  perfection  of  polish — the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of 
the  labour  bestowed. 

*  It  roust  not  be  supposed/  says  Eanke,  <  that  he  worked  himself  up 
with  effort  to  thtt  system  of  laborious  correction :  it  was  bis  nature. 
He  was  a  roan  incessantly  employed  in  his  own  mind  with  his  creations. 
As  he  always  found  something  to  alter  or  improve  about  his  garden  or 
his  flower-bed,  so  it  was  with  his  verses.  Sometimes  he  afterward  forgot 
the  improvement  he  had  proposed :  sometimes  he  returned  to  the  old 
reading*  generally,  however,  adhering  to  the  new :  always  at  all  times 
actively  engaged  with  the  subject.  So  far  was  his  abstraction  carried,  that 
he  used  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  company ;  after  eating,  he 
would  sometimes  forget  that  be  had  done  so.  He  once  made  his  appearance 
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in  tbe  streets  of  Ferrara  in  his  dressing-gown.*  He  bad  gone  ont  to 
walk  from  Carpi,  got  on  halfway  while  in  a  reverie,  and  finding  himself 
so  far  advanced,  had  walked  on.' 

Whether  the  Italian  romantic  poetry  6ould  have  been  longr 
sustained  apon  the  elevated  grouna  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  Ariosto,  even  bad  his  immediate  successors  been  men  of 
greater  genius,  may  be  doubted.  Boundless  as  the  field  of  ro- 
mantic fiction  appears  at  first  siffht,  it  is  far  less  so  than  it 
seems ;  and  the  lively  and  versatile  taste  of  the  Italians  would 
probably  have  soon  led  them  to  seek  for  the  excitement  of  no- 
velty by  the  choice  of  other  subjects  and  plans.  Certainly  the 
sinking  state  of  the  romance  poetry  was  not  likely  to  be  sustained 
by  the  tedious  and  uninspired  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo 
Tasso.t 

In  their  late  romances,  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  romantic 
poetry  had  one  by  one  disappeared.  The  simplicity  and  pictur- 
esque particularity  of  the  old  minstrels,  had  been  superseded  by  a 
manner  of  representation  founded  on  reflection  and  abstraction ; 
for  the  quaintness,  the  nawetif  or  the  comic  grace  of  the  style, 
were  substituted  conventional  amplifications,  and  a  constant  aim 
at  rhetorical  glitter :  the  myths  of  the  middle  ag€^  had  been 
overwhelmed  under  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

When  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  romance  had  been  thus  for- 
cibly assimilated  to  the  antique,  the  idea  of  attempting  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem,  in  the  manner  and  after  the  forms 
of  tne  latter,  was  one  of  natural  occurrence.  It  had  occurred 
to  not  a  few  before  Tasso ;  but  the  attempts  of  Bolognetti,  of 
Ercole  de  Giraldi,  and  Trissino,  were  beacons  rather  than  en- 
couragements to  future  poets.  Some  warning  lessons  indeed  they 
certainly  taught ;  namely,  that  the  public,  lon^  accustomed  to 
the  full  harmony  of  the  ottava  rimay  so  perfectly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  character,  would  not  tolerate  blank  verse ; 
and  next,  that  those  literal  imitations  of  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  description,  which  Trissino  had  laboured  to  introduce,  in 
which  a  blank  negation  of  all  modem  ideas  was  attempted, 
must. necessarily  be  unsuccessful;  simply  because,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  modern  mind,  they  were  thoroughly  unnatural. 

But  this  poetical  interregnum  was  fortunately  of  short  duration ; 
and  we  enter  on  a  new  field  with  Torquato  Tasso.  Enthusiastic 
and  irritable  by  nature ;  inclined  to  love,  to  melancholv,  to  re- 
ligious mysticism ;  averse  to  the  study  of  law,  for  which  indeed 


♦  Barotti  Memoris,  p.  177,  vol.  i. 
t  Girone  il  Cortese,  and  Amadigi. 
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the  wandering  course  of  liTe  which  he  had  led  under  his  father's 
auspices  was  a  bad  preparation,  he  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to 

have  perceived  that  poetry  was  destined  to  be  his  vocation 

that  element  *  where  either  he  must  live  or  have  no  life.'  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  decided  on  the  subject  which  afterwards 
constituted  the  business  of  his  life.  After  a  few  slight  attempts, 
as  if  to  try  his  powers  for  a  higher  and  longer  flight,  he  selected 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  crusade  as  the  subject  of  a 
heroic  poem. 

Ranke  remarks,  that  Tasso  is  one  of  the  few  productive 
spirits  who  have  set  out  with  a  theorv  of  criticism  before  re- 
ducing it  to  practice,  in  poetry.  In  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
composed  a  treatise  of  some  length  on  the  heroic  poem,* — 
a  very  remarkable  work,  which  snows  how  correctly  he  had 
appreciated  the  wants  of  his  time,  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  supplied,  and  his  own  powers  of  ministering  what 
was  wanted.  In  this  contest  between  the  romance  and  the  epic, 
in  which  the  former  seemed  worn  out,  the  latter  incapable  of 
being  revived  into  poetical  life,  the  possibility  of  their  harmo- 
nious union  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  forms  the  main  idea  of 
his  essay.     *  The  mass  of  the  public,'  he  observes,  ^  despise 

*  unity  of  fi^ble,  but  only  because  in  those  poems  where  they  have 
'  seen  it  employed,  it  is  associated  with  unsuitable  manners  and 
'  unfortunate  inventions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of 

*  chivalrous  adventures  is  distasteful  to  the  learned,  because  in 
'  the  works  where  they  occur  they  see  the  examples  and  rules 
^  of  antiquity  violated.     If  I  am  asked  which  we  ought  to  imi- 

*  tate,  the  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  or  the  modern  romancers — I 

*  answer,  we  must  approximate  to  both.*  The  unity,  the  dig- 
nity, the  probability  of  the  antique,  he  thinks,  may  be  perfectly 
reconciled  with  modern  usages  and  romantic  poems.  *  The  world 
'  is  many-sided,'  says  he,  *  and  yet  a  single  knot  in  the  hand  of 

*  the  Deity  unites  all   its   threads  in   harmonious   divergence. 

*  The  poet  is  called  divine,  because  in  this  he  approaches  to  the 

*  Omnipotent  Workman.     Doubtless  he  can  create  a  poem,  in 

*  which,  as  in  a  microcosm,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  warlike 

*  preparations,  battles  by  land  or  sea,  conquests,  combats,  tour- 

*  naments,  assaults  and  conflagrations,  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  in 

*  the  other,  assemblages  in  heaven  and  hell,  quarrels,  pilgrimages, 

*  adventures,  enchantments,  brave  or  terrible  deeds,  courtesy  and 

*  nobleness,  fortunate  or  hapless  love  ;  and  yet  all  united  in  such 

*  a  manner,  that  one  depends  on  the  other  by  necessity  or  pro- 

*  bability,  and  all  form  one  unity.' 


•  Diacorsi  del  Poema  Heroico. 
VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLV. 
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In  this  sentence  we  read  the  condenSed  argument  of  tbc  Jeru- 
sedem  Delivered.  For  the  task  which  he  had  thus  early  under- 
taken, Tasso  prepared  himself  with  all  the  resources  which  an 
earnest  study  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  criticism  could  supply. 
He  bad  Milton's  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  task  wherewitb 
all  *  Europe  was  to  ring  from  side  to  side/  He  had  hie  conyio^ 
tion,  too,  *  that  by  labour  and  intense  study,  joined  with  the 

<  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he  might  leave  something  so 
^  written  to  after  times  that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.' 
With  such  views  and  feelings,  Tasso  proceeded,  in  1565j  to  the 
eomposition  of  his  work,  on  which  ten  years  of  labour  were 
bestowed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Tasso's  poetical  insight,  that  while 
the  subject  of  his  poem  is  historical — more  so,  indeed,  than  the 
Trojan  War  or  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy — ^it  is  so  closely 
allied,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  very  theme  which  had  been- the 
favourite  subject  of  the  romancers — the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem; — 
that  event,  from  the  influence  of  which  those  romantic  poems  had 
chiefly  arisen,  and  with  which  even  the  fable  of  Orlando  is  con- 
nected. A  renewed  impulse  had  recently  been  given  to  such 
HscoUections  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  arms  under  the 
Walls  of  Vienna ;  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Bar- 
barossa,  and  the  liberation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  Chris* 
tian  slaves  fh>m  the  prisons  of  the  Goletta  or  the  galleys  of 
Algiers.  Tasso's  object  (and  a  most  judicious  one)  seems  to 
have  been  to  vary  no  further  from  the  romantic  than  was  abso^ 
lutely  necessary  for  its  combination  with  the  classic  taste.  While 
he  gives  up  the  fables  of  chivalry,  therefore,  he  reverts  to  that 
event  whicli  has  given  to  these  fables  their  first  significance  and 
importance,  and  he  retains  their  essential  elements^the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  sword,  and  its  contest  with  Mahome- 
tanism.    His  poem  is  at  once  historical,  romantic,  and  Christian. 

Nay,  in  one  point,  the  closeness  with  which  he  has  adhered  to 
the  romantic  model,  has  perhaps  been  carried  too  far ;  we  mean 
ih  the  prodigal  use  of  his  fairy  machinery,  and  in  the  repetition 
of  the  old  part  of  Angelica — the  enchantress  by  whose  wiles  divi- 
sion is  to  be  spread  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Qiristian  camp — in 
that  of  Armida. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Tasso,  that  the  recollections  of  the 
'age  of  chivalry  still  ministered  to  visible  representation  in  his  time. 
Public  displays  of  knightly  exercises  were  not  uncommon.    *  In 

*  1562,  for  example,  a  bridge  was  erected  on  the  Largo  de  S.  Do- 

*  minico,  in  imitation  of  the  bridge  of  Rodomont  in  Ariosto,  on 

*  which  Vincenzoand  Carlo  Spineiio  maintained  a  combat  against 

<  fifty  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  cavaliers.    When  Tasso  arrived  at 
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*  Ferrara,  in  1 562,  he  found  the  court  and  city  busied  with  prepnra* 

*  tions  for  the  reception  of  the  new  duchess,  Barbara  of  Austria : 
^  the  most  splendid  knightly  pageants  took  place ;  a  tournament 

*  was  held  in  the  palace-court,  in  which  a  hundred  knights  took  a 

*  part.     It  is  true,  these  were  not  the  natural  outpouring  of  senti« 

*  menty  or  the  immediate  expression  of  real  life ;  they  were  rather 
'  the  poetical  reflexes  of  a  time  gone  by  :  but  the  public  mind 

*  still  found  a  gratification  in  them ;  and  they  must  bare  had  the 

*  lireliest  attraction  for  a  young  poet,  who  had  here  encountered 

*  in  actual  life  the  very  objects  with  the  description  of  which  he 

*  was  to  adorn  his  poem/  Thus,  perhaj^s,  a  liveliness  and  graphic 
accuracy  was  imparted  to  Tasso's  chivalrous  pictures,  which, 
but  for  these  representations  from  actual  life,  his  own  mind,  in- 
clined to  reflection  rather  than  picturesque  delineation,  might  have 
but  imperfectly  afforded. 

Thus  selecting  a  Christian  and  romantic  subject,  and  inter- 
weaving into  it  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages  and  usages  of 
modem  Italy,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  to  it,  in  regard  to  form,  the 
strict  rules  of  Aristotelian  criticism.  He  parcels  it  out  with 
technical  accuracy  and  forecast,  according  to  his  own  division, 
into  four  parts :  the  first  expository  of  the  situation  of  affairs ; 
the  next,  in  which  the  action  becomes  complicated  and  unfortu- 
nate ;  the  third,  in  which  the  confusion  begins  to  be  cleared  up ; 
the  fourth,  in  which  tlie  whole  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. And  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  ever  wrote  an  epic 
with  such  predetermined  adherence  to  a  theoretical  rule — and 
succeeded. 

The  enumeration  given  by  Ranke  of  Tasso*s  obligations  to 
the  ancients,  appears  at  first  sight  startling.  Characters,  inci- 
dents, similes,  passages  of  description  witnout  number,  he  is 
content  to  translate  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  even 
Lucan,  into  Italian.  As  the  Venetians  are  said  to  have  built  St 
Mark's  with  marbles  and  mosaics  stolen  both  from  the  east  and 
west,  so  Tasso  lays. the  domain  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  under 
contribution  both  for  incidents  and  imagery,  wherewith  to  inlay 
the  romantic  groundwork  of  his  poem ;  and  often  appears  prouder 
of  a  dexterous  application  of  such  materials  than  of  an  original 
creation.  Formidable,  hotvever,  as  the  long  list  of  paralleUsms 
from  the  classics  looks,  Ranke  does  justice  to  the  plastic  skill 
and  admirable  judgment  with  which  Tasso  treats  the  materialg 
thus  accumulated. 

*  Tasso  bad  other  works  before  his  eyes — he  imitates  them :  But  of 
what  injustice  should  we  not  be  guilty,  if  we  should  suppose  tbat  he. 
biittdly  followed  Ws  prototypes  I  How  widely,  in  this  respect,  is  the  dif- 
fereftoe  bcftw^n  him  and  bis  father  I    Tasso,  like  him,  imitates  a  portion 
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of  the  Amadisy  (the  FeHciano  de  Silva :)  but  he  extracts  frbm  it  only  the 
leading  outlines  of  the  fable,  the  name  and  idea  of  the  heroine,  (  Annida.) 
If  the  old  writer  introduces  hundreds  of  knights  beating  their  breasts, 
and  uttering  cries  of  lamentation  in  the  enchanted  castle  of  Armida, 
Tasso  is  too  well  educated  in  the  school  of  the  ancients  to  take  pleasure 
in  so  strange  an  exhibition  of  the  pathetic*  The  enchantments  of  his 
Armida  are  throughout  human.  It  is  the  nature  of  Tasso  to  a^oid  the 
monstrous,  the  shapeless,  the  widely  fismtastical.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  minds  more  allied  to  his  own,  this  is  obvious.  He  has  made 
much  use,  for  instance,  of  the  Chrixiiad  of  Vida ;— -the  description  of 
the  Infernal  Council ;  the  call  of  the  Tartarian  trumpets,  at  which  the 
depths  of  hell  tremble ;  the  assemblage  of  monsters,  compounded  of  snake 
and  man,  of  gorgons  and  centaurs ;  the  speech  of  their  infernal  ruler, 
who  reminds  them  of  their  former  happiness  and  present  condemnation 
to  these  realms  of  darkness — are  all  taken  from  Vida.* — *  But  when  he 
comes  to  his  description  of  Satan,  with  a  hundred  heads  wreathed  witli 
snakes  and  tiery  dragons,  with  a  hundred  hands  all  armed  with  torch  and 
trident,'  he  stops  short.  These  extravagant  conceptions,  he  thinks, 
overpass  the  boundR  of  legitimate  representation ;  he  omits  them.  He 
paints  his  Satan  after  the  description  which  Claudian  gives  of  Pluto  as 
the  monarch  of  the  subterranean  world.  Even  antiquity  itself  he  does 
not  always  follow.  Much  as  he  admired  Virgil,  he  does  not  implicitly 
adopt  bis  descriptions.  He  applies  the  incidents  of  Camilla's  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  his  heroine  Clarinda ;  he  follows  Virgil  in  the  flight  of  the 
attendant  with  the  child ;  but  when  it  is  bound  to  a  lance,  and  flung 
across  the  river,  this  appears  to  him  too  violent,  too  improbable.  He 
seeks  another  mode  of  deliverance.  The  attendant  plunges  with  the 
child  into  the  stream,  swimming  with  one  arm,  with  the  other  support- 
ing it ;  but  the  current  is  too  violent  for  him,  and  his  charge  is  swept 
away.  Through  the  aid  of  St  George,  the  protector  of  the  child,  it  is 
safely  deposited  on  the  bank.  While  Tasso  avoids  (he  violent,  he  still 
interweaves  religion  and  miracle  into  his  poem.* 

The  religious  spirit,  which  indeed  in  Tasso  assumes  an  air  of 
almost  mystical  devotion,  and  delights  in  the  representation  of 
supernatural  impulses,  has  formed  the  reconciling  element  be- 
tween the  classic  and  the  romantic  portions  of  his  poem.  With- 
out this  belief  in  a  marvellous  supernatural  agency  guiding,  even 
in  a  visible  form,  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  all  that  fairy  machinery 
which  chiefly  connects  his  poem  with  those  of  fioiardo  and 
Ariosto,  must  have  been  omitted.  But  believing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
thousand  spirits,  good  or  bad,  might  walk  the  earth,  subordinate 
to  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  Intelligence,  he  found  little 
diflSculty  in  admitting  the  agency  of  spells  and  enchantments 
even  into  a  Christian  and  historical  epic. 

*  Closely  connected  with  this  visionaiy  feeling  of  religion  is  his 
treatment  of  the  passion  of  love.  Erminia  who,  m  the  house  of  Tan- 
cred,  had  never  spoken  to  him,  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  impulse  to 
seek  him  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.     Tancred  sees  Clarinda  but  an 
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instant ;  but  is  so  fiucinated  by  the  sight,  that  he  seeks  the  field  of  battle 
only  that  he  may  attain  forgetfnlness.  If  the  sentimental  consists  in  the 
union  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  pity,  this  is  in  Tasso  a  very  important 
element.  Almost  all  his  love  resoWes  into  pity; — ^in  Gildippe  and 
Odoardo  not  less  than  in  Sophronia  and  Olindo,  in  Tancred  and  Cla- 
rinda,  in  Erminia  and  Tancred,  nay,  even  in  Rinaldo  and  Armida. 
The  complaints  of  Tancred  would  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  month 
of  Orpheus>  to  whom  such  were  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  than  to  a  war- 
rior  such  as  Tancred/ 

Ranke  concludes  his  observations  on  Tasso  with  the  following 
judicious  remarks^  with  which  we  shall  close  this  article  : — 

<  In  the  main  he  accomplished  the  task  he  had  prescribed  for  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  multiplicity  which  the  public  mind  re- 
quired, with  the  unity  which  was  sought  after  by  the  learned.  He,  for 
the  first  time,  subjected  the  materials  of  romance  to  the  classic  laws, 
without  destroying  their  essential  character.  Tasso  had  the  good  sense 
to  write  not  for  the  learned  alone,  the  nobles  and  high  priests  of  litera- 
ture, but  for  the  people  at  large—as  he  says  himself,  for  every  man ; 
and  he  attained  his  end,  general  approbation  and  popularity.  Perhaps 
the  very  faults  of  the  work  contributed  to  this  favourable  reception  ;  but 
much  more  its  sustained  grace  and  dignified  movement  ;»-the  mild,  all- 
beautifying,  and  never  overpowering  fancy  of  the  poet ;  the  skill  with 
which  a  theme,  so  elevating  both  to  the  faith  and  the  imagination,  bad 
been  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  congenial  to  the  primitive  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
time ;  above  all,  the  inimitable  melody  of  so  'many  exquisitely  con- 
structed stanzas.  Foreigners  have  undoubtedly  greater  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  Ariosto :  the  Italians  will  not  allow  the  superiority  of  Tasso 
to  be  contested.  We  must  hear  them  read  and  recite  uis  stanzas:  they 
linger  on  the  single  verses  with  a  sort  of  musical  voluptnousness  ;  they 
dwell  on  the  closing  rhymes  with  satisfied  delight.  The  genios  of  the 
nation  worked  unconsciously  in  Tasso  in  this  particular :  he  gave  perfect 
pleasure  to  his  countrymen ;  the  pattern  which  he  set  is  followed  now.* 

*  In  the  Jerusalem  we  find  a  unjon  of  many  elements  ; — intelligence 
and  feeling  for  the  materials  of  romance ;  seriousness  and  dignity  of  re- 
presentation ;  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  and  imitation  of  anti- 
quity according  to  the  Aristotelian  rules ;  the  revival  of  the  ideas  of 
Christianity.  In  depth  and  majesty  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  Dante ;  nor  in  life  and  richness  with  that  of  Ariosto ;  but  it  is  a 
happy  embodiment  of  the  manifold  tendencies  of  the  time,  conceived  and 
executed  at  the  right  moment :  not  indeed  the  production  of  a  great 
genius,  full  of  original  and  creative  power,  but  the  successful  labour  of  a 
sensitive,  active,  imaginative,  and  learned  artist  and  poet,* 
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Art.  1 1 1. — A  Journal  written  during  an  Excurmmin  Jma  Minor, 
in  1838.     By  Charles  Fellowbs.     8fo.  London :  1839. 

THE  want  of  a  more  accurate  and  extended  knowledge  of 
the  internal  geography  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  long  felt 
among  scholars,  who,  notwithstanding  the  missions  sent  forth  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  voluntary  labours  of  private 
individuals,  remain  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  real  position 
of « many  ancient  cities  of  great  celebrity.  In  no  country  which 
Englishmen  have  traversed,  does  so  little  attention  seem  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  actual  bearings  of  one  place  with  respect  to 
another;  owing  partly  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  traveller  to 
make  the  requisite  chorographical  observations,  and  partly  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  journey  has  been  performed.  We  are 
immediately  struck  with  this  upon  glancing  over  the  various 
narratives  that  have  been  published :  we  find  in  them  perpetual 
reason  for  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  guides.  Allusion 
is  more  frequently  made  to  their  privations  and  inoonvenienees, 
than  a  careful  description  given  of  the  monuments  of  art  that  are 
tttill  preserved^  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  travellers  should 
have  visited  a  region  offering  so  many  new  and  inviting  reflec- 
tions to  learning,  and  so  many  fresh  tokens  of  civilization  in 
times  most  remote,  in  this  unsatisfactory  way ; — that  they  should 
have  contented  themselves  by  taking  merely  general  views,  and 

fiving  as  little  detailed  information  to  their  readers  as  possi* 
le.  We  are  not  unaware  of,  neithei:  are  we  disposed  to  under- 
rate, the  obstacles  that  exist  in  travelling  through  this  country* 
Its  deserted  state  often  places  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  out  of 
the  traveller's  reach  (  and  the  ignorance  of  its  inhabitants  leads 
them  to  watch  all  his  movements  with  prejudice  and  suspicion. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  merely  needful  to  possess  a  temper  imp^*- 
turbable  as  that  of  the  Turks— one  little  liable  to  be  ruffled  by 
accidents — but  also  to  unite  with  it  a  constitution  that  has  long 
been  disciplined  by  temperanee,  and  made  capable  of  bearing 
excessive  fatigue.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  incessantly  riding  on  wooden  saddles,  and  of  the  disturbed 
repose  which  may  be  found  at  nightfaJl,  perhaps,  uiuler  the 
black  tent  of  some  wandering  Turcoman.  Yet  we  have  also 
experienced  that  these  varied  difficulties  are  speedily  lightened, 
if  not  indeed  entirely  forgotten,  amid  the  lofty  associations 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  country  arouses.  Whether 
traversing  its  boundless  and  fertile  plains,  or  attempting  to  scale 
its  snow*clad  mountains ;  whether  wandering  over  the  parched 
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the  ravages  committed  by  the  half-civilized  barbarians  who  pos- 
sess the  country ;  who,  with  a  fanaticism  engendered  by  ignorance, 
and  akin  to  that  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  our  own,  have  ever  looked 
upon  them  with  superstition  and  ill-will,  and  aided  their  demo- 
lition as  far  as  their  natural  apathy  of  character  and  love  of  in- 
dolence permitted.     It  is  from  such  causes,  rather  than  from 
natural  decay,  that  each  succeeding  traveller  has  the  mortification 
of  finding  monuments  overthrown  and  half-obscured  by  the  low 
brushwood  and  herbage,  that  his  predecessors  saw  erect  and  un- 
injured.    Thus  the  vast  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus,  which  in  the  days  of  Smith  had  five  of  its  columns 
standing,  when  visited  by  Mr  Cockerell  had  only  three  ;  two 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  Turks  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
which  they  expected  to  find  between  the  joints ;  and  since  his 
visit  the  number  has  been  still  further  reduced.     It  is  true  that 
the  low  and  marshy  situations  which  were  chosen  by  the  Greek 
architects  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  convulsions  of  the  earth, 
have  occasioned  great  part  of  this  temple,  together  with  those  of 
Samos,   Ephesus,   and    Magnesia,  to   be   buried  by  a  gradual 
rising  of  the  soil ;  but  the  materials  themselves  have  escaped  the 
strife  of  the  elements,  and  there  lias  been  no  silent  corrosion  to 
wear  away — no  incrustation  of  lichens  to  deform,  their  fair  pro- 
portions.    There  must  be  something  peculiarly  conservative  in 
the  nature  of  a  climate  which  thus  permits  us,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  to  behold  the  most  delicate  creations 
of  the  sculptor  in  their  very  minutest  details,  as  sharp  and  fresh 
as  when  they  received  the  last  touch  of  the  chisel ;  and  we  can- 
not restrain  the  expression  of  our  wonder  upon  viewing  the  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation  which  these  monuments  so  inva- 
riably exhibit.     The  architects  employed  in  the  last  mission  of 
the  Dilettanti,  found  a  Corinthian  temple  at  Cnidus  so  well  pre- 
served, that  they  declared  it  might  have  been  easily  rebuilt  from^ 
the  fragments  that  lay  on  the  spot.     The  temple  of  Diana  Leu- 
cophryne  at  Inekbazar  on  the  Meander,  was  so  little  abraded  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  admitted  of  measurements 
being  taken  in  the  utmost  detail,  together  with  drawings  of  the 
frieze  representing  the  battle  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazons ; — 
a  building  peculiarly  interesting,  from  being  adduced  by  Vitru- 
vius  as  a  model  for  an  octostyle  pseudodipteral  temple.     The 
entablatures  at  Myra,  and  those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
maeus  at  Miletus,  the  sumptuous  sarcophagi  at  Xanthus,  the 
majestic  remains  at  Azani  and  Labranda,  are  astonishingly  per* 
feet ;  while,  again,  the  theatre  of  Patara,  with  its  proscenium  and 
inscription  commemorative  of  its  erection — those  of  Myra  and 
Side,  and  Antephellus  and  Aspendus — furnish  us  wiUi  such  com^ 
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plete  insight  into  the  ornaments  of  the  scenes  and  the  dramatic 
machinery,  that  posterity  will  hardly  desire  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Asia  Minor  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  and  number  of 
its  ancient  eeogpraphers.  It  has  been  described  by  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  Pliny :  Xenophon  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  route 
of  Cyrus  from  Sardes  in  Lydia,  to  Celsense  in  Phrygia,  from 
thence  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  and  to  Tarsus  on  the  south-east 
coast.  Arrian  describes  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  carries  us  through  the  wider  range  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia  in  the  south,  Gordium  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  Ancyra 
and  Cappadocia,  terminating,  like  the  preceding  historians,  at 
Tarsus  m  Cilicia ;  whilst  Livy,  again,  has  described  the  marches 
of  Cn.  M anlius  through  parts  of  the  same  provinces  :  so  that  the 
amount  of  materials  illustrative  of  the  country  when  it  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  is  both  ample  and  satisfactory,  ft 
has  been  frequently  visited  by  different  English  travellers,  some 
of  whose  journals  are  before  the  world  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  our 
own  countrymen  that  our  acquaintance  with  its  modern  aspect  is 
derived ;  foreigners  having  hitherto  contributed  extremely  little 
to  augment  our  scanty  knowledge  of  its  geography  and  physical 
character.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  exertions  of  the  French 
Government  in  this  quarter  from  the  year  1833  to  1837,  or  of 
the  loss  of  life  which  befell  seven  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  were  employed  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  mission ;  but 
the  superb  work  to  which  these  labours  have  given  rise,  under 
M.  Texier,  is  so  little  advanced,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
years  will  still  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed.  As  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging  from  the  two  parts  that  have  appeared,  it 
will  leave  us  little  to  desiderate.  The  remarks  of  a  few  travel- 
lers may  perchance  yet  remain  in  manuscript ;  but  it  is  not  as- 
serting too  much  when  we  express  our  belief,  that  every  discovery 
of  the  least  value  up  to  the  year  1824,  when  Col.  Leake  pub- 
lished his  volume  on  the  country,  has  been  incorporated  among 
that  gentleman's  observations.  Rather  more  recently,  the 
English  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  following  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, made  a  visit  to  the  Seven  Churches ;  and  of  this  he 
has  printed  an  account.  Yet  he,  like  others  who  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground,  used  far  too  great  expedition  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  remarks  with  the  requisite  degree  of  minuteness. 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  this  work  those  hydrogra-  . 
phical  notices,  with  which  members  of  other  professions  are  of 
necessity  so  much  better  acquainted ;  but  he  affords  us  just 
reasons  for  complaining  that  bis  book  is,  in  no  instance,  distin- 
guished by  measurements  or  plans  of  the  remarkable  ruins  he 
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vbited.  Thi9  must  be  considered  as  9^  great  de&ct  by  all  wba 
are  solicitous  to  receive  specific  instruction — ^wbo,  knowing  tbe 
value  of  facts,  depend  upon  these  alone,  and  wish  to  draw  infer- 
ences for  themselves.  An  individual,  whether  he  be  artist  or 
amateur,  who  has  once  essayed  to  lay  down  the  ground  plan,  or 
delineate  with  exactitude  the  details  of  an  ancient  and  dilapidated 
structure,  from  pursuing  such  methods,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  real  importance,  nay,  tbe  unavoidable  necessity,  for  this  kind 
of  labour.  It  will  enable  him,  upon  coming  to  a  second  example, 
to  detect  immediately  the  general  principles  which  influence  tbe 
mind  of  the  architect ;  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  peculiarities 
of  construction  which  the  building  exhibits.  Thus  will  he  learn 
to  form  such  inductions  as  are  best  capable  of  facilitating  his  fur- 
ther researches ;  though  he  will  also  be  taught  to  regard  with  rea^ 
sonable  suspicion,  conclusions  that  have  not  been  arrived  at  by  a 
similar  process.  It  is  only  by  planning,  drawing,  and  measuring, 
that  the  traveller,  more  especially  one  whose  object  is  the  invea- 
tigation  of  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  early  art,  can  obtain  any 
real  insight  into  the  object  of  his  enquiries.  He  should  never 
cease  to  recollect,  amid  all  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  hir 
conductors,  amid  all  the  misrepresentations  which  the  inhabitants 
may  put  upon  his  proceedings,  that  there  exists  a  talisman  in  his 
own  keeping  that  will  enable  him  to  wrest  knowledge  out  of 
confusion — that  there  is  a  magical  power  in  his  /ine,  wheresoever 
he  stretches  it,  which  will  restore  harmony  and  beauty  to  the 
creations  of  dishonoured  genius,  and  recall  into  order  and  system 
a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 

There  are  other  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  those  tfav^Uers 
who  have  gone  through  this  interesting  country,  that  seem  to 
call  for  notice*  In  no  instance  do  we  find  sufficient  allusion 
made  to  the  state  or  trending  of  the  ancient  pavements  that 
intersect  it.  In  no  case  are  we  apprised  of  the  original  line  of 
road  being  followed,,  in  preference  to  the  modem  track  that  was 
pointed  out  by  the  attendant  Janissary  or  Surije.  Yet,  that  these 
ancient  lines  of  communication  laid  down  from  one  city  to  aa<- 
other  would,  if  pursued  as  far  as  practicable,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  investigator  to  positions  that  have  hitherto  eluded 
notice,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  We  are  not  yet  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  formation  of  those  extensive 
thoroughfares ;  neither  has  any  journalist  told  us*  that  their  cobi- 
struction  is  preciselv  the  same  wherever  the  Roman  arms  ex- 
tended ; — whether  taking  their  course  across  the  plain  of  Magnesia 
in  the  east,  or  the  Pontine  marshes  in  the  west — or  whether,  again* 
existing  as  objeets  of  vulgar  tradition  and  awe  in  the  remote 
districts  of  England.     Nor  may  it  be  ufldeserving  of  reaiark| 
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whilst  alluding  to  this  subject,  that  the  firagxneuts  which  lately 
existed  of  Norwood  Causey  in  Devonshire,  and  those  still  re- 
maining of  the  Devil's  Causey  in  Shropshire,  bear  the  most 
exact  resemblance  to  the  more  important  roads  which  were  carried 
by  the  Romans  throughout  other  parts  of  their  empire.     The 
immense  sums  expended,  and  the  numbers  of  people  engaged 
in  constructing  these  national  works,  is  not  their  least  striking 
feature.     When  we  learn  from  Antoninus,  that  in  Italy  alone, 
there  were  13,500  miles  of  systematically  formed  roads,   and 
in  Britain  not  less  than  2650,  independently  of  similar  works 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  which  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity would  bring  up  the  total  length  to  38,290  miles; — when 
ive  know  that  they  traversed  the  most  western  side  of  Spain 
and  Barbary,  and   the  eastern   kingdoms  of  Media  and    As* 
Syria,  that  they  were  carried  entirely  through  Great  Britain  in 
the  north,  Gaid,  Hungary,  and  Scythia,  and  even  through  parts 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  in  the  south; — we  may  justly  feel 
astonishment  that  such  stupendous  undertakings  could  ever  have 
been  completed.     Yet  numerous  evidences  of  these  vast  labours 
still  exist  both  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  continent ;  the  lat* 
ter,  indeed,  presents  them  as  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  first  day 
they  were  laid*     We  cannot,  then,  deem  it  other  than  a  vain 
task  of  the  critic,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  numerical  discrepancies 
that  are  manifest  in  Xenophon's  ^  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,' 
and  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  *  Itineraries,'  until  at  least  some 
of  the  disputed  distances  from  post  to  post  shall  have  been  ac« 
tually  traversed. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  omissions  conspicuous  in 
the  journals  of  educated  travellers,  from  the  fact,  that  several 
cities  to  which  they  have  carried  us  are  peculiarly  safe  and 
easy  of  access.  The  proximity  of  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  to 
Tbyatira,  to  Sardes,  and  to  Pergamus,  readily  admits  of  measurer 
ments  of  detail,  and  careful  plans  of  these  ruins  being  made.  Mr 
Fellowes  cannot  altogether  be  exempted  from  the  same  charge; 
and  in  his  particular  case  U  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  variety  of  decorations  with  which  his  work  is  embellished, 
evinces  his  ability  to  have  furnished  this  more  useful  species  of 
illustration.  Though  we  are  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
him  for  having  neffkcted  such  important  subjects  of  enquiry,  we 
should,  however,  do  him  injustice,  if  we  withheld  the  expression 
of  our  thanks  for  the  agreeable  and  variously  illustrated  nar- 
rative he  has  given  to  the  world. 

Mr  Fellowes  commenced  his  tour  at  Smyrna,  where  he  expe- 
rienced, in  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  same  degree  of  surprise 
that  has  usually  been  felt  by  others  on  their  first  landing. 
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ArrIviD|^  during  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  he  must  have  witnessed 
some  ofthe  senseless  mummeries  by  which  it  is  accompanied  even 
in  this  distant  part  of  the  globe ;  but  of  these  he  makes  no  men- 
tion. Smyrna  no  longer  possesses  any  of  those  attractions 
illustrative  of  antiquity  whicn  can  induce  the  traveller  to  lie  long 
at  anchor  in  her  spacious  bay.  But  the  soft  and  beguiling  plea- 
sures of  the  Casino  at  this  season,  where  Oriental  fashion  holds 
a  numerous  court,  retain  him,  after  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyao^e, 
no  reluctant  votary  at  her  shrine.  The  assemblies  held  in  this 
public  building  are  numerously  attended  by  residents  and 
strangers.  The  natives  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  taste 
for  delicate  and  refined  accomplishments;  and,  like  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Ionia,  their  style  of  living  and  their  habits  are  still 
effeminate,  their  amusements  light  and  trifling. 

Of  the  multitude  of  tongues  here  used  the  modem  Greek 
predominates ;  and  is  spoken  with  a  much  higher  degpree  of 
purity  than  any  other.  Few  of  the  Franks  are  acquainted  with 
Turkish  ;  and  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ignorant  of  all 
languages  except  their  own.  There  is  great  diversity  of  costume 
in  the  mixed  population,  and  almost  as  striking  a  variety  of 
character  and  creed.  The  cadaverous  look  of  the  beardless 
Armenian,  and  the  long  attenuated  countenance  of  the  Jew, 
singularly  contrast  with  the  ruddy  expression  of  health  that 
marks  the  physiognomy  of  the  European  ;  while,  again,  the 
dignified  carriage  of  the  Turk  is  equally  opposed  to  the  light 
footsteps  of  the  Greek,  and  the  bustling  of  the  British  factor. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  confined  merely  to  the  deportment  of  the 
various  classes.  The  long  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Mussulman, 
his  loose  red  trousers  and  vestment  of  Brusa  silk,  his  yellow 
papooshes  and  gloveless  hands,  distinguishable  as  they  are  among 
the  many  characteristic  dresses  of  the  passengers  who  are  throng- 
ing through  the  narrow  bazars,  yield,  in  point  of  singularity, 
to  the  countless  coverings  for  the  head  that  are  observable — 
all  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  for  pre-emioence  in  height 
and  unsightliness.  The  round  calpac  of  the  Armenian  commonly 
rises  fifteen  inches  above  the  head,  and  increases  in  diameter 
proportionably  to  its  altitude.  The  women  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  walk  through  the  streets  without  any 
covering  for  the  head.  Nor  is  this  the  only  part  of  European 
attire  of  which  they  are  accustomed  to  divest  themselves;  as 
their  unwieldy  and  corpulent  appearance  indicates  the  habitual 
absence  of  the  corset. 

After  the  first  impressions  have  subsided  which  are  created  by 
such  a  scene,  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveller  at  this  out- 
post of  his  journey.     Mr  Fellowes*  route  lay  through  that  part 
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of  Asia  Minor  now  called  Anadhouly,  which  includes  Lydia, 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  Our  knowledge  of  the  central  part  of  this  region  is  still 
very  defective.  Of  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia, 
we  know  comparatively  nothing;  and  consequently  that  part  of 
Mr  Fellowes'  journal  which  relates  to  these  provinces  is  the  most 
valuable. 

Of  the  spots  deserving  minute  examination  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysia,  Assos  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  chief.  Its 
situation  is  extremely  beautiful ;  elevated  on  a  rock  nearly  inac* 
cessible,  it  commands  a  view  to  the  west  over  the  Sea  of  Mity- 
lene,  and  to  the  east  over  a  rich  plain,  bounded  by  a  succession 
of  wooded  hills.  It  is  more  highly  interesting,  however,  to  the 
antiquarian,  who  will  find  among  its  ruins,  extending  as  they 
do  for  miles',  a  wide  field  for  his  labours.  It  may  be  termed  the 
Pompeii  of  Asia  Minor;  as  it  serves  to  convey  to  the  mind  a 
more  complete  notion  of  a  Grecian  city  than  any  other  that 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  Great  part  of  its  walls,  stand- 
ing in  many  places  thirty  feet  high,  each  stone  being  beau- 
tifully cut  and  laid  without  cement— several  of  its  towers,  its 
gates  of  entrance,  (three  of  which  are  figured  in  the  journal 
before  us,)  and  the  seats  of  its  theatres,  yet  remain.  The  paved 
way  leading  out  of  the  city  to  the  Necropolis  is  unimpaired ;  whilst 
several  of  the  tombs  which  were  placed  alongst  it  still  stand  in  their 
original  beauty.  The  lids  have  in  most  instances  been  displaced 
by  irreverent  curiosity,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  tombs  have 
been  spared  desecration.  Yet  amid  so  many  noble  specimens  of 
ancient  art  that  are  preserved,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  none  of 
its  temples  can  be  included.  They  are  all  overthrown  and  de- 
btroyed ;  and  Assos,  the  once  flourishing  port  from  whence  the 
Persian  kings  were  said  to  have  obtained' their  supply  of  grain — 
a  city  sanctified  by  the  eloquent  preaching  of  an  evangeUst  and 
Apostle — consists  at  present  of  merely  a  few  huts. 

*  Immediately  around  me/  says  Mr  Fellowes,  *  were  the  mins  extend- 
ing for  miles,  undisturbed  by  any  living  creature  except  the  goats  and 
kids.  On  every  side  lay  columns*  triglyphs,  and  friezes  of  beautiful  sculp- 
ture, every  object  speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  city.  In  one 
place  I  saw  thirty  Doric  capitals  placed  up  in  a  line  for  a  fence.  I  de- 
scended towards  the  sea,  and  found  the  whole  front  of  the  hill  a  wilder- 
ness of  mixed  temples,  baths,  and  theatres,  all  of  the  best  workmanship.' 

Before  we  take  up  our  author  in  Bithyriia,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  intervening  country  :  they  must  necessarily 
be  few,  for  it  has,  in  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  only  been  travelled 
by  the  courier  road  from  Smyrna  to  Moucalitza.  We  have  no 
published  route  from  the  western  coast  into  Phrygia;  nothing  to 
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gtiide  us  in  determining  the  real  positions  of  the  once  flourishing 
cities  of  Lyrnessus,  Scepsis,  and  Ergasteria.  The  country  is  no 
further  ktiown  than  the  eye  can  stretch  from  the  road-side; 
which,  however,  in  the  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Asia 
Minor  is  much  further  than  a  native  of  a  northern  climate  at 
first  imagines ;  for  there  is  a  decision  of  outline  in  the  distance, 
occasioned  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air — a  distinctness  about  remote 
objects,  that  leads  him  to  suppose  them  nearer  than  they  actually 
are.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are  monotonous  and 
tame.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  to  enliven  the  journey, — 
nothing  but  an  unending  series  of  low  hills  covered  with  stunted 
brushwood,  until  the  rugged  but  majestic  chain  of  Olympus 
bursts  upon  the  view. 

We  now  enter  the  province  of  Bithynia^ — a  land  of  beauty  and 
enchantment,  where  the  air  is  always  fragrant  and  the  prospects 
unclouded.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  productive  district, 
industry  has  tilled  the  soil,  and  cultivation  is  more  generally 
extended  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Anatolia.  In  approaching 
the  ancient  capital,  we  pass  over  a  region  of  unrivalled  loveliness 
and  fertility.  Vineyards  and  corn-fields,  gardens  and  mul- 
berry-grounds, smile  on  every  side ;  while  from  woods  of  deep 
evergreens,  the  daphne,  myrtle,  laurustinus,  and  strawberry-tree 
mingle  their  odours  with  those  of  the  hyacinth,  cyclamen,  and 
violet.  Olympus  raises  its  snowy  crest  in  the  distance,  and  before 
it  are  a  series  of  fine  mountains,  with  their  feet  bathed  in  the  most 
placid  of  lakes — the  ancient  Ascania.  The  remains  of  Nicaea  are 
still  very  considerable.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  original 
walls,  (similar  in  construction  to  those  of  Constantinople,) 
several  of  its  gates  of  entrance  and  towers,  a  Roman  aque- 
duct that  still  serves  to  supply  the  town  with  water  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  ana  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre — the  sub- 
ject of  two  interesting  letters  between  the  younger  Pliny  and 
Trajan.     But 

*The  points  of  the  greatest  interest,'  says  Mr  Fellowes,  'are  the 
relics  of  its  earliest  age ;  little  of  that  date  now  remains  standing  in 
lis  original  form  ;  but  the  grandeur  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  arts 
among  the  earlier  Greeks  cannot  be  concealed  even  in  the  broken  mate- 
rials. Three  square  towers  and  their  connecting  walls  are  evidently 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  one  magnificent  temple,  which  probably  stood 
on  or  near  their  site.  The  stones,  which  are  of  white  marble,  are  so 
well  squared,  that,  although  put  together  (probably  by  the  Romans) 
without  cement,  the  joints  are  generally  too  close  to  admit  the 
blade  qf  a  knife  between  them.  «  ♦  «  'pj^ 

cornices  are  of  wreaths  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  bold  dentals,  and  the 
usual  Corinthian  ornaments ;  but  our  idea  of  the  whole  building  can  only 
be  formed  from  the  grand  scale  of  the  blocks,  and  the  highly-finished 
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workmanship  of  the  detached  fragments.  Other  parts  of  the  walls  are 
composed  of  the  relics  of  apparently  an  earlier  age — immense  stones 
cut  to  fit  into  each  other,  without  the  attention  which  was  paid  in  later 
ages  to  the  horizontal  courses  ;  these  would  rank  as  Cyclopean.  Again, 
some  parts  of  the  walls  are  entirely  Roman,  being  of  brick,  and  with 
arches  built  in  the  most  substantial  style  ;  while  others  are  formed  of 
marbles  of  a  much  less  pure  age,  in  which  the  crpss  (always  found 
among  the  ornaments)  and  the  unproportioned  figures  and  letters  in  the 
inscriptions,  give  them  the  date  of  the  earlier  Christians.' — (Pp.  110, 
111,  112.) 

Nor  amon^t  such  numerous  objects  deserving  attention,  is  the 
town  of  Isnic  itself  insignificant.  It  contains  several  mosques, 
baths,  and  other  buildings  sufficiently  interesting  to  claim  the 
traveller's  attention ;  whether  he  investigates  the  marks  of  its 
former  celebrity,  or,  descending  with  successive  conquerors,  is 
careful  to  note  the  progress  of  Saracenic  art.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance he  cannot  fail  being  struck  by  the  exquisite  taste  that  is 
displayed  in  the  decorations  and  architecture  of  Yechil  Djami,  or 
tbe  Green  Mosque*  Such  will  be  the  general  impression,  and  such 
the  chief  attraction  upon  visiting  Kicsea.     But  to  the  Christian 

{philosopher  it  exhibits  a  higher  theme  for  reflection,  and  calls 
orth  from  his  bosom  a  holier  sympathy.  For  whilst  the  eye  is 
complacently  dwelling  upon  the  fallen  monuments  of  its  prospe- 
rity, and  tracing  amid  tne  confused  mass  of  its  extensive  ruins 
the  sites  which  were  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  genius  and 
prowess,  his  heart  will  inwardly  feel  pained  by  the  recollection 
that  this  fair  land,  whose  possessors  are  now  enslaved  by  infidelity 
and  uncivilized  ignorance,  had  once  a  brighter  name  among  the 
nations ;  and  that  here  the  disciples  of  a  more  merciful  lawgiver 
issued  that  symbol  of  Catholic  faith,  which  the  Universal  Church 
and  the  voice  of  Synods  and  Councils  have  confirmed  through- 
out the  world. 

With  pleasure  we  could  deviate  from  tbe  path  of  our  traveler, 
and  continue  to  wander  in  a  country  where  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
so  profusely  bestowed  ;  and  we  could  extend  similar  descriptions 
to  jNicomedia,  placed  in  its  verdant  amphitheatre ;  to  Brusa,  tbe 
Damascus  of  Anadhouly ;  and  in  retrospect  we  could  visit  its 
mineral  waters,  and,  reposing  under  tbe  ample  shade  of  its  walnuts 
and  planes,  listen  to  the  fall  of  the  limpid  streams  that  irrigate 
and  refresh  its  fruitful  valleys.  But  our  limits  compel  us  to 
exchange  the  brilliancy  of  this  salubrious  climate  for  the  colder 
and  more  severe  air  of  Phrygia. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  we  are  now  approach- 
ing, is  perhaps  its  most  singular  characteristic.  But  we  must 
mer  those  \7ho  are  interested  in  that  subject  to  the  journal 
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of  Mr  Fellowes,  where  they  will  find  a  curious  description  of 
the  extensive  table-lands  and  fields  of  chalcedony  which  render 
this  district  so  remarkable;  observing,  however,  that  to  our- 
selves some  of  his  speculations  seem  somewhat  startling.  As 
far  as  Phrygia  Epictetus  has  hitherto  been  explored,  it  has  pre- 
sented very  little  to  the  traveller  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 
The  former  inhabitants  were  almost  proverbial  for  their  cowardice 
and  inactivity ;  their  climate  was  innospitable,  and  their  soil  un- 
propitious — circumstances  which  will  serve  to  account  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree  for  the  scantiness  of  its  population,  and  the 
absence  of  those  superb  structures  and  monuments  of  national 
taste  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  Among 
the  few  memorials  that  occur,  the  great  sculptured  rock  of 
Yasilichia  claims  the  first  attention.  From  the  characters  em- 
ployed in  the  inscription,  it  has  very  reasonably  been  considered 
the  work  of  the  Phrygians  before  thev  lost  their  independence. 
Next  to  this  must  be  ranked  the  sepulchral  caves  of  Vooaslan, 
and  the  extensive  Necropolis  that  occupies  the  valley,  where  for 
eight  miles  Mr  Fellowes  passed  through  a  continuous  cemetery, 
the  rocks  and  ground  being  perforated  by  thousands  of  caves ; 
and,  lastly,  the  city  of  Azani,  with  its  ruined  temples,  bridges, 
theatre,  and  quay,  first  visited  by  Dr  Hall — who,  as  well  as  our 
author,  has  given  a  plan  and  view  of  them.  Upon  looking  at  their 
engraved  representations  of  the  exquisite  Ionic  temple  that  still 
exists  in  fair  perfection,  and  upon  comparing  numerous  vestiges 
of  Grecian  with  Roman  art,  we  are  powerfully  impressed  with 
the  prodigious  and  superior  height  to  which  the  arts  were  advanced 
by  the  former  nation.  No  trivial  proof  that  popular  governments, 
whilst  devoting  their  fitst  energies  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  have  ever  been  found  equally  favourable  to  the  display 
and  growth  of  genius. 

^  journey  of  three  days  over  a  bleak  and  desolate  country, 
brings  Mr  Fellowes  to  Sagalassus,  formerly  the  most  important 
town  of  Pisidia.  Being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  craggy  moun- 
tain, it  is  extremely  difficult  of  approach  ;  but  it  sufficiently  repays 
the  visiter  for  the  irksomehess  of  the  ascent ;  as  he  there  finds 
very  considerable  remains — seven  or  eight  temples,  numerous 
public  buildings,  and  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre.  The 
whole  of  the  town  is  a  pile  of  superb  buildings,  arranged  in  excel- 
lent taste  both  for  seeing  and  being  seen,  and  its  tombs,  carved 
in  the  rocks  with  much  architectural  ornament,  are  to  be  observed 
for  several  miles  around. 

Hitherto  we  have  accompanied  Mr  Fellowes  to  places  that 
have  been  before  visited  by  various  travellers ;  but  upon  entering 
Pamphylia  he  appears  in  the  character  of  a  discoverer.     Amid 
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the  wilds  of  Mount  Taurus,  surrounded  by  impetuous  torrents, 
and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  precipitousness  of  the  rocks  on 
which  their  city  was  built,  dwelt  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians, 
whom  Strabo  aescribes  as  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  people 
of  that  district.  For  several  centuries  the  position  of  their  city 
was  unknown ;  the  journal  before  us  has  the  merit  of  first  making 
the  civilized  world  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  place  so 
remarkable  as  Selge. 

<  After  passing  a  rocky  plaio,  we  entered  a  wood  or  wilderness  of  shrubs, 
and  suddenly  came  to  a  clifT  of  the  greatest  perpendicular  height  I  had 
ever  looked  over ;  no  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  place.  I  was 
at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  deep  and  rich  valley,  with  villages,  of  4(vhich  D^vre  ap- 
peared the  largest,  and  having  only  one  side  accessible ;  the  other  three 
risinc^  perpendicularly,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet.  Upon  this  promontory 
stood  one  oi  the  finest  cities  that  probably  ever  ekisted,  now  presenting 
magnificent  wrecks  of  grandeur.  I  rode  for  at  least  three  miles  through 
a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings, 
vying  with  each  other  in  splendour :  the  elevated  site  for  such  a  city  is 
quite  unaccountable  to  me.  The  material  of  these  ruins,  like  those  near 
Alaysbon,  had  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  the  elements,  being  grey 
with  a  lichen  which  was  eaten  into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the 
surface  and  inscriptions ;  but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur,  and  the  uni- 
form beauty  of  style,  bespoke  its  date  to  be  the  early  Greek.  The 
sculptural  cornices  frequently  contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body  armour,  with  shields  and  long  spears :  from  the  ill- 
proportioned  figures  and  general  appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with 
the  .£gina  marbles  now  at  Munich.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn 
that  little  cultivation  is  practicable ;  but  in  the  areas  of  theatres,  cellas  of 
temples,  and  any  space  where  a  plough  can  be  used,  the  wheat  is  spring- 
ing up.  The  general  style  of  the  temples  is  Qorinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered  for  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  are  of  many  kinds,  some  cut  in  chambers  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  others,  sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form ;  they  have  had  inscriptions, 
and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial ;  several  seats  remain  amongst 
the  tombs.  I  can  scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I  certainly  traced  fifty  or  sixty ;  and,  in  places 
where  there  were  no  remains  above  the  surface,  I  frequently  saw  vast 
arched  vaults,  similar  to  those  forming  the  foundation  of  great  public 
buildings.  Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  defence,  the  tombs  had 
strong  walls,  partly  built  with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  successors  to  the  earliest  occupants.  I  never  conceived 
so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  as  from  my  visit  to  this  place, 
standing  as  it  does  in  a  situation  as  it  were  above  the  world.' 

Descending  from  these  mountain  ranges  our  author  conducts 
us  through  a  rich  wilderness  to  Adalia,  ^eiga,  Isionda,  Peoeles* 
sus,  Syllium,  Side,  and  Aspendus ;  and  scarcely  any  one  of  these 
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cities  yields  in  magnitude  and  interest  to  those  hitherto  noticed. 
Out  of  this  number  we  will  merely  adduce  'Perga,  which  seems 
to  have  greater  claims  to  attention  than  the  rest ;  and  also  be- 
cause it  serves  in  some  degree  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  very 
natural  picture  of  the  present  state  of  all  these  early  Grecian 
colonies.  *  When,*  says  Monsieur  Texier,  *  the  long  girdle  of 
^  walls  round  Ferga  are  perceived  in  the  distance,  flanked  by 

*  elevated  towers,  and  defended  by  a  deep  jiver,  the  traveller  is 

*  astonished  not  to  hear  the  noise  that  announces  the  approach 

*  to  a  great  citv*    All  is  silent.    He  advances,  he  passes  through 

<  the  gates,  and  it  is  but  with  difficulty  he  can  dispel  the  illusion. 

*  Perga  has  been  deserted  more  than  ten  centuries.    What  power 

<  has  been  able  .to  force  the  inhabitants  to  quit  a  city  so  strong, 
^  and  so  magnificently  adorned  ?     The  theatre,  the  stadium,  the 

*  forum,  watered  by  a  canal  whose  sides  are  lined  with  marble,  the 
^  baths,  and  the  porticoes,  are  yet  standing.    It  cannot  be  Amine, 

*  because  the  plains  around  are  fertile.     The  Cestrus  has  not 

*  turned  from  its  course,  and  the  sources  of  pure  water  flow  on 
^  still  at  the  head  of  the  aqueducts.     The  mind  loses  itself  in 

<  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem,  how  so  many  cities  should 

*  have  simultaneously,  as  it  were,  shared  a  common  fate,  and 
^  become  depopulated  and  forgotten.* 

Mr  Fellowes  having  reached  the  coast  of  Karamania,  goes  by 
sea  to  Phaselis,  Olympus,  and  Kakava;  proceeding  thence  by 
land,  he  visits  Myra,  Antephellus,  and  Patara,  and  then  explores 
the  Valley  of  the  Xanthus.  Here  he  has  again  added  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  ;  being  the  first  traveller  who  has  pene- 
trated far  enough  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  discover  the 
remains  of  Xanthus  and  Tlos;  two  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Lycian  confederacy.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  having  extended 
our  view  over  the  surface  of  this  hitherto  untraversed  district 
that  we  are  indebted  to  him ;  as  he  has  also  made  us  acquainted 

sepulchral  art  that  exist 
f  Xanthus  are  described 
date ;  many  of  the  walls 
e  inscriptions  is  like  the 
ere  are  many  parallelisms 
1  a  figured  representation 

the  Greeks ;  and  the  highly 
efs  friezes,  and  tombs,  some 

many,  probably  to  describe 
'be  ruins  are  wholl  v  of  tem- 
rbe  site  is  extremely  roman* 

rdckt,  others  rising  perpen- 
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dicnhrij  from  the  ri^er,  which  is  seen  winding  iu  way  down  firoip  the 
woody  uplands,  while  beyond  in  the  extreme  distance  are  the  snowy 
mountains  in  which  it  rises.  On  the  west  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
picturesquely  formed,  but  bare  range  of  Mount  Cragus,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  mountain  chains  extending  to  Patara.  A  rich  plain,  ii^ith  its 
meandering  river,  carries  the  eye  to  the  horizon  of  the  sea  towards  the 
south-west.  The  city  has  not  t^e  appearance  of  baying  been  Tery  large^ 
bnt  its  remains  show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly  the 

tombs There  is  no  trace  of  the  Ronmn  or  the  Christian  age.'-^ 

(P.  227.) 

Mr  Fellowes  next  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  prinoi* 
pal  tombs  still  existing,  and  furnishes  us  with  some  well«execated 
litfaograpfas,  that  serve  to  make  ns  better  acquainted  with  thdr 
merits  as  objects  of  sepulchral  art.  Among  the  great  number  of 
monuments  yet  preserved,  the  most  remarkable  for  design  and 
workmanship  is  a  very  lofty  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  which 
owes  its  excellent  condition  in  great  measure  to  having  been  fipely 
polished.  The  top,  or  hog's  mcme^  is  decorated  with  a  hunting 
scene,  the  figures  of  which  are  highljr  finished  and  full  of  spirit. 
On  each  side  of  the  sloping  roof  are  figures  of  warriors  and  war- 
horses,  characterised  by  great  spirit  and  heroic  beauty  %  and  upon 
two  projecting  stones,  as  found  upon  all  these  tombs,  are  carved 
lion!^  heads  crouching  on  their  paws.  Nearer  the  base,  there  are 
on  one  side  groups  ot  figures  three  feet  six  inches  higb,  clothed 
in  gracefully  folded  draperies,  apparently  supplicants  before  a 
judicial  authority ;  upon  the  other  side  is  an  animated  representa- 
tion of  combatants — some  of  whom  are  fighting  naked,  others 
wearing  merely  a  loose  shirt  confined  by  a  belt  round  the  waist. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey,  by  a  mere  description,  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  refined  feeling  that  is  stamped  on  this  work  of  eariy  sculp- 
ture, and  we  must  therefore  for  the  present  refer  our  readers  to 
the  representations  of  it  in  the  Journal  before  us  ;  and  we  have  the 
less  reluctance  in  making  this  brief  allusion  to  it  now,  from  the 
agreeable  intimation  conveyed  in  the  preface,  that  Government 
has  given  directions  for  this  and  other  specimens  of  sepulchral 
art  in  the  same  locality  to  be  added  to  our  national  collection. 
The  study  of  such  monuments  will  always  have  the  cflfect  of 

fiving  an  impulse  to  the  artists  of  the  country  ;  they  wiM  tend  to 
iffuse  more  correct  principles  of  knowledge  and  t^ste  ;  and  whilst 
they  elicit  the  sparks  of  latent  genius,  they  will  equally  advance 
the  happiness  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

From  Xanthus  Mr  Fellp wes  jUEOoeeded  to  Tlos,  where  he  also 
found  very  extensive  ruins,  of  tne  same  nature  as  those  at  the 
preceding  city.  But  here  the  Romans  have  engrafted  much  of 
their  own  architecture  upon  the  early  Greek. 
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<  The  original  city  must  have  been  demolished  in  very  early  times,  and 
the  finely*wroQght  fragments  are  now  seen  bnilt  into  the  strong  walls 
which  have  fortified  the  town  raised  upon  its  ruins.  The  theatre  of  the 
ancient  city  was  large,  and  the  most  highly  and  expensively  finished 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  seats  not  only  are  of  marble,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  most  that  I  have  seen,  but  the  marble  is  highly  wrought,  and 
has  been  polished,  and  each  seat  has  a»  overhanging  cornice,  often  sup- 
ported by  lions'  paws.  The  cornices  of  wreaths,  ma&s,  and  other  designs, 
are  records  of  a  luxurious  city.  There  are  also  ruins  of  several  other 
extensive  buildings  with  columns,  but  their  positions  are  not  so  good, 
and  they  may  probably  be  of  the  date  of  the  latter  town.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  place,  is  the  perfisct  honeycomb  formed  in  the 
sides  of  the  Acropolis  by  excavated  tombs,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  rock 
with  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  forps  of  temples,  &&,  some  showing 
considerable  taste.  Neither  at  Patara  nor  here,  is  there  the  least  trace  of 
inscriptions  similar  to  those  at  Xanthus  ;  but  there  are  several  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  may  assist  in  deciding  the  date  of  the  place.' 

From  hence  Mr  Fellowes  goes  to  Telmessus,  a  place  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  tombsi  sculptured  in  the 
rocks  ;  representations  of  which  very  like  those  at  Kliebse,  in  Axa<* 
bia  Petraea,  are  given  in  his  Journd.  Travelling  northwards,  at 
no  ^eat  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  he  visits  the  ruins  of  the 
Corinthian  temple  at  Labranda,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  Philadelphia,  and  Sar- 
des,  and  terminates  his  journey  at  Smyrna,  from  whence  he 
started ;  having,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  made  the  most 
complete  exammation  of  Anadhouly  that  has  hitherto  been  laid 
before  the  world. 

We  might  easily  have  drawn  more  largely  than  we  have  done 
from  the  narrative  of  this  excursion  :  we  might  have  quoted 
descriptions  which  portray  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  ; 
wc  might  have  adduced  some  curious  elucidations  of  classical 
authors;  and  from  the  Greek  inscriptions,  which  frequently 
occur,  we  might  have  furnished  matter  for  reflection  to  the  critic 
and  the  historian.  But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  having 
recommended  to  notice  a  work  valuable  for  its  illustrations  of  the 
antiqmties,  the  geography,  and  the  physical  state  of  a  region  of 
great  interest  and  renown. 
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Art.  IV. —  7%€  French  Revolution.    A  History.    By  Thomas 
Carlyle.     Second  Edition.     3  vols.  870.     London :  1839. 

T^BW  -writers  of  the  present  time  have  risen  more  rapidly  into 
-^  popularity  than  Mr  Carlyle,  after  labouring*  tbrongh  so 
long  a  period  of  comparative  neglect.  Whatever  judgment  critics 
may  be  pleased  to  pass  on  him,  it  is  certain  that  his  works  have 
attracted  of  late  no  common  share  of  attention.  His  little  school 
of  sectaries  has  expanded  into  a  tolerably  wide  circle  of  admirers. 
His  eccentricity  of  style  has  become  the  parent  of  still  greater 
eccentricities  in  others,  with  less  genius  to  recommend  them; 
and  his  mannerism  has  already  infected,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  Clever  young  writers  delight  in 
affecting  his  tone  of  quaint  irony,  and  indulgent  superiority ;  and 
many  a  scribe,  whose  thoughts  have  about  as  much  originality 
as  the  almanac  for  the  year,  fancies  that  he  gives  them  an  air 
of  novelty  and  impressiveness  by  clothing  them  in  a  barbarous 
garb,  for  the  fashion  of  which  their  prototype  must  hold  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible. 

It  must  h%  said,  in  justice  to  Mr  Carlyle,  that  this  unusual 
success  has  been  bravely  achieved  by  dint  of  personal  energy 
and  merit,  and  against  a  host  of  difficulties.  Self-educated,  we 
believe,  and  nurtured  on  the  very  quintessence  of  German  trans- 
cendentalism, with  little  of  the  ordinary  British  discipline  to 
counteract  it,  he  could  only  clothe  his  own  thoughts  in  the  same 
uncouth  foreign  livery  in  which  the  parent  thoughts  had  been 
clothed  when  first  his  mind  received  and  appropriated  them.  He 
seemed  a  solitary  or  rare  example  of  one  who,  in  his  native  coun- 
try, had  unlearned  his  native  language;  and  was  as  much  a  stranger 
among  us  as  Jean  Paul  or  Ludwig  Tieck  might  have  been,  if 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  own  metaphysical  cloud-land  to 
our  matter-of-fact  atmosphere.  His  difficulty  of  expressing  his 
meaning  otherwise  was  palpable  and  natural ;  that  he  was  alto-' 
gether  free  from  affectation,  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  believe ; 
but  the  manner  had  grown  very  closely  to  the  substance.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  were  numbers  of  readers  to  whom,  for  a  long 
time,  neither  wit,  nor  sense,  nor  philosophy,  could  make  his 
lucubrations  even  tolerable — who  were  forced  to  throw  them  aside 
almost  unattempted,  with  a  pettish  si  non  vis  intelligi.  That 
many  have  greatly  altered  both  their  estimate  of,  and  feeling 
towards  him,  we  attribute  partly  to  the  gradual  change  in  him- 
self; for  extended   French  and  English  reading  have  made  a 
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different  writer  of  him;  and  though  still  dark  and  nigged 
enough  at  times,  he  is  ^  daylight  and  champaign'  compared  with 
his  former  self.  But  thq  principal  cause  is,  that  he  has  forced 
himself,  style  and  all,  on  public  attention.  His  peculiar  vein 
of  philosophy,  his  mode  of  judging  of  things  and  men  with  an 
earnest  irony,  his  tone  of  thought,  sometimes  original  and 
always  independent,  have  compelled  even  those  whom  his  odd- 
ities of  manner  most  repulsed  to  tolerate  him  ;  while,  to  many, 
they  have  made  the  oddities  themselves  palatable :  so  that,  at 
the  present  day,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  the  matter  or  the  man- 
ner which  tells  most  on  his  followers  and  admirers.  For  our 
own  part,  our  dislike  to  his' bastard  English  is  unconquered  and 
unconquerable ;  and  this,  together  with  the  endless  scraps  of 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  Richter,  which  are  interwoven  (without 
the  trouble  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  translation)  in 
his  composition — the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  figures  and 
the  same  jokes — the  constant  harping  upon  the  same  monotonous 
strain  of  thought — have  made  the  task  of  going  honestly  through 
these  three  volumes  rather  a  heavy  one; — notwithstanding  all 
the  interest  of  detached  scenes,  and  the  vigour  of  thought  and 
barbarian  eloquence  of  language  which  often  characterise  the 
accompanying  reflections.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  his  firmest 
adherents  are  apt  rather  to  dip  into  him  than  pefuse  him ;  he 
writes  for  the  desultory  readers  and  thinkers  of  the  day;  and 
has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  acquired  his  peculiarities,  in  the 
school  of  journal  and  essay  writing.  And  this  is  one  among 
seyeral  reasons  which  cause  us  to  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the 
biographical  sketches  which  are  scattered  through  his  recently 
published  Miscellanies,  to  these  continuous  volumes.  But  though 
they  are  written  rather  in  a  fragmentary  style,  and  made  up  of 
detached  scenes  and  points^  after  the  fashion  into  which  writers 
80  educated  naturally  fall ;  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  unity 
of  purpose  running  through  the  whole,  and  so  peculiar  as  amply 
to  repay  investigation. 

There  is  one  mode  of  discussing  the  French  Revolution  which 
IS  very  satisfactory  from  its  simplicity,  and  from  the  little  trouble 
of  thought  and  discrimination  which  it  gives  to  the  historian 
adopting  it.  It  is  by  applying  to  the  consideration  of  it  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  morality,  as  they  are  inculcated  in  national  schools, 
and  oeclared  in  assize  sermons,  and  judicial  charges.  Resistance 
to  established  authority  is  a  crime — interfering  with  our  neigh- 
bour s  property  a  crime— taking  his  life  a  crime.  Consequently, 
the  whole  French  I\^volution  was  a  great  crime ;  all  who  engaged 
in  it  were  criminals — some  more,  undoubtedly,  and  some  less ; 
and  according  as  the  individual  writer  is  more  or  less  atrabilious 
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in  his  temperament,  be  will  be  more  profuse  in  excuses  for  tbe 
weaker  sinner,  or  in  denunciations  of  the  stronger.  But  that  which 
points  the  mcHral  of  his  narrative,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  aest 
to  his  labours,  is  the  tracing  out  the  action  of  the  presiding  Ne^ 
mesis  of  that  great  drama ; — the  retribution,  national  and  private, 
which  visited  each  separate  sin  on  the  people  at  large,  and 
which  followed  each  individual  actor  into  the  very  recesses  of 
his  own  home  or  heart  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  ortho- 
dox method  of  writing  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
it  was  once  exclusively  popular  in  England,  and  is  still  not 
without  followers ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  completeness 
and  rotundity,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  to  satisfy  the  present 
generation  of  enquirers* 

Another  theory,  which  has  also  met  with  no  small  success, 
was  that  which  dealt  wholly  in  abstractions  —  arranged  royal- 
ty, feudalism,  democracy,  and  so  forth,  in  well-balanced  anti- 
theses—and elevated  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  final 
cause  of  those  events,  until  the  moral  character  of  separate 
acts  and  actors  sank  into  insignificance.  That  final  cause,  in 
the  view  of  such  writers,  was  the  regeneration  of  France.  All 
who  co-operated  in  that  work  must  answer  to  their  judge,  if 
there  be  a  judge,  for  their  personal  thoughts  and  deeds :  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ffistorian,  who  can  look  to  results  only,  they  stand 
justified.  Given  the  proposition,  that  it  was  necessary  the 
Revolution  should  succeed — and  given  also,  that  a  September 
massacre,  and  a  regicide,  and  a  reign  of  terror,  were  necessary 
to  its  success ;  then  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre,  and  a  Fouquier- 
Tinville  were  necessary  parts  of  the  machinery — like  the  wneels 
and  cylinders  of  a  cotton  mill,  by  which  the  raw  material  must 
be  crushed,  and  pulled,  and  divided,  before  the  finished  fabric 
can  be  produced.  To  quarrel  with  them  as  moral  agents  is 
therefore  simply  a  loss  of  time — unphilosophical,  absurd,  and 

Eedantio.  This  theorv  was  also  very  much  in  favour  a  few  years 
ack :  it  is  that  on  which  the  popular  histories  of  Mignet  and 
Thiers  are  mainly  constructed ;  and  its  peculiar  language  might 
be  traced,  during  the  years  of  the  Restoration,  among  many 
English  writers  also. 

but  its  fashion  has  passed  away.  It  is  out  of  favour,  because 
the  democrats  of  France  having,  by  their  own  energy,  a  second 
time  revolutionised  the  state,  and  found  France  cumost  as  hx 
from  regeneration  as  ever,  are  less  satisfied  than  heretofore  with 
the  all-«ufl5ciency  of  their  theories.  But  there  is  another  and 
a  more  general  cause  for  this.  Men  have  become  within  these 
few  years  more  searching  in  their  enquiries ;  their  vi^ws  are  not 
so  much  bounded  by  mere  polities  as  heretofore,  (which  regard 
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men  in  masses  only ;)  they  are  more  accustomed  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface  of  those  conventional  ethics  on  which  most 
social  systems  are  very  insecurely  founded.  It  is  the  struggle 
of  these  new  speculations  for  utterance,  still  confusedly  mingled 
with  the  relics  of  the  abstract  politiod  svstems  of  which  we 
have  not  vet  got  rid,  which  at  once  produces  such  writers  as 
Mr  Carlyle,  and  prepares  the  triumph  which  he  has  achieved 
over  prejudice,  distrust,  and  misunderstanding.  His  is  the 
philosophy  of  transition,  of  doubt,  and  of  sanguine  expecta-  • 
tion ;  it  rejects  old  ^  formulas*  as  barren ;  but  instead  of  resting 
content  in  scepticism,  it  endeavours  to  lead  the  mind  back  to 
certain  elemental  principles,  and  to  direct  it  in  anticipation  to 
future  discoveries,  as  yet  barely  descried  or  dimly  imagined; — 
visionary  lands  of  promise  perhaps,  but  attractive  as  the  fiibled 
Eldorado  to  youthful  enterprise.  To  him,  the  mainspring  of 
all  speculation  concerning  tiie  French  Revolution,  lies  in  the 
thought  of  the  five-and-twenty  millions  of  ignorant  and  poverty- 
stricken  serfs  who  lay  in  bondage  at  its  commencement,  whom 
it  will  need  many  revolutions,  or  changes  as  great  as  revolutions, 
wholly  to  emancipate* 

*  Masses,  indeed :  and  yet,  singnlar  to  say,  if  with  an  effort  of  imagi- 
nation then  follow  them,  over  broad  France,  into  their  clay  hovels,  into 
their  garrets  and  hutches,  the  masses  consist  all  of  units.  Every  unit 
of  whom  has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows :  stands  covered  there  with  his 
skin,  and  if  yon  prick  him,  he  will  bleed.  Dreary,  langnid,  do  these 
struggle  in  their  obscure  remoteness :  their  hearth  cheerless,  their  diet 
thin.  For  them,  in  this  world,  rises  no  era  of  hope :  hardly  now  in  the 
other :  if  it  be  not  hope  in  the  gloomy  rest  of  death,  for  their  faith 
too  is  failing.  Untaught,  nncomforted,  unfed  !  A  dumb  generation  : 
their  voice  only  an  inarticulate  cry :  spokesman,  in  the  king's  council, 
in  the  world's  forum,  they  have  none  that  finds  credence at  rare  in- 
tervals (as  now,  in  1775)  they  will  fling  down  their  hoes  and  hammers: 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  thinking  mankind,  flash  hither  and  thither, 
dangerous,  aimless :  get  the  length  even  of  Versailles...  The  chateau- 
g^tes  must  be  shut;  but  the  king  will  appear  on  the  balcony,  and  speak 
to  them.  '  They  have  seen  the  king's  face :  their  petition  has  been,  if 
not  read,  looked  at.  In  answer,  two  of  them  are  hanged  on  a  new  gallows 
forty  feet  high — and  the  rest  driven  back  to  their  dens — for  a  time.' — 
(Vol.  I.  p.  43.) 

This  is  the  g^at  hoard  of  volcanic  matter,  whose  eruptions, 
when  the  time  for  them  is  arrived,  shake,  and  will  continue  to 
shake  the  states  of  the  world.  The  French  Revolution  was  but 
one  expression  of  the  inarticulate  and  confused  cry  of  these  mil- 
lions struggling — not  for  paper  rights  of  men,  not  for  constitu- 
tions d  la  SieyeSf  or  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  d  la  Robes^ 
pierre  ;  but  for  what  they  knew  not  how  to  define,  except  in  the 
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esqvression  of  universal  craring^and  need  of  physical  comfort — of 
rank  as  fellow-men  and  fellow-citizens  with  the  piivil^ed — of 
religion,  consolation,  instruction.  While  these  masses  exist,  and 
their  wants  exist,  so  long  are  all  institutions  and  ^formulas'  in 
danger;  if  not  precisely  from  a  new  inundation  of '  Sans  Culottism,' 
certainly  from  some  outbreaking  or  other  of  similar  tendencies. 
Woe  be  to  those  who  withhold  from  them  their  due :  woe,  most 
of  all,  to  those  parties,  churches,  sects,  and  individuals,  whose 
scruples  and  wranglings,  dignified  with  the  name  of  religious  ob- 
jections, continue  to  obstruct  the  supply  of  that  which  sums  up 
all  others — the  want  of  education  I 

To  those  who  habitually  see  the  French  Revolution  in  this 
light,  special  causes  sink  into  insignificance.  ^  Philosophedom,' 
spread  of  infidelity,  disordered  finances,  contagion  of  English  and 
American  ideas— sill  these  become  merely  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  modify  the  course  of  the  great  eruption ;  but  the 
thing  itself  was  inevitable  and  predestined.  If  so,  the  men  who 
took  part  in  it  were  less  agents  than  patients ; — men  who  may 
have  conceived  that  th^y  were  forwarding  or  impeding  it,  but  in 
reality  the  very  sport  of  the  impulses  they  thought  to  control. 

And  some  are  great,  and  some  are  small, 
Some  rise  to  good,  some  from  good  fqrtnne  fall : 

Some  wise  men,  and  some  fools  we  call: 
Figures,  alas,  of  speech,  for  Destiny  plays  all  I 

The  part  of  each  man  was  marked  out  for  him  beforehand. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is,  not  what  that  part  was,  but  how 
he  performed  it.  If  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into  it — if  he  was 
sincere,  earnest,  and  real — ^  no  hollow  formulist,'  but  a  living  son 
of  nature — whatever  our  party  bias  may  be,  we  must  needs  re- 
spect him  :  if  he  was  but  ^  a  hollow  artifice,  and  mechanism  of 
*  conventionalities,  weak,  wavering,  thin,  and  unreal ' — he  was 
still  our  brother  man,  and  as  such  must  have  our  sympathy  too ; 
but  in  his  case  it  takes  the  shape  of  pity. 

We  have  preferred  to  let  Mr  Carlyle's  views  speak  for  them- 
selves, so  far  as  our  prosaic  analysis  may  serve  to  represent  what 
he  has  developed  in  scattered  passages,  full  of  fire  and  eloquence, 
but  with  his  own  characteristic  vagueness,  diffuseness,  and  repeti- 
tion. We  feel  this  to  be  more  for  our  reader's  purpose  than  to  exer- 
cise our  ingenuity  in  criticising  or  combating  them.  In  detail,  the 
temptation  to  do  so  would  be  endless.  The  ^reat  merit  of  Mr  Car- 
lyle as  a  writer,  and  the  great  pleasure  which  his  writings  give,  arise 
from  their  suggestive  character.  He  is  always  furnishing  hints  for 
thought ;  a  slight  sentence,  a  passing  observation,  often  seem  to 
open  long  vistas  of  reflection  -,  but  he  rarely  thinks  out  a  subject  for 
his  reader :  he  never  weighs,  and  reasons,  and  arrives  at  balanced 
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condnsionfl.  His  brief  oudines  first  arrest  the  attention,  and  dien 
provolce  objection :  we  feel  tempted  to  debate  and  argue  every 
point  with  him,  proposition  by  proposition  ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
on  how  much  more  cordial  terms  we  part  with  a  companion  of 
this  description — angered  though  we  may  have  felt  at  times  by 
mutual  contradiction — than  with  one  of  those  formal  and  useftd 
guides  who  fall  under  the  general  denomination  of  historian — to 
which,  in  plain  truth,  Mr  Carlyle  has  no  title  whatever. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  few  words  of 
protest.  We  mean  the  theory  implied  throughout  his  pages, 
which  makes  hunger  the  one  great  mover  of  revolution,  de  Jade 
and  de  Jttre — the  conclusive  test  of  misgovernment — the  black 
spot  in  the  heart  of  all  states.  This  is  a  question  whieh  it  is  in 
some  respects  painful  to  confront ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
plainly  on  it. 

That  hunger  has  existed  and  does  exist  in  old  communities, 
under  every  variety  of  government,  must  at  least  be  conceded  as 
a  fact  Its  wan  and  menacing  fece  scowls  on  us  every  where  from 
the  background — in  history  and  in  actual  observation.  That 
political  systems  may  have  much  influence  in  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing its  intensity,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  ;  but  there  is  a  law 
of  human  nature  at  the  bottom,  far  more  powerful  than  these,  of 
which  the  terrible  strength  is  tacitly  admitted  even  by  those  who 
have  inveighed  most  loudly  against  its  expounders.  Take  the 
state  of  society  immediately  before  the  French  Revolution,  for 
instance  :  how  absurd  it  is  to  hold  up  to  public  ignominy  (as 
Mr  Carlyle,  somewhat  inconsistently,  has  done)  the  vices  and 
follies  of  a  worn-out  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  when  it  is  evident, 
that  if  hunger  causes  and  justifies  revolution,  their  guilt  is  com- 
paratively small  ?  Had  Louis  the  Well-beloved  been  as  pious  as 
'  Louis  the  Saint,  as  popular  as  the  Good,  as  chaste  as  the  Thir- 
teenth of  his  name,  and  as  powerful  as  the  Fourteenth,  would  the 
condition  of  the  rye-bread  and  chestnut  consuming  multitudes  of 
central  France  have  been  much  better  ?  Somewhat  improved  it 
doubtless  is  at  present ;  but  is  there  not  still  hunger  enough  to 
justify  blowing  both  Chambers,  and  the  citizen- King  along  with 
them,  into  the  air  ?  Or,  let  Mr  Carlyle  examine  the  state  of  the 
people  in  some  of  the  densely  peopled  Swiss  Cantons,  where 
almost  every  male  citizen  has  a  share  in  the  government.  He 
will  find  sufficient  distress  to  account  on  his  own  principles  for 
any  revolution,  and  yet  nothing  whatever  (except  a  little  pro- 
perty) for  revolution  to  fasten  upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  extensively  the  prevalent  dread  of 
the  multitude,  stimulated  by  doctrines  such  as  these,  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  selfish  political  adherence,  and  hopelessness  of  ameliora- 
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tion.  It  is  with  little  heart,  if  at  all^  that  men  are  induced  to 
take  a  share  in  practical  reforms— in  curtailing  this  or  that  ex- 
crescence, and  in  suppressing  this  or  that  abuse — whose  minds 
are  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  that  fundamental  deficiency 
under  which  they  conceive  all  society  to  labour.  Mr  Car- 
lyle's  own  conclusions  from  his  theories  may  be  very  different ; 
but  these  are  the  more  ordinary  and  natural.  He  seems  to  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  government  to  raise  the  poorer  class  alto- 
gether out  of  its  present  position  by  legislation.  When  asked, 
what  are  the  remedies  which  he  proposes — he  answers,  very  much 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  forced  to  say  something — emigration— and 
education.  The  first,  in  the  sense  of  a  general  measure,  the  merest 
of  all  delusions.  The  second,  doubtless  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
a  lightener  of  many  of  the  evils  Vhich  afflict  humanity ;  but  even 
were  it  attainable,  which  our  wretched  jealousies  place  out  of  the 
question,  still  of  very  indirect  and  distant  influence  upon  this  par- 
ticular disorder; — especially  in  a  country  of  which  the  population 
gains  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a-year,  and  depends  tor  subsist- 
ence mainly  on  the  power  of  underselling  foreigners  by  a  fraction 
per  cent.  To  say  that  the  evil  is  imminent  and  enormous,  and 
to  point  out  these  as  the  only  means  of  averting  it,  is  to  bid  society 
despair.  The  logic  of  Fear  is  different.  The  timid  and  selfish 
are  apt  to  conclude,  that  as  the  lower  classes  have  been  kept 
down  hitherto,  so  they  may  be  kept  down  a  little  longer.  It  may 
last  our  time.  But  in  order  that  it  should,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  lay  aside  small  political  differences,  and  unite  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  is  no  time  for  framing  constitutions  with 
nice  checks  and  jealous  contrivances :  in  such  a  crisis,  the  best 
government  is  the  simplest  and  strongest.  We  appeal  confidently 
to  our  readers,  whether  this  is  not,  in  the  present  day,  the  most 
popular  argument  in  favour  of  despotism,  and  whether  such  views 
as  Mr  Carlyle's  do  not  inevitably  tend  to  strengthen  it. 

It  would  be  a  worthier  task  for  the  historian  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  those  gloomy  speculations  and  unmanly  alarms. 
The  every  day  utility  of  free  institutions  is,  not  that  they  gua- 
rantee the  toiler  against  hunger — would  that  it  were  otherwise  ! — 
but  that  they,  create  a  vast  and  powerful  class  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  order ;  and  infuse  into  that  class  a  spirit  and  in- 
telligence which  render  it  adequate  to  the  task.  They  cannot 
ensure  the  labourer  against  want ;  but  they  give  scope  to  his 
energy,  if  he  has  any ;  they  cannot  heal  the  evUs  of  competition, 
but  they  secure  to  the  competitors  fair  play.  We  say  nothing 
here  of  their  civilizing  and  ennobling  effects  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  although  these,  too,  indirectly  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
physical  welfare.     If  along  with  these  advantages  they  had  also 
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the  inconvenience  attributed  to  them  of  encouraging  discontent 
and  turbulence,  and  renderiifg  poverty  dangerous,  these  mis- 
chiefs \¥ould  be  abundantly  compensated.  But  the  French 
Revolution,  whatever  else  it  may  prove,  proves  the  contrary  of 
this :  It  shows  that  tyranny  produces  a  more  desperate  popula- 
tion than  the  most  licentious  freedom. 

With  views  such  as  these,  and  with  a  genius  altogether  averse 
from  the  ordinary  *  pragmatical'  method  of  history,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  nnding  that  this  work  turns  out  rather  to  resemble 
a  set  of  lectures,  very  loosely  collected,  on  strikinff  personages  and 
striking  events,  just  as  these  may  happen  to  seize  tne  writer's  fancy. 
The  men  of  the  Revolution  are  the  prominent  objects  in  his  por- 
traiture. And  in  this  respect  his  suoject  is  an  unfortunate  one  ; 
partly  because  Mr  Carlyle,  with  all  his  reading,  has  acquired  no 
clearer  conception  of  the  French  character  than  philosophers  of 
thorough  Teutonic  breed  usually  do  ;  (and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  long  to  see  him  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  occu- 
pation of  delineating  the  sterling  characters  of  our  own  civil  wars ;) 
partly  because  the  ^  men  of  the  Revolution'  are,  after  all,  so  ex- 
tremely uninteresting  a  race,  and  it  is  so  impossible  to  make 
heroes  of  them,  whether  for  purposes  of  history  or  romance. 
Surely  never  was  so  great  a  drama  transacted  by  personages  so 
utterly  destitute,  in  his  own  language,  '  of  what  one  can  call 
*  originality,  invention,  natural  stuff,  and  character,'  It  seemed 
as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  its  management,  that 
the  intellectual  growth  of  France  should  be  dwarfed  for  a  sea- 
son, in  order  that  the  work  might  develop  itself  without  the 
agency  of  superior  talent  to  forward  or  counteract  it ;  for  if  we 
compare  the  leaders  of  parties  during  the  struggle  not  only  with 
the  great  men  of  former  davs,  but  even  with  the  ^/i/€  of  the  gene- 
ration which  has  succeeded,  their  extreme  inferiority  seems  mani- 
fest at  once.  Mr  Carlyle,  therefore,  assuredly  deserves  some 
honour  as  an  artist,  if  not  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  past,  for 
having  contrived  to  make  something  of  such  unpromising  mate- 
rials :  by  grouping  his  figures  well,  and  by  clothing  them  all  in 
the  livery  of  his  own  speculative  destiny,  he  has  contrivtd  to 
throw  a  sort  of  lustre  even  over  the  shallow  Girondins  and  worth- 
less Jacobins,  with  whom  his  history  chiefly  deals. 

And  what  personage  is  there,  in  fact,  who  may  not  be  invested 
with  some  interest,  when  he  is  brought  before  us,  not  as  a  dry 
name  which  is  to  occur  occasionally  through  a  certain  number  of 
pages,  but  as  a  human  being,  a  creature  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  an  agent  with  ourselves  in  the  great  work  of  Provi* 
dence  or  Fate  ;  whom  we  are  commanded  to  take  by  the  hand,  to 
address  as  a  brother,  to  see  him  act  what  he  was  destined  to  per- 
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form,  to  hear  him  account  in  his  own  way  for  his  actions,  anil 
explain  the  obscure  purpose  and  meaning  of  his  short  historical 
existence  ?  This  is  Mr  Carlyle's  peculiar  manner,  and  it  is  the 
manner  belonging  to  no  common  order  of  genius.  The  mortaLn 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  are  not  described — their  actions  are  not 
related — but  they  are  called  up,  like  phantasmagoric  figures,  one 
after  the  other,  and  spoken  of,  or  spoken  to,  as  Hying  and  an- 
swering men.'  The  historical  life  of  any  character  once  namt'd 
in  history,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  treated  by  him  as  a 
kind  of  type  of  the  natural  life  of  man — the  short  transit  of  an 
object  over  an  illuminated  surface,  in  its  passage  from  one  dark 
somewhere  to  another.  For  a  few  years,  or  weeks,  or  days,  us 
the  case  may  be,  he  is  called  out  from  the  many  millions  of  his  like 
who  passed  by  unknown  and  unnoticed;  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  in  whose  ways  he  walked ;  for  that  short  space  Re  is  a  reality 
to  us  ;  but  we  question  him  in  vain  whither  and  whence : 


'O  y  «t^'  0vhp  mftufiir^f  fin  it  tear  mX>Mf 
irv^$^  Uf  ^^*fiH  9»vi0f  xmrmfnimttrtfu 


As  Jeremy  Taylor  might  phrase  it,  *  His  light  burns  awhile, 

*  and  then  it  turns  blue  and  faint,  and  man  goes  to  converse  with 

*  spirits ;  and  then  he  hands  the  taper  to  another.* 

We  do  not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
this  peculiar  mode  of  thought  intelligible  to  readers  to  whom  the 
original  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  no  one  would  enter  into  it  at  all,  to 
whom  it  has  not  already  suggested  itself  in  the  course  of  his  own 
meditations ;  in  which  case  he  would  conceive  it  at  once,  by  a 
species  of  freemasonry  with  the  writer.  There  is  a  strange  pas- 
sage somewhere  in  Mr  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  in  which 
this  feeling  is  not  indeed  analyzed,  but  very  vividly  exemplified. 
It  is  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Staffordshire  peasant, 
the  events  of  whose  dull  round  of  life  happen  to  be  involved,  for 
a  single  day,  in  the  narrative  of  Charles  the  Second's  escape  from 
Worcester.  That  single  day  of  one  labourer's  existence,  in  the 
year  1651,  is  as  it  were  realized  to  us,  and  become  an  imperis!.- 
able  thing :  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  peasantry  of  England— of 
the  five  hundred  thousand  similar  clodhoppers  who  on  that  day 
put  on  and  off  their  hobnailed  shoes,  and  went  to  and  from  their 
dmly  labour,  and  dined,  like  him,  on  brown  bread  and  butter- 
milk, if  the  ^  good  old  times'  could  not  afford  them  bacon  and  ale 
— is  separated  from  us  by  the  very  blackness  of  darkness.  Such 
is  the  tneme  of  the  passage  to  which  we  allude ; — the  Rembrandt- 
like effect  of  the  description  we- cannot  give; — but  it  contains  the 
germ  of  much  of  the  very  peculiar  style  and  manner  which  per- 
vades this  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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It  would  perhaps  not  be  very  difficult  to  »bow  bow  this  mode 
of  viewing  historical  reality,  as  to  iodiyidual  men,  is  connected 
with  that  sort  of  indulg^ent  fatalism  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  moral  views  of  Mr  Carlyle.  Men  are 
treated  as  agents  who  had  a  part  to  perform — a  work  to  do-— 
until  we  almost  cease  for  a  time  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  else. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  accident  in  Mr  Carlyle's  phraseology, 
any  more  than  in  Duke  Wallenstein's.  A  .worthy  major  in  the 
British  army,  who  has  lately  published  an  account  of  Ceylon^ 
where  he  had  the  management  of  a  district  for  several  years,  be- 
ing impressed,  like  most  Englishmen,  with  the  importance  of 
transplanting  the  laws  of  Alfred  into  every  possible  sodety,  im- 
panelled a  Mohammedan  jury  on  the  body  of  one  of  their  country- 
men who  was  found  drowned.  According  to  proper  English 
precedent,  he  suggested  a  verdict  of  *  accidental  death ; '  but  the 
twelve  honest  Mussulmen  preferred  to  find  ^  that  the  time  of  the 

*  deceased  was  come,  and  his  fate  accomplished !'  This  is  pre- 
cisely Mr  Carlyle's  historical  verdict  on  all  personi^es  whatever ; 
and  he  extends  it  to  cases  of  murder  and  suicide.  Its  uniform 
application  has  a  strange  effect  in  levelling  the  inequalities  of 
character — in  dignifying  the  burlesque  at  which  we  were  wont  to 
laugh,  and  softening  the  guilt  at  which  we  once  shuddered.  Poor 
Mademoiselle  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  one  of  the  &rcical  figures 
of  the  Revolution,  stands  forth  sublimed  into  a  oeature  of  des- 
tiny in  the  following  passage : — ^  Such  brownlocked  figure  did 

*  flutter,  and  inarticulately  jabber  and  gesticulate,  little  able  to 
^  speak  the  obscure  meaning  it  had,  through  some  segment  of 
^  that  eighteenth  century  of  time.  She  disappears  here  from  the 
<  Revolution  and  public  history  for  evermore  I '  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  one  of  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
with  shrinking  disgust  and  horror,  it  is  the  miserable  man  Mail- 
lard,  who  presided  as  ^ judge'  at  the  Abbay  prison,  in  the 
massacres  of  September  1792.  For  days  and  nights  he  coldly 
diiected  the  butchery  of  one  helpless  creature  after  another;  he 
could  see  through  the  door  the  hideous  execution  done  on  each 
of  his  victims,  as  he  ordered  his  fellow-murdereTS  to  *  pass  on  to 
^  the  next' — and  he  was  well  paid  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  for 
his  trouble.  His  shade  is  thus  dismissed, — <  O  Stanislas  I  oae 
^  hoped  to  meet  thee  elsewhere  than  here:  thou  shifty  riding- 
'  usher,*  with  an  inkling  of  law!  This  work  also  thou  hadbt 
^  to  do,  and  then  to  d^art  for  ever  from  our  eyes  V 

Something  of  this  peculiarity  seems  owing  also  to  the  iom* 


*  One  of  Mr  Csrlyls's  itaMgs  Itstal  ^raodsttons^^  bmdet  4  dw«sL' 
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htmmie  with  which  the  writer  appears  to  make  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  individuals  whose  fortunes  he  relates.  There 
are  many  persons  who  can  work  themselves  into  a  tolerable 
degree  of  virtuous  indignation  against  criminals  whose  atrocious 
actions  they  hear  or  read  o^  but  are  not  proof  against  the  softening 
influence  of  personal  communication.  If  they  have  once  been 
brought  face  to  face,  though  it  be  with  a  murderer  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  have  .heard  him  express  his  wants  and  feelings, 
and,  as  it  were,  realised  him  as  a  fellow-creature — they  cannot 
find  it  in  their  heart  to  abjure  all  common  humanity  with  hint.  So 
it  is  with  Mr  Carlyle,  and  hit  evoked  spirits  of  the  Revolution. 
Merely  reading  of  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  Marat,  we  shrink  from 
him  as  something  loatiisome  and  polluting*  But  call  him  up,  with 
our  author,  and  address  him  as  a  brother  man — a  man  who  eat, 
drank,  slept,  loved,  feared,  and  hated  like  other  mortals,  but  vexed 
all  the  timewitha  'fixed  idea, '.(a  phrase  borrowed  from  Mignet)«-« 
apostrophize  him  as  ^  remarkable  horse-leech'  or  Mog-leech,'  * — 
*  Cassandra  Marat,' — ^  hapless,  squalid,  Marat,' — and  the  monster 
vanishes  by  degrees ;  and  we  have  before  us  instead,  only  one 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  bewildered  creatures 
who  were  playing  at  cross-purposes  through  the  strange  and 
crowded  show  called  the  French  Revolution. 

But  Mr  Carlyle  is  a  hero-worshipper,  and  energy  is  with  him 
the  indispensable^  nay  the  exclusive,  quality  of  heroism.  In  a 
world  of  ibrmulas,  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression,  his  delight 
is  to  fix  on  men  or  women  in  whom  there  was  reality^  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill.  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  Madam  Roland 
and  Charlotte  Corday,  are  almost  the  only  IcKir,  of  all  the  per- 
sonages of  his  history,  to  whom  this  eminence  is  assigned.  ^  He 
had  many  sins,'  he  says  of  the  second,  *  but  one  sin  he  bad 
*'  not :  that  of  cant.     No  hollow  formalist,  deceptive  and  self- 

<  deceptive,  ghastly  to  the  natural  sense,  was  this :  but  a  very 

<  man  :  with  all  lus  dross  he  was  a  man :  fiery-recd,  from  the 

<  great  fire-bosom  of  nature  herself.'  But  Mirabeau  is  his  espe- 
cial f&vourite.  There  k  something  in  the  'grandiosity'  of  the 
man,  affected  though  it  often  was,  still  more,  perhaps,  in  his 
contemptuous  hostility  to  the  Ibrms  and  lavra  of  a  world  with 
which  lie  had  been  at  war  from  his  youth  iqpwards,  in  which 


*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  Carlylian  equiTalent  to  <  veterinary  surgeon/ 
wliich  Marat  is  commonly  but  wrongly  reported  to  have  been.  He  was 
<  m6decin  aux  ecuries  de  S*  A.  R.  le  Comte  d* Artois  f  an  office  which 
involved  attendance  on  the  biped,  not  the  quadruped,  inhabitants  of  bis 
royal  bighness's  mewt.  It  wfts  a  *  charge/  and  bought  and  sold  like 
other  places.    A  sister  of  Mairit  is,  or  was  lat^y,  livmg  ta  PariSk 
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his  spirit  particularly  rejoices.    The  philosopher's  imagination  is 
captivated  by  the  figure  of  the  adventurous  demagogue,  just  as  a 
quiet  citizen,  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  sometimes  is  by  those 
of  the  ferocious  and  sarcastic  brigands  who  figure  inTurpin  novels, 
and  Jack  Sheppard  dramas.   Thus  he  has  been  seduced,  we  think, 
into  ascribing  to  him  even  more  importance  than  he  really  pos- 
sessed as  an  actor;  and  far  more  of  sincerity  and  depth  than  existed 
in  his  character.     Mr  Carlyle  was  evidently  much  impressed,  as 
he  well  might  have  been,  by  the  oddity  and  spirit  of  the  letters 
of  the  *  crabbed  old  Friend  of  Man,'  Mirabeau's  father,  recently 
published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  *  Fils  Adoptif ;'  and  with  Mira- 
beau's own  narrative  of  his  family  history — ^a  remarkable  fragment, 
which  our  author  has  translated,  piecemeal,  in  various  places ; 
but  without  catching  that  which  is  most  characteristic  in  it,  and 
most  foreign  to  his  own  nature — the  tone  of  self-possession  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and   the   epigrammatic   turn  of  the 
language.     Altogether,   this   reading  has  had  a  strong  efiect 
upon  him.  He  repeats,  over  and  over  again,  even  to  the  reader's 
satiety,  some  pet  phrases  which  he  has  culled  from  the  bar- 
barous vocabulary  of  the  old  economist ;  not  always,  we  sus- 
pect, rightly  understanding  them.     We  could  almost  conjecture, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  the 
accident  of  meeting  with  these  memoirs  which  first  set  his  brain 
10  work  on  the  characters  and  events  of  the  Revolution* 

There  was  doubtless  greatness  enough  in  Mirabeau,  if  mere 
blind  power  were  greatness,  to  furnish  out  a  dozen  ordinary  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  And  though  the  mind  shrinks  from  attri- 
buting even  the  elements  of  moral  grandeur  to  a  creature  at  once 
so  wilful  and  so  sordid  as  this  *  spoilt  child  of  the  Revolution 
*  which  he  spoilt' — to  parody  a  well-known  saying — ^we  fully 
agree  with  Mr  Carlyle  in  despising  the  unprofitable  task  of  balan- 
cing vices  and  virtues,  and  judging  of  one  so  strangely  nurtured 
and  cast  into  such  strange  vicissitudes  bv  the  ordmary  rules  of 
ethics.  But  his  chief  virtue,  in  Mr  Carlyle's  view,  is  originality ; 
and  here  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  him.  As  a  thinker,  any 
thing  less  original  than  Mirabeau  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 
From  all  his  voluminous  pamphlets  (and  he  never  spoke  or  wrote 
any  thing  else)  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  an  idea  wortn  preserving, 
until  the  period  when  he  had,  as  we  know,  the  assistance  of  able 
heads  and  ready  hands  about  him.  His  details  of  facts  are  not 
unfrequently  well-collected  and  tolerably  developed;  but  when  he 
endeavours  to  think  upon  them,  little  is  brought  forth  except  a 
chaos  of  hasty  and  most  trivial  notions—'  barren  as  the  east  wind,' 
to  use  another  of  Mr  Carlyle's  choice  expressions.  There  is 
absolutely  nothmg  to  be  made  of  them. 
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But  in  the  later  period  of  his  labours  in  the  National  Assembly, 
when  his  thoughts  were  often  valuable,  and  his  propositions 
showed  statesmanlike  vigour  and  comprehension,  were  or  were 
not  these  thoughts  and  propositions  his  own  ?  Mr  Carlyle  has 
a  strange  idea  of  this  part  of  his  history.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Dumont,  in  his  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau — where,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  *  the  good  author  accurately  records  what  ingenious 

•  journey  work  and  fetching^  and  carrying  he  did  for  his  Mirabeau* 
-—had,  long  after  the  hero  s  death,  assumed  to  himself  something, 
while  his  critics  unanimously  ascribed  to  him  a  great  deal  more, 
of  that  hero's  deeds  and  deservings.  And  thus,  he  adds,  *  it 
^  seemed  settled  on  all  sides  that  here  again  a  pretender  had  been 

*  stripped,  and  the  great  made  as  little  as  the  rest  of  us,  much  to 
'  our  comfort.'  And  he  proceeds  to  exult  over  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  the  little  Genevese  had  thus  really  pulled  the 
wires  which  moved  the  great  Frenchman,  much  in  the  same  tone 
which  French  writers,  not  unnaturally,  are  apt  to  assume  on  the 
subject.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Dumont, 
in  the  work  above  mentioned,  says  nothing  more,  nay  much  less, 
than  was  perfectly  notorious  at  the  time  to  all  who  were  intimate 
with  Mirabeau  and  with  him.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Dumont 
was  perhaps  the  very  last  to  assert  for  hitnself  any  greater  par- 
ticipation in  Mirabeau's  achievements  than  was  re£uly  his  due  ; 
but  the  thing  does  not  rest  in  the  slightest  degree  on  his  asser- 
tions. Compare  them  with  what  is  said  by  m)milly,  writing  at 
the  time  of  Mirabeau's  death ; — one  who  had  been  thoroughly  and 
intimately  conversant  with  both ;  one  whose  partiality  for  Mira- 
beau would  be  surprising,  when  the  characters  of  the  two  men 
are  considered,  were  it  not  accounted  for  by  the  youth  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  one^  and  the  fascinating  manners  of  the  other  :-— 

*  I  believe/  says  Romilly,  *  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
good  which  Mirabeau  baS  done  was  suggested  to  him  by  Dumont  and  Du- 
re veray,  and  that  they  have  prevented  him  from  doing  nothing  but  what  was 
mischievous.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Dumont  has  acted  with 
the  purest  disinterestedness,  and  that  he  has  never  bad  any  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  being  useful.  He  has  done  what  few  people  would  have 
had  magnanimity  enough  to  do ;  he  has  seen  his  compositions  univer- 
sally extolled  as  master-pieces  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  merit  of  them 
ascribed  to  persons  who  had  not  written  a  single  word  of  them ;  and  he 
has  never  discovered  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  but  to  those  from 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  it.  Of  every  thing  that  he  has  writ- 
ten the  advantages  have  been  shared  between  Mirabeau  and  his  book- 
seller; the  one  taking  the  glory,  and  the  other  the  emolument.'— 
{Romilh/a  Memoirs^  i.  386.) 

Once,  if  not  oftener,  Mirabeau  saved  the  Revolution ;  but  his 
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was  not  the  heart  to  embrace  its  prindples  with  an  honest  fer- 
vour;  and  assuredly  not  the  head,  whatever  our  author  may  think* 
to  assemble  into  any  thing  like  order,  the  elements  which  he  had 
assisted  in  disengae^ing  from  their  ancient  combinations* 

And,  after  all,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  enquire,  are  the  Mira- 
heaus  and  Dantons,  and  such  as  they,  the  products  of  the  Revcv 
lution  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  at  the  fO'esent  day  ? 
Surely  its  essence  was  not  in  the  exploits  of  solcfiers,  the  elo-> 
quence  of  tribunes,  or  the  explosions  of  popular  madness*  Its 
chief  historical  value  to  us  is  not  in  the  saws  and  axioms  which 
historians  may  deduce  from  it ;  as  they  may  equally  well  from  the 
revolutions  of  Athens  and  Rome.  We  of  tUs  generation  have 
its  actual  results  under  our  eyes.  When  the  brief  confusion  of 
those  years  had  passed  away,  an  altered  world  was  revealed. 
That  which  we  deemed  mere  anarchy  had  moulded  itself  into 
strange  completeness  and  order.  Caste  was  destroyed ;  the  very- 
notion  of  hereditary  distinction  had  become  abominable ;  corpo- 
rations were  dissolved ;  the  Church  herself,  the  greatest  of  ally 
levelled  almost  to  the  ground ;  sixty-four  separate  monarchies, 
each  once  so  proud  of  its  sepai:^te  laws  and  privileges,  had  melted 
into  an  empire ;  aristocracy  was  disarmed,  and  a  nation  enrolled 
into  a  voluntary  army ;  property  itself  was  subjected  to  a  course 
of  law  and  custom,  combating,  by  its  constant  and  regular  press- 
ure, the  various  tendencies  to  inequality  which  must  arise  in  a 
prosperous  community.  Society,  under  its  new  usages,  is  steadily 
moulding  itself  into  the  most  simple  and  most  durable  of  forms 
. — that  form  which  presents  the  least  prospect  and  probability 
of  change ;  for  so  far  we  agree  with  M.  de  Tocquevule,  one  of 
the  profoundest  of  modem  political  writers.  Changes  of  govern- 
ment there  may  be — despotism,  constitutional  m<marchy,  demo- 
cracy— each  of  these  may  in  turn  preponderate,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  Equality  may  prosper  equally  well  under  all ;  it  has  its 
foundations  in  the  very  heart  of  man. '  We  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  gloomy  views  of  the  same  author  as  to  the  effects  of  that 
system  on  civilization  and  intellect ;  enough  for  us,  that  such 
was  the  main  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  newest 
oflfepring  of  time  ;  for  nowhere  in  Europe,  nor,  properly  spedc- 
ing,  in  America  herself,  does  a  parallel  to  the  modem  French 
form  of  society  exist,  or  has  ever  existed. 

Who  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  this 
vast  scheme?  Not  the  popular  champions  and  heroes  who 
impelled,  or  kept  in  action,  or  threw  into  confusion,  the  external 
machinery  of  the  Revolution.  Their  work  was  only  in  and  about 
the  preliminary  or  destructive  process :  that  ended,  their  achieve- 
ments remain  but  matter  of  curiosity  and  example.  The  work  of 
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reoonstruction  i^as  going  on  in  obscurity)  in  the  assemblies^  in 
committeesi  in  the  administrative  measures  of  practical  men, 
ivhile  the  tumult  was  roaring  without ;  and  here  and  there  some 
louder  or  more  fortunate  voice  making  itself  heard  above  it.  It 
is  there  that  historical  enquirers,  who  seek  for  something  beyond 
mere  statement,  are  to  look  for  the  Revolution.  Now,  these 
are  the  men  whom  Mr  Qarlyle  treats  throughout  with  heroic 
€(mtempt,  as  empty,  sounding  wind-bags,  or  mere  laborious  ham* 
merers  of  new  formulas  out  of  old.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
them,  or  interest  in  their  work.  *  Consciously  they  did  some- 
^  what ;  unconsciously  they  did  much:*  is  nearly  all  that  he  has 
to  say,  by  way  of  epitaph,  of  the  departing  National  Assembly. 
Because  their  constitutions  '  would  not  march ;'  because  the 
Buperstrueture  of  their  successive  edifices  was  femtastic  and 
unsound,  and  fell  with  a  breath;  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  they 
were  all  the  while  laying  foundations,  strong  and  deep,  under 
the  earth,  which  will  not  decay  until  many  generations  have 
piled  on  tfiem  many  buildings,  each  after  the  fashion  of  its  day. 
But  then  they  were  for  the  most  part  lawyers,  m^e  *  formalists,' 
^  makers  of  paper  theorems,'  *  constitution-builders  by  trade.' 
Such  ignoble  toilers  have  no  lustre  of  popularity  with  mankind 
in  general.  When  their  work  is  accomplished,  they  are  com^ 
monly  dismissed  into  nothing  with  indifference,  or  rather  con- 
tempt. The  Revolutionary  legislators  had  laboured  for  ten  years 
in  constructing  modem  France.  '  Jetez  moi  ce  tas-la  d'avocats 
^  a  la  riviere,'  was  Augereau's  word  of  command  to  his  soldiers 
on  the  18th  Brumaire;  and  the  ^  Avocats'  were  dispersed,  with 
ignoble  prick  of  bayonet  from  behind,  amidst  the  sneers  and 
exaltation  of  the  populace.  But  their  monument  remams.  The 
military  pageant  which  succeeded  their  dismissal  went  out,  as  it 
came  in,  amidst  smoke  and'  confusion  :  the  paper  formulas,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  become  most  substantial  and  durable  realities. 

It  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  said,  that  all  formulas  are  in 
themselves  realities,  so  long  as  men  consent  to  abide  by  them. 
.It  is  surely  a  very  poor  philosophy  which  disregards  the  power 
of  forms  on  human  character,  and  mncies  that  the  greatest  exercise 
of  manly  free  will  and  independence  consists  in  dashing  them 
aside.  The  shallowest,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  can  do  that. 
Forms  will  often  yield,  in  times  of  crisis,  like  water,  to  any  im- 
pulse which  breaks  dirough  them ;  but  the  water  will  assuredly 
close  agiun,  and  present  the  same  smooth  sur&ce  as  before. 
'Nay,  wnat  appear  to  us,  from  long  habit,  fundamental  notions 
of  nght  and  wrong,  frequently  rest,  as  far  as  the  multitude  is 
concerned,  on  forms  only;  whatever  philosopher  may  conjecture 
as  to  their  principles.    What  is  the  real  difference  between 
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destroying  a  national  enemy  in  battle,  and  a  private  enemy  in 
his  bed  ?  or,  what  was  the  difference  between  Alexander  and  the 
pirate  captain  ?  We  defy  the  moralist  to  draw  such  an  ethical 
distinction  as  shall  be  plain  to  ordinary  intelligence.  The  Ro- 
man esteemed  it  sacrilege  to  slay  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  com- 
monwealth, before  the  Fecial  had  performed  the  symbolic  acts 
which  dissolved  the  relation  of  peace»  He  had  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  a  present  Deity,  ready  to  avenge  the  infraction  of  that 
particular  observance.  In  after  times,  the  superstition  decayed 
into  a  form ;  the  sacrilege  ceased  ;  yet  the  sentiment  lostscarcely 
anything  of  its  power.  The  common  soldier  will  scarcely  account 
for  the  emotion  which  makes  him  shudder  to-day  at  the  mere 
thought  of  that  which,  when  a  few  polite  documents  have  passed 
between  men  whom  he  never  saw  or  will  see,  he  will  regard 
with  perfect  indifference  to-morrow.  Yet  that  emotion  is  as 
strong  as  if  the  distinction  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  that 
from  which  fine-spun  reasoning  makes  it  a  deduction  —  the  ori- 
ginal command  against  the  shedding  of  blood.  Had  Mr  Carlyle 
sufficiently  remembered  what  these  feelings  are,  and  whence 
they  arise,  he  would  hardly  have  insulted  them  by  borrowing 
such  passages  as  the  following  from  the  hollow  speculations  of  a 
school  which  certainly  is  not  his : — 

^  It  was  the  frightfalest  thing  ever  born  of  time  I  One  of  the  firightfiil- 
est.  This  convention,  now  grown  Anti-Jacobin,  did,  with  an  eye  to 
justify  and  fortify  itself,  publish  lists  of  what  the  reign  of  terror  had  per- 
petrated :  lists  of  persons  guillotined.... They  contain  the  names  of,  hoW 
many  persons  thinks  the  reader  ?  Two  thousand  all  but  a  few.  There 
were  above  four  thoudnid,  cries  Montgaillard  :  so  many  were  guillotined, 
fusilladed,  noyaded,  done  to  dire  death:  of. whom  nine  hundred  were 
women.  It  is  a  horrible  sum  of  human  lives,  M.  1*  Abbe  :  some  ten  timet 
as  many  shot  rightly  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  one  might  have  had  his 
glorious  victory  with  Te  Deum.  It  is  not  far  from  the  two  hundredth 
part  of  what  perished  in  the  entire  Seven  Years*  war.  By  which  Seven 
Years*  war  did  not  the  great  Fritz  wrench  Silesia  firom  the  great  The- 
resa ;  and  a  Pompadour,  stung  by  epigrams,  satisfy  herself  that  she  could 
not  be  an  Agnes  Sorel  ?  The  head  of  man  is  a  strange  vacant  sounding- 
shell,  M.  r  Abb6 :  and  studies  Cocker  to  small  purpose.' 

The  heart  of  man  will  have  become  sorely  perverted,  we  sus- 
pect, before  it  is  persuaded  by  the  sentimentalism  of  peace 
societies,  or  sophistry  of  would-be  philosophers,  into  abandoning 
the  sound  and  healthy  feeling  which  regards  a  single  life  de- 
stroyed in  cold  blood  as  a  more  grievous  outrage  to  humanity 
than  ten  thousand  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  do  not 
suspect  Mr  Carlisle  of  penning  such  passages  as  this  in  serious 
earnest — but  he  is  playing  with  a  nrebraud  paradox,  of  very 
dangerous  brilliancy. 
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But  as  BCrabcau  is  Mr  Carlyle's  hero,  and  Danton  a  kind  of 
jigreeable  rou^  for  whom  he  has  a  kindness,  so  Robespierre,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  favourite  object  of  his  contempt  and 
aversion — the  Joseph  Surface  of  his  revolutionary  drama.  A 
man  of  cant,  formalitieSf  and  *  formulas' — ^wholly  without  the 
truth  and  energy  which  are  the  highest,  or  rather  the  only  pro- 
per attributes  of  manhood ;  nay,  odious  even  in  his  little  paltry- 
virtues  ;  the  *  sea-green  incorruptible,'  as  he  is  fond  of  styling 
him,  by  an  atrocious  parody  of  Mad.  de  Stael's  phrase-r-^  ses 

•  veines  etait  d'une  couleur  verte.'    *  A  poor  atrabiliar,/{>nnt^/a  of 

*  a  man  ;  meant  by  nature  for  a  methodist  of  the  stricter  sort,  to 

•  doom  men  who  departed  from  the  written  profession.'  *  A 
^  strict-minded  strait-laced  man — of  a  small  soul,  transparent- 
^  looking  as  small  ale.' 

All  this  follows  naturally  enough  on  Mr  Carlyle's  axioms  re- 
specting man  and  his  destiny.  But  he  should  nevertheless  have 
cautioned  his  readers  against  the  common  error,  into  which  such 
views  would  naturally  lead  them,  of  considering  Robespierre  as 
a  man  without  importance  or  influence,  lifted  suddenly  by  some 
unnoticed  and  casual  process  into  gigantic  popularity.  Contempo- 
raries had  their  own  reasons  for  so  representing  him.  Madame  de 
Stael  and  the  constitutionalists  were  far  too  conscious  of  their  own 
superior  refinement  and  statesmanship,  to  admit  that  a  vulgar  pro- 
vincial advocate  ever  entered  into  competition  with  them  for  the 
government,  of  the  public  mind.  Louvct,  Madame  Roland,  Mer- 
cier,  and  the  other  Girondins,  endeavoured  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  background,  in  their  narratives,  the  adversary 
whom  they  felt  and  knew  to  have  been  their  most  successful  op- 
ponent. And  the  fashionable  historians  of  the  liberal  school,  such 
as  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet,  have  chiefly  adopted  Girondin  views. 
The  fact  is,  that  Robespierre's  rise  into  popularity,  and  the  con- 
comitant hatred  of  him  by  the  anti-popular  party,  were  of  more 
early  date  in  the  Revolution  than  these  writers  choose  to  allow. 
Poor  Abb6  Lenfant,  who  was  always  looking  out  for  signs  of  a 
counter-revolution  (fe  commencement  de  la  Jin^  as  he  calls  it ; 
one  of  the  innumerable  bon-mots  which  have  been  attributed  by 
wholesale  to  Talleyrand)  takes  comfort  as  early  as  October  1790, 
in  the  *  report  that  the  mob  at  Versailles  have  hanged  M.  Robes- 

*  pierre.'  He  was  important  enough,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Assembly,  to  be  named  public  accuser ; — in  April  1792,  to  govern 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  make  it  an  effectual  rival  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  itself;  being  at  that  particular  period,  strange  to  say, 
rather  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  From  that  time,  with  a 
little  attention  to  facts  and  dates,  we  trace  him  throughout  as  a 
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power  in  the  Revolution ;  as  a  man  upon  whom  thousands  were 
leaning  for  support,  and  to  whom  they  looked  for  gfuidance ;  the 
representatiye  of  patriotism  in  the  abstract — not  trat  shade  of  it 
wnich  prevailed  in  the  Commune,  or  on  the  upper  benches  of 
the  Mountain,  but  as  it  existed  in  the  soi-disant  patriotic  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  yet  not  a  representative  only — no  mere  mouth- 
piece, but  one  who  chose  his  own  part,  and  whose  choice  deter« 
mined  that  of  others.  To  what  did  a  man,  to  whom  all  are 
pleased  to  ascribe  a  character  so  wholly  unprepossessing  and  un- 
attractive, owe  this  singular  power  ? 

Partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  a  combination  of  paltry  quali- 
ties ;  to  one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  and 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character,  f^tist  to 
excess,  bis  excessive  caution  not  to  commit  himself  made  him 
the  safest  guide  and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious 
eeotists  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  human  society.  All 
who  were  afraid  of  great  reputations  and  daring  leaders — who 
felt  oppressed  by  the  g^randeur  of  Mirabeau,  cowed  by  the  bold- 
ness of  Danton,  frightened  by  the  atrocity  of  Marat,  or  the  dis* 
gusting  blasphemy  of  the  Hebertists,  rallied,  one  by  one,  round 
a  personage  who  neither  kept  them  at  a  distance,  nor  terrified 
them  by  his  familiarity.  In  all  times  of  crisis,  such  men  ds  this, 
with  business-like  habits  and  plausible  eloquence,  are  sure  to 
meet  with  admirers  and  patrons. 

But  Robespierre  had  another  great  source  of  strength  (and 
here  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Carlyle  has  most  misconceived  his 
character,)  as  being,  throughout,  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor^ 
for  the  populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which 
Rousseau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity — a  religion  of  sentiment  without  belief.  Hollow  and 
inadequate  to  human  necessities  as  this  shadowy  system  may 
appear,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  did,  for  a  short  time, 
supply  thousands  with  something  to  still  that  craving  after  objects 
of  faith,  which  the  negation  of  definite  creeds  seems  rather  to 
irritate  than  to  still.  That  Robespierre  was  shicere  in  his 
way  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  the  cant  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belonged  is  odious  to  the  educated  mind ;  but  so  is  that  of 
Cromwell,  which  was  still  more  powerful  in  its  way ;  and  it  was 
in  this  sense  of  reality  that  Robespierre  stood  so  far  above  the 
mere  infidel  leaders  of  his  time:  it  was  this  that  rallied  round 
him  those  very  hearts  which  in  other  ^es  would  have  responded 
to  the  calling  of  the  Hugonot  or  the  Puritan  preachers.  Mira- 
beau believed  in  nothing  at  all ;  the  idols  of  Danton's  worship 
were  merely  the  ordinary  political  abstractions  of  the  day :  Robes-* 
pierre's  was  a  religion.    The  proclamation   of  its  creed — the 
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<  Fdtede  TEtre  Supreme/  was,  says  Mr  Carlyle,  the  <  shabbiest 
^  page  in  human  annals,'  So  it  mi^ht  well  be  described  by  one 
wno  considered  merely  its  accessaries — the  skyblue  silk  coat  of 
the  poor  pontiff  Maximilian,  and  the  pasteboard  goddess  who 
came  forth,  a  little  singed,  from  the  conflagration  of  Vice  and 
Atheism.  But  with  all  its  absurdity,  it  was  an  act  of  faith  not- 
withstanding. 

Lastly,  Robespierre  was  a  moral  man — a  strict  observer  of 
the  ordinary  homespun  ^/ntiici^  of  honesty  and  decency  which 
custom  has  framed  for  mankind.     It  is  very  strange  that  a  man 
of  Mr  Carlyle's  insight  into  human  nature  should  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  strong  a  hold  these  minute  observances,  since  he  is 
pleased  to  think  them  so,  retain  over  the  heart  of  man.     Accord- 
ing to  Romilly,  it  was.  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mirabeau,  that,  in 
manpr  cases,  la  petite  morale  itait  ennemie  de  la  grande ; — a 
maxim  which  demagogues  often  follow^  but  seldom  profess ;  a 
coarse  and  audacious  fanfaronade^  in  the  mouth  of  the  man 
who  uttered  it.     La  grande  morale  is  that  which  subordinates 
means  to  end,  and  consequently  has  abundance  of  admirers  in 
times  of  eagerness  and  violence.     Its  results  display  themselves 
in  brilliant  coups  detail  and  striking  passages  in  nistory ;  some- 
times in   St  Bartholomews,    September  massacres,  regicides, 
reigns  of  terror,  and  the  like ;  often  highly  applauded,  always 
justified  by  many  at  the  time,  but  with  respect  to  which,  and 
the  actors  in  them,  men's  views  are  apt  to  alter,  and  their  sympa- 
thies to  chanfl^e  sides.     But  these  paltry  moralities  are  strangely 
tenacious  of  life.     Popularitv  majr  be  attcdned  in  defiance  of 
them ;  it  cannot  be  long  retained  without  them  ;  and  every  man 
who  abides  by  them  has  security  against  utter  contempt  in  the 
after-world.    Madame  de  Stael  Bays  of  Danton,  ^  on  le  soup- 
*  9onnoit  avec  raison  de  pouvoir  etre  corrompu  par  Pargent ;  et 
^  cette  faiblesse  finit  toujours  par  perdre  les  demagogues ;  car  le 
^peuple  ne  pent  pas  souffrir  ceux  qui  s'enrichissent :  c'est  un 
fgenre  d'austerit^  dont  rien  ne  sauroit  Tengaffcr  h,  se  departir.' 
Inis  fact  is  true :  the  reason  is  given  with  all  those  airs  of  su- 
periority, and  that  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genuine  feelings 
which  govern  our  common  kind,  which  such  wnters  as  this  elo- 
quent bdy — most  superficial  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  sphere 
of  their  own  class  and  clique — are  apt  to  evince  on  such  subjects. 
Mr  Carlyle,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  we  should  consider  as  the 
most  utterly  removed  from  this  aristocratic  coxcombry.     Yet  he 
too  insists  slightly  on  the  notorious  venality  of  Danton.     Mira- 
beau he  boldly  pronounces  f>ai(^  but  notsoldj  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  degrading  corruption  by  which  a  man  of  genius  ever  defiled 
hb  name.     On  the  other  hand,  the  '  incorruptibility'  of  Robes- 
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pierre  is  the  subject  of  bis  ooostast  sneers.  If  be  is  right,  w^ 
must  reform  many  of  our  views,  and  correct  many  old-fashione4 
prejudices.  Plutarch  would  have  treated  the  matter  otlierwise. 
Antiquity  would  have  found  something^  to  respect  in  the  man 
who  nad  governed  a  kingdom  at  a  periodwhen  the  ransom  and  the 
spoils  of  half  the  nation  were  poured  forth  in  daily  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  powerful ;  who  saw  his  inferiors  gorge  themselves 
with  rapine,  setting  the  feeble  restraints  of  the  distracted  time 
at  defiance ;  and  perished  worth  just  fifty  francs,  which  were 
found  in  his  lodgings  at  his  death,  having  been  supported  during 
his  dictatorship  in  part  by  the  sacrince  of  his  sister's  little 
fortune  I 

For,  after  all,  are  not  these  matters  of  everyday  observance 
among  the  very  few  substantial  things  to  which  we  can  cling,  in 
a  world  of  shows  and  delusions  ?  ^  As  for  me,'  says  Algernon 
Sydney,  justifying  his  conduct  in  days  of  political  difficulty,  when 
those  of  his  own  household  shrank  from  him,  ^  I  walk  in  the 

*  light  which  God  hath  given  me ;  if  it  be  dim  or  uncertain,  I 

*  must  bear  the  penalty  of  my  errors ;  I  hope  to  do  it  with  pa- 

*  tience,  and  that  no  burden  shall  be  very  grievous  to  me  except 
^  sin  and  shame.     God  keep  me  from  those  evils,  and  in  every 

*  thing  else  dispose  of  me  according  to  his  pleasure  !  *  Who  does  , 
not  feel  that  principles  like  these  inspire  more  confidence  than 
all  the  vigour,  and  talent,  and  daring  that  ever  commanded  par- 
ties and  swayed  senates  ?  In  such  times  as  those,  men  wander 
indeed  in  a  dim  and  uncertain  light,  when  they  carry  their  specu- 
lations into  the  distance ;  millions  may  shout  at  the  rising  of  a 
star,  which  shall  turn  out  only  a  meteor ;  but  the  light  which 
every  man  carries  with  him,  narrow  as  may  be  the  limits  to 
which  its  rays  extend,  cannot  mislead.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
most  commonplace  token  of  self-denial,  or  disinterestedness ; — of 
superiority  to  any  temptation  to  which  the  many  succumb, — 
Scipio's  forbearance  with  his  captive,  or  Andrew  Marvel's  honesty 
over  his  shoulder  of  mutton, — give  a  greater  sense  of  confidence 
and  security  than  the  most  brilliant  display  of  greatness,  un- 
accompanied by  self-mastery.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  more 
Ignoble  and  trivial  the  temptation,  the  more  genuine,  because 
less  brilliant,  may  be  the  herobm  of  resistance.  Mr  Carlyle's 
own  predilections  may  be  for  audacious  and  eccentric  energy, 
rather  than  the  mechanical  virtue  of  uprightneas.  But  he  seems 
bound,  on  his  own  principles,  to  explain  why  the  great  Mira- 
beau,  making  his  exit  amidst  the  loudest  plaudlte  that  ever 
rang  in  the  ears  of  expiring  mortal,  left  behind  him  scarcely  a 
real  friend  except  his  Swiss  valet ;  why  Danton,  although  a 
genial  and  open-hearted  man,  was  accompanied  to  the  scaffold 
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only  by  political  associates,  enydoped  in  his  fall  much  to  theijr 
own  surprise,  and  very  much  against  their  will ;  while  the  com- 
panioos  of  Robespierre  died  with  him,  and  for  him,  in  the  midst 
of  national  execration,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fellow-martyrs  ? 
.  We  might  show  with  equal  truth,  that  while  most  of  the  ce* 
lebrated  party  leaders  of  the  revolution  have  fallen  into  oblivion 
or  discredit,  even  with  the  most  fiery  partisans  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  Robespierre  finds  his  defenders,  almost  his  canonizers, 
even  at  this  day ;  and  that  the  cause  which  Cambaccres  termed 
a  procis  juge  et  rum  plaidi^  still  has  advocates  abundantly  zeal- 
ous, if  not  successful:  We  have,  indeed,  but  little  sympathy 
with  their  efforts.  It  is  repulsive  enough  to  toil  through  the 
dreary  chapters  of  MM,  Buchez  and  Roux,  the  republican  edi- 
tors of  the  Histoire  Parlementairje  de  la  involution^  following 
their  endeavours  to  rescue  the  memory  of  their  hero  from  obloquy. 
Still,  allowing  for  something  which  yet  remains  of  mysterious 
and  ill-understood  in  Robespierre's  history  and  character,  we  have 
surely  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  he  may  be  judged  in  a 
manly  and  reasonable  tone,  and  not  as  a  hobgoblin  or  a  vampire. 
He  began  his  revolutionary  course  pure  in  morals,  with  a  character 
deservedly  high,  with  plausible  manners,  and  considerable  talents; 
though  obscured,  in  the  eyes  of  observers  of  better  ion^  by  the 
pedantic  philosophical  puritanism  of  the  day.  But  he  carried  into 
it  a  boundless,  though  concealed  ambition,  continually  prompting 
him  to  court  public  notice ;  while  his  habitual  timidity  made  him 
dread  it  when  fixed  too  exclusively  or  ardently  upon  him.  He  and 
Mirabeau  were,  each  in  his  way,  the  very  incarnations  of  egotism ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  was  expansive,  obtrusive,  loud,  and  contempt- 
uous :  in  the  former,  concentrated,  perhaps  envious.  His  vanity 
was  fed  by  a  popularity  remarkable  for  its  steadiness  as  well  as 
its  extent,  until  it  brought  him  to  destruction ;  when,  had  he  pos- 
sessed strength  of  mind  to  subdue  it,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
procured  a  dictatorship.  He  was  not  sanguinary  by  nature,  but 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  generous  feeling  towards  others :  he 
seems  to  have  taken  such  share  as  was  realfy  his  in  the  atrocities 
of  his  time,  partly  through  calculation,  but  much  more  through 
fear.  There  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  his  abusing  his  power 
against  a  private  enemy:  the  story  which  assigns  his  personal  en- 
mity  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  theSainte  Amaranthe  family 
seems  altogether  fabulous*  But  neither  is  there  a  single  case  which 
proves  that  his  heart  was  accessible  to  the  desire  of  rescuing  and 

1)rotecting.  He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  save  his  old  fellow-col- 
egian,  Camille  Desmoulins — it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
attempt  it ;  and  by  no  means  clear  that  he  did  not  first  employ 
him  to  sound  ihQ  revolutionary  torrent,  in  order  to  try  whether  it 
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was  abating,  and  then  suffered  him  to  be  hurried  by  it  to  perdition. 
MM.  Bucnez  and  Roux  have  limited  the  period  of  his  omnipo-' 
tence  in  the  executive  government  to  the  space  between. the  oe- 
ginning  of  May  1794,  and  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  he  left 
the  committees ;  and  they  endeavour  to  show,  that  less  blood  was 
shed  during  that  interval  than  either  before  or  after — a  futile  at- 
tempt, as  any  one  who  will  examine  the  records  of  the  revolution- 
arv  tribunal  may  satisfy  himself.     They  have  sucoeded  some- 
what better  in  exculpating  him  from  personal  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  of  the  bloody  proconsuls.  Carrier,  Lebon,  Fr^ron,  Tallien, 
and  the  like :  none  of  the  more  notorious  ones  appear  to  have  been 
creatures  of  his,  except  that  precious  pair  of  citizens,  Brutus 
Maignet,  and  Agricola  Moureau,  the  tyrants  of  Vaucluse. 

On  these  facts  the  man  himself  must  be  estimated,  when  he 
has  ceased  to  be  named  as  a  mere  bugbear.  His  own  outwarSL 
manifestations  are  of  little  assistance.  Unlike  other  revolutionary 
orators,  he  never  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  or  opened  him- 
self sincerely  to  his  audience.  He  resembled  Cromwell,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  has  observed,  in  no  respect  so  much  as  in  this. 
Filled  as  his  speeches  are  with  cant,  jargon,  and  egotism  the 
most  intolerable,  there  are  two  characteristics  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  reader  ;^-the  one,  the  most  jealous  art  in  avoi^ 
ing  any  precise  definition  of  the  speaker's  meaning  on  the  im- 
media.te  question ;  the  other,  an  intimate  belief  at  the  bottom 
in  the  reality  of  his  own  mission,  in  the  greatness  of  the  objects 
which  he  conceived  himself  called  to  accomplish,  in  the  heroism 
of  self-sacrifice,  in  the  prevailing  and  final  victory  of  virtue. 
Our  sense  of  eloquence  is  not  unfrequently  heightened  by 
accessaries ;  and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  actually  struggling 
in  the  death-grapple  for  life  itself,  with  resolute  and  ferocious 
adversaries, — crowns  beneath  his  feet,  the  ruins  of  an  empire 
around  him,  the  consciousness  of  an  imperishable  fame  or  infamy 

S resent  to  his  memory,  the  sceptre  almost  within  his  grasp,  the 
ash  from  the  steel  of  the  guillotine  almost  dazzling  his  eyes, — 
possibly  acquires  in  our  ears  an  impressiveness  which,  in  the 
cold  judgment  of  criticism,  does  not  belong  to  it.  At  all  events, 
we  confess  that  there  is  some  sound  of  eloquence,  to  our  pereep* 
tion,  in  that  last  speech  of  Robespierre,  which  Mr  Carlyle  calls 
his  *  screech^wl  oration,'  delivered  first  at  the  Convention  and 
then  at  the  Jacobins ;  of  which  the  original,  corrected  and  inters 
lined  with  almost  convulsive  eagerness,  is  still  in  existence. 

.  The  next  characteristic  of  Mr  Carlyle*s  historical  style,  and 
that  which  after  all  proves  its  greatest  attraction  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers,  is  its  picturesqueness.  Detached  scenes  are 
often  admirably  drawn,  and  always  with  spirit  and  vivacity, 
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rather  to  the  prejucBee  of  the  connecting  parts.  It  is  this  which 
renders  it  so  a^eeable  a  book  to  read  in  fragments,  and  so  diffi*- 
cuit  to  read  ttirough.  Truth,  that  is,  accuracy  of  detail,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  them.  Verisimilitude  his  recitals  ire^ 
quently  have ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  perceive  the  life-like  reality 
which  is  communicated  to  stories  so  familiar  as  those  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  mere  art  of  the  word-painter. 
The  insurrection  of  the  5th  October  1789,  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
the  mutiny  at  Nancy,  are  admirable  specimens  of  almost  epic 
energy.  Others,  and  among  the  most  elaborate  of  these  pic- 
tures,  please  us  less — ^probably  from  the  sense  of  exaggeration 
which  they  convey. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  attained  his  success  in  this  particular  (his  own 
peculiar  s^enius  apart,)  in  some  measure  through  his  method  of 
taking  his  colours  and  perspectives  invariably  from  cotemporary 
narratives  analysed  by  himself,  and  never  at  second-hand.  The 
advantage  which  such  a  process  gives,  in  point  of  fire  and  force, 
may  easily  be  conjectured  :  whether  it  is  equallv  advantageous 
for  the  purpose  of  truth,  admits  of  some  d6ubt.  Cotempo- 
rary relations  of  occurrences  so  strange  and  so  rapidly  follow- 
ing each  other  as  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution,  are 
useful  in  one  respect ;  they  give  us  the  immediate  view  of  them, 
before  the  partisans  of  opposite  leaders  and  opposite  principles 
have  made  up  their  mina  in  what  way  to  manufacture  them 
for  their  own  several  purposes.  As  corrections  of  received 
stories,  therefore,  no  historian  will  deny  their  importance ;  but 
they  will  seldom  afford  sufficiently  solid  footing  for  independent 
narratives ;  not  even  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing 
the  impressions  made  on  several  observers  by  the  very  same 
incident.  Each  sees  rarely  more  than  a  part ;  and  each  com- 
bines the  impressions  of  the  little  he  has  actually  seen  with  the 
vague  nptions  he  has  collected  at  second-hand  ;  or  from  precon- 
ceived opinions  only,  as  to  the  greater  portion  which  he  did  not  see. 
The  result  is  a  confused  grouping  of  objects,  which  it  requires 
a  clear  head  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  something  of  a 
military  eye  to  disentanglp ;  and  these  are  no  qualities  of  Mr 
Carlyle.  His  account  of  the  Bastile  affair,  for  example, 
abstracted  as  it  is  from  the  pages  of  Besenval,  Dussaulx,  Faucnet, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  pamphleteers  and  news-writers 
more,  is  full  of  warlike  clamour  and  riotous  hubbub,  just  about 
as  like  the  real  event  as  the  sieges  in  *  Ivanhoe*  and  *  Old  Mor- 
tality.* After  reading  it  through,  the  student  would  be  quite 
as  much  puzzled  as  at  the  beginning,  to  know  who  took  the 
Bastile,  and  why  it  surrendered  ;  for  the  eloquent  narrator  has  all 
but  missed  the  one  military  point  of  the  story,  namely,  that 
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after  several  hours  of  ineffectual  shouting  and  mnsUet-firing  ou 
the  paft  of  the  mob,  the  arrival  of  a  piece  or  two  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  Gardes  Francoises  decided  the  event.  And 
what  unparalleled  bathos,  when,  after  page  upon  page  of  *  fire- 
'  deluge,'  *  fire- Maelstrom,'  and  fustian  enough  to  furnish  out 
a  German  ode  on  the  battle  of  Leipzig  or  Borodino,  the  list  of 
casualties  is  summed  up  at  last  at  eighty-three  besiegers,  and  w^e 
of  the  besieged  I 

The  egotism  of  eye-witnesses,  French  eye-witnesses  above 
all,  is  another  serious  difficulty  to  the  historian  who  depends 
upon  them ;  and  it  is  the  more  apt  to  lead  Mr  Carlyle  out  of 
his  way,  because  his  observation  is  peculiarly  individualizing; 
he  loves  to  single  out  a  particular  figure  from  the  aggregate, 
to  trace  its  movements,  and  to  adopt  its  perceptions*  Now  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  open  the  works  of  any  of  the  genuine  memoir 
and  anecdote  writers  of  the  revolution,  without  discovering  that 
he,  or  she,  considered  that  there  was  at  least  one  very  important 
personage  in  each  momentous  crisis,  whose  merits  were  too  gene- 
rally overlooked,  and  required  a  separate  narrative  to  vindicate 
them.  We  were  reminded  of  many  a  passage  in  well-known 
works  of  the  kind,  by  the  quiet  simplicity  of  an  observation  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  Memoir  already  cited.     ^  The  man 

*  who  kept  the  hotel  at  which  I  stopped  at  Paris  (in  1789),  a 

*  certain  M.  Villars,  was  a  private  in  tne  National  Guard.     Upon 

*  my  returning  home  on  the  day  of  the  benediction  of  their  col- 
^  ours  at  Notre  Dame,  and  telling  him  that  J  had  been  present 

*  at  the  ceremony,  he  said,  "  You  saw  me.  Sir  ?"  I  was  obliged 
^  to  say,  that  I  really  had  not.  He  said,  ^^  Is  that  possible, 
^  Sir  ?  you  did  not  see  me  f  why,  I  was  in  the  first  ranks !  all 

*  Paris  saw  me."      I  have  often   since   thought  of  my  host's 

*  childish  vanity.     What  he  spoke  was  felt  by  thousands.     The 

*  most  important  transactions  were  as  nothing,  but  as  they  had 
^  relation  to  the  figure  which  each  little  self-conceited  hero  acted 

*  in  them.' 

And  even  men  who  were  too  high-minded  or  too  earnest  for 
vanity,  or  whose  part  in  the  terrible  events  which  they  recount 
was  too  serious  for  such  childish  display,  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied, to  use  an  expression  of  MM.  Buchez  and  Iloux,  to 
see  the  very  phenomena  around  them,  much  more  to  estimate 
manners  or  character,  with  much  clearness  of  insight.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of 
the  Revolution  succeeded  each  other,  that  no  man  had  time  to 
become  really  acquainted  with  his  opponents.  Each  created  an 
imaginary  antagonist,  and  against  this  his  attacks  were  directed  : 
journalists,  orators,  statesmen,  seem  never  to  have  listened  or  read; 
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their  i^bole  thoughts  were  etpended  on  speaking  and  writing. 
The  historians  whom  we  have  just  cited,  descending  perhaps  into 
rather  too  curious  an  observation  of  particulars,  remark  that  par- 
tizan  writers  never  learned  how  to  spell  the  names  of  their  op- 
ponents ;  that  Marat,  after  having  devoted  several  *  bottles  of  ink* 
to  the  daily  abuse  of  the  Girondin  minister  of  the  interior,  calls 
him  *  Holland '  to  the  last;  that  Pethion  is  constantly  written  for 
Potion,   Roberspierre  for  Robespierre,  and  so  forth.     Life,  in 
fact,  was  to  most  of  such  men  nothing  but  the  delirious  dream  of 
a  monomaniac ;  and  Mr  Carlyle's  peculiar  success  is  rather  in 
reproducing  the  wild  phantoms  sncn  as  they  appeared  to  each, 
than  the  realities  which  they  were  unable  to  see  and  estimate^ 
Thus,   in   describing   the   massacres  of  September   1792,   he 
has  simply   taken   the  three  well-known   narratives  of  Jour- 
eniac  de  St  Meard,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  Maton  de  la  Varenne, 
just  as  they  are  printed,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  editors  of 
the  Histoire  Pcurlementaire*     If  his  only  object  was  to  produce 
a  dramatic  effect,  this  was  right  enough ;  for  neither  -^schy- 
lus  nor  Dante  could  have  added  a  shade  to   the  horrors  of 
those  revelations  of  living  men  escaped  from  the  slaughter-house. 
But  in  a  history  we  surely  require  something  more ;  something 
that  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ensemble  of  that  tragical  cata* 
strophe ; — its  connexion  with  the  movement  then  in  progress,  and 
with  the  plans  and  views  of  the  men  who  then  governed  the 
nation  at  the  point  of  the  pike.     As  it  is,  these  mangled  excerpts 
of  separate  stories  leave  nothing  but  a  dull  impression  of  hor- 
ror ; — confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.    And  the 
inaccuracies  of  these  hasty  fragments  are  left  uncorrected ;  in 
some  instances,  even  rendered  more  erroneous  in  the  transcrip- 
tion.    The  priests  massacred  on  their  way  to  the  Abbaye  on 
the  2d,  were  not  thirty  in  number ;   nor  was  Sicard  the  only 
one  saved;  three  were  rescued  out  of  twenty-one.     The  man 
whom  Jourgniac  de  St  M^ard  saw  dragged  out  to  massacre  from 
the   tribunal   at   the  Abbaye,    *  was,    says  Mr  Carlyle,    *  old 
*  Marshal  Maille  of  the  Tuileries  aAd  August  tenth.'     It  could 
not  have  been  MaiUy^  whom  we  presume  Mr  Carlyle  to  mean, 
for  he  escaped  the  massacre,  and  was  guillotined  long  afterwards 
at  Arras.     St  M^ard  may  be  excused  for  such  a  mistake  as 
this,  made  when  his  own  turn  was  coming  next.     But  his  whole 
narrative  bears  marks  of  exaggeration.  There  scarcely  could  have 
been  that  prolonged  three-days'  massacre  at  the  Abbaye,  which 
he  describes.     The  register  of  that  prison  still  exists,  spotted 
with  the  stains  of  wine,  and  with  some,  it  is  thoug^ht,  of  a  darker 
hue,  just  as  it  lav  open  before  Maillard  and  his  fellow-murderers* 
It  showsi  after  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  Swiss,  who  wer^ 
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slaughtered  en  masse^  the  names  of  no  more  than  thirty-two  pat 
to  death,  and  about  forty  released ;  a  few  of  whom,  it  is  thought, 
were  afterwards  slain  in  the  street.  It  is  also  merely  a  dramatic 
artifice  in  Mr  Carlyle,  to  preserve  the  mysterious  fiasmon  in  which 
the  actors  in  these  massacres  were  spoken  of  in  the  contemporary 
narratives,  when  their  persons  were  not  as  yet  publicly  knowiu 
There  is  no  obscurity  about  them  now.  The  '  Man  in  grey,' 
thus  vaguely  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  wretch  Maillard 
himself,  who  is  mentioxied  just  before.  The  names  of  the  very 
executioners  are  preserved ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  chi^y 
to  have  belonged  not  quite  to  the  lowest  class,  but  to  that  of 
the  smaller  tradesmen  and  their  apprentices. 

An  odd  instance  of  recantation  on  the  part  of  a  historian,  de- 
ceived by  similar  cotemporary  rubbish,  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  the  &mous  destruction  of  the  Vengeutj  in  Lord  Howe's  battle 
of  the  first  of  June.     Mr  Carlyle,  in  his  first  edition,  copied 
Barrere's  report,  in  which  her  crew  are  described  as  sinking^ 
amidst  shouts  of  Vive  la  lUpubUque — ^which,  to  do  him  justice, 
most  other  historians  have  done  with  as  little  scrapie ;  and  be- 
ing an  incident  after  his  own  heart,  he  has  made  the  most  of  it* 
UnluckilVf  these  pages  happened  to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  gallant 
British  aamiral,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  having  done 
his  duty  for  the  day,  was  quietly  eating^  his  mutton-chop  in  his 
cabin,  when  the  Vengeur  went  down  nght  opposite;  and  after 
forty  years'  repetition  of  the  old  romance,  he  comes  forward  to 
assure  the  public  that  the  crew  of  the  Vengeur  behaved  ^either 
better  nor  worse  than  other  crews  in  similar  circumstances— that, 
instead  of  perishing  amidst  shouts  of  defiance,  they  called  lustily 
for  assistance,  and  escaped,  as  many  as  could,  in  British  boats. 
Mr  Carlyle,  despite  of  much  criticism  in  the  French  journals, 
subjoins,  in  his  second  edition,  a  most  characteristic  palinode,  in 
which  he  styles  the  whole  story  *  Barr^re's  masterpiece;  the 

*  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  blague  manufactured,  for  some 

*  centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation.' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  801.) 

Much  of  Mr  Carlyle's*  history,  and  other  histories,  re^- 
quires  to  be  re*written  upon  similar  principles.  What,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  whole  memorable  campaign  of  September  1792, 
such  as  it  has  been  described  and  sung  a  thousand  times  in  his- 
tory and  poetry,  were  to  turn  out  a  m^re  blague  or  yam,  as 
palpable  as  the  triumphal  exit  of  the  Vengeur?  The  r^er 
will  seek  in  vain,  we  need  scarcely  say,  for  any  elucidation  of 
the  mysterv  which  hangs  over  this  event  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Car- 
lyle. He  has  dashed  at  this  part  of  his  history  with  the  same 
gallantry  with  which  he  has  solved  various  other  knotty  historical 
points; — with  utter  disregard  of  all  insinuations  of  plots  and 
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.underhand  transactions,  and  the  thousand  ingenious  conjectures 
\¥idi  which  the  brains  of  his  predecessors  have  teemed.  Destiny 
IS  his  great  solvent  of  ail  difficulties:  the  energy  of  ^  Sans-Culot-* 
<  tiam'  his  agent  in  all  miracles.  This  bold  incredulity  is  some-> 
times  a  safer  guide  than  caution ;  but  not  always : — 

<  SocceediDg  times  muel  equal  folly  cally 
BelieWog  nothing,  and  believtog  all/ 

The  simplest  reader,  who  has  not  quite  attained  to  Mr  Car- 
lyle's  pitch  of  sincerity  and  chivalrous  credulity,  must  be  start- 
led at  some  of  the  phenomena  which  this  campaign  presents. 
Dumouriez*s  famous  boast  about  Thermopylae  seems  to  have 
passed  current  for  want  of  reflection  upon  the  simple  fact — that  his 
Thermopylae  was  nevei*  attacked,  and  tvas  turned.  His  pass 
of  the  Argonne  was  left  fairly  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians.  So 
far  is  plain ;  but  the  common  notion  is,  that  this  success  was  at- 
tained ^t  an  enormous  sacrifice,  owing  to  Dumourlez's  admirable 
strategic  dispositions :  for  instance, 

<  Throngb  the  woods,  volleying  War  reverberates,  like  hngegong-mnsio, 
or  Moloch's  kettledmm,  home  by  the  echoes;  swoln  torrents  boil 
ftf^ily  reund  the  foot  of  rockt,  floating  pale  carcaeses  of  men.  In  vain.  I 
Islettes  village,  with  its  church  steeple,  rises  intact  in  the  mountain-pass, 
between  the  embosoming  heights :  your  forced  marchings  and  climbings 
have  become  forced  slidings,  and  tumblings  back.  From  the  hiU-tops 
thou  seest  nothing  but  dumb  crags,  and  endless  wet  moaning  woods.... 
Four  days  I  days  of  a  rain  as  of  Noah,  without  fire,  without  food.* — 
Vol.  iii.  63. 

Alas  I  that  picturesque  history  should  be  brought  to  the  vulgar 
tests  of  geography  and  meteorology  I  The  ^  mountmns'  and 
'  torrents  of  the  Argonne  are  altogether  as  fabulous  as  the 
Noachian  deluge  with  which  he  has  vexed  the  invaders.  The 
Prusuan  retreat  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  bad  weather.  All 
historians  without  exception,  and  Dumouriez  himself  among  the 
number,  speak  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and  yet  M. 
JMichaud,  in  his  recent  memoir  of  that  general,  proves  the  con- 
trary.* Such  is  the  value  of  loose  assertion.  September  1792 
was  what  it  usually  b  in  that  part  of  Europe — one  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  year.  No  rain  fell  (except  on  one  day,  the  8th) 
from  the  first  to  the  20th,  the  date  of  the  affair  at  Valmy.  Then 
there  were  three  or  four  showery  days ;  and  again,  fine  weather 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  equinoctial  rains  did  not  set  in 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next,  when  the  invaders  were  already 
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in  full  retreat.  The  Prussians  tamed  the  Arfi^onne,  not  in  dis- 
couragement and  disorder,  but  in  full  force  and  fi^ood  dispo^tion. 
On  the  20th  thev  had  cut  off  the  French  from  the  road  to  Paris^ 
and  confronted  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  with  50,000  to  25,000 — 
the  latter  in  a  position  utterly  indefensible*  Domouriez^  efEec- 
tually  separated  from  his  lieutenant,  was  watched  by  a  superior 
force  in  his  insulated  camp  at  St  M^n^hould^ — a  still  worse  posi^ 
tion ;  so  bad,  that  Napoleon,  who  had  examined  the  field  of  these 
operations  with  peculiar  attention,  said  that  nothing  whatever 
could  have  induced  Am  to  remain  in  it  in  Dumouriez*s  place, 
'  unless  there  were  some  secret  negotiations^  oj^  which  we  know  ito- 
'  thing,*  A  few  days  before,  ten  thousand  of  his  men  had  rua 
from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars.  Such  was  the  army 
behind  Brunswick ;  Paris  was  b^re  him ; —  Gironde  and  Mountain 
holding  each  other  by  the  throat  in  the  expiring  Assembly;  the 
Convention  not  yet  met,  and  the  vast  city  one  scene  of  terror  and 
disorder.  In  this  state  of  things,  Dumouriez  writes  to  the  As- 
sembly in  the  well-known  and  enigmatical  words.  Tout  est  re- 
par4  et  je  reponds  de  tout ;  and  with  reason.  After  a  few  hours' 
ineffectual  cannonading,  leaving  some  two  or  three  hundred  men 
hors  de  combat  on  both  sides,  Brunswick  retires  in  perfect  order; 
commences  a  retrograde  movement  to  the  frontier ;  and  thereby 
decides  the  fate  of  France,  of  her  kin^,  kingdom,  and  many 
millions  of  men,  the  victims  of  three-ana- twenty  years  of  blood- 
shed. And  we  are  to  content  ourselves  for  this  strange  solution 
of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe  by  the 
notion  that  Brunswick  was  frightened  by  the  braverv  of  the  Sans- 
Culotte  invincibles ; — in  Mr  Carlyle's  harmonious  language,  by 
*  rock-ranks,'  and  shouts  of  Five  la  Patriel 

That  *  secret  negotiations'  were  the  cause  of  all  this  waa 
shrewdly  suspected  long  ago ;  but  historians  have  wavered  be- 
tween ascribing  the  result  of  the  campaign  to  intrigue,  and  to 
French  bravery  and  Prussian  mismanagement ;  until  their  nar- 
ratives present  a  most  confused  and  unmeaning  jumble.  The 
truth  is,  that  much  of  this  obscurity  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  narrative  of  Dumouriez  himself,  who  tries  to  engross  the 
double  credit  of  first  out-manoeuvring  Brunswick  in  the  field, 
and  then  baffling  him  by  diplomacy.  But  evidence,  both  intei^ 
nal  and  external,  presses  strongly  against  him.  That  interviews 
and  messages  were  carrying  on  continually  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaij^n,  is  well  known  as  a  matter  of  fact.  What  was 
their  purport  r  In  the  bep^ning  of  the  year,  Brunswick  had 
been  sounded  as  to  the  chimerical  project  of  making  him  king 
of  France.  Was  this  offer  repeated  ?  Probably  not.  But  the 
advantages  held  out  m»y  have  been  of  a  more  tangible  character. 
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Had  they  any  ooonezion  with  the  suspicious  robbery  of  the 
Garde-MeuNe  by  the  Commune  ?  Rumour  says,  that  Carra  and 
Tallien  were  actually  dispatched  to  the  Prussian  headquarters 
on  the  Rhine  with  certain  royal  diamonds  of  France, — ^which 
diamonds  found  their  way  back  again  to  Paris  in  1806,  with  the 
exeeptbn  of  one — the  celebratea  i2^en/.  French  rumour  idso 
speaks  of  heavy  debts  contracted  by  the  little  state  of  Brunswick, 
which,  after  1792,  were  liquidated  in  a  sudden  and  suspicious 
manner.  But  we  would  not  willine^ly,  on  mere  hostile  report, 
impute  personal  corruption  to  the  enthusiastic  leader  who  expiated 
eitner  grievous  folly  or  grievous  treachery  by  his  gallant  death  on 
the  field  of  Jena.  Whatever  his  individual  share  in  the  transaction 
may  have  been,  it  is  enough  that  the  Prussians  must  have  been 
fairly  bought,  or  bewildered,  into  retreat — ^and  that  the  whole 
campaign,  after  the  sieges  of  the  first  fortnight^  was,  in  pugilistic 
Janguage,  simply  a  *  cross.' 

Whatever  also  may  have  been  the  exact  character  of  these 
negotiations,  over  which,  says  M.  Michaud,  ^  tons  les  partis  et 

*  tous  les  gouvernemens  se  sont  eiror9^  de  Jeter  un  voile  imp6- 
'  n6trable,'  one  thing  appears  plain,  that  the  Gironde  and  the 
majoritv  of  the  Assembly  knew  nothing  of  them ;  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Mountain  had  but  a  confused  suspicion ;  and  that  the 
secret  rested  with  three  persons  on  the  side  of  France — Danton, 
Dumouriez,  and  the  minister  Lebrun.  When  the  Titan  of  the 
Revolution  uttered  bis  famous  exclamation — <  What  do  we  want 

•  to  repel  the  enemy  ?* — *  De  I'audace,  et  encore  de  Taudace,  et 
'  toujours  de  Taudace,' — he  spoke  as  a  wise  man,  who  keeps  a 
better  bolt  in  his  quiver  than  that  which  he  makes  display  ot  on 
a  day  of  parade.  When  he  resisted  the  proposal  of  the  Girond- 
ists to  retire  behind  the  Loire,  he  did  so  with  full  consciousness 
that  the  measure  which  would  have  destroyed  his  power  at  home 
was  also  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Republic.  And  poor  Lebrun, 
though  Madame  Roland,  in  her  high  contempt  for  all  non- Gi- 
rondist statesmen,  pronounced  him  only  fit  for  a  desk,  and  though 
he  did  christen  his  daughter  CiviUs- Victoria- J emmape-Dummi- 
riez  Lebrun^  had  at  least  wit  enough  to  keep  the  secret  of 
the  means  by  which  France  was  saved.  For  it  is  strange  that, 
in  the  long  trial  of  Danton  and  his  friends,  which  was  in  fact  a 
two  days'  word-combat  between  him  and  his  enemies  of  the 
Committees,  of  which  any  momentary  change  of  sentiment,  or 
plucking  up  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  mob  out  of  doors, 
might  twenty  times  have  turned  the  issue — not  a  syllable  was 
dropped  of  the  secret  transactions,  either  in  prosecution  or  de- 
fence. 

It  must  also  be  said,  that  whatever  treachery  there  may  have 
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been,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  no  party  to  it.  If  he  bad  formed 
no  very  definite  plan  of  action,  he  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have 
been  actuated  throughout  by  the  sincere  and  loyal  desire  of  sav- 
ing Uie  royal  family  of  France  from  the  horrors  with  which  they 
were  menaced.  It  is  said  that  at  Valmy  he  insisted  on  taking 
the  command,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  into  his  own  hands; 
and  that  he  made  such  dispositions  as  must  inevitably  have 
secured  the  easy  object  which  he  had  in  view,  of  dislodging  Kel- 
lerman's  mob  from  the  heights  which  it  occupied ;  but  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  finding  that  victory  was  unavoidable  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  persuaded  the  monarch  to  let  him 
resume  the  command,  and  changed  the  order  of  things  at  the 
very  moment  of  success.  The  toils  which  surrounded  the  mon* 
arch  were  already  too  artificially  laid  to  permit  of  his  extricating 
himself;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  French  Government,  having 
effected  the  important  purchase  of  his  mistress,  Madame  deLich- 
tenau,  controlled  the  last  remnant  of  his  feeble  free-will.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  line  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  of  which  the  downfal  of  1806  was  at  once  the  conse- 
quence, and  thejust  retribution. 

Such,  we  fear,  is  the  only  rational  account  of — 

•  Ces  jours  de  liberty,  de  gloire, 
Oh  la  France  abreuvait  ses  sillons  alter^ 
Du  sang  dont  Kellermann  arrosait  sa  victoire  t ' 

Nor  does  it  reflect  any  real  discredit  on  Sans-Culotte  heroism. 
Never  was  the  maxim  posmnt  quia  posse  videntur  more  truly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  early  exploits  of  the  Republican  soldiery. 
These  half-disciplined  volunteers,  Parisian  kennel-scrapers  and 
others,  really  believed  that  they  had  beaten  off  the  Prussians ; 
and  it  was  in  the  strength  of  that  belief  that  they  reaped  at  Jem- 
mapes,  only  a  few  weeks  later,  the  laurels  of  no  sham  victory, 
but  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  modern  battles. 

The  trial  of  Louis  5lVI.  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  Mr 
Carlyle's  descriptive  taste  and  style  ; — though  the  details  are 
mainly  copied  from  Mercier's  account,  heightened,  as  usual,  by 
some  touches  of  Germanism. 

*  And  so,  finally,  at  eight  in  the  evening  this  third  stupendont  voting, 
by  roll-call  or  aj^el  nominal^  does  begin.  What  punishment  ?  Giroib- 
dlns  undecided,  patriots  decided,  men  afraid  of  royalty,  men  afraid  of 
anarchy,  must  answer  here  and  now.     Infinite  Patriotism,  dusky  in  the 
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lasting,  with  few  brief  intenrals,  from  Wednesday  till  Snnday  thornitlg— * 
as  one  of  the  strangest  seen  in  the  Re?ohition.  Long  night  wears  itself 
into  day,  morning's  paleness  is  spread  o^er  all  faces  t  and  again  the 
wintry  shadows  sink,  and  the  dim  lamps  are  lit :  bnt  throngh  day  and 
night  and  the  ricisaitudes  of  hours,  member  after  member  is  mounting 
continually  those  tribune*step8 ;  pausing  aloft  there^  in  the  clearer  upper 
light,  to  speak  his  fate-word :  theu  diring  down  into  the  dusk  and  throng 
again.  Like  phantoms  in  the  hour  of  midnight :  m(>8t  spectfal^  pahde- 
monial !  Nerer  did  President  Ver^niaud,  or  any  terrestrial  president, 
superintend  the  like*  A  king's  life,  and  so  mueh  else  that  depends 
thereon,  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance.  Man  after  man  mounts  :  the 
buzz  hushes  itself  until  he  have  spoken :  Death  :  Banishment :  Impri- 
sonment till  the  Peace.  Many  say.  Death :  with  what  cautious  w^\U 
studied  plans  and  paragraphs  they  could  derise,  of  explanation,  Of 
enforcement,  of  faint  recommendation  to  mercy.  Many  too  say,  Banish- 
ment :  something  short  of  death.  The  balance  ttvmbles,  none  can  yH 
guess  whitherward.  Whereat  anxious  Patriotism  bellows :  irrepressible 
by  ushers. 

<  The  poor  Girondins,  many  of  them,  undei'  such  fierce  bellowing  of  ^ 
patriotism,  say  Death :  justifying,  moHvantf  that  most  miserable  Word 
of  theirs,  by  some  brief  casuistry  and  Jesuitry.  Vergniaud  himself  says, 
Death :  justifying  by  Jesuitry.  .  .  Manuel  did  surely  hink  with  the 
decided  in  August  last :  but  he  has  been  sinking  and  backsliding  ever 
since  September,  and  the  scenes  of  September.  In  thia  convention, 
above  all,  no  word  he  could  speak  would  find  favour:  he  says  now, 
Banishment :  and  in  mute  wrath  quits  the  place  for  evet* — much  hustled 
in  the  corridors.'  [This  is  inaccurate :  Manuel  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
who  scrutinized  the  votes,  and,  leaving  the  chamber  while  this  process 
was  going  on,  he  was  mobbed  by  divers  Jacobin  members  under  a  notion 
that  he  was  going  to  communicate  the  result  out  of  doors.  But  he 
returned  to  his  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  he  sent 
his  demission.J  <  Philippe  Egalite  votes,  in  his  soul  and  conscience, 
Death  :  at  the  sound  of  which,  and  of  whom,  even  Patriotism  shakes  its 
bead  ;  and  there  runs  a  groan  and  a  shudder  through  this  Hall  of  Doom.* 
[Philippe  did  not  utter  these  famous,  or  infamous,  words ;  those  which 
he  did  use  in  giving  the  motif  of  his  vote  will  be  ibund  in  the  Histoire 
ParlemerUaire.']  *  Robespierre's  vote  cannot  be  doubtful :  his  speech  is 
long.  Men  see  the  figure  of  shrill  Sieyes  ascend  t  hardly  pausing,  pass* 
ing  merely,  this  figure  says.  La  mort  lans  phrase*  jDeath  without 
phrases :  and  fares  onward  and  downward.   Most  spectral,  pandemonial  I 

*  And  yet  if  the  reader  fancy  it  of  a  fnnOTeal,  sorrowful,  or  even  grave 
character,  he  is  far  mistaken.  "  The  ushers  in  the  Mountain  quarter," 
says  Mercier,  <<  had  become  as  box^openers  at  the  opera:"  opening  and 
shutting  of  galleries  for  privileged  persons,  for  D'Orleans  Egalit6*s  mis- 
tresses, or  other  high-dizened  women  of  condition,  rustling  with  laces 
and  tricolor.  Gallant  deputies  pass  and  repass  thitherward,  treating 
them  with  ices*  refreshments,  and  smalMalk:  the  high-dizened  heads 
beck  responsive :  some  have  their  card  and  pin,  pricking  down  the  ayes 
and  noesi  as  at  a  game  of  rouge  et  nair.    Further  aloft  reigns  Mfere 
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Daeheese,  with  her  nnroaged  Mnftzont:  she  cannot  he  prerented  making 
long:  Hahas,  when  the  rote  is  not  La  Mori.  In  these  galleries  there  is 
refection^  drinking  of  wine  and  brandy  as  in  open  tarern,  *  en  pleine 
tabagie  I '  Betting  goes  on  in  all  the  coffeehouses  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  within  doors,  fatigue,  impatience,  uttermost  weariness,  sits  now  on 
all  Tisages :  lighted  up  only  from  time  to  time,  by  tarns  of  the  game. 
Members  hare  fhllen  asleep :  ushers  come  and  awaken  them  to  vote : 
other  membera  calculate  whether  they  shall  not  hare  time  to  run  and 
dine.  Figures  rise,  like  phantoms,  pale  in  the  dusky  lamp-light :  utter 
from  the  tribune  only  one  word — Death.  ^*  Tout  est  optiqae,"  says 
Mercier :  the  world  is  all  an  optical  shadow.*  Deep  in  the  Thursday 
night,  when  the  roting  is  done,  and  secretaries  are  summing  it  up,  side 
Duch^tel,  more  spectnd  than  another,  comes  borne  on  a  chair,  wrapt  in 
hlankets,  in  nightgown  and  nightcap,  to  rote  for  mercy :  one  vote  it  is 
thought  ma?  turn  the  scale. 

<  Ah  no  I  In  profbundest  silence,  President  Vergniaud,  with  a  roice 
full  of  sorrow,  has  to  say,  <•  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention, 
that  the  punishment  it  pronounces  on  Louis  Capet  is  that  of  death." 
Death  by  a  small  majority  of  fifty-three.  Nay,  if  we  deduct  from  the 
one  side,  and  add  to  the  other,  a  certain  twenty-six,  who  said  Death, 
hut  coupled  some  Dsdntest  inefiectuol  surmise  of  mercy  with  it,  the  ma- 
jority  will  be  but  one. 

*  Death  is  the  sentence ;  but  its  execution  ?  It  is  not  executed  yet ! 
Scarcely  is  the  rote  declared  when  Louis's  three  advocates  enter,  with 
Protest  in  his  name,  with  demand  for  delay,  for  appeal  to  the  people.  For 
this  do  Desdze  and  Tronchet  plead,  with  brief  eloquence :  brave  old 
Malesherbes  pleads  for  it  with  eloquent  want  of  eloquence :  that  brave 
time-honourea  face,  with  its  grey  strength,  its  broad  sagacity  and 
honesty,  is  mastered  with  emotion,  melts  into  dumb  tears.  They  reject 
the  appeal  to  the  people:  that  having  been  already  settled.  But  as  to 
the  delay,  what  they  call  sursis,  that  shall  be  considered :  shall  be  voted 
for  to-morrow ;  for  the  present  we  adjourn.  Whereupon  Patriotism  hisses 
from  the  **  mountain : '  but  a  « tyrannical  majority^  has  so  decided,  and 
adjourns. 


•  What  Mr  Carlyle  means  by  this  we  do  not  comprehend :  what  Mer- 
cier means  is  plain  enough.  Every  thing  visible,  he  says,  is  great  or 
small,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen.  He  is 
remarking  on  the  singularly  slight  impression  which  extraordinary  scenes 
produce  on  the  observer's  mind  at  the  time,  compared  with  the  trace  which 
the^  leave  on  the  memory  ;-i-the  indifference  with  which  we  often  regard 
their  most  important  features,  while  the  imagination  clings  indolently  to 
any  trifling  detail.  Any  one  who  happens  to  have  witnessed  the  acting  of 
a  great  event,  and  can  remember  his  own  sensations  on  the  occasion, 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  little  his  mind  was  alive  to  its  great- 
ness at  the  time.  This  is  among  the  striking  remarks  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  pages  of  that  coarse  and  tasteless,  but  sometimes  impressive 
writer. 
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« There  it  ttill  this  fourth  rote  thes>  growU  iodigsant  Pktrioti«m : 
and  who  kaows  what  other  volea  and  adjournments  of  Yoting :  and  the 
whole  matter  still  hoTering  hypothetical  I  And  at  every  new  vote  those 
Jesuit  Girondinsy  even  they  who  Toted  for  death,  wonld  so  fain  find  a 
loop-hole  I  Patriotism  must  watch  and  rage.  Tyrannical  adjoummentB 
there  have  heen :  one,  and  now  another  at  midnight  on  plea  of  fatigue : 
all  Friday  wasted  in  hesitation  and  higgling, — in  recounting  the  votes, 
which  are  found  correct  as  they  stood*  Patriotism  bays  fiercer  than  ever : 
Patriotism,  by  long  watching,  has  become  red-eved,  almost  rabid. 

<  Delay  ?  yes  or  no  ?  Men  do  rote  it  finally,  all  Saturday,  day  and 
night.  Men's  nerves  are  worn  out,  men's  hearts  are  desperate  x  now  it 
shall  end.  Vergniaud,  spite  of  the  baying,  ventures  to  say  Yea,  delay : 
though  he  had  voted  death.'  [We  are  sorry  to  say,  for  we  have  some 
tenderness  for  the  most  elocjoent,  though  one  of  the  weakest,  sons  of 
the  Revolution,  that  this  is  incorrect :  it  appears  that  he  voted  againat 
delay ;  more  consistent  in  his  cowardice  than  most  of  the  Girondin  lead- 
ers.] *  Philippe  Egalite  says^  in  his  soul  and  conscience.  No.  The  next 
member  mounting,  <*  Since  Philippe  says  No,  I  for  my  part  say  Yes, 
Moije  di$  Oui,*'  [This  cannot  be  literally  true,  if  the  voting  was  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  <ipp^  nominaip  as  it  is  said  to  have  been.] 
*  The  balance  still  trembles.  Till  finally,  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  we  have— No  delay,  by  a  majority  of  seventy.  Death  within 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

<  Garat,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  to  go  to  the  Temple  with  this  stem 
message :  he  ejaculates  repeatedly.  Quelle  commuiian  qfftmiUy  what  a 
frightful  function !  Louis  begs  for  a  confessor :  for  yet  three  days  of 
life,  to  prepare  him  to  die.  llie  confessor  is  granted :  the  three  days  and 
all  respite  are  refused. 

<  To  this  conclusion,  then,  hast  thou  come,  oh  hapless  Louis  I  The  son 
of  sixty  kings  is  to  die  on  the  scaffold  by  form  of  law.  Under  sixty  kings 
this  same  form  of  law,'form  of  society,  has  been  fashioning  itself  together 
these  thousand  years ;  and  has  become  one  way  and  another,  a  most  strange 
machine.  Surely,  if  needful,  it  is  also  frightful  this  machine;  dead, 
blind';  not  what  it  should  be ;  which  with  swift  stroke,  or  by  cold  slow 
torture,  has  wasted  the  lives  and  souls  of  innumerable  men.  And  be- 
hold now  a  king  himself,  or  sav  rather  kingfaood  in  his  person,  is  to  ex- 
pire here  in  cruel  tortures ; — lixe  a  Phalaris  shut  in  the  bellv  of  his  own 
red-heated  brazen  bull!  It  is  ever  so,  and  thou  shouldst  know  it, 
haughty  tyrannous  man :  injustice  breeds  injustice ;  curses  and  false- 
hoods do  verily  return  "  d  ways  hornet*  **  wide"  as  they  may  wander.  Inno- 
cent Louis  bears  the  sins  of  many  generations ;  he  too  experiences  that 
man*s  tribunal  is  not  on  this  earth ;  that  if  he  had  no  higher  one,  it  were 
not  well  with  him. 

*  A  king  dying  by  such  violence,  appeals  impressively  to  the  imagina^ 
tion  ;  as  the  like  must  ao,  and  ought  to  do.  And  yet  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  not  the  king  dying,  but  the  man  I  Kingship  is  a  coat ;  the  grand  loss 
is  of  the  skin.  The  man  from  whom  you  take  his  life,  to  him  can  the 
whole  combined  world  do  mare  f  Lally  went  on  his  hurdle ;  his  mouth 
filled  with  a  gag.     Miserablest  roortak,  doomed  for  picking  pockets. 
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bav«  a  whole  fiTe-«ct  tragedy  in  tkemi  in  that  dumb  pain,  as  they 
go  to  the  gallows,  unregarded ;  thej  consame  the  cup  of  trembliog  down 
to  the  lees.  For  kiogs,  and  for  b^gara,  for  the  justly-doomed,  and  the 
myustly,  it  it  a  hard  thing  to  die.  Pity  them  all ;  thy  utmost  pity,  with 
all  aids  and  appliances,  and  throne-and-scaffold  contrasts,  how  far  short 
is  it  of  the  thing  pitied !'—( Vol.  iii.  pp.  185— .132.) 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  extract  more,  and  it  shall  be  the 
closing  scene  of  the  Revolution  itself,  strictly  so  called — the  last 
struggle  of  Jacobinism  in  the  days  of  Vendemiaire, 

*  Some  call  for  Barras  to  be  made  commandant ;  he  conquered  in 
Thermidor.  Some,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bethink  them  of  the 
citixen  Buonaparte,  unemployed  artillery  officer,  who  took  Toulon.  A 
man  of  head,  a  man  of  action.  Barras  is  named  commandant's  clerk ; 
this  young  artillery  officer  is  named  commandant.  He  was  in  the  Gallery 
at  the  moment  and  heard  it ;  he  whhdrevr  seme  half  hour  to  consider 
with  himself;  after  a  half  hour  of  grim  compressed  considering,  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  he  answers  yea. 

<  And  now  a  man  of  head  being  at  the  centre  ef  it,  the  whole  matter 
gets  yital.  Swift,  to  Camp  of  Sablons,  to  secure  the  artillery,  there  are 
not  twenty  men  guarding  it !  a  swift  adjutant,  Murat  is  the  name  of 
him,  gallops ;  gets  thither  some  minutes  within  time,  for  Lepelletier  was 
also  on  march  that  way:  the  cannon  are  onrs.'  And  now  beset  this 
post,  and  beset  that ;  rapid  and  firm  ;  at  Wicket  of  the  Lourre,  in  Cul 
de  sac  Dauphin,  in  Rne  Saint  Honors,  from  Pont  Neuf  all  along  the 
north  quays,  southward  to  Pont  ci-devani  Royal, — rank  round  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Tuileries,  a  ring  of  steel  discipline ;  let  e^ery  gunner  hare 
his  match  burning,  and  all  men  stand  to  their  arms  } 

<  Thus  there  is  permanent  session  thi-ough  the  night ;  and  thus  at 
sunrise  of  the  morrow  there  is  seen  sacred  Insurrection  once  again :  vessel 
of  state  labouring  on  the  bar ;  and  tumultuous  sea  all  round  her,  beating 
gSn&rale^  arming  and  sounding — not  ringing  tocsin,  for  we  have  left  no 
tocsin  but  our  own  in  the  Pavilion  of  Unity.  It  is  an  imminence  of 
shipwreck  for  the  whole  world  to  gaze  at.  Frightfully  she  labours,  that 
poor  ship,  within  cable  length  of  port ;  huge  peril  for  her.  However, 
she  has  a  man  at  the  helm .  Insurgent  messages,  received  and  not  re- 
ceived ;  messenger  admitted  blindfolded  ;  counsel  and  counter-counsel : 

•  the  poor  ship  labours !  Vendemiaire  1  Sth,  year  4 :  curious  enough,  of  all 
days  it  is  the  fifth  day  of  October,  anniversary  of  that  Menad  march, 
six  years  ago  ;  by  sacred  right  of  insurrection  we  are  got  thus  far. 

<  Lepelletier  has  seized  the  church  ef  Saint- Roeh ;  has  seizeil  the 
Pont  Neuf,  our  piquet  there  retreating  without  fire.  Stray  shots  fidl 
from  Lepelletier ;  rattle  down  on  the  very  Tuileries*  staircase.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  advance  dishevelled,  shrining,*  Peace ;  Lepelletier 
behind  them  waving  his  hat  in  sign  that  we  shall  fraternize.  Steady ! 
The  artillery  officer  is  steady  as  bronze ;  can,  if  need  were,  be  quick  as 
lightening.  He  sends  eight  hundred  muskets  with  ball-cartridges  to  the 
Convention  itself;  honourable  members  shall  act  with  these  in  cases  of 
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extremity ;  whereat  tbey  look  grave  eoough.  Four  of  the  afternoon  is 
struck.  Lepelletier,  making  nothing  by  messengers,  by  fraternity,  or 
bat-waviag»  bursts  eut,  along  tlie  southern  Quai  Voltaire,  along  streets 
and  passages,  treble-quick,  in  huge  Yeritable  onslaught!  Whereupon, 
thou  bronze  artillery  officer  ?  «  Fire  I  "  say  the  bronze  lips.  And  roar 
and  thunder,  roar  and  again  roar,  continual,  volcano-like,  goes  his  great 
gun,  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin  against  the  church  of  Saint-Roch ;  go 
his  great  guns  on  the  Pont  Royal ;  go  all  his  great  guns  ;->— blow  to  air 
some  two  hundred  men  ;  mainly  about  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch  I  Le- 
pelletier  cannot  stand  such  horse-play ;  no  Sectioner  can  stand  it  9  the 
ibrty  thoiusand  yield  on  all  sides,  scour  towards  covert.  $oroe  huQdred 
or  so  of  them  gathered  about  the  Theatre  de  la  R6publi<ine ;  **  but,"  sayk 
he,  *<  a  few  shells  dislodged  them.     It  was  all  finished  at  sii.** 

<  The  ship  is  over  the  bar,  then ;  free  she  bounds  shoreward  amid 
shoutings  and  riots  I  Citoyea  Buonaparte  is  named  general  of  the 
Interior  by  acclamation  ;  quelled  sections  have  to  disarn;!  in  such  humour 
as  tbey  may ;  sacred  right  of  Insurrection  is  gone  for  ever !  The  Sieyes' 
Constitution  can  disembark  itself,  and  begin  marching.  The  miraculous 
convention  ship  has  got  to  land;— and  is,  shall  we  figuratively  say, 
changed,  as  epic  ships  are  wont,  into  a  kind  of  sea  n^mpk^  never  to  si^ 
more ;  to  roam  the  wdtete  asure,  a  miracle  in  history  I 

<  <<  It  is  £al&e,'*  says  Napoleon,  <<  that  we  fired  first  with  blank  charge ; 
it  had  been  a  waste  of  life  to  do  that."  Most  false  ;  the  firing  was  with  . 
sharp  and  sharpest  shot ;  to  all  men  it  was.plain  that  here  was  no  sport ; 
the  rabbets  and  plinths  of  Saint-Roch  Church  show  s{dintered  by  it  to 
this  hour.-^ Singular;  in  old  Broglie's  time,  six  years  ago,  this  whiff  of 
grapeshot  was  promised  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  given  then ;  could 
not  have  profited  then.  Now,  however,  the  time  is  come  for  it,  and  the 
man ;  and  behold  you  have  it ;  and  the  thing  we  specifically  call  Fren^ 
Revolution  is  blown  into  space  by  it,  and  become  a  thing  that  was  I'* 
—.(Vol.  iii.  pp.  394—396.) 


«  The  history  of  the  days  of  Vendeniaife  aflbrds  a  temarkable  iMtnico 
«l  the  worthlesenees  of  ofiioial  docameMs,  as  iBdependenl  SMiroea  of 
history.  Two  ekborale  reports  of  these  events  were  freseated  to  the 
CoBveatioa--one  by  Merlin  of  Thioa? ille,  th«e  other  by  Barrai.  The 
first  never  mentkxia  Napoleon  at  all;  the  other,  once  only,  merely  an- 
nouncing his  appointment  as  second  in  command.  Barras  takes  alt  the 
credit  of  the  military  operations  to  himself;  and  if  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon had  ended  there,  Barras  would  certainly  have  kept  it* 
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Art.  V, — I.  Collier's  New  Fads  regarding  the  Life  ofShak- 
epearej  1835  ;  and  New  Anecdotes  regarding  the  Works  ttf 
Shakspearef  1836. 

2.  BoADEH  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspearey  1837. 

3.  Brown  on  the  AtUobiographical  Poems  of  Shakspeare^  1838. 

4.  Db  Quincby's  L{fe  of  Shakspeare :  (Encyclop»dia  Britaa- 
nica,  1840*) 

1.  Collier's  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry ^  1831, 

2,  Dyce's  Editions  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Peelcy  1829  ; 
and  of  Robert  Greene^  1831  • 

3,  CouRTBNAY*8  Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Skak- 
spearey  1840, 

4.  The  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  ;  edited  by 
Charles  Knight.  {Uncompleted.) 

1.  Mrs  Jabieson's  Characteristics  of  Women^  1832. 

2.  Coleridge's  Literary  RemainSy  (vol.  ii.)  1836. 

3.  Hallam's  Literatnre  of  the  Fifteenthy  Sixteenthy  and  Seventeenth 
Centuriesy  (vols.  ii.  and  iii.)  1839. 

1.  Tieck's  Dramaivrgische  Blatter:  Breslauy  1826. 

2.  Horn's  Shakspeare^s  SchauspieU  Erldutert:  Leipzig^  1823- 
1831. 

3.  Ulrici  Ueber  Shakspeare's  dramatische  Kunsty  und  sein  Ver- 
haltniss  zu  Calderon  und  Goethe:  HaUcy  1839. 

Tn  no  way,  perhaps,  could  one  be  enabled  to  comprehend  so 
^  readily  the  revolutions  of  English  literature  since  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  by  examining  the  amount,  and 
method,  and  spirit  of  the  study,  which,  in  each  of  the  principal 
stages  of  the  period,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  works  of 
Shakspeare.  Not  only  in  the  drama,  but  in  every  other  walk 
of  poetical  art,  the  degree  of  genuine  excellence  has  always  been 
exactly  proportional  to  the  closeness  of  the  approach  towards  a 
just  appreciation  of  those  masterpieces.  In  criticism  again, 
ever  since  the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  that  science  among  us, 
the  writings  of  the  great  dramatist  have  been  a  text  on  which 
no  one  has  refrained  from  commenting ;  and  the  very  names  of 
the  books  which  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  their  elucida- 
tion form  a  considerable  volume.  But,  in  regard  to  the  poet's 
critics,  that  is  true  which  some  of  them  have  rashly  said  regard- 
ing himself.  They  have  written  both  much  better  and  much 
worse  than  any  others  of  their  class.     In  their  ranks  are  enrolled 
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many  tnen  of  genius  as  well  as  learning,  who,  attracted  towards 
the  greatest  of  modem  poets  by  the  same  irresistible*  fascination 
wbidi  assembled  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of  ancient  Greece 
in  homage  around  the  throne  of  Homer,  are  fair  representatives 
of  the  literature  of  their  times,  in  its  strength  not  less  than  in  its 
weakness.  But  others  there  are,  lower  than  helots  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  triumphal  car 
as  their  only  means  of  reaching  notoriety ;  and  these  men,  re- 
sembling in  their  intrusion  lazy  schoolboys  who  cling  to  the 
back  of  a  sta^e-coach,  resemble  them  also  in  the  chance  they 
have  of  obtaining  conveyance  to  their  destination,  at  the  expense 
of  certain  contempt  and  probable  punishment  from  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  vehicle. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  the  strongest  of  testimonies 
to  the  majesty  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said  of  him  in  times  when  he  was  most  depreciated 
because  least  understood.  No  one  endowed  with  even  a  glim- 
mering of  poetical  feeling  has  ever  studied  the  poet,  and  at- 
tempted to  enunciate  his  own  impressions,  without  betraying  the 
operation  of  the  spell  which  the  great  magician  had  worked. 
Let  his  philosophy  have  been  the  shallowest  possible — his  theo- 
ries of  dramatic  art  the  most  thoroughly  erroneous — his  purpose  in 
commenting  the  most  decidedly  hostile, — the  mind  of  the  critic  is 
overborne  by  an  influence  not  to  be  resisted.  He  who  came  to 
scoff  or  cavil  remains  to  admire  and  reverence ;  and  his  words  are 
like  those  pf  a  false  prophet,  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
utter  truth.  We  cannot  pause  to  indicate  how  this  incon- 
gruity appears,  amidst  the  indifference  of  the  period  between  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  light  of  nature  often  shone  throug^h  during  the  revolu- 
tionary age,  when  political  emancipation  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  gloomy  puritanism,  and  when  stem  realities  chased  the 
illusions  of  imagination ;  and  not  less  frequently  did  it  emerge 
in  the  yet  darker  time  that  followed,  when  the  restored  monarchy, 
like  a  ship  infected  with  the  plague,  brought  with  it'  a  corrup- 
tion that  degraded  equally  literature,  morality,  and  religion. 

But  our  purpose  invites  us  to  bestow  more  particuUr  notice 
on  the  same  phenomenon,  as  it  presented  itself  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  science  and  letters,  not  less  than  in 
political  enquiry,  the  spirit  of  the  time  was  that  of  negation. 
The  institutions  of  states,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  the 
monuments  of  literature  and  art — all  Aings,  in  short,  that 
advanced  a  claim  to  reverence — were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
understanding,  and  required  to  prove  the  grounds  of  Uie  demand 
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they  made.  The  twk  allotted  to  thoie  generadoos  was  that  of 
pioneers  employed  in  removing — slowlVf  liiently,  and  in  part 
unconsciousr)^ — ^the  rubbish  whieh  choked  up  the  path  of  mankind; 
and  it  was  unavoidable,  especially  in  the  departments  of  thougbt 
most  alien  to  such  a  cold  and  practical  temper,  that  nothing 
new  could  be  built  up,  if,  indeed,  much  that  was  old  and  good 
did  not  perish  by  violence  or  neglect.  In  the  iielles-iettres,  the 
character  of  the  original  works  to  which  the  times  gave  birth, 
was  reproduced  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  entertained  in  regard 
to  masterpieces  already  existing.  Pope  attempted  to  judge 
Shakspeare  by  the  rules  of  didactic  poetry  ;  Warburton  was 
satisfied  that  the  player  of  Elizabeth's  court  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Exercitations  of  Julius  Csssar  Scaliger ;  and 
Johnson  never  read  Othello  till  he  had  written  Irene.  All  the 
leading  commentators  on  the  poet's  works  in  those  days,  presented, 
in  their  views  regarding  him,  contradictions  that  are  curiously 
amusing  ;  and  it  is  to  these  Uiat  we  wish  to  call  attention.  As 
long  as  their  eye  is  on  the  book,  they  perceive  peouliaritieB  net 
justifiable  by  any  rules  which  they  were  accustomed  to  recognise 
as  binding ;  when  they  attempt  to  bring  each  drama  as  a  whole 
to  the  test  which  they  conceived  to  be  applicable,  they  discover 
things  not  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy ;  and  almost  every  opin- 
ion of  theirs,  whieh  either  involves  a  critical  analysis,  or  appeals 
to  general  principles  of  composition,  is  a  censure  on  the  poet — 
often  severe,  and  sometimes  even  compassionately  contemptuous. 
But,  amidst  all  this  dogmatical  self-suiBdency,  the  heart  is  in 
rebellion.  Even  in  the  midst  of  what  is  intended  for  reproof,  an 
admiration  breaks  out  to  confute  the  censurer ;  and  if  a  tempta- 
tion ever  occurs  to  desert  analytical  enquiries,  and  to  speak  of 
Shakspeare  simply  in  reference  to  the  impression  which  his  works 
leave  on  the  mind,  the  triumph  of  natural  fieeling  over  artificial 
training  is  instantaneous  and  complete.  The  secret  Influence, 
warming  to  an  eloquence  beyond  Itself  the  sparkling  imagination 
of  Pope,  breathes  soul  into  the  doll  brain  of  Theobald ;  it  makes 
Johnson  sometimes  descend  from  his  pedagogic  chair,  and  reve- 
rently stoop  to  acknowledge  himself  the  pupil ;  and  on  a  few 
memorable  occasions  it  dictates  Intelligible  words  to  the  pea  of 
Capell,  the  Impotent  organ  of  a  sensitive  and  discerning  mind. 
Two  other  circumstances  must  be  remarked  in  reeard  to  &e  esti- 
mation in  which  Shakspeare  was  held  amoM^  us  during  the  laat 
century.  However  far  he  may  have  seemed  to  his  critics  to  fisdl 
short  of  their  standard  of  absolute  perfection,  they  are  unanimons 
in  assigrning  to  him  the  first  place  relativehr  to  all  other  dramatic 
poets ;  and  farther,  the  judgment  thus  formally  pronounced  was 
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not  merely  confirmed  by  the  public  voice,  but  was  asscBted  td 
with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  which  probably  surprised  the  very 
originators  of  it.  That  feeling,  though  its  symptoms  were  some- 
times a  little  ludicrous,  was  the  most  encouraging  phenomenon 
of  the  literature  of  the  age. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Shakspeare's  in- 
fluence on  our  literature  has  been  very  great ;  and  the  recognition 
of  his  supremacy  not  only  more  unqaalified,  but  more  intelligent 
than  ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so  apt  to  infect  periodical 
writing,  the  veneratioi^  for  the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  risen  to 
a  height  which  amounts  literally  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
safest  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works  of  genius ; 
and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is  excluded  by  that  inquir- 
ing temper,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  literature  in  our  times,  as 
is  its  appearance  of  comparative  animation. 

The  growth  of  that  philosophical  spirit,  which  seeks  to  gain 
the  proper  point  of  view  for  contemplating  a  literary  monument  as 
a  whole,  instead  of  poring  microscopically  over  the  details  of  parts, 
has  led  by  necessity  to  the  most  important  of  all  advances  which 
have  been  made  towards  a  full  appreciation  of  Shakspeare.  It  is 
now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  the  tone  which  was 
ortoe  so  commonly  adopted  towards  him ; — as  being  one  whose 
genius  was  accompanied  by  the  most  lamentable  deficiency  both 
in  taste  and  judgment,  and  whose  works  owed  their  excellence  to 
a  felicitous  chance,  which  the  design  of  the  writer  had  little,  if 
any,  share  in  modifying.  Opinions  like  this  were  quite  consis- 
tent in  such  men  as  were  blind  to  all  merit  in  him,  except  those 
overwhelming  bursts  of  strength  which  made  Diderot  give  to 
him  the  nickname  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  suggested  to  Voltaire 
his  description  of  the  drunken  savage.  But  to  those  who  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  thinking  and  feeling  justly,  the  assumptions 
involved  in  the  opinions  must  have  sometimes  appeared  to  contain 
very  strange  self-contradictions.  It  was,  in  truth,  very  marvel- 
lous that  he,  whose  imagination  poured  forth  at  one  moment 
strains  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  poetry,  should  in  the  next  in- 
stant mar  their  effect  by  transgressing  the  most  authoritatively 
fixed  boundaries  of  his  art ;  it  was  very  marvellous  that  he,  who 
knew  how  to  paint  human  passions  with  a  vigour  and  animation 
never  previously  reached,  should  often  throw  over  the  pictures 
thus  admirably  outlined,  the  chilling  eurtain  of  quibbles  or  anti- 
theses ;  it  was  very  marvellous  that  he,  who  sometimes  showed 
himself  capable  of  sustaining  emotion  at  its  utmost  height  through 
whole  Boenes,  should  immediately  endeavour  to  make  us  f(H'gfet 
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the  impression  by  gross  buffoonery :  but  marvellous  above  all 
marvels  was  it,  that  he,  whose  distinguishing  excellence  wba  the 
dramatic  faculty  of  comprehending  and  representing  human  cha- 
racter in  allits  varieties — afaculty implyingreflection,  and  patience, 
and  design,  as  well  as  imaginative  activity — should  in  devising- 
and  arranging  the   works  where  his  personages  were  to   find 
their  field  of  action,  lose  all  these  powers  of  mind,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  by  mere  chance,  or  indiscriminate  imitation* 
All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  were  very 
mysterious ;  and  our  forefathers,  whatever  difficulties  may  have 
precluded  them    from    the    solution,    Wjsre  not  always   blind 
to  the  desirableness  of  attaining  it.     In  regard  to  all  the  main 
difficulties,  excepting  the  last,  one  or  more  among  the  commen- 
tators and  critics  of  last  century  mi^ht  be  cited,  who  defended  the 
poet  on  the  ground,  that  the  qualities  on  which  the  charges  were 
founded  did  not  constitute  the  faults  to  which  they  were  said  to 
amount.   Indeed,  upon  several  of  the  points, — especially  the  ima- 
ginative tone  of  so  many  fli&^hts  in  the  passionate  dialogue,  and  the 
mixture  of  seriousness  with  what  is,  or  seems  to  be,  mirth, — the 
vindication  was  theoretically  so  complete  that  our  own  times  have 
added  to  it  nothing  material.     But  no  one  took  up  this  most  im- 
portant enquiry  unless  accidentally  and  by  piecemeal ;  and  as  to 
the  plan  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  it  was  either  positively  asserted 
or  silently  admitted  that  he  had  showed  himself  to  be,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  quite  unskilful  and  unsatisfactory.    Even  here, 
however,  we  must  not  suppose  that  nothing  was  done.     Pope 
himself,  one  of  those  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  poet's  dramatic  forms,  expressed  the  relation  betwixt 
them  and  wbat  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  pleased  to  call 
the  regular  drama,  by  the  very  same  similitude  which  has  been  so 
often  used  in  our  own  time  ; — comparing  the  one  class  of  works 
to  modern  buildings  imitative  of  the  antique,  and  the  other  to 
Gothic  piles,  incongruously,  yet  solemnly  grand.   The  prejudice 
in  favour  of  strict  regularity  hardly  survived  his  generation. 
Of  the  three  unities  of  the  French  stage,  the  two  elder,  those  of 
time  and  place,  were  in  the  last  stage  of  sickliness,  when  a  blow 
from  the  club  of  Samuel  Johnson  dispatched  both  of  them  out- 
right ;  although  the  youngest  monster,  misnamed  unity  of  action, 
was  not  suspected  by  Lexiphanes  of  being  merely  a  mischievous 

f)retender;  and  was  therefore  left  by  him  alive,  to  gnaw  a  little 
onger  at  the  vitals  of  dramatic  poetry.  After  all  the  admissions 
that  were  made,  (and  some  of  them  were  very  broad  ones,)  as  to 
the  degree  of  license  in  plan  which  was  consistent  with  the  essence 
of  the  modern  drama,  it  was  still  confessed  that  Shakspeare  had 
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transgressed  even  the  widest  of  all  allowable  limits ;  and,  ex- 
cepting some  strong  positions  laid  down  generally  by  Johnson, 
to  be  contradicted  by  himself  in  detail,  we  recollect  nothing  that 
goes  farther  towards  a  defence  of  the  poet  on  this  ground,  than 
the  assertion  of  Lord  Karnes,  made  peremptorily,  but  not  followed 
out  to  its  consequences,  that  in  all  his  works  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  single  barren  scene, — not  a  single  scene  which  does  not 
serve  a  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  our  own  age  the  conviction  has  gradually  forced 
its  way,  from  the  closets  of  a  few  philosophical  critics,  to  the  minds 
of  all  enlightened  students  of  literature,  that  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare  not  only  belong  to  a  class  which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  but 
are  in  that  class  the  highest  of  all  models  either  existing  or 
possible.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  both  of  this  belief,  and 
of  that  improvement  in  the  philosophy  of  criticism  to  which  we 
owe  it,  that  the  admirable  result  thus  admitted  to  have  been 

E reduced,  should  be  referred  not  to  chance,  or  blind  instinct, 
ut  to  intelligent  and  self-conscious  design.  The  greatest  of  all 
poets  is  reverently  acknowledged  to  have  been  also  a  consummate 
artist ;  and  any  cavils  which  have  been  raised  against  this  conclu- 
sion, affect  merely  the  manner  in  which  the  theory  has  been  stated, 
— falling  innocuous  on  the  theory  itself.  In  the  special  applica- 
tion of  the  general  proposition  there  is  more  room  for  difference. 
Still,  however,  of  all  tnose  peculiarities  which  excited  the  sur- 
prise or  disapprobation  of  older  times,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  is  now  considered  as  really  faulty,  by  any  one  entitled  to 
be  heard  in  the  matter ;  except  those  conceits  and  plays  upon 
words  which  are  so  frequent  in  most  of  the  poet's  works,  and  are 
entirely  excluded  from  none  of  them  but  Macbeth.  The  spirit 
of  the  best  criticism  on  Shakspeare  to  which  the  present  century 
has  given  birth,  is  well  exemplified  in  two  of  the  works  which 
now  lie  before  us;  proceeding  from  writers  who  may  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  to  nave,  anudst  all  dissimilarities,  understood 
him  more  adec^uately  than  any  others  of  our  time.  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, the  earhest  of  those  who  preached  systematically  among 
us  the  sound  doctrine,  belongs  essentially  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  in  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness — in  that  which  is 
permanent  and  universal,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  but  evanes-, 
cent  and  accidental.  He  is  the  most  renowned  representative  of\ 
the  school  which  professes  for  the  *6tar  of  poets'  a  reverence  all  * 
but  unconditional ; — fixing  its  glance  eagerly  on  his  excellencies, 
and  adverting  to  any  possible  defects  not  only  rarely  and  reluc- 
tantly, but  with  a  self-distrust  which  feels,  as  tnis  writer  has  more 
than  once  expressed  it,  that  what  now  seems  a  fault  may  upon 
more  mature  study  appear  to  be  a  beauty.    A  tone  of  criticism. 
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equally  cheerful  in  its  acknowledgment  of  excellence,  and  realljr 
not  less  warm  in  its  admiration,  but  considerably  more  discrimi- 
native in  its  judgments,  and  more  willing  to  allow  weight  to  CM)n- 
siderations  derived  from  historical  views  of  literature,  pervades 
those  strongly  conceived  and  finely  expressed  observations  by 
Mr  Hallam,  whose  ralue  is  impaired  by  nothing  save  the  con- 
ciseness forced  on  the  writer  by  the  objects  and  plan  of  his 
work. 

<  Let  me  now/  says  the  former, '  proceed  to  destroy,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  my  power,  the  popular  notion  that  Shakspeare  was  a  great  dramatist  by 
mere  instinct ;  that  he  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite,  and  sank  below 
men  of  second  or  third-rate  power  when  he  attempted  aught  beside  the 
drama — even  as  bees  construct  their  cells  and  manufiacture  their  honey 
to  admirable  perfection,  but  would  in  vain  attempt  to  build  a  nest.  *  * 
*#•«*•«  However  inferior  in  ability  1  may  be  to  some 
who  have  followed  me,  I  own  I  am  proud  that  I  was  the  first  in  time 
who  publicly  demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the 
supposed  irregularity  and  extravagances  of  Shakspeare  were  the  mere 
dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because  it  bad  not  the  di* 
mensions  of  the  swan.  In  all  the  successive  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
by  me  since  my  first  attempt  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  has  been,  and 
it  still  remains,  my  object  to  prove,  that  in  all  points,  from  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  minute,  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  is  commensu- 
rate with  his  genius  ;  nay,  that  his  genius  reveals  itself  in  his  judgment 
as  in  its  most  exalted  form.  And  the  more  gladly  do  I  recur  to  this 
subject,  from  the  clear  conviction  that  to  judge  aright,  and  with  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  concerning  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  implies  the  power  and  the  means  of  judging  rightly  of  all 
otiier  works  of  intellect,  those  of  abstract  science  alone  excepted.  *  * 
*  *  The  true  ground  of  the  mistake  lies  in  the  confounding  mecha- 
nical regularity  with  organic  form.  The  form  is  mechanic,  when  on  any 
given  material  we  impress  a  predetermined  form,  not  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  properties  of  the  material ;  as  when  to  a  mass  of  wet  clay  we 
give  whatever  shape  we  wish  it  to  retain  when  hardened.  The  organic 
form  on  the  other  hand  is  innate  :  it  shapes,  as  it  develops  itself,  from 
within ;  and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  perfection  of  its  outward  form.  Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the 
form.  Nature,  the  prime  genial  artist,  inexhaustible  in  diverse  powers, 
is  equally  inexhaustible  in  forms ;  each  exterior  is  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  being  within,  its  true  image  reflected  and  thrown  out 
from  the  concave  mirror ;  and  even  such  is  the  appropriate  excellence 
of  her  chosen  poet,  of  our  own  Shakspeare,  himself  a  nature  humanizedi 
a  genial  understanding  directing,  selt-consciously,  a  power  and  an  im<* 
plicit  wisdom  deeper  even  than  our  consciousness.  I  greatly  dislike 
beauties  and  selections  in  general ;  but,  as  proof  positive  of  his  unri- 
valled excellence,  I  should  like  to  try  Shakspeare  by  this  criterion. 
Make  out  your  amplest  catalogue  of  all  the  human  Unities,  as  reason  or 
the  mond  law,  the  will,  the  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  called 
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the  conacieDcti,  the  uoderttanding  or  prudence,  wit,  fancy,  iinagin»tion, 
judgment— and  then  of  the  objects  on  which  these  are  to  be  employed,  as 
the  beauties,  the  terrors,  and  the  seeming  caprices  of  nature,  the  realities 
and  the  capabilities,  that  is,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  of  the  human  mind, 
conceived  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  social  being,  as  in  innocence  or  in 
guilt,  in  a  play-paradise  or  in  a  war- field  of  temptation — and  then  com- 
pare with  Shakspearei  under  each  of  these  heads,  all  or  any  of  the  writers 
lA  proee  or  verse  that  have  ever  lived  t  Who  that  is  competent  to  judge, 
doubts  the  result  ?  And  ask  your  own  hearts— 4isk  your  own  common 
sense-— to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  man  being — I  say  not  the 
drunken  savage  of  that  wretched  sciolist  whom  Frenchmen,  to  their 
shamOf  have  honoured  before  their  elder  and  better  worthies — but  the 
anomalousy  the  wild,  the  irregular  genius  of  our  daily  criticism  I  What  I 
Are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport  ?  Or,  I  speak  reverently,  does  God 
choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey  divine  truths- to  man  p  •  *  •  • 
That  law  of  unity  which  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  factitious  ne- 
cessity of  custom,  but  in  nature  itsllf,  the  unity  of  feeling,  is  every  where 
and  at  all  times  observed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.  Read  Romeo  and 
Juliet— all  is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  follies,  its  virtues,  its 
precipitancies ;  spring  with  its  odours,  its  fiowers,  and  its  transiency ; 
It  is  one  and  the  same  feeling  that  commences,  goes  through,  and  ends 
the  play.  •  «  •  •  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
large  on  the  subject  of  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  as 
applied  to  the  drama  in  the  abstract,  and  to  the  particular  stage  for  which 
Shakspeare  wrote,  as  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  written  for  any  stage 
but  that  of  the  universal  mind*  I  hope  I  have  in  some  measure  sue* 
ceeded  in  demonstrating,  that  the  former  two,  instead  of  being  rules, 
were  mere  inconveniences  attaehed  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Athe- 
nian drama  ;  that  the  last  alone  deserved  the  name  of  a  principle  ;  and 
that  in  the  preservation  of  this  unity  Sbakspear^  stood  pre-eminent* 
Yet,  instead  of  unity  of  action,  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  more  appro- 
priate, though  scholastic  and  uncouth  words,  homogeneity,  proportion- 
ateness,  and  totality  of  interest— -expressions  which  involve  the  distinc- 
tion, or  rather  the  essential  difference,  betwixt  the  shaping  skill  of  me- 
chanical talent  and  the  creative,  productive,  life- power  of  inspired 
genius*  In  the  former,  each  part  is  separately  conceived,  and  then,  by 
a  succeeding  act,  put  together,  not  as  watches  are  made  for  wholesale, 
(for  there  each  part  supposes  a  preconception  of  the  whole  in  some  mind,) 
but  more  like  pictures  on  a  motley  screen.  Whence  arises  the  harmony 
thai  strikes  us  in  the  wiMeet  natural  landscape»— iti  the  relative  shapee 
of  rocks — the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the 
leaves  of  the  beech  arid  the  oak,  the  stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of 
the  birch  and  other  mountain  treesy  varying  from  Verging  autumn  to 
returning  spring— compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  num- 
ber of  artificial  pkmtatiotts  ?  From  this  ^^that  the  natural  landscape  is 
effected,  m  it  were*  by  a  singlo  energy  modified  ab  intrm  in  each  eoni- 
ponent  part.''^CoLXRii>QB'8  Literary  Remaim,  vol.  iu)^ 

*  The  name  of  Shakspeare,'  iays  Mr  HaDam,  <  is  the  greatest  in  our 
Hterature^t  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.    No  man  ever  came  near 
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to  him  in  the  creatiTe  powers  of  the  mind ;  no  man  had  ewr  Rodi 
strength  at  once,  and  snch  rariety  of  imagination.  Coleridfe  has  moet 
felidtooslj  applied  to  him  a  Greek  epithet,  giren  before  to  I  know  not 
whom,  certainly  none  so  deterring  of  it,  /ftvft*909f,  the  thonsand-eonled 
Shakspeare.  The  number  of  characters  in  his  plays  it  attonithingly 
mat,  withont  reckoning  those  who,  although  trantient,  hare  often  their 
indiridnality,  all  dittinct,  all  types  of  human  life  in  well-defined  differ- 
ences. Yet  he  never  takes  an  abstract  quality  to  embody  it,  acaroely 
perhaps  a  definite  condition  of  manners,  as  Jonson  does ;  nor  did  he  draw 
much,  as  I  conceive,  from  living  models ;  there  is  no  manifest  appearance 
of  personal  caricature  in  his  comedies,  though  in  some  slight  traits  of 
character  this  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  cMe.  Above  all,  nc«* 
ther  he  nor  his  contemporaries  wrote  for  the  stage,  in  the  worst  though 
most  literal,  and  of  late  years  the  most  usual  sense :  making  the  servants 
and  handmaids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it,  and  limiting  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  poet*s  mind  to  those  of  the  performers.  If  this  poverty 
of  the  representative  department  of  the  drama  had  hung  like  an  incum- 
bent fiend  on  the  creative  newer  of  Shakspeare,  how  would  he  have 
poured  forth  with  such  inexhaustible  prodigality,  the  vast  diversity  of 
characters  that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays?  This  it  is  in  which  he 
leaves  far  behind,  not  the  dramatbts  alone,  but  all  writers  of  fiction. 
Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians  of  Greece,  the  poets  of  Italy, 
Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moliere,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richardson, 
Scott,  the  romancers  of  the  elder  or  later  schools,— one  man  has  far  more 
than  surpassed  them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  others  may 
have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him  in  grace  and 
purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of  his  feults  :  but  the  philo- 
sophy of  Shakspeare,  his  intimate  searching  out  of  the  human  heart, 
whether  in  the  gnomic  form  of  sentence,  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition 
of  character,  is  a  gift  peculiariy  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting, 
very  little  manifested,  in  comparisdh  with  him,  by  the  English  dramatists 
of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  period  whom  we  are  about  to  approach. 
< — These  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  are  hardly  less  inferior 
to  Shakspeare  in  judgment.  To  this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  be- 
cause foreign  writers,  and  sometimes  our  own,  have  imputed  an  extraor- 
dinary barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  an 
age  sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  entertainments,  and  are  of  course 
to  be  classed  with  what  is  called  the  romantic  school,  which  has  hardly 
yet  shaken  off  that  reproach.  But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays 
anterior  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  subsequent 
to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the  civil  war,  will  pretend 
to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regularity,  in  regard  to  every  thing  where 
regularity  can  be  desired,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these,  (perhaps  in  all 
the  tragedies,)  than  in  his  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure.  The  plots  in  these  are  ex- 
cellently constructed,  and  in  some  with  uncommon  artifioe.  But  even 
where  an  analysis  of  the  story  might  excite  criticism,  there  is  generally 
a  unity  of  interest  which  tones  the  whole.    The  Winter*8  Tale  is  not  a 
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QKNlel  to  foUour,  bat  we  feel  that  the  Winter's  Tale  is  a  single  storj:  it 
ia  even  managed  as  such  with  consummate  skill.  It  is  another  proof  of 
Sbakspeare's  iudgmenty  that  he  has  given  action  enough  to  his  comedies 
without  the  bustling  intricacy  of  the  Spanish  stage.  If  his  plots  hare 
any  little  obscurity  in  some  parts,  it  is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history 
too  minutely.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  &r  of  late 
years,  that  Drake,  and  perhaps  greater  authorities^  have  been  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  any  hmU  in  his  plays.  This,  however,- is  an  extrava- 
gance, rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than  honourable  to  the  poet.  Be- 
tides the  blemishes  of  construction  in  some  of  his  plots,  which  are  par- 
donable, but  still  blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  conceits 
and  quibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  his  scenes,  and  take  off  from  the 
passion  he  would  excite.'— (Hall am's  Hisiort/  of  Literaiurtf  vol.  iii.) 

While  the  opinions  of  Shakspeare's  own  countrymen,  regard- 
ing him,  were  undergoing  the  progress  which  has  been  thus 
hastily  sketched,  his  works  had  found  their  way  both  into  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  and  the  closets  orthe  students  of  Germany, 

But  between  the  criticism  of  France  and  that  of  England,  m  the 
matter  of  dramatic  poetry,  there  has  taken  place,  down  to  our  own 
times,  neither  action  nor  reaction  to  any  extent  at  all  material ; 
and  it  would  be  a  task  not  less  unpleasant  than  unprofitable,  to 
expose  the  alternate  insolence,  timidity,  and  coldness,  which 
characterise  every  thing  that  was  said  of  our  g^eat  poet  in  that 
country,  during  the  eignteenth  century.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  pass  over  in  equal  silence,  the  attacks  of  Voltaire 
and  the  defence  by  La  Place — the  translations  and  analyses  of 
Le  Tourneur,  and  the  showy  imitations  of  Ducis.  We  have 
greater  reluctance  in  avowing  our  conviction,  which  nothing  re- 
cently presented  to  our  notice  has  been  able  to  shake,,  that  even 
in  our  own  day,  the  views  of  our  continental  neighbours  regard- 
ing Shakspeare  are  eminently  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
will  not,  indeed,  do  the  French  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  the 
opinion  of  their  intelligent  students  of  literature  is  fitly  repre- 
sented by  the  latest  work  on  the  subject,  which  we  have  hap- 
pened to  see — the  Essais  LittSraires  of  an  impertinently  clever 
gentleman,  calling  himself  Monsieur  Paul  Duport ;  and  from  the 
tone  which  now  prevails  in  much  of  their  periodical  criticism,  as 
well  as  from  the  state  of  their  national  stage,  (unpromising  as  in 
most  respects  it  is,)  we  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  public 
mind  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  creed  entertained  by  those 
who  are  regarded  as  the  authoritative  expounders  of  the  laws  of 
literary  composition.  But  still,  when  we  glance  downwards  alon^ 
the  list  of  eminent  names  which  have,  there,  as  elsewhere,  ranged 
themselves  around  Shakspeare  as  a  centre,  during^  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  decided  symptoms 
of  an  approach  to  philosophical  appreciation.    Madame  de  Staelf 
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at  the  beginning^  of  the  period,  and  M.  Villemain,  not  far  from 
its  close,  satisfy  us  quite  as  little  as  M,  Charles  Dupin,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  Much  strength  of  thought  there  is, 
much  acuteness  of  analysis,  much  warmth  of  admiration,  and  much 
brilliant  eloquence  of  style,  and  from  such  writers  as  these  or  M. 
Guizot,  nothing  less  could  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  point  at 
which  all  of  them  seem  to  stand  is  very  little  removed  from  that 
which  was  occupied  by  the  best  of  our  own  critics,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  classes  of  writers  admire, 
but  both  admire  in  spite  of  themselves :  both  are  irresistibly  hur- 
ried along  by  the  power  of  the  poet,  but  both  avow  that  the 
feeling  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  their  deliberate  judgment. 

In  Germany,  the  reception  of  Shakspear^  has  been  remarkably 
different.  At  the  present  day,  in  fact,  our  Teutonic  kinsmen  are 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  assertions,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  aesthetical  work  entered  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  fair  at  Leipzig : — First,  that  the  Germans  understand  Shak- 
speare  infinitely  better  than  his  own  countrymen  do;  secondly,  that 
ao  far  as  the  English  do  understand  him,  the  Germans  are  the 
teachers  to  whom  they  owe  their  knowledge.  The  latter  allega- 
tion is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  former ;  but  neither  is  true  in 
the  sense  intended  by  most  of  those  who  make  them. 

The  leading  purpose  of  these  remarks  forbids  us  to  enter  on 
such  a  retrospect  as  would  be  necessary,  for  setting  in  a  clear 
light  the  state  of  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  in  Germany,  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  will  not  quote,  as  fair  specimens,  the 
stupid  carelessness  of  Benthem  in  the  beginning  of  that  age ;  nor, 
from  the  middle  of  it,  the  pedantic  condescension  of  Jbcher,  nor 
the  avowed  contempt  expressed  by  no  less  learned  a  man  than 
Gottsched ;  but  we  would  remind  our  foreign  friends,  that,  if  they 
disavow  dicta  which  those  writers  were  able  to  impose  on  the  public 
of  their  own  nation  as  sound  criticism,  the  English  both  disclaim 
now,  and  treated  with  utter  disregard  at  the  time,  not  only  all  that 
was  said  by  the  Rymers  and  Gildons,  and  others  of  the  same 
species,  but  much  also  that  was  farthest  wrong  in  the  specula** 
tions  of  the  better  commentators.  In  that  age,  however,  there 
wpeared  in  Germanv  two  thinkers  entitled  to  rank  far  above  any 
other  critics  whom  Europe  had  then  to  show — thinkers,  indeed, 
who  are  thefounders  of  all  that  philosophy  which  the  art  of  criticism 
in  their  nation  has  since  so  strongly  displayed.  The  extraordinary 
mind  of  Lessing,  equally  clear,  acute,  profound,  and  sensitive,  scat- 
tered  the  exotic  prejudices  that  deformed  the  literature  of  his  time, 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  which,  as  they  fell,  arranged  themselves, 
as  if  by  ehance,  into  the  elements  of  a  novel  system.  The  intel- 
lect of  Herdery  If ss  analytical  but  more  originally  creative,  at  the 
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same  time  completed  the  work  of  demolition^  and  commenced 
with  forethought  that  of  reconstruction.  Both  attached  them- 
selves enthusiastically  to  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
poetry^  and  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare^  m  the  highest  model  in 
the  art ;  and  while  Lessing^s  labours  in  this  department  are,  with 
incidental  exceptions,  purely  polemical,  much  of  Herder^s  k  of  a 
more  positive  cast.  In  truths  one  essay  of  the  latter,  published 
in  1773,  contains  the  whole  substance  of  those  theories  which 
were  afterwards  promulgated,  in  an  extended  form,  by  the  Schle- 
gels.  But  the  voices  of  those  great  men  sounded  in  a  wilderness, 
Wieland,  who  had  begun  to  aid  them,  deserted  the  cause  in  de* 
spair  ;  and  Escbenburg,  who  completed  and  continued  Wieland's 
translation  of  Shakspeare,  and  also  published  a  separate  work  on 
the  poet,  was,  though  no  weakling,  yet  unequal  to  the  contest. 
Meanwhile,  however,  under  such  auspices,  arose  that  national 
school  of  poetry,  of  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  heads. 
Shakspeare's  genius  was  the  sun  that  developed  the  germs  of  The 
Itobbers,  of  pTallefuteinf  and  of  Gotz  of  Berliehingen ;  and  a 
whole  people,  proud  of  possessing  at  length  a  poetical  literature 
of  their  own,  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  but  increased 
by  imperfection  of  knowledge,  him  whom  their  own  admired 
poets  thankfully  acknowledged  to  have  been  their  teacher  and 
example.  This  progression  of  events  was  closed  by  William 
Schlegel's  works.  His  translation  of  most  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
perhaps  the  very  best  poetical  version  ever  executed,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  celebrated  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature^ 
and  by  those  other  critical  treatises,  of  which  the  lectures  were 
the  completion. 

Of  that  which  has  been  done  for  Shakspeare,  in  the  present 
century,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Germany,  a  notion,  though 
not  a  complete  one,  may  be  derived  from  the  list  of  works  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  The  catalogue  is  of  course  a  mere  selec^ 
tion,  even  for  the  comparatively  recent  period  it  embraces ;  and 
in  both  countries  the  preceding  twentv-nve  years  of  the  age  pro- 
duced much  that  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  With  us^  indeed, 
as  well  as  abroad,  the  increasing  admiration  for  Shakspeare  has 
been  not  so  properly  a  lesson  taught  directly  by  formal  disserta^ 
tions,  as  a  result  insinuated  by  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  classes 
of  poetry,  and  gaining  strength  as  the  influence  of  that  poetry 
difl'used  itself.  But  with  us,  not  only  in  the  inventive  literature 
of  the  period  which  has  just  closed,  but  in  its  incidental  criti- 
cisms, there  was  much  that  formed  a  necessary  disqualification  for 
direct  or  instant  action  on  the  public  mind.  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  whose  opinions  regarding  Shakspeare  had  assumed  a 
philosophical  consistency  before  the  German  critics  became  at  till 
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known  among  us,  were  the  very  men  whose  lessons  were  least 
Intelligible  and  least  acceptable;  and  while  the  Schlegels  and 
their  friends  were  able  to  form  a  school  which  was  extensively 
popular,  early  in  the  century,  it  would  be  dilBcult  to  trace  any 
very  strong  impression  made  in  our  own  literature  at  large  till  the 
appearance  of  Hazlitt's  dramatic  criticisms.  With  eccentricities 
in  thinking  which  sometimes  led  him  aside  from  the  goal,  while 
meaner  men  reached  it  by  plodding  on  blindfold — with  a  want  of 
perfect  harmony  in  feeling,  which  made  not  a  little  in  the  world  of 
poetry  an  absolute  blank  to  his  intellect — this  writer  yet  possessed, 
in  his  clear  appreciation  of  the  essential  elements  of  dramatic  and 
poetical  art,  and  in  the  eloquence  and  moral  vigour  with  which 
all  his  views  were  stated,  such  qualifications  for  expounding  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  as  no  one  in  Britain  had  previously 
exhibited  in  combination. 

Every  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  concurred  in  forwarding  the 
result.  The  minds  of  our  most  eminent  literary  men  became 
imbued  with  just  notions  of  dramatic  theory  ;  our  ancient  stage 
was  the  avowed  model  on  which  were  founded  dramatic  works  of 
high  genius ;  the  dramatic  monuments  of  our  golden  age  were 
zealously  studied,  and  the  most  important  of  them  edited  with 
learning  and  talent.  The  bibliomania  of  the  day  made  a  vast 
mass  ofour  older  literature  generally  accessible,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  remedying  that  which  was  the  real  defect  of  the  older 
commentators.  The  ground  thus  long  and  anxiously  prepared 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  produced  more  than  its  first-fruits ; 
but  these  are  both  valuable  in  themselves,  and  present  a  cheering 
promise  of  future  harvests. 

Among  the  recent  works  which  have  chiefly  aimed  at  a  gen- 
eral critical  view,  the  first  place  unquestionably  belongs  to  those 
of  Coleridge,  Hallam,  and  Mrs  Jameson.  Of  the  two  latter,  it 
is  needless  to  sav  more  than  that  those  sections  of  Mr  Hallam's 
late  work  whicn  treat  of  Shakspeare  are  worthy  of  his  name, 
and  that  Mrs  Jameson's  sketches  of  the  poet's  female  characters 
are,  in  the  narrower  path  in  which  they  move,  equally  deserv-  - 
ing  of  the  popularity  they  have  attained.  Coleridge's  specula- 
tions come  before  us  in  the  same  fragmentary  shape  which 
BO  sadly  characterised  all  the  efforts  of  his  remarkable  but 
anomalous  mind.  We  have  extracts  from  lectures  of  all  dates 
Binee  1802,  partly  in  the  words  of  the  critic's  own  manu- 
ficripts,  partly  the  mere  notes  of  his  hearers ;  we  have  isolated 
memoranda,^  of  which  most  are  the  writer's  own,  but  some  are 
only  quotations;  we  have  changes  of  opinion  stated  without 
being  accounted  for,  and  hints  of  other  opinions  insufficiently 
explained.    And  yet,  for  such  readers  as  will  be  neither  repelled 
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nor  sedoced  hy  certain  of  Coleridge's  peeoHarities  both  m  style 
and  matter,  nothing  that  has  erer  beoi  said  of  Shakspeare  will 
sag^g^t  so  mach  raluable  thought  as  the  critidsms  contained  in 
the  Bemainsj  and  scattered  through  one  or  two  of  the  other  to- 
lumes  wfaicfa,  since  his  death,  hare  attempted  to  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conrersations. 

In  the  antiquarian  department,  though  too  remote  from  the  pre- 
sent date  to  require  minute  notice,  we  find  Dr  Drake's  Shakspeare 
and  His  Times  ;'»-a,  work  very  meritorious  in  its  collection  of  ftctSy 
and  written  with  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  poet ;  but  advancing 

Eretensions  to  critical  authority,  which  it  does  not  justify  either 
y  originality  or  discrimination.  Nearer  to  our  own  day  stands 
Skottowe's  Life  of  Shakspeare^  dull  but  industrious,  and  useful 
for  its  enquiries  into  the  sources  of  the  poet's  dramas.  To  Mr 
Courtenay's  recent  volumes  on  the  bbtorical  plays,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  give  even  this  qualified  commendation.  Their 
design,  indeed,  though  it  were  adequately  fulfilled,  would  add 
nothing  of  real  value  to  our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare;  since  it 
appears  a  matter  of  equally  little  moment  whether  the  poet  re- 
ceives, or  whether  he  deserves,  or  does  not  deserve,  that  credit 
for  minute  adherence  to  his  historical  authorities,  of  which  Mr 
Courtenay  insists  on  depriving  him.  But,  in  the  captious  and 
microscopic  spirit  in  wnich  toe  book  is  composed,  we  cannot 
recognise  even  the  merit  which  might  belong  to  the  proper 
execution  of  such  a  plan ;  and  we  fear  the«writer  must  rest  con- 
tented with  the  praise  of  having  amassed  an  unwieldy  heap 
of  materials,  out  of  which  others  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  gather 
something  capable  of  being  applied  to  better  uses.  We  have 
much  more  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  works  of  two  other  recent 
labourers  in  the  antiquarian  field. 

The  sagacity  and  unconquerable  industry  of  Mr  Collier  have 
added  wonderfully  to  the  stock  of  facts  regardino^  our  early  stage 
and  dramatic  literature,  and  even  regarding  the  life  of  Shak- 
speare himself;  and  both  he  and  Mr  Dyce  deserve  unqualified 
commendation  for  one  important  principle,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  first  among  us  to  perceive  the  full  value.  They 
have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  familiar  knowledge  and  just 
estimate  of  Shakspeare's  immediate  predecessors  and  early  con- 
temporaries, as  a  step  towards  the  comprehension  of  bis  own 
works,  hx  more  important  than  the  study  of  the  later  dramatists 
in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  And,  whatever  dissent 
we  might  be  obliged  to  enter  against  some  of  their  critical  conclu- 
sions, we  think  that  no  materials  ever  laid  before  the  public 
are  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  intelligent  study  of  our  im^ 
mortal  poet,  as  Mr  Dyce's  unpretending  and  exceljient  editions 
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wi  Peele  and  Greene ;  and  those  less  important  plays  of  tbe  same 
time,  which  have  been  incorporated  by  Mr  Collier  in  his  improved 
reprint  of  Dodsley's  eollection. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  had  two  edi- 
lions  of  Shakspeare's  works  laying  claim  to  critical  worth,  and 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  annotations.  That  of  182],  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  edited  by  James  Boswell  the  younger,  from 
the  materials  left  by  Malone,  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him  who  was  the  principal  compiler.  In  its  principles 
it  does  not  advance  a  single  step  beyond  those  which  nad  been 
established  previously  by  Malone  himself;  but  it  has  merit  in  its 
correction  of  the  text ;  and  its  elaborate  qndkgwm  from  the  com- 
mentators possesses  both  curiosity  and  importance  for  the  syste- 
matic student.  Mr  Knieht's  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  of  which  we 
have  yet  seen  but  a  part, Is  edited  upon  a  system  quite  dissimilar. 
Indeed  the  only  serious  faults  we  should  be  disposed  to  censure  in 
it,  are — the  excessive  fadlity  it  sometimes  exhibits  in  stating  views 
which,  however  fashionable,  cannot  be  considered  as  deserving  to 
be  permanently  recorded — and  an  occasional  inconsistency  of  opin- 
ions on  miner  points,  which,  if  it  does  not  prooeai  from  the  same 
temper  as  the  other  peculiarity,  looks  like  an  indication  of  the 
interference  of  more  than  one  mind  in  the  composition  of  the 
critical  dissertations.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  edition  promises 
to  be  the  best  we  have  yet  received ;  and,  as  a  popular  one, 
intended  not  for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
commentators,  but  for  thbse  who  simply  desire  to  be  aided  in 
their  study  of  the  poet  himself,  it  is  equally  judicious  in  its  plan, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  execution.  With  the  principles  which 
Mr  Knight  has  followed  as  to  the  state  of  the  text,  we  oordially 
and  unreservedly  agree. 

Besides  periodical  essays,  which  we  cannot  here  take  into  ac- 
count either  at  home  or  abroad,  Germany  has  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  present  generation  a  large  number  of  works  either 
devoted  exclusively  to  Shakspeare,  or  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  him.  The  names  which  are  best  known,  and  best 
deserve  to  be  so,  are  those  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  late  Franx  Horn, 
and,  more  recent  than  either,  Hermann  Ulrici. 

Horn,  a  man  of  eccentric  habits  in  thought  and  life,  was 
an  industrious  writer  of  poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  criticism. 
His  work,  in  five  volumes,  called  <  Shakspeare's  Plays  Illus- 
*  trated,'  bears  in  plan  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  less 
elaborate  essay  of  Hazlitt.  A  minute  analysis  of  every  cha- 
racter is  the  groundwork  of  the  general  views  which  are  sug- 
gested as  to  each  drama;  and,  although  many  of  these  broader 
speoulatioBs  ata  both  ingenious  and  valuable,  the  clue  is  too 
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often  lost  in  the  anxious  examination  of  details.  The  book  is 
more  seriously  injured  by  a  preralent  strangenesSf  which  is 
neither  mysticism  nor,  strictly  speaking,  even  paradox,  bat 
rather  an  unpractical  and  fantastical  view  of  life,  not  unnatural 
in  a  sickly,  studious,  and  imaginative  man.  Horn's  admira- 
tion for  the  poet  is  boundless. 

But  the  work  which  we  should  have  most  pleasure  in  believing 
to  represent  the  state  of  German  opinions,  is  Dr  Ulrici's  essay 

*  On  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  Relation  to  Calderon 

*  and  Goethe.'  The  book  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  solidly  philosophical  {neces  of  criticism  which  nave  issued 
from  the  Teutonic  school,  but,  on  its  own  absolute  merits,  an 
unusually  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare's 
works.  The  theory  upon  which  the  treatise  rests  is  assuredly 
partial  and  imperfect ;  and  also,  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  opinions 
already  received,  palpably  unsound ;  but  the  aspect  in  which  it 
presents  the  poet  of  all  nations,  is  one  which  has  been  too  often 
overlooked  among  ourselves,  and  grossly  misunderstood  by  som« 
of  the  most  celebrated  among  Ulrici's  countrymen.  The  general 
discussions,  which  make  up  a  considerable  partof  the-volume*  wt 
must  be  allowed  to  waive.  We  cannot,  especially  in  the  way  of 
commentary  on  a  German  text-book,  attempt  to  investigate  either 
the  essence  of  the  drama  in  general,  or  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  views  of  life  suggested  respectively  by  Christianity  and 
Grecian  Paganism.  The  religious  test  thus  indicated,  is  that  to 
which  the  critic  subjects  both  Shakspeare  and  the  poets  with 
whom  he  compares  him.  •  Shakspeare's  peculiar  character,'  says 
he,  *  consists  in  the  greater  puritv  and  clearness,  decision  and 

*  completeness,  with  which  tne  Christian  view  of  life  is  repre* 

*  sented  in  his  dramas.     It  consists  specially  in  this,  that  every 

*  where  the  two  great  elements  of  human  life  and  of  the  his* 
'  tory  of  the  world — the  divine  guidance  and  the  freedom  of 

<  man — stand  out  in  their  legitimate  authority,  in  organic  connex- 

<  ion  and  reciprocal  action,  and  thus  in  the  whole  fulness  of  their 

*  truth  and  reality.'  He  insists  emphatically  that  he  recognises 
in  Shakspeare's  dramas,  not  indeed  formally  taught  either  theo- 
logically or  ethically,  but  embodied  in  the  genuine  form  of  poeti- 
cal representation,  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
man,  &ndof  the  divine  grace  in  his  salvation  ; — doctrines  which,  as 
he  truly  adds,  are  altogether  left  out  of  sight  in  Goethe's  view 
of  life,  and  by  Calderon  either  misunderstood  or  unpoetically 
used.  All  this  must  be  to  many  of  us  not  a  little  startling;  but 
there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  mighty  truth,  not  merely  import- 
ant in  itself,  but  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  great  dramatist's 
t^ast  of  thought ;  a  truth  which,  in  one  sense  or  another,  dots 
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furnish  the  clue  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  riddles  in  the 
poet's  works.  In  following  out  his  own  system,  Ulrici,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  from  its  one-sidedness,  has  been  led  to 
many  conclusions  which  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  ^  but  fewer 
of  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  tne  essential  parts  of  his  theoiTy 
than  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  has  worked  it  out.  In 
seyeral  instances,  he  has  literally  resolved  the  leading  idea  in 
which  he  represents  the  unity  of  each  drama  to  consist,  into  a  sub- 
stantive enunciation  of  a  moral  precept — an  error  against  which 
he  himself  protests.  He  has  erred  still  further  in  acknowledg- 
ing, as  he  seems  to  do  almost  invariably,  the  principle  of  what 
has  been  called  poetical  justice — a  principle  not  involved  in  his 
own  system  upon  any  right  interpretation  of  it,  and  assuredly  quite 
alien  to  the  far-reaching  speculations  of  Shakspeare.  But  a  man 
who  thinks  of  poetry  as  Ulrici  thinks,  can  never  write  of  it  alto- 
geUier  unwortnily :  one  who  is  willing  to  consider  Shakspeare 
as  coming  up  to  so  lofty  a  standard,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  that 
reverence  for  genius,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  pleasure  as  well  as  all  soundness  in  criticism ;  and  the  ad- 
mirable analyses  of  the  poet's  works  which  constitute  the  latter 
half  of  the  volume,  show  the  writer  to  be  fully  qualified  for  ex- 
pounding such  a  creed. 

We  honestly  confess  that  we  have  less  pleasure  in  turning  to 
Tieck,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  among  the  recent  critics  of 
Shakspeare  in  Germany.  Of  the  inventive  works  which  Tieck 
produced  during  his  earlier  days,  we  can  express  sincere  and  hearty 
admiration ;  and  in  regard  to  our  old  dramatic  literature  to 
which  he  has  devoted  years  of  study,  he  possesses  merits  of 
most  rare  attainment  among  foreigners.  His  <  Old  English 
*  Theatre,*  his  *  School  of  Shakspeare,'  his  *  Four  Plavs  of 
<  Shakspeare,'  and  the  versions  contributed  by  him  to  a  lately 
completed  translation  of  the  poet's  dramas,  which  bears  Schlegel's 
name  and  his,  place  him  very  high  as  a  translator — not  very 
iiBur  indeed  beneath  his  coadjutor.  In  the  critical  matter,  like- 
wise, which  is  interspersed  in  those  works,  and  is  the  staple  of 
his  Dramaturgic  Journal^  while  it  is  the  best  part  of  his  Novels 
founded  on  our  poet's  life — he  exhibits  not  only  a  Yemarkable 
amount  of  the  knowledge  most  useful  for  a  commentator  on 
Shakspeare,  but  other  qualifications  too  rare  even  among  those 
who  have  best  discharged  that  office.  His  acquaintance  with  our 
tongue  is  surprisingly  ^reat — minute  enough  to  have  prompt- 
ed a  few  happy  corrections  of  the  text — though  not  sufficient- 
ly so  to  have  guarded  him  against  some  suggestions  nearly 
as  ludicrous  as  the  Frenchman's  epitaph  on  Shenstone.  His  views 
as  to  Shakspeare's  diction^  especially  in  reference  to  its  success- 
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ive  periods,  are  indeed  hypothetical  to  excess,  but  full  of  discri- 
mination and  usefulness ;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
criticism  of  style  and  language,  his  observations  deserve  very 
great  weight.    But  here,  or  at  a  point  very  little  farther  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  stop.     We  are — and  it  is  with  all  composure 
that  we  listen  to  the  charge — *  shallow,'  <  uncritical,'  *  unphiloso- 
*  phical  Englishmen.'      We  are  all,   in  short,   that   lieck  in 
every  book  he  writes  is  pleased  to  call  our  countrymen  generally  ; 
and  therefore  presumeably  it  is  from  our  own  blindness,  not 
from  his  demerits,  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  what  par- 
ticulars his  profundity,   or  philosophy,   or  critical  soundness, 
either  in   the  analysis  of   characters,   or  in  the   attempt    to 
Beize  the  prominent  aspect  of  Shakspeare's   pieces  as  organic 
wholes,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the 
lessons  he  leamed  from  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Schlegel ;  or  from  those  luckless  and  nameless  English  upon  whom 
he  looks  down  with  such  measured  contempt.      Assuredly  we 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  criticism  of  Germany.     In  what 
we  have  now  said  of  Tieck,  we  consider  ourselves  as  doing  no 
more  than  justice  to  such  men  as  Horn  and  Ulrici ;  and  as  per- 
forming a  duty  towards  our  own  countrymen  in  warning  them 
that,  if  they  shall  ever  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fami- 
liarlv  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  favourite  critic,  they 
are  likely  to  find  their  expectations  of  instruction  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed.    But  Tieck  luis  not  given  fair  play  to  his  own  opin- 
ions :  his  fragmentary  notices  are  nearly  as  tantalizing  as  Cole- 
ridge's ;  and,  when  the  great  work  on  Shakspeare  promised  for 
the   last   five-and-thirty  years  shall  at  length   come   forth,  it 
will  give  us  pleasure   to   perceive    that  those  conclusions   of 
his  from  which  we  dissent  have  been  misunderstood  by  us,  be- 
cause imperfectly  expounded ;  and  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  many  opmions  which  he  has  stated,  (as  some  of  his  own 
countrvmen  complain,)  without  condescending  to  assign   any 
grounds  at  all.    We  may  then,.perhap8,  learn  how  Tieck's  strange 
explanation  of  the  charge  against  Cassio  of  being  a  Florentine, 
is  reconcilable  with  Shakspeare's  tone  of  moral  thought.     We 
may  then  learn  that  there  is  a  philosophical  propriety  in  his  theory, 
which  accounts  for  Hamlet's  behaviour  towards  Ophelia  by  sup- 
posing that  he  had  previously  seduced  her.    We  may  then  be  con- 
vinced that  the  poet,  when  he  makes  Timon  bitterly  say,  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  that  he  had  met  one  honest  man,  *  and  he's 
a  Steward^    intended  a  punning  compliment  to  his  patron  King 
James ;  and  we  may  then  also  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  surprise  we  feel,  (probably  our  readers  will  feel  it  also,)  on 
being  told  that  the  words  ^  and  the  great  globe  itself,'  in  the 
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solemnly  magnificent  passage  of  the  *  Tempest/  contain  another 
pun,  manifestly  alluding  to  the  burning  of  the  Olobe  Theatre  I 
Till  we  shall  have  been  enlightened  on  such  points,  and  on  many 
others,  we  must  be  excusecTfor  saying,  that  the  critic,  of  whose 
comments  these  are  fair  and  adequate  specimens,  is  not  a  guide 
whom  we  can  desire  to  see  followed  by  the  students  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  state  of  recent 
Shakspearian  Literature,  with  the  retrospects  which  were  neces- 
sary for  attaining  the  proper  position,  has  detained  us  long 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Shakspeare  himself.  It  is  time 
to  attempt  gathering  some  of  the  special  results  to  which  we  are 
led  by  tne  works  that  have  been  Drought  under  notice.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  poet's  life. 

To  the  history  of  his  youth  little  has  been  added.  Malone 
had  completed  our  acquaintance  with  his  family,  so  iar  as  it  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  ever  recoverable ;  and  the  farrago  of  traditions 
regarding  his  early  employments  had  been  too  carefblly  sifted  by 
that  writer  and  others,  to  leave  much  to  reward  the  industry  of 
after  generations.  But  the  scepticism  on  this  head  was  at  one 
time  carried  too  far ;  especially  since,  by  a  kind  of  logical  process 
not  uncommon  in  any  class  of  inquiries,  its  results  were  both  stated 
as  causes  accounting  for  the  poet  s  supposed  want  of  learning,  and 
effects  flowing  from  it.  For  our  own  part,  while  we  devoutly 
disbelieve  the  story  of  the  butcher's  boy,  and  have  little  fidth  in 
any  part  of  the  adventure  of  the  deeNstealing,  we  look  witli  a  more 
favourable  eye  on  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  in  his  youth 
must  have  acted  for  some  time  as  an  attorney's  clerk;  nor  can  we 
regard  old  Aubrey's  tale  of  his  having  been  a  country-schoolmas- 
ter, as  one  that  might  not  have  been  founded  on  some  circumstance 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  It.  The  known  facts  regarding  the 
worldly  affairs  of  Shakspeare*s  father,  the  glover  and  alderman, 
present  him  to  us  as  at  one  time  a  prosperous  man,  whose  decay 
had  not  proceeded  far  till  the  earlier  years  of  his  son's  boyhood 
were  completed.  The  story  of  the  boy^  having  spent  some  time 
at  the  ftee  school  of  Stratford  is  probable  in  itself  5  and  if  his 
father's  poverty  af^rwards  compelled  him  to  labour  for  his  own 
subsistence,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
found  opportunities  for  doing  so  in  some  inferior  department 
of  the  law  or  its  local  courts.  And  that  thb  was. really  the 
case,  is  made  highly  probable,  not  only  by  his  legal  phraseo- 
logy* (which  is  nearly  as  characteristic  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,) 
Ti)ut  by  the  sneer  of  Lodge  on  the  Hamlet,  of  the  application 
of  whieh  to  Shakspeare  there  can  now  be  Httle  doubt.  That 
he  had  little  Greek,  very  little,  if  any,  we  willingly  beliere,— 
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few  men  in  England  in  hit  time  Iiad  much,  and  hii  position 
gave  him  slight  chance  of  being  in  the  numbeF.  That  he  had 
^  small  Latin/  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  as,  we  also  believe ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  had  none ;  and  we  are  satisfled  that 
he  must  have  had  more  than  what  merely  enabled  him  to  spell 
Sir  Hugh  Evans'  Hig,  hag,  hog.  The  Latin  lines  in  some  of 
his  earlier  works,  (the  ^  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL'  for  example, 
where  the  verses  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  altered  form  of 
the  play,)  and  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  proofs  of  one  sort ;  the 
classicism  of  his  poems,  and  not  a  little  imagery  interspersed 
through  many  of  his  dramas,  are  proofs  of  miother  kind,  not  deci- 
sive in  themselves,  yet  calculated  to  aid  other  evidence ;  but  a  much 
stronger  proof  than  any  other  is  his  frequent  Latinism  of  diction — 
the  use  of  Latin  words,  in  Latin  and  peculiar  senses,  for  many  ctf 
which  no  precedent  has  ever  been  discovered.  All  this  leaves 
untouched  the  really  valuable  part  of  Farmer's  spirited  essay, 
with  its  fundamental  proposition,  that  Shakspeare's  studies  lay 
demonstrably  not  in  Latin — an  assertion  which  we  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  subject  to  any  material  modification,  although  the  poet 
was  assuredly  capable  of  reading  Latin,  and  did  read  it.  On 
the  modem  languages,  Farmer's  proof  of  the  poet's  ignorance  is 
quite  futile ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  French  and  Italian, 
tnough  probably  very  superficial,  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  allowed  him 
occasionally  to  add  a  new  novel,  untranslated,  to  his  stock  of 
materials. 

On  the  latest  authentic  fact  of  Shakspeare's  yonth,  his  early 
and  probably  unfortunate  marriage,  a  paper  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1836,  and  apparently 
genuine,  has  thrown  a  light  confirmatory  of  previous  suspicions. 
It  is  the  marriage-license  of  ^  William  Shagspere'  with  ^  Anne 
^  Hathwey,' — a  document  bearing  haste  and  irregularity  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  leading  to  inferences  that  become  certainty  from 
the  known  date  of  the  eldest  child's  birth. 

We  next  find  Shakspeare  in  London.  The  foolish  legend  of 
his  having  long  held  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  those 
kindred  tales  which  concurred  in  representing  him  as  having 
toiled  upwards  from  a  menial  situation  of  one  kind  or  another, 
had. always  been  generally  disbelieved;  but  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs  nothing  could  be  traced  till  about  the  end  of  the  century ; 
and  the  earliest  record  of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre  was  the 
patent  of  1603.  The  renewed  grant  of  arms,  indeed,  to  his  fa- 
ther in  1596,  raised  an  inference  in  favour  of  the  son's  advancing 
fortunes,  but  this  was  all.  We  can  now  trace  Shakspeare's  in- 
terest in  the  theatre  from  a  much  earlier  date,  and  have  materials 
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for  estimating  its  value  after  his  fame  had  been  secured.  Besides 
having  learned  some  additional  circumstances  that  must  have  &-^ 
cilitated  his  introduction  to  the  stage,  we  know  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1589,  a  few  months  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  was  one  of  the  Queen's  players  at  the  Blackfriars — pos- 
sessing a  share  in  the  establishment  as  a  proprietor,  and  ranking 
twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen.  In  1596  he  appears  as  one  of  eight 
sharers  who  petitioned  the  Privy- Council  for  leave  to  repair  the 
same  building ;  and  the  order  of  the  names,  among  which  his 
stands  fifth,  is  again  an  index  to  his  comparative  station,  which 
the  patent  of  1603  indicates  to  have  been  then  among  the  first. 
Accordingly,  for  the  year  1608,  we  ascertain  that  the  profits  of 
the  theatre  were  divided  into  twenty  shares,  of  which  Shakspeare 
and  Burbadge,  the  largest  proprietors,  each  possessed  four,  while 
to  the  poet  belonged  also  the  wardrobe  and  properties*  A  value 
was  then  set  upon  these  interests,  which,  as  the  purpose  was  a 
claim  of  compensation  for  a  proposed  removal  of  the  players  by 
the  Corporation,  was  probably  not  under  the  truth.  Shakspeare 
estimates  his  interest  as  worth  in  all  above  £1400;  or  between 
£6000  and  £7000  of  our  modem  money.  All  these  •  New  Facts' 
of  Mr  Collier,  are  interesting ;  but  for  the  criticism  of  the  poet's 
works  the  first  of  them  possesses  peculiar  importance. 

Another  section  of  Shakspeare's  history  in  the  metropolis,  is 
composed  by  that  romantic  cnain  of  adventures  which  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  hidden  beneath  the  obscure  allusions  of  the  sonnets. 
There  was,  we  are  told,  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  poet — a  youth 
of  high  birth  and  distinguished  personal  accomplishments ;  there 
was  also  a  dark-haired  lady  whom  the  poet  lov^,  but  over  whose 
relations  towards  him  there  is  thrown  fa  veil  of  mystery,  al- 
lowing us  to  see  little  except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — that  their 
love  was  guilt.  The  female,  introduced  to  the  youthful  friend, 
transferred  her  passion  to  him.  The  poet,  at  first  shaken  to  his 
inmost  soul,  recognised  at  length,  in  the  double  treachery,  a  ju- 
dicial visitation  punishing  his  own  ofience  :  he  cast  off  the  finith- 
less  woman  for  ever,  but  received  the  repenting  friend  again  to  his 
heart.  That  soniething  not  very  unlike  this  did  really  happen,  we 
firmly  believe  :  the  supposition  that  the  most  specific  of  the  son- 
nets were  wntten  by  Shakspeare  for  a  friend  or  friends,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  Dr  Drake's  attempt  to 
make  Lord  Southampton  the  hero  of  the  romance  was  a  fauure ; 
and  Mr  Boaden  seems  to  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  he  for 
whom  the  eye  of  Shakspeare  *  played  the  painter,'  was  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Mr  Brown's  lively  vo- 
lume, though  chiefly  designed  for  establishing,  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  those  ipteresting  and  picturesque  poems,  a  theory 
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fancifully  paradoxical,  but  calculated  to  aid  materially  in  tbe 
coroprehension  of  them,  contains  much  that  is  happily  illustrative 
of  tnis  singular  story.  We  cannot  enter  further  on  its  details ; 
but  much  that  is  most  unpleasing  in  the  circumstances  connected 
with  those  magnificent  lyrics,  is  removed  by  the  air  of  despond- 
ency and  remorse  which  breathes  through  those  that  come  most 
closely  on  the  facts ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Shakspeare  himself  voluntarily  gave  to  the  world  those  beau- 
tiful records  of  the  errors  of  a  great  man.  As  to  Shakspeare's 
alleged  visit  to  Italy,  which  of  late  has  been  more  tha^  once  as- 
serted, we  are  quite  incredulous.  Nor  do  we  speak  on  the  subject 
without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  that  country,  nor  without 
having  carefully  considered  the  passages  in  the  poet*s  works 
which  are  said  to  show  his  acquaintance  with  local  peculiarities. 
In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  dramas, 
most  of  the  English  commentators  have  insisted  on  our  starting 
with  the  assumption,  that  he  composed  no  original  plays  till  about 
his  twenty-sixtn,  or  twenty-seventh  year.  The  numerous  impro- 
babilities involved  in  this  hypothesis,  which  were  seen  very  clearly 
by  some  of  the  older  annotators  themselves,  have  been  more  ener- 
getically exposed  by  our  German  friends.  It  is  contradicted  by 
the  nature  of  things,  by  the  facts  formerly  suspected  and  now 
known  as  to  the  poet's  early  station  in  the  theatre,  and  by  the 
very  circumstance  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appealed  in 
proof  of  it — namely,  the  probability  or  certainty  of  his  Laving  been, 
before  the  date  they  fix  on,  engaged  in  altering  for  the  purposes 
of  the  improved  stage,  plays  previously  written  by  others.  But 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  enter  so  positive  a  dissent  to  a 
second  proposition,  which  the  editors  deduce  from  their  first. 
There  is,  say  they,  no  good  reason  for  admitting  as  Shakspeare's 
any  plays  older  than  those  which  appear  in  the  common  eaitions. 
This  assertion  may  be  true,  even  though  that  on  which  it  is 
built  by  those  writers  should  be  groundless.  But  the  German 
critics,  from  Schlegel  downwards,  are  unanimous  in  denying  the 
justice  of  the  rejection ;  and  the  path  of  inquiry  into  which  their 
denial  has  led,  is  so  full  of  matter  illustrating  the  progress^  of 
Shakspeare's  early  works,  that  we  cannot  regret  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  follow  far  in 
the  wake.  No  doubt,  in  any  argument  of  literary  genuineness, 
— to  be  solved,  exclusively  or  almost  wholly  so,  upon  evidence 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  internal  peculiarities  m  the  works 
themselves,  with  other  monuments  of  tne  times,  all  belonging  to 
an  age  far  remote — it  may  be  suspected  that  those  who  belong 
to  the  same  nation,  and  speak  the  same  language  with  the  author 
whose  supposed  works  they  examine,  thereby  possess  advantages 
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over  foreigners,  adequate  to  counterbalance  very  heavy  deficien* 
cies  in  philosophy,  if  such  really  exist*  But  the  Germans  are 
not  for  a  moment  appalled  by  any  difficulties  of  the  sort. 

The  title«>pages  of  old  editions,  the  catalogues  of  booksellett 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  sug- 
gestions of  modem  scholars,  have  contributed  to  rear  up  a  for* 
midable  list  of  plays  laying  claim  to  rank  as  Shakspeare's  works, 
but  not  received  in  the  common  editions.  Of  all  these  pieces 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  that  has  not  found  some  one  in 
Germany  to  advocate  its  genuineness.  Tieck  proposes  to  admit  no 
fewer  than  eleven,  if  not  more,  all  being  plays  on  subjects  differ»> 
ent  from  those  of  Shakspeare's  acknowledged  works ;  but  to  these 
would  have  to  be  addea  the  existing  skeletons  or  rough  draughts 
of  several  other  dramas,  which,  according  to  some  critics,  we  must 
believe  the  poet  to  have  written  originally,  and  not  to  have  merely 
altered,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  from  older  writers. 

These  inquiries  have  too  much  interest,  as  well  as  importance, 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  throw  aside  eight  of  the  disputed  plays,  as  neither 
aiding  our  purpose  of  illustration,  nor  solving  the  difficulty  which 
they  are  brought  forward  to  remove.  These  are,  *  The  London 
'  Prodigal,'  *  Sir  John  Oldcastle,*  '  Lord  CromwelV  *  The  Puri- 

<  tan,'  *  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  « The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 

<  monton,'  *  The  Birth  of  Merlin,'   and   •  The   Two   Noble 

•  Kinsmen.'  We  entertain  an  utter  disbelief  in  Shakspeare's 
concern  with  any  of  these,  excepting  only  the  last,  as  to  which 
also,  our  opinion  is  not  now  so  decided  as  it  once  was.  There  is 
no  truth,  as  regards  those  who  have -pronounced  in  England  the 
most  authoritative  judgments  on  this  question,  in  the  assertion  of 
Tieck  and  others,  that  these  dramas  have  been  rejected  merely 
from  being  thought  too  bad  for  Shakspeare.  They  are  rejected 
because,  except  Fletcher's  play,  they  are  unlike  him,  not  only  in 
style,  but  in  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
are  conceived ;  and  because  they  were  written  in  a  pariod  when 
his  own  peculiarities  of  character  had  been  fully  developed,  and 
when  he  was  engaged  in  producing  other  works,  which  fully  ac- 
count for  his  time.  Tieck  admits  six  at  least  of  these  plays,  and 
has  translated  five  of  them  ;  but  his  conclusion  has  not  been  by 
any  means  universally  acquiesced  in,  even  in  his  own  country. 

•  I  am  very  curious,'  says  Ulrici,  *  to  know  Tieck's  grounds  for 

•  receiving  as  Shakspeare's  "  The  London  Prodigal." '  We 
share  in  the  curiosity ;  and  we  are  curious  likewise  to  know 
Tieck's  grounds  for  receiving  as  Shakspeare's  the  *  Sir  John 

•  Oldcastle;'  because  Henslowe's  Diary,  a  contemporary  docu- 
ment beyond  all  suspicion,  has  proved  that  that  play  was  written 
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in  1599  by  no  fewer  than  four  authors,  Drayton,  Munday,  Wil- 
son, and  Hath  way ;  and  that  in  1602  it  received  additions  from 
Dekker. 

But  any  dramas  which,  advancing  similar  claims,  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  between  the  poet  s  earliest  manhood  and  his 
twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  introduce  themselves  to  our  no- 
tice under  more  favourable  auspices.  It  is  all  but  incrediblei 
perhaps  wholly  incredible,  that  even  the  least  finished  of  those 
plays  that  are  commonly  received,  were  Shakspeare's  first  at^- 
tempts  in  his  art.  As  to  some  of  these,  indeed,  including 
more  than  one  of  the  very  earliest,  we  know  that  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  possess  them  is  not  that  which  they  originally 
wore ;  and  this  circumstance  aids,  not  immaterially,  in  diminish- 
ing the  necessity  for  supposing  the  young  poet  to  have  produced 
other  works.  Still  the  necessitv  is  not  by  any  means  wholly 
removed;  for  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  suppose,  that  he 
whose  genius  afterwards  (prompted  by  indefatigable  activity) 
poured  out  its  treasures  uke  the  fountains  of  a  mighty  river, 
should  have  been  for  years,  in  the  warmest  flow  of  youth,  con- 
tent to  write  two  or  three  plays  and  two  poems.  But  we  despair 
of  being  ever  able  to  identify,  with  anv  thing  approaching  to 
probability,  the  fragments  which  his  careless  hand  thus  cast  upon 
the  waters,  and  which  his  maturer  judgment  was  probably  noway 
eager  to  gather  up  again.  The  difficulty  of  any  such  attempt  at 
recognising  the  authorship  of  a  youthful  efibrt  from  materials 

Siven  to  us  by  the  later  works  of  the  writer,  is  increased  into 
ownright  impracticability  by  the  circuuMtances  in  which  the 
stage  was  then  placed. 

From  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  boyhood  till  about 
the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  London  can  be  possibly 
fixed,  the  drama  lingered  in  the  last  stage  of  a  semi-barbarism. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  possess  any  inonument  of  the  time  except 
Whetstone's  ^  Promos  and  Cassandra ;'  but  neither  that  play,  nor 
any  details  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  others,  indicate  the 
slightest  advance  beyond  a  point  of  development  which  had 
been  readied  many  years  before,  by  such  writers  as  Edwards  and 
Gascoyne.  About  1585,  or  Shakspeare's  twenty-first  year, 
there  opened  a  new  era,  which,  before  the  same  decad  was  closed, 
had  given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  dramas,  many  of  them 
wonderful  for  the  cireumstaaces  in  which  they  arose  ;  and  several 
possessing  real  and  absolute  excellence.  The  greatest  of  the 
dramatists  in  that  short  but  interesting  era  was  the  unfortunate 
Christopher  Marlowe,  whose  improvements  in  dramatic  versifi- 
cation had  not  less  influence  than  his  singular  combination  of 
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powers-- of  magnificence  widi  Bweetness,  of  his  own  stern  and 
labouring  strength  with  waitings  of  passionate  sorrow.  On  the 
other  side  stood  Robert  Greene,  infinitely  weaker  in  all  qualifi- 
cations for  the  highest  walks  of  art  ;  but  endowed  with  an  over« 
flowing  imagination,  half  natural  and  half  scholastic,  and  with  a 
far  keener  perception  than  Mariowe  had  of  the  relations  of  or- 
dinary life  and  character.  Around  Greene  clustered  the  writers 
of  romantic  plays ;  while  most  of  those  who  dramatized  histories 
were  divided,  often  in  the  very  same  works,  between  their  imi- 
tation of  his  liveliness  and  ornament,  and  the  imposing  grandeur 
of  imagery  and  feeling  prompted  by  Marlowe.  Peele,  more 
skilled  in  the  mechanism  of  dramatic  dialogue  than  either,  be- 
longed essentially  to  the  school  of  ^  Edward  fl. ;'  and  Kyd,  in  his 
two  parts  of  ^  Jeeonymo,'  works  of  surprising  vigour,  deba^^  by 
much  absurdity,  out-heroded  the  attractive  extravagances  of 
^  Tamburlaine.'  But  from  the  time  intervening  between  Marlowe's 
earliest  blank  verse  and  his  death,  in  1593,  there  exist  several 
dramas,  not  written  by  those  leaders  of  the  stage,  which,  amidst 
palpable  imperfection  and  rudeness,  possess  such  merit  as  might 
tempt  us  to  ask,  regarding  them,  the  same  question  which  the 
German  critics,  in  meeting  denials  of  Shakspeare's  authorship, 
put  with  such  an  air  of  triumph.  If  Shakspeare  did  not  write 
the  *  Collier  of  Croydon,'  who  else  about  1590  was  capable  of 
writing  it  ?  It  bears  no  name,  and  is  quite  as  like  Shakspeare's 
works  as  some  plays  which  have  been  called  his,  by  fanciful  critics, 
or  knavish  booksellers.  If  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the  ener- 
getic drama  called  the  ^  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,*  who  else  in  1587 
was  capable  of  writing  it  ?  No  doubt  it  is  asserted  to  have  been 
composed  by  one  Hughes,  assisted  by  some  other  templars ;  but 
is  it  incredible  that  those  gentlemen  should  have  taken  the  merit 
of  a  work  which  they  had  engaged  the  young  Warwickshire 
player  to  write  for  them  ?  Our  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  sus- 
pect us  of  putting  such  questions  in  earnest.  Amidst  the  enthu- 
siastic inspiration  which  marked  the  rise  of  this  new  school, 
whose  reign  he  was  to  destroy  in  less  than  ten  years,  Shakspeare 
came  to  London ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  believe  Uiat  he  contri- 
buted more  to  the  advance  of  infant  art  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  believe.  But,  in  examining  plays  like  those  which  are  nosr 
to  be  enumerated,  bearing  on  them  the  broad  stamp  of  the  time, 
(although  some  of  them  may  have  been  really  produced  some- 
what later,)  and  exhibiting  in  any  individuality  they  possess  no 
influence  beyond  that  of  Peele,  or  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  how  are 
we  to  discover  the  youthful  hand  of  our  great  poet  ? 

The  first  group  of  plays  in  this  class  assigned  to  Shakspeare^ 
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coimsts  of  five,  altogether  foreign  to  the  received  list    Of  ^  Fair 

*  Em'  and  *  Mucedoros,'  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  ranch  until  better 
grounds  shall  be  given  for  allotting  them  to  Shakspeare  than  those 
on  which  the  claim  has  been  as  yet  rested.  For  the  former,  Tieck's 
reason  is  assigned  literally  thus : — That  it  was  too  bad  to  be 
attributed  to  Greene  or  Marlowe,  and  (we  translate  the  very 
words)  '  might  very  well  pass  for  the  work  of  a  youth  without 

*  study  or  learning,  and  apparently  without  vocation   to  the 
^  task  of  a  poet.'     We  will  give  up  all  faith  in  the  promise  of 
youthful  genius,  if  this  be  a  fair  representation  of  Shakspeare's 
youth ;  and  we  will  do  so  with  equal  resolution  if  he,  at  any 
stage  of  that  time,  could  have  compounded  so  bare,  so  feeble^ 
so   unpoetical,   so  undramatic  a  piece   of  manu&cture  as  the 
<  Mucedorus,'  with  its  wild  man   of  the  woods,   its  bear  and 
bottle  of  hay,  its  wretched  clown,  and  the  exquisite  silliness  of  its 
serious  personages.     The  third  play,  <  Arden  of  Feversham,'  a 
domestic  tragedy,  would,  in  point  of  absolute  merit,  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  early  manhood  of  Shakspeare  himself;  but, 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  it  is  quite  unlike  even  his  ear- 
liest manner ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  date  cannot  possibly  be 
removed  so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which  his  own  style  bad 
demonstrably  been  formed.  The  *  Locrine,'  the  language  of  which, 
as  Fanner  long  ago  remarked,  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  ^  Titus 
Andronicus,'  and  the  speech  of  *  the  rugged  Pyrrhus,'  is  one  of 
the  few  plays  as  to  which  we  consider  it  fairly  impossible  to  come 
to  any  decided  conclusion.     It  is  a  characteristic  work  of  its  time, 
though  far  inferior  to  *  Andronicus'  as  well  as  to  several  others. 
The  same  character,  of  appropriateness  to  its  age,  but  with  far 
greater  excellence,  belongs  to  *  The  Reign  of  Edward  III.'  Capell 
was  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  this  play  as  perh{g»  Sbak- 
speare's;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  dramas  of  its 
time.      It  is  very  unequal,  and  its  plot  is  unskilfully  divided 
into  two  parts ;  but  through  most  scenes  there  reign  a  pointed 
strength  of  thought  and  expression,  a  clear  richness  of  imagery, 
and  an  apt  though  rough  delineation  of  character,  which  entitle 
it  to  rank  higher  than  any  historical  play  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
excepting  Shakspeare's  admitted  worKs  of  this  class,  and  Marlowe's 
•  Edward  II.'  |  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  disbelieving  it  to 
be  our  poet's,  is  the  singular  resemblance  it  bears  in  many  fea- 
tures ot  its  story  to  his  Henry  V. ; — a  fact,  however,  not  entitling 
us  to  believe  what  is  otherwise  extremely  improbable,  that  it  was 
really  written  after  that  play.  | 

The  second  class  of  disputed  plays  embraces  those  dramas  of 
uncertain  authorship  on  which  Shakspeare  has,  more  or  less  di- 
rectly, founded  some  of  his  works.     Of  these  the  ^  Histories '  are 
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the  tnott  importADt;  but  two  or  throe  others  mutt  previously  ba 
dispoied  of*  That  the  poet  had  some  share  in  *  Pericies*  is  gener- 
ally admitted ;  and  the  same  admission  should  be  made  likewise  as 
to  ^  Titus  Andronicus;'  but  whether  these  two  plays,  representing 
most  instructively  the  two  extremes  of  the  drama  in  Sbakspeare  s 
early  manhood — the  tragedy  of  horrors,  and  the  poetioal  legendary 
tale— were  his  own  works  in  their  first  shape,  or  were  altered  by 
him  from  the  compositions  of  others,  is  one  of  the  many  questbns 
foaneeted  with  this  enquiry,  as  to  which  no  positive  certainty  can 
ever  be  acquired*  We  incline  strongly  towards  believing  him  to 
bav«  been  the  original  author  of  both.  In  some  other  oases  the 
plder  forms  of  the  plays  are  still  extant.  The  very  worst  of  these, 
|be  ^  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,'  from  which  the  new  ^  Lear' 
takes  baldly  any  thing,  is^  we  are  sorry  to  say,  declared  by  Frans 
Horn  to  be  most  probably  one  of  Shakspeare's  youthful  works. 
There  b  infinitely  greater  merit  in  the  old  *  Taming  of  a  Shrew ' ; 
and  of  his  materials  here  the  poet  has  made,  in  his  play  bearing  a 
similar  name,  an  unsparing  use.  His  original  authorship  of  this 
old  drama  rests  upon  no  external  evidence  whatever ;  and  upon 
none  internal  that  possesses  grater  plausibility  than  an  ingenious 
theory  lately  started.  According  to  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Sbakspeare,  the  ^  Taming  of  a  Shrew*  is  the  work  of  Greene,  or 
of  him  and  Peele ;  and  its  appropriation  by  Sbakspeare  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  fellow-plAyers,  is  the  injury  of  which 
Greene  complained  in  the  well-known  passage  that  occurs  in  bis 
*  Repentance.' 

In  regard  to  the  Historical  Plays,  the  facts  stand  thus.  From 
the  old  *  Richard  III./  which  became  accessible  for  the  first  time 
in  BoswelPs  edition  of  Malone,  Shakspeare's  later  work  borrows 
almost  nothing ;  and  we  throw  it  aside  at  once.  Scarcely  more 
use  do  the  Henry  IV.  and  V.  make  of  the  ^  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V./  known  to  have  been  on  the  stage  befcM'e  1588.  Shak* 
•peare  entirely  abandons  the  plan  of  this  old  drama;  he  differs 
absolutely  in  his  delineation  of  the  serious  characters,  while  the 
exquisite  comedy  of  his  plays  is  entirely  his  own  :  he  has  hardly 
any  thing  in  common  with  his  predecessor,  except  what  both  of 
them  owe  to  the  Chronicles.  Not  a  line  is  borrowed  verbatim* 
The  <  King  John'  derives  considerably  more,  not  in  its  language, 
but  in  its  plot  and  the  conception  of  its  characters,  from  a  drama 
in  two  parts,  printed  in  159 1,  and  called  the  '  Troublesome  Raigne 

<  of  John  King  of  England.'  In  regard  to  the  series  of  plays  on  the 
life  of  Henry  VI.,  the  case  is  quite  unlike  any  of  tbe  others.  Of 
the  First  Part  no  other  form  is  known ;  but  the  Second  and  Third 
are  olosely  taken  firom  the  ^  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  Yoric 

<  and  Lancaster,'  and  the  <  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
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^  York.'  These  two  dramas  were  printed  respectirely  in  1594 
and  1595,  but  were  evidently  written  considerably  ewier.  In 
Shakspeare's  two  admitted  plays,  the  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
the  conception  of  characters,  are  derived  from  the  older  ones  with 
no  material  change ;  of  his  dialogue,  nearly  a  third  is  borrowed 
verbatim  from  them ;  rather  more  than  another  third  consists  of 
mere  alterations  or  amplifications ;  and  the  remainder  alone  is  en« 
tirelv  peculiar  to  his  newer  works. 

The  *  Famous  Victories'  has  been  left  by  common  consent  to 
its  appropriate  obscurity.  But  Shakspeare's  authorship  of  thf 
old  <  King  John,'  strongly  maintained  by  Capell,  and  at  one  time 
by  Steevens,  seems  to  be  believed  bv  all  the  leading  critics  in  Ger- 
many. The  principal  difficulties,  however, — the  intrusion  of  so 
much  incongruous  matter,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  manner  be- 
tween  the  two  parts, — have  led  Ulrici  to  a  theory,  ingenious, 
but  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  knot,  that  the  old  ^  King  John'  is^ 
in  truth,  a  rijhcimento  by  Shakspeare  of  another  play  still  older. 
As  to  ^  Henry  VI.'  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  with  Ste^ 
vens  and  Tieck,  that  all  the  three  parts  are  his,  through  every  one 
of  their  changes.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Mr  Knight's  promised  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject ;  but  from  the  success  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  historical  plays  he  has  already  published,  we  have  no 
fear,  either  as  to  the  value  which  the  treatise  will  possess,  or  as  t4 
the  decision  which  the  writer  will  pronounce  on  the  question.  We 
feel  quite  secure  in  leaving  it  in  his  hands.  That  the  three  plays, 
in  both  their  shapes,  (for  the  first  part  must  have  been  recast  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  though  probably  to  a  less  extent,)  emanate 
from  one  mind,  and  are  designed  to  form  portions  of  the  same 
whole,  appears  to  be  demonstrable  from  considerations  without 
number.  The  style  of  all  the  three,  again — if  in  many  passages 
not  decisively  Shakspearian,  and  in  some  places  exceedingly 
unlike  any  thing  which  we  recognise  in  his  later  works — is  just 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  adopted  by  a  young  and  ar- 
dent .mind,  struggling  with  its  own  infant  strength,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  models  then  in  general  favour.  But  the  argu- 
ment for  Shakspeare's  concern  in  these  plays,  which,  if  not  the 
strongest,  is  at  least  the  most  palpable,  rests  in  the  vigour  of 
passion,  and  force  of  the  x^haracters.  Even  in  the  first  part  there 
is  very  much  that  puts  to  shame  Marlowe's  *  Edward  II.'  and 
the  anonymous  ^  Edward  III.'  themselves ;  but  in  the  second  and 
third  parts,  that  grandeur  of  conception  and  evolvement,  which 
shines  throi^h  all  the  roughness  and  technical  in^rfection,  is 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  old  plays.  To  say  nothinjg^  of  the 
death  of  Qifford,and  the  awful  picture  of  Beaufort's  despur,  (both 
in  the  ^  Contention ;')  or  of  the  death-scene  of  York,  and  the 
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sketch  of  Henry*8  watching  the  fate  of  the  battle,  (both  in  the 
<  True  Tragedy;')  we  cannot  deny  the  authorship  of  the  latter  to 
Shakspeare  without  taking  from  him  the  character  of  the  fiendish 
Richard,  which,  in  its  essential  outlines,  is  drawn  vigorously  in  the 
old  play.  We  cannot  pause  to  indicate  the  farther  relations  which 
this  question  bears  to  the  history  and  origin  of  the  poet's  other  his- 
torical dramas, — a  task  which,  we  hope,  will  be  well  executed  else- 
where. But  one  objection  demands  notice  from  the  authoritative 
quarter  in  which  it  originates.  *  How  can  it  be  doubted,'  asks  Mr 
Hallam,  *  that  Greene  was  the  author  of  the  True  Tragedy,  when 
,  he  claims  it,  if  not  in  express  words,  yet  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
,  of  his  meaning?*  The  passage  referred  to  is  one  already 
mentioned,  in  which  Greene  charges  Shakspeare  with  plagia- 
rism,— identifying  him  by  a  punning  nickname,  and  by  a  parody 
from  the  line,  occurring  both  in  the  True  Tragedy  and  in  the 
altered  play,  *  a  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide.*  We 
must  take  leave  to  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  the  inference. 
A  probability  of  the  writer's  intention  would,  indeed,  be  raised 
by  the  words  if  they  occurred  in  Shakspeare's  admitted  work, 
and  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  play  ;  but  as  the  fact 
really  stands  on  the  supposition  of  Mr  Hallam,  the  lines  indi- 
cated are  not  Shakspeare's  ;  they  are  Greene's  own.  The  quota- 
tion of  them,  therefore,  thus  wanted  the  point  which  he  wished 
to  give  to  his  epigrammatic  attack ;  and,  besides,  self-parody  was 
very  unlikely,  indeed,  to  occur  to  one  like  him,  whose  irritable 
self-love  discloses  itself  in  all  that  he  ever  wrote  ;  from  the  pam- 
phlet in  which  the  complaint  in  question  occurs,  to  the  Byronic 
confessions  of  the  Palmer's  Story.  But  we  venture  to  go  some- 
what farther.  Greene's  reference  to  the  *  True  Tragedy'  is,  as 
we  view  it,  a  proof  that  it  was  considered  as  Shakspeare's  own  ; 
for,  here  again,  the  epigram  would  have  wanted  its  sting  if  the 
lines  parodied  had  not  been  those  of  the  very  writer  attacked. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  by  any  means  decisive  ;  but  it  is  worth 
something  in  a  question  where  all  proofs  of  the  sort  are  so 
very  scanty. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  it  is 
time  all  critics  should  abandon  the  endeavour  to  fix  down  every 
play  to  a  certain  year.  When  such  exactness  can  be  attained, 
it  is  highly  valuable  both  for  the  elucidation  of  the  work  affected 
by  it,  and  for  that  of  the  rest ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  meagre 
than  most  of  the  proofs  upon  which  all' such  attempts  have  been 
founded,  from  those  of  Chalmers  and  Malone  to  those  of  Drake 
and  Tieck.  We  shall  have  gained  all  that  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  main  purpose  of  such  investigations, 
if  we  have  been  enabled  to  classify  the  works  in  groups,  indicat* 
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ing  in  their  diversities  the  progress  of  the  poet's  mental  develope- 
ment  and  action.  Wishinpf  at  present  merely  to  survey  rapidly 
a  very  few  of  those  manifold  features  which  characterize  the 
successiye  eras  of  Sbakspeare's  genius,  we  obtain  an  arrangement 
minute  enough  for  the  purpose,  though  scarcely  for  more  syste- 
matic investigations,  if  we  divide  hb  progress  into  three  principal 
stages.  The  extremes  of  each  flow  naturally  into  one  another ; 
and  it  is  of  less  consequence  here  to  obtain  strict  accuracy  in 
dates  than  to  observe  essential  distinctions  in  character. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  Shakspeare's  early  manhood — of  the 
imperfect  developement  of  his  powers.     It  must  be  supposed  to 
end  about  or  soon  after  1593,  when  Marlowe  sank  into  the  grave 
which  had  lately  received  .Greene.      If  we  lay  aside  all  the 
doubtful  plays,  we  can  assign  to  it  with  certainty  no  mor^  than 
three  works,  all  comedies : — *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
which  we  do  not  know  to  have  been  ever  materially  altered  from 
its  original  shape ;  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  which  underwent  at  a 
subsequent  time  many  changes,  before  it  assumed  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it ;  ana  the  *  Comedy  of  Errors,'  which  was 
probably  never  remodelled.     But  likewise,  either  in  the  latest 
years  of  this  period,  or  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  next,  the 
young  poet  produced  the  first  sketches  of  two  of  his  tragedies. 
The  original  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which  has  been  plausibly 
assigned,  to  the  poet's  twenty-seventh  year,  is  certainly  the  old 
quarto,  still  extant,  which  was  known  and  used  by  the  com- 
mentators.    It  is  much  more  doubtful  whether  the  *  Hamlet' 
printed  in    1603,   of  which   an   unique  copy  was   lately  dis- 
covered  in   the   Duke   of  Devonshire's    library,   be   the   first 
sketch  of  that  play.     We  do  not,  indeed,  especially  since  that 
discovery,   entertain    any   doubt   but  the  Hamlet  sneered   at 
by    Lodge   in    1589    was  a  play   of  Shakspeare's :   our  sus- 
picion is,  that  the  drama  which  was  then  on  the  stage  has 
perished,  and  that  the  quarto  of  1603  gives  us  the  work  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the 
perfected  *  Hamlet/  which  was  published  in  1604.     We  cannot 
pause  either  to  defend  this  hypothesis,  or  to  use  in  any  degree 
the  materials  for  illustration  which  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
those  two  older  tragedies  with  their  successors ;  but  the  field  is 
one  which,  especially  as  to  *  Hamlet,'  has  not  yet  been  trodden  as 
it  should.     1  he  play  printed  in  the  Devonshire  quarto,  whatever 
its  exact  date  may  be,  is  assuredly  several  years  older  than  the 
enlarged  ^  Hamlet ;'  and  no  acquisition  of  the  sort  that  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time  possesses  so  much  interest  or  importance. 
In  quitting  the  era  now  before  us,  ending  about  the  poet's 
thirtieth  year,  we  must  recollect  that  it  einbraces,  besides  the 
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playst  the  lenr,  elabomte,  and  interettiog  poem  of  <  Veaua  aadl 
Adonis,'  and  the  *  Rape  of  LncTece.* 

Shakspeare's  second  stage  exhibits  him  as  inspired  by  that  full 
and  passionate,  yet  thoughtful  strength  and  fire,  *  whioh  on  the 

*  ashes  of  his  vouth  did  glow/  Itmay  be  fitly  closed  about  1600,  or 
not  far  from  nis  thirty-sixth  year.  It  leads  him  upwards  to  the 
very  threshold  of  his  perfection.  The  most  elerated  works  to 
whioh  it  gave  birth,  were  embraced  In  his  magnificient  series  of 
Histories)  all  of  which,  as  they  stand  in  the  received  list,  belong 
to  this  period,  except  *  Henry  VIII.'  Of  Comediee,  it  pro- 
duced before  1598  four  at  least: — the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
'  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,'  <  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,' 
and  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice.'  But  also,  in  addition  to  these, 
and  about  that  year,  or  very  soon  after  it,  were  written  four 
others: — ^  Much  Ado  About   Nothing,'  *  As  You  Like   It,' 

•  Twelfth  Night,'  and  <  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*  Towards 
the  end  of  the  time  <  Romeo  and  Juliet*  was  re-written ;  and  the 
latest  of  the  Sonnets  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  same  date* 

The  last  era  of  the  poet's  Kfe  was  that  of  his  confirmed  |preat- 
ness.  And  here  we  are  able,  with  greater  certainty  than  in  the 
preceding  stages,  to  gain  a  chronological  order  which  is  hi<j^ly 
interesting,  as  indicating  curious  changes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
I'he  list  opens  with  the  remaining  four  of  the  fi?e  great  tragedies — 
all  of  which  fall  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  oen* 
tury.  His  *  Othello'  has  been  lately  proved  to  have  been  on  the 
stage  in  1602  ;  the  new  ^  Hamlet  must  have  existed  the  year 
after,  when  the  old  play  was  printed;  *Lear'  was  written 
within  three  years  after  1603 ;  and  of  *  Macbeth'  it  can  only 
be  said  positively  that  It  existed  in  1610.  The  last  historical 
play,  namely  *  Henry  VIII.,'  belongs  also  to  that  decad  ;  and, 
probably  to  its  later  years,  the  three  Roman  tragedies,  with  the 
singular  pieces  of  <  Timon,'  and  <  Troilus  and  Cressida.'  The 
eomedy  of  •  Measure  for  Measure'  is  probably  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  time.  The  Roman  plays  form  a  kind  of  transition  frem 
the  poetiaibllv  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  tragic  masterpieces,  to  the 
temper  which  the  poet's  genius  next  assumed ;  not  Improbably 
after  he  had  exchanged  the  turmoil  of  the  city  for  the  retirement 
of  his  early  home  in  the  countrjF.  That  conflict  of  thought  with 
thought,  of  emotion  with  emotion,  and  of  each  with  the  other — 
that  chaotic  state  of  moral  feeling  which  seems  to  have  brooded 
like  a  shadow  over  the  dramatist's  mind  during  the  days  of  hb  ' 
loftiest  fame  and  noblest  exertions — gave  place,  amidst  the  sooth- 
ing influences  of  nature  and  solitude,  to  a  tone  of  placidly 
thoughtful  imagination,  worthy  to  close  the  days  of  the  greatest 
among  poets^      Legendary  subjects  <rf  adventure  and  pathos, 
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wliiefa,  it  bas  been  plausibly  conjectured,  might  have  been  already 
handled  in  forgotten  works  of  his  youth,  assumed,  under  his  guid- 
ance, dramatic  grace  and  consistency,  and  bestowed  on  the  world 

*  Cymbeline*  and  «  The  Winter's  Tale.*  And  then  imagination, 
passions,  obserration  of  life,  and  majestically  philosophical  re* 
flection,  combined  loj>eople  the  haunted  island  ef  ^I'he  Tem- 
'  pest'  with  the  latest  forms  of  beauty  that  visited  his  earthly 
dreams. 

Volumes  would  afford  an  insufficient  canvas  for  tracing  even 
in  outline  the  manifold  impressions  which  arise  in  the  mind  on 
contemplating,  in  a  general  view,  that  unrivalled  series  of  drama- 
tic pictures.  But  the  works  themselves,  and  some  of  the  critical 
speculations  which  have  been  recently  spoken  of,  suggest  sub- 
jects for  reflection,  of  which  a  few  may  warrantably  he  allowed 
to  detain  us  a  little  longer.  We  must  pass  over  altogether,  not 
only  the  Roman  plays,  but  the  Histories,  in  several  respects  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the  series.  Some  of  the  comedies  from 
the  two  earlier  stages  of  the  poet's  life,  with  the  great  tragedies 
from  the  later,  will  present  topics  for  which  our  space  Is  but 
too  limited. 

The  imperfections  which  deform  the  works  of  Shakspeare's 
youthful  period  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  personal  to  the  writer, 
and  springing  out  of  inexperience,  technical  unskilfulness,  and 
unripeness  of  mind ;  the  other  common  to  him  with  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  marking  his  efforts  as  phenomena  of  a  transition 
age — a  time  during  which  his  intellect  was  laboriously  transform* 
ing  into  a  fabric  essentially  his  own,  the  rude  materials  furnished 
by  the  existing  language  and  the  existing  dramatic  models. 
Such  faults  there  has  been  no  lack  of  readiness  to  censure;  but 
it  is  better  to  reflect  on  the  excellences  which  shine  through^ 
undimmed  by  all  that  strives  to  hide  them.  Take  onlv  the  two 
early  comedies,  the  least  pleasing  of  all  his  works.     If,  in  the 

*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  the  distinctive  features  of  character 
float  in  hazy  distance,  while  the  whole  leaves  on  the  mind  a 
moral  dissatisfiiction, — ^yet  we  should  recollect  that  this  is  not 
only  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  its  author's  mind,  but  perhaps 
the  .very  earliest  effort  in  its  kind  which  our  language  can  ex- 
hibit,— *  the  first  English  comedy  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
<  from  social  life  at  once  ideal  and  true.*  We  behold  Shakspeare 
elevating  himself,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  exertion,  into  that 
poetical  region  below  which  he  never  allowed  any  subsequent 
work  to  sink  ;  we  behold  him  at  the  same  time  watching  and  re^ 
producing  the  phenomena  of  actual  existence,  with  an  accuracy 
which  felled  of  its  effect  from  no  cause  but  his  still  imperfectly 
developed  Acuity  of  dramatic  generalization  5  and  with  a  virid- 
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nesB  tehich  is  in  no  instance  more  admirable  than  in  Proteus 
himself)  the  worst  harmonized  figure  in  the  composidon.     For 

*  Love's  Labour  Lost/  greatly  more  may  be  said.  There  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  believing  it  to  have  been,  even  in  its  oldest 
shape,  an  attempt  subsequent  to  the  other ;  and  it  illustrates  apt- 
ly the  way  in  which  genius  is  instructed  by  its  own  failures. 
The  poet  had  already  gathered  new  stores  of  observation  and 
thought  on  human  cimracter — he  had  made  rapid  approaches  to- 
wards the  conception  of  a  general  type — his  poetical  world  was 
assuming  simultaneously  strength  and  beauty ;  but  he  felt  how, 
even  with  his  improved  skill,  it  would  be  unwise  as  yet  to  under- 
take a  task  like  that  which  had  so  lately  baffled  him.  That  view 
of  the  moral  relations  of  life  which  he  had  inadequately  bodied 
forth  in  the  portraits  of  the  light-minded  and  selfish  Proteus 
and  the  coquettish  Silvia,  as  contrasted  with  the  generous  and 
trustful  Valentine  and  the  romantically  tender  Julia,  here  gives 
place  to  another  aspect  of  society,  less  ambitious  and  profound, 
but  better  adapted  to  the  powers  of  an  unpractised  artist. 
There  enter  to  the  stage  a  group  of  personages,  femtastical  in 
themselves  and  in  what  they  do,  and  equally  fantastical  in  the 
mark  at  which  they  level;  their  existence,  in  the  section  re- 
vealed to  us,  is  a  sort  of  morris-dance  where  each  performer  in 
his  turn  puts  on  the  cap  and  bells,  and  capers  merrily  till  the 
revels  are  suddenly  interrupted.  The  figure  of  Death  himself 
joins  the  ring,  to  impart  a  strain  of  solemn  thought  to  that 
tantalizing  disappointment  with  which  at  the  close  all  stand 
gazing  on  one  another.  No  longer  timid,  no  longer  incongru- 
ous, but  sketched  with  animation  and  obvious  delight,  the  work 
is  admirable  in  its  kind  as  a  comedy  of  manners ;  in  which,  as 
Coleridge  phrases  it,  ^  the  characters  are  impersonated  either 
'  out  of  Shakspeare*s  own  multiformity  by  imaginative  self-posi- 
'  tion,  or  out  of  such  as  a  country-town  and  a  schoolboy's^ob- 

*  servation  might  supply.'  If  the  ^  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona' 
could  be    supposed   to  have  left   his  future  success  doubtful, 

*  Love's  Labour  Lost'  set  the  seal  upon  him  at  once. 

That  middle  stage  of  Shakspeare's  life,  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  as  closing  about  his  thirty-sixth  year,  is  distinguished 
more  than  any  other  of  his  eras,  by  variety  in  its  views  of  life. 
His  tragic  greatness  was  not  yet  at  its  full;  imagination  had  not  yet 
become  prophetical ;  and  the  boundless  drama  of  human  existence 
did  not  yet  stand  unveiled  before  his  eyes,  in  the  whole  solemnity 
of  its  vast  significance.  But  that  aspect  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  which  lies  the  essence  of  genuine  comedy,  was  now  present  to 
his^  mind,  with  even  a  more  appropriate  distinctness  than  that 
which  belonged  to  it  in  his  latest  years.     WJbJle  the  visions  of 
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bis  tragedies  saccessiyely  occapied  his  soul,  they  overcame  in  it 
that  hopeful  temper  with  which  the  comic  muse  should  always 
look  upon  the  world :  the  comic  element  in  his  tragic  plays  is 
deeply  tinged  by  the  ma&^nifieent  cloud  of  darkness  which  rests 
above  it, — the  light  and  tne  gloom  are  blended  together,  and  the 
one  is  there  only  tojnake  the  strength  of  the  other  more  percep- 
tible. In  his  later  comedies,  like  ^  Measure  for  Measure,'  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  miss  the  conviction,  that  he  whose  imagination 
framed  those  painful  pictures,  had  been  conversant  of  late  with 
themes  of  higher  and  sadder  meaning — that  he  turns  but  aside  for 
a  while  from  a  sterner  task,  to  jest  bitterly,  like  his  own  Danish 

[»rince,  amidst  the  opened  graves  of  a  churchyard.  Only  in  his 
atest  years  did  the  cheerful  fancy  of  his  prime  comeback  to  visit 
him ;  but  never,  even  in  those  last  hours  of  life,  did  it  prompt 
the  same  purely  comic  train  of  thought  and  invention,  at  once 
real  and  aramatic,  poetical  and  passionate,  which  flowed  and 
ebbed  through  his  mind  like  a  mighty  sea,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  never,  even  in  the  ripest  harvest 
of  his  autumn,  did  his  genius  reap  so  vast,  so  surprising  a  variety 
of  forms  in  conception  and  representation,  as  those  which  were 
scattered  like  flowers  over  the  garden  where  was  spent  the  sum* 
mer  of  his  mature  and  active  manhood.  Upon  a  very  few  only 
of  the  pictures  which  his  hand  then  drew,  can  we  pause  to  cast 
a  rapid  glance. 

The  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream*  is  what  its  title  indicates — a 
dream,  over  which  broods  the  magical  dimness  of  a  summer  night, 
half  hiding  and  half  revealing  scenes  where  nature  slumbers  in 
her  most  luxuriant  beauty.  But  it  is  also  the  dream  of  a  poet — 
such  a  dream  as  no  poet  save  one  ever  dreamt.  Every  thing  is 
visionary,  every  thing  unreal,  but  unreal  and  visionary  as  the 
shapes  are  which  Sleep  brings  on  its  wings  from  the  world  of 
Thought ;  and  visionary  and  unreal  in  the  sense  and  manner  in 
which  those  images  are  so,  which  would  visit  thus  the  fancy  of 
one,  whose  waking  meditations  were  equally  at  home  in  the  tur- 
moil of  crowded  life  and  bv  the  solitary  edge  of  the  haunted 
stream.  The  characters  who  step  forward,  the  feelings  they 
evince,  the  acts  they  do,  all  partake  of  the  same  aerial  nature. 
Four  groups  of  figures,  in  themselves  incongruous,  and  scarcely 
by  any  invention  capable  of  being  united  in  actual  life,  mingle 
in  the  tumult  of  this  witching  night  of  Saint  John  ;  and  as  we 
gaze  on  them  through  the  shadowy  moonlight,  they  become  har- 
monized to  the  minas  eye  as  completely  as  the  wildest  apparitions 
are  harmonized  in  the  fancy  of  the  sleeper.  The  fairy  band  who 
hover  half  unseen — 
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and  uosurpassed  truth  of  character,  by  the  most  vigorooB  strokes  of 
passion,  and  by  a  temperate  judgment  which  is  the  most  admirable 
feature  of  the  piece.     At  length  the  perplexities  and  dangers  are 
overcome ;  love  and  hatred  have  both  received  their  rewaitl ;  and 
most  poets  would  have  dropt  the  curtain  on  their  characters.  But 
Shakspeare  saw  that  something  was  still  wanting.     If  the  play- 
had  closed  there,  it  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  a  tragi- 
comedy, in  a  reproachful  sense  of  the  term  :  it  would  have  been 
a  play  in  which  it  was  impossible,  either  by  reflection  or  by  the 
surer  test  of  feeling,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  opposed 
aspects  of  life  was  intended  to  be  exhibited  as  the  prominent  one. 
Tne  main  action  of  the  piece,  in  both  its  branches,  had  touched 
the  very  frontier  of  that  region,  within  which  it  was  designed  to 
move.  The  scenes  at  Belmont  had  been  prevented  from  becoming 
tragic  by  mere  accident ;  the  judgment  scene  is  really  and  su- 
blimely tragic,  in  every  thing  except  the  artifice  which  gives  the 
turn  to  its  catastrophe.      The  feeling  which  genuine  comedy 
should  leave  on  the  mind,  the  perception  of  those  relations  of  man 
to  higher  powers,  which  make  his  very  weakness  the  fountain  of 
happiness  and  reconciliation,  is  assuredly  not  that  which  rests  on 
the  mind,  as  we  retire  slowly  from  the  piazza  of  St  Mark,  still 
agitated  by  the  perils  of  the  trial,  and  perhaps  not  less  moved  by 
the  blow  which  has  smitten  down,  into  broken-hearted  abasement, 
Shylock's  whole  soul,  his  intellectual  strength,  his  bitterly  preg- 
nant humour,  his  Hebrew  devotion,  and  his  hatred  for  those  who 
have  oppressed  and  insulted  his  nation  and  his  name.     The  fifth 
act,  forming  what  Coleridge,  in  similar  instances;  calls  ^  a  lyrical 
movement,'  gradually  and  gently  relieves  the  heart  from  its  op- 
pression.    A  sportive  love-trick,  introduced  purposely  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene,  furnishes  its  materials ;  the  tragic  ideas,  removed 
to  a  distance,  serve  but  to  heighten  the  new  impression  by  con** 
trast,  and  thus  justify  for  themselves  the  place  they  hold;  and 
the  drama  closes  in  music  by  moonlight,  amidst  the  placid  glad- 
ness of  rescued  innocence  and  united  love. 

Ulrici's  theory  as  to  the  leading  idea  of  *  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  He  considers  the  play  as  a 
representation  of  the  contrast  and  contradiction  between  life  in 
its  real  essence,  and  the  aspect  which  it  presents  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  struggle.  And  this  contradiction,  he  telb  us, 
is  set  forth  in  an  acted  commentary  on  the  title  of  the  drama ; — a 
series  of  incidents  which,  in  themselves  neither  real  nor  strange 
nor  important,  are  regarded  by  the  actors  as  being  all  these 
things.  The  war  at  the  opening,  it  is  said,  begins  without 
reason  and  ends  without  result ;  Don  Pedro  seems  to  woo  Hero 
for  himself,  while  he  gains  her  for  his  friend  ;  Benedict  and  Bea- 
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r^            ^^  '^n  a  merry  campaign  of  words  withoat  real 

^<f        ""^^  *^  marriage  without  real  love;  the  leading 

j^^'v/'*^        ^'^^  '^hlessnesg,  and  its  results  are,  a  seem- 

^^^S  ^-^o/^^V        ^!%.  '^^e  which  produces  no  fighting, 


^o 


^^/>^"«>v  .^>v  ^. 


''V^^'5^  '^  ^^  '*  *  pretender ;  and  the  weak- 


<i.    <> 


5  ^^^^,   '^^  '  **8  and  plans,  are  exposed 


^^     _^  that  bring  about  the 

,  ^'^'/y^  ^^  '^e  unwitting  agents, 

^"^^/"^  ^  *"  ^lie  Wea  o^  the 

'  >  '  '^'^,/*  ^f  the  whole 

-  ^/"-^^ ;'  <IV                      ^18  specu- 

-^   -v,,.'^.  ♦/*'  that,  for  a 

'    y^^  /^  '  *     And   it   is 

/'  *.  ,   '/^'  ^et,  which  Cole- 

\  ^[  ^  ^  -tiis  general  avoid- 

-^     '•    '*;  ^  ^u^  ^,   '^'     ''^J'"  Ale  subservient  to  the 

•  ..  ^•.      '.;*-"''''    '^'^  *  ^  of  Venice,'  which  has  a 

,    *  /j  ^  V  ,^  -  '^  a  in  uncertainty  by  the  cur- 

■^     *  ^-  '  ^  the  framework  is  slighter,  and 

•  ^   '"  .     ^  more  airy  and  sportive,  we  are 

'v.  *'.       -r^  wurtain,  throughout  the  whole  series 

.  ^     -.   ^'.^  *V  -o  constitute  the  story  of  the  play.  Be- 

•':.    '"  ^^  "^  -  we  know  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  we  cannot 

' '',  ^    ^     '^  .  detected.     In  the  story  of  the  treachery 

^  /  '•^^  Hero,  the  incidents  are  in  their  external  aspect 

»  ,    *  ^  nd  the  characters  treat  them  as  such  ;  but  we, 

■  %  '  lie  secret,  know  that  the  whole  rests  within  that 

'  "#  nich  comedy  finds  its  nurture.     We  have  helped  to 

^  puppets,  and  we  help  to  pull  the  stringy.     We  have 

I  to  the  conversation  of  Don  John  with  Borachio;  we 
'  ,  that   Hero  is  innocent ;  we  know,  when  she  leaves  the 

*pel,  that  her  death  is  to  be  but  a  pretence  :  at  the  wedding 
rC  have  looked  behind  the  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  Antonio's 
supposed  daughter.  Here  the  catastrophe  comes  to  us  after 
gradual  preparation.  No  sudden  convulsion  attends  it,  and  no 
softening  close  is  necessary  like  that  which  carried  us  from  Shy- 
lock's  judgment-hall  to  the  lady's  villa.  Here  also  we  have  been 
throughout  in  that  mood  of  interest  slightly  excited  for  the  inci- 
dents, which  enabled  us  to  watch  with  delight  some  of  the  most 
felicitous  of  all  representations  of  character,  in  a  type  which 
Shakspeare,  again  and  again  fondly  returning  to  it,  here  deve- 
loped  in  its  utmost  possible  perfection. 

The  whole  circle  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  possesses 
nothing  comparable  to  that  worid  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
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images  whidi  is  diAplayed  in  tbe  five  great  Trdgedies  of  Sbak-^^ 
speare.  In  these  works,  all  the  powers  which  his  mind  had  al- 
ready exhibited  separately  act  in  combination  ;  and  some,  not  b«« 
fore  perfectly  developed)  now  exert  overwhelming  foroe»  The 
variety  of  views  under  which  human  life  is  portrayed  ;  tb« 
variety  of  action  through  which  those  views  are  made  perceptible ; 
the  variety  of  characters,  all  true  and  vivid,  yet  all  unlike^  who 
figure  in  the  shifting  scene ;  tbe  variety  of  grouping  with  wbick 
these  characters  successively  appear;  the  variety  and  richnesa 
of  poetical  imagination  which  throw  the  features  of  external 
nature,  like  a  translucent  medium,  around  the  whole  composition 
— all  these  are  qualities  which  affect  us  UBCoascioi»ly  and  im* 
sistibly,  while  we  study  the  masterpieces  that  possess  them; 
but  qualities  whose  union  is  so  extraordinary,  that  the  mind 
feels  it  difficult  to  grasp  them  even  in  part. 

In  three  of  the  tragedies  the  leading  impulse  is  Passion ;  in 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  love  of  early  youtn,  panting,  glowing^ 
consuming ;  in  ^  Lear,'  the  parental  love  of  old  age,  too  strong 
an  agent  for  the  frail  instrument  it  works  with ;  in  ^  Othello,'  . 
the  clear-spirited  and  placid  love  of  wedded  maturity,  a  fabric  in 
whose  foundations  the  eye  discovers  no  weakness  or  rent.  And 
the  end  of  all  these  things  is  death.  In  the  love-tale  of  Verona, 
we  see  from  the  beginning  that  it  must  be  so ;  the  forebodings 
which  passes  like  a  summer  cloud  over  the  hearts  of  the  lovers, 
weighs  on  ours  like  the  sinking  darkness  of  night.  In  the  l^end 
of  heathen  England  we  possess  the  same  foresight ;  we  feel  that 
the  old  king  swears  his  gods  in  vain,  and  that  nis  weakness  can 
yield  no  fruit  but  bitter  suffering.  But  in  the  Eden  of  happi- 
ness which  bloomed  around  the  Venetian  Moor,  there  was  no 
visible  canker  besides  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  general  heart 
of  man,  and  the  flowers  could  not  be  made  to  wither  till  a  fiend 
had  intruded  to  kill  them  with  his  poisonous  breath. 

In  the  remaining  two  tragedies  a  wider  grasp  of  life  is  taken. 
In  each  the  object  held  up  to  view  is  the  human  will  at  large,  the 
principle  of  action ;  in  relation  to  which  the  desires  and  affiectioas 
are  here  no  farther  prominent  than  as  sources  from  which  volition 
derives  its  prompting.  In  both,  the  great  truth  involved  is  the 
insufficiency,  the  utter  nothingness  df  human  will,  as  a  means 
towards  gaining  the  ends  which  passion  suggests  as  desirable;  and 
the  catastrophe  in  both  is  one  of  absolute  <&struction  to  the  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  to  those  whose  destiny  is  involved  in  theirs*  But 
the  causes  out  of  which  this  terrible  consummation  is  educed  are 
quite  dissimilar  in  the  two  dramas ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  are 
exact  antitheses  to  each  other ;  embracing  together  a  colossal  re- 
presentation of  all  those  dangers  by  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  tbe 
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happinete  and  tirtue  of  ordinary  life  are  oftenest  sacrificed^     la 
*  Macbeth/  tbe  picture  is  that  of  ivill»  which  is  either  strong  ia 
Itself,  or  strengthened  b^  foreign  idd ; — of  will  to  which  eager  pas* 
sions  furnish  food,  and  vigorous  btelleot  ministers  resources  \ — but 
of  will  insufficiently  directed  by  conscience,  in  its  clioice  either  of 
means  or  of  ends.     In  ^  Hamlet/  under  any  interpretation  that 
can  be  put  upon  this  modem  riddle  of  tbe  sphinx,  weakness  of 
will  is  involved  as  the  key  t^  all  the  mysteries ;  although  no  two 
siodents  of  the  poet  will  agree  in  determining  whenee  that  weak* 
n«86  arises  ;*— ^wtiether  simply  from  the  inequality  of  the  mind  to 
the  special  task  set  before  it»  which  is  Goethe's  solution  ;«-or  from 
tbe  want  of  ^  a  due  balance  between  an  attention  to  tbe  objects  of 
<  our  senses,  and  oar  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds/ 
which  is  Coleridge's  \ — or  from  an  anxious  desire  to  weigh  all  the 
possible  consequences  of  action  before  entering  on  it,  which  is  the 
view  instituted  by  Schlegel  as  a  corolUtry  from  an  opinion  not 
unlike  Coleridge's  ;'^or  from  the  cause  to  which  Ulrioi  attri* 
butes  it>  with  a  considerable  likeness  to  Richardson,  yet  in  faith* 
ful  adherence  to  his  system ; — namely,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  an  inability,  founded  mainly  on  scruples  moral  and  reli« 
gious,  to  reconcile,  with  the  internal  dictates  of  his  own  mind, 
the  act  to  which  he  is  externally  prompted.    At  all  events,  what* 
ever  difficulties  may  embarrass  our  progress  to  the  final  point,  we 
•an  perceive  clearly  that  volition  is  paralysed  throughout ;  and 
that  the  distemperature  is  attended,  whether  as  cause,  as  coneo* 
isitant^  or  as  consequence,  with  symptoms  of  all  the  kinds  upon 
which  the  several  theories  are  founded.      Both  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet  must  perish,  as  certainly  as  the   impetuous  lovers  of 
Verona,  or  the  foolish  old  father  who  believed  that  the  heart  was 
ivedded  to  the  tongue.     Macbeth  must  perish,  but  not  till  he 
has  acted  as  well  as  suffered :  every  act  he  does  is  sin^  after  the 
evil  spirits  have  breathed  their  nature  into  him  ;  and  his  misery, 
for  the  poet's  purposes,  must  not  only  be  begun  upon  earth,  but^ 
so  far  as  mortal  life  allows,  consummated  there.      Hamlet  must 
perish,  after  suffering  which  produces  no  action :  he  perishes  be- 
cause he  cannot  act,  in  a  situation  where  action  is  the  eondition 
of  preservation ;  he  perishes  like  a  feeble  swimmer  in  a  stormy 
iea^ — or  rather  as  men  perish  in  a  deluge,  where  a  narrow  ledge 
alone  projects,  a  refnge  for  the  strong,  who  mercilessly  thrust 
the  innrm  and  aged  into  the  deep. 

Tbe  whole  structure  of  each  of  those  dramas  harmonizes,  like 
the  architecture  of  a  gorgeous  pilcf  with  the  character  thus  im* 
printed  respectively  on  their  foundations.  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
tbe  tale  of  impassioned  love,  is  in  its  action  atoncerapidy  erowd* 
ed#  nad  sel^dependent.    Tb«  nMsqiiei  tbe  balcony,  and  the 
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bridal-cbamber — the  sleeping-draught,  the  funeral,  and  the  tomb 

fleet  onwards  in  quick  succession,  and  each  new  scene  is  tbe 

consequence  of  the  former.  Only  the  very  last  of  the  decisive 
incidents,  the  chance  which  preyenCs  the  fnar  from  carrying  the 
letter  to  Mantua,  and  which  thus  brings  on  the  catastrophe,  is 
caused  by  extrinsic  influences ;  and  this  very  circumstance,  the 
interference  of  the  searchers  at  a  time  when  the  plague  raged, 
is  just  one  of  those  touches  by  which,  throughout  the  whole,  we 
are  kept  constantly  in  mind  of  the  poetical  region  in  which  the 
drama  moves ; — a  clime  of  the  glowing  ^outh,  with  its  sensuous 
imagination,  and  its  precocious  life ; — a  scene  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  monastic  devotion  and  baronial  feuds  compose  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  action, — lifting  the  drama,  thougn  not  lifting  it 
far,  into  that  historical  world  where  the  poet's  mind  delighted 
most  of  all  to  meet  its  themes  for  imaginative  invention.  Of  the 
perfection  of  structure  in  <  Othello'  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  a 
word ;  because  even  those  coldest  critics  of  last  century,  who 
could  perceive  nothing  but  deformity  in  most  of  the  other  plays, 
were  struck  silent  by  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  this.  It  par* 
takes  of  the  historical  character  more  than  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
but  less  than  the  other  tragedies.  In  ^  Lear,'  whose  canvas  is 
broader  than  any  other  on  which  Shakspeare  ever  painted,  the 
passions  which  give  the  impulse  are  poured  out,  like  the  streams 
of  a  volcano,  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  historical  interest 
gives  breadth  and  importance  to  the  individual.  Nay,  the  pre* 
vailing  tendency  of  the  work  to  call  up  images  of  the  general 
relations  which  belong  to  mankind  in  the  mass,  is  increased  by 
those  very  circumstances  which  remove  the  history  it  describe 
from  the  domain  of  recorded  annals  into  that  of  remote  tradition; 
— the  wild  caprice  of  the  old  king's  device  for  testing  the  love  of 
his  children — the  barbarism  of  the  age,  so  favourable  to  freedom 
of  invention — and  that  heathenism  of  religion  which  gives  veri* 
similitude,  real  as  well  as  poetical,  to  a  picture  representing  life 
and  society  as  a  moral  chaos. 

In  *  Macbeth  *  and  *  Hamlet,'  where  man  is  set  up  before  our  eyes 
as  a  being  destined  for  action,  the  subjects  are  broadly  historical ; 
in  each  there  is  a  murder  and  a  usurpation — to  be  effected  in  the 
one,  to  be  avenged  in  the  other.  And,  therefore,  what  was  here 
required  was  something  the  opposite  of  that  which  was  reqinsiee 
in  the  other  plays ;  not  any  thing  to  elevate  the  story  from  in* 
terests  merely  individual,  but  something  to  take  it  out  of  the 
sphere  of  simple  history.  The  main  expedients  used  for  effect- 
ing this  end  are  two,  which  are  common  to  both  plays.  The 
first  respects  the  mode  in  which  the  leading  characters  are  treat- 
ed.   They  are  not  only  portrayed  with  a  minuteness,  and  main* 
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tained  with  a  prominence  in  the  action,  which  make  their  per- 
sonal destiny  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  source  of  sym* 
pathy ;  but  they  are,  moreoveri  preserved  in  a  kind  of  isola- 
tion from  the  other  personages,  and  move  among  them  like  beings 
of  another  world.     That  both  these  things  are  true  of  Hamlet, 
every  one  admits.     He  is  himself  the  tragedy,  and  he  stands 
alone  in  it^  with  no  firiend,  no  adviser,  no  helper ;  for  Horatio 
is  a  cypher  in  action,  and  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  prince's  shaken   mind  are  uttered  only  in  the  ear  of 
heaven.     Indeed,  through  the  device  of  his  feigned  madness, 
which  enables  him  to  give  open  vent  to  many  of  his  most  per- 
turbed dioughts,  his  whole  part  becomes,  in  one  sense,  a  conti- 
nued soliloquy.  But  the  same  things  are  equally  true  of  Macbeth 
and  his  wife.     They  stand  together  as  parts  of  one  being ;  or 
rather  perhaps,  like  a  mortal  and  sensitive  being,  prompted  by 
one  of  another  nature; — now  acting  like  the  flood  of  passion  to 
quench  the  gnawing  fire  of  conscience,  now  like  a  sterner  voli- 
tion to  make  up  for  bis  faltering  will ;  and  now  like  an  informing 
intellect  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  completion  of  purposes.  The 
terrible  secrets  of  this  guilty  pair  are  breathed  to  none ;  their 
acts,  their  hopes,  their  terrors,  are  their  own :  alone  as  conspira- 
Ufn  a^^ainst  the  king,  they  sit  not  less  solitary  on  the  blood- 
stained throne;  and  alone  they  meet  their  awful  punishment. 
The  stronger  of  the  two  is  first  overthrown,  not  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  by  the  avenging  arm  of  heaven  ;  that  conscience  which 
was  not  dead,  which  did  not  even  sleep,  but  which  preyed  on  the 
heart  that  scorned  to  own  its  bleeding,  reveals  its  internal  ago- 
nies to  us  through  the  betrayal  of  sleep ;  and  soon  the  cry  of 
women  announces  the  consummation  of  a  struggle  which  the 
body  was  too  weak  to  bear.     Macbeth  himself,  sinking  in  reso- 
lution before  his  wife's  death,  retains,  after  he  has  lost  her,  no 
hope,  no  care,  hardly  even  a  fear ; — nothing  but  heart-sick  weari- 
ness of  life,  and  that  lingering  spark  of  niartial  spirit  and  per- 
sonal pride,  which  drives  him  into  the  field  to  meet  destruction 
from  the  fated  hand  of  his  adversary. 

The  second  expedient  common  to  both  dramas  is  the  use  of  the 
supernatural.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the 
distinction  between  the  uses  made  of  this  element  of  poetry  in 
eacW  In  ^  Macbeth'  the  supernatural  promptings  are  absolute- 
ly and  fiendishly  evil,  and  the  creation  of  evil  is  the  task  they 
have  to  perform.  The  imperfect  speakers  are  *  foul  anomalies ;' 
*  fates,  mries,  and  materializing  witches  are  their  elements ; '  their 
words  are  but  answers  to  the  questions  which  the  guilty  heart 
asks  itself — answers  which  encourage  sin  by  falsely  seeming  to 
promise  impunity.     The  first  sounds  which  reach  our  ears  in  the 
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magnificent  drama  are  those  of  the  spectral  chant  amid   the 
storm  on  the  heath,  where  the  hags  mysteriously  announce  their 
hellish  mission  :  the  last  words  of  their  guilty  victim  contain    a 
scornful  and  despairing  defiance  of  their  lying  auguries.     The 
apparition  in  *  Hamlet,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  earthly  nor 
inalevolent :  it  is  the  spirit  of  an  erring  yet  wronged  mortal,  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  as  a  prompter  of 
righteous  vengeance.     It  is  a  thing  apart,  revealing  itself  but  so 
&r  as  is  necessary  for  the  mighty  purpose  of  which  it  is  the  in- 
strument— silent  to  the  soldiers  on  guard,  invisible  to  the  guilty 
Queen.    The  affections  of  earth  cling  about  it,  in  harrowing  anioa 
with  the  unutterable  experiences  of  the  tomb ;  and  religion  and 
filial  love,  the  awe  of  men  and  the  picturesque  presence  of  night, 
join  in  hallowing  the  scenes  across  which  its  shadowy  figure 
stalks. 

But  nothing  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  more  dissimilar,  and 
more  accurately  in  unison  with  the  leading  conception  of  each 
of  these  two  dramas,  than  the  cast  of  the  action  which  forms  the 
plot  of  each.  '  Macbeth,'  says  Hazlitt,  *  is  alike  distinguished 
'  for  the  lofty  imagination  it  displays,  and  for  the  tumultuous 
'  vehemence  of  the  action ;  and  the  one  is  made  the  moving 

*  principle  of  the  other.     The  overwhelming  pressure  of  preter- 

*  natural  agency  urges  on  the  tide  of  human  passion  with  re- 

*  doubled  force.'  What  a  contrast  exists  between  this  tempest- 
uous action,  prompted  in  every  step  by  an  unholy  alliance  of 
guilty  human  will  with  demoniac  agency,  and  that  series  of 
accidents  which,  in  Hamlet,  display  the  impotence  of  human  plafis 
and  passions!  In  the  latter,  the  incidents  are  numerous  and 
varied  ;  but  none  of  them  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  his  resolutions 
either  fail  in  producing  action  at  all,  or  produce  action  of 
a  kind  entirely  different  from  that  which  he  intended  ;  and  with 
a  beautiful  exemplification  of  that  parallelism  which  Shakspeare's 
works  every  where  exhibit,  a  similar  result  follows  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  other  characters. 

We  would  yet  linger  awhile  over  those  immortal  tragedies,  to 
contemplate  the  general  impressions  and  views  of  life  suggested, 
especially  by  the  tone  and  management  of  their  closing  scenes. 

*  I  know,'  says  Lessing,  *  but  one  tragedy  which  love  j^self 
'  helped  to  elaborate  ;  and  that  tragedy  is  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet."' 
In  all  its  wildness,  in  all  its  sweetness,  in  all  that  sadness  which 
angels  banished  to  earth  might  feel  in  dreaming  of  their  native 
heaven,  the  spirit  of  love  breathes  over  this  vision  of  the  poet's 
young  imagination.  Through  a  veil  whose  folds  are  alter- 
nately composed  of  pictures  of  earthly  passions  and  entangle- 
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ments,  and  of  other  elements  which  criticism  has  sometimes  sought 
to  palliate  as  faults  of  an  inexperienced  artist,  and  sometimes  more 
boldly  to  exalt  into  designed  and  essential  beauties,  the  form  of 
love  gleams  over  the  scene,  bearing  to  the  troubled  wastes  of  life 
peace,  and  hope,  and  atonement.  Bv  one  of  the  most  felici- 
tous of  the  poet's  changes  on  his  models — a  change  which  has 
been  often  misunderstood,  but  is  now  no  longer  misapprehended 
by  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  Shakspeare  or  the  drama — the 
catastrophe  is  softened  by  omitting  that  harrowing  scene  pro- 
duced in  the  original  novel  by  the  awaking  of  Juliet  while 
Romeo  struggles  in  the  last  agonies.  One  after  the  other  the 
lovers  sink  into  the  embrace  of  death,  like  infants  whom  their 
mother  sings  to  sleep.  But  not  even  here,  not  in  the  dissolving 
tenderness  of  the  dying  hour,  do  the  banks  of  the  Adige  fade 
from  our  sight :  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  so  early  withered 
is  wafted  far  from  the  grave  on  which  they  are  strewed,  and 
peace  and  reconcilement  shed  consolation  over  a  whole  city. 

More  solemnly,    more    thoughtfully,    more    philosophically 
gentle,  but  not  less  harmoniously  tender,  nor  less  dramatically 
true,  is  the  scene  which  closes  the  agitated  life  of  Lear.     We, 
who  have  watched  the  struggle  of  good  with  evil  through  all  its 
revolutions,  we  who  have  looked  on  with  unclouded  senses,  can- 
not forget  the  awfulness  of  the  spectacle ;  we  dare  not  hide  from 
our  imagination,  we  dare  not  hide  from  our  consciences,  the  pa- 
geant of  crime  and  error,  and  the  solemn  lessons  it  has  taught. 
And  full  of  horror  and  reflectiveness,  shaken  to  their  inmost 
souls,  are  those  secondary  characters  who  gather  round  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  witnesses  of  scenes  after  which  men  are  grave  for 
years.     But  there  is  one  who  feels  nothing  of  this  horror,  one 
over  whose  intellect  the  night  of  lunacy,  once  already  spread, 
and   once  for  a  time   lifted,  has  again  been  allowed  to  sink 
by  that  merciful  interposition  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.      The  aged  king  sits  in  the  midst.     Before  him 
lie  the  corpses  of  his  guilty  daughters;  but  for  him  it  was  a 
needless   precaution  to   cover   those   faces  stiffening  from  the 
pangs   of  violent  death ;    he    knows,    he   recollects,    he    sees 
nothing,    save   the  body  of  Cordelia,   which    rests   upon  his 
knees.     He  must  die ;  he  cannot  but  die ;  what  should  he  do 
longer  in  a  world  which  has  no  soul  to  love  him  —  a  world 
where  his  own  bruised   heart  can  neither  act  nor  feel  ?     But 
he  dies  in  peace,  nay,  even  happy  and  consoled.      His  belief 
in  his  daughter's  death,  the  last  symptom  of  his  sanity,  departs 
as  his  mind  begins  to  wander  again ;  he  remembers  nothing 
but  her  gentleness,  her  love — that  love  which  had  blessed  him, 
like  the  voice  of  an  angel,  after  all  his  wrongs  and  agony. 
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Again  the  doubt  comes  and  swells  into  chokinff  grief,  but  again 
it  gives  way  as  he  gazes  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  The  pale  lips 
8cem  to  part  as  he  bends  down  to  kiss  them  ;  and  an  answering 
smile  illumines  his  aged  features  as  his  heart  breaks  amid  the 
dream  of  bliss. 

In  *  Hamlet,*  the  catastrophe  rushes  on  us  by  surprise,  and 
with  portentous  rapidity.  At  one  moment,  the  kingly  assassin, 
the  tool  of  his  vengeance,  the  paramour  of  his  guilt,  and  his 
intended  victim — all  stand  before  us,  grouped  as  actors  in  what 
fteems  to  be  but  a  scene  of  sport — another  moment,  and  all  lie 
before  us  dead.  The  actively  guilty  have  gone  to  their  long 
account,  and  he  whose  sins  were  those  of  weakness  has  perished 
with  them.  It  seems  as  if,  after  the  will  of  man  had  been  baffled 
in  every  attempt  to  disentangle  the  tragic  knot,  the  hand  of 
Heaven  itself  had  been  suddenly  stretched  out  to  assert  its  own 
prerogative;  and  as  a  divine  judgment  our  feelings  teach  us  to 
regard  the  whole  piece  and  its  catastrophe.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  more  than  one  critic,  that,  in  the  extinction  of 
Hamlet's  line,  and  that  substitution  of  Fontinbras  which  follows, 
there  is  something  not  unlike  those  judicial  punishments  that,  in 
the  Greek  drama,  consign  to  annihilation  princely  houses  stained 
with  unnatural  crime;  and  this  is  one  feature,  though  not  the 
leading  one,  which  constitutes  the  ruling  temper.  As  we  look 
back  towards  the  scene  of  blood,  we  see  it  restored  to  calmness, 
and  gladdened  by  the  hope  of  returning  innocence  and  peace  : 
but  our  own  minds  brood,  as  they  brooded  amid  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  tragedy,  over  the  awful  enigma  of  life,  which  action  but 
perplexes  more,  and  thought  makes  more  hopelessly  dark — the 
enigma  whose  solution  is  found  only  in  death,  and  in  those  reve* 
lations  which  partially  unveil  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

We  quit  the  contemplation  of  *  Macbeth '  in  a  sterner  mood. 
All  here  is  simple,  purely  tragic,  and  derived  directly  from  moral 
and  religious  reflection.  Ihe  serious  temper  is  not  invaded 
by  a  single  play  upon  words,  nor  by  a  single  jest;  for  the 
only  comic  scene  is,  in  all  likelihood,  an  interpolation.  The 
decree  of  Heaven  seems  to  have  guided  every  thing,  manifestly 
for  good  in. its  issue,  through  ways  mysterious,  like  those  in 
which  real  life  is  made  to  walk.  Supernatural  solicitings  have 
been  permitted  to  shake  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  aid  in  generat- 
ing a  time  of  guilt  and  trouble — a  reign  of  blood,  beneatn  whose 
throne  the  innocent  arfe  slain  as  offerings  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
But  the  punishment  has  not  been  delayed  for  a  moment.  It  has 
instantly  followed  the  guilt — it  has  accompanied  it — it  has  even 
preceded  it  in  the  terrors  and  anticipations  of  remorse;  and 
through  increasing  atrocity,  which  increasing  misery  tracks  as 
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the  bloodhound  tracks  its  prey,  the  usurper  and  his  awful 
accomplice  pass  to  their  doom.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
thoughts  in  the  whole  drama,  that  Lady  Macbeth  should  die 
before  her  husband  ;  for  not  only  does  this  exhibit^him  in  a  new 
light,  equally  interesting  morally  and  psychologically;  but  it 
prepares  a  gradual  softening  of  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe. 
Alacbetb,  left  alone,  resumes  much  of  that  connexion  with 
humanity  which  he  had  so  long  abandoned ;  his  thoughtfulness 
becomes  pathetic — his  sickness  of  heart  awakens  sympathy ;  and, 
when  at  last  he  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier,  the  stern  satisfaction 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  act  of  justice  that  destroys  him, 
is  unalloyed  by  feelings  of  personal  wrath  or  hatred.  His  fall  is 
a  sacrifice,  not  a  butchery. 

But,  of  all  Shakspeare's  tragic  dram^is,  that  which  most  closely 
resembles  the  classical  models  in  the  simplicity  and  obviously 
comprehended  perfection  of  its  plan,  is  also  that  which,  in  its 
catastrophe  and  its  general  impression  on  the  mind,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  heathen  classicism.  ^  Othello'  has  in 
it,  not  indeed  in  reality,  but  in  appearance,  much  of  the  terrific 
fatalism  which  overshadows  the  beautiful  in  the  Attic  tragedy — 
the  idea  of  power,  irresistible,  irresponsible,  unfathomable,  con- 
signing humanity  to  utter  destruction.  Almost  all  votaries  of 
Shakspeare  seem  to  have  felt,  at  one  stage  or  another,  in  their 
study  of  this  magnificent  and  most  passionate  drama,  an  abased, 
passive,  hopeless  weight  upon  the  heart,  which  no  other  of  his 
works  leaves  behind.  The  source  of  this  feeling  does  not  lie  in 
the  sad  fate  of  Desdemona;  for,  though  that  is  one  of  the  elements, 
it  is  not  the  principal: — the  effect  other  touching  death-scene  is 
skilfully  softened,  and  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  leading 
purpose ;  and  the  eyes  that  weep  for  the  gentle  lady's  fate,  look 
up  through  their  tc^rs  with  reviving  hope  to  heaven.  But  the 
terrible^ force  lies  in  the  catastrophe  which  follows.  Othello  falls 
by  his  own  hand — a  consummation  which  Shakspeare  has  nowhere 
else  given  to  any  of  his  tragic  characters,  except  in  Lear  and 
in  two  of  the  Roman  plays ;  all  the  three  having  their  scene  in 
heathenism.  And  even  the  suicide  is  less  harrowing  thiin  that  utter 

f>rostration  of  soul  which  has  preceded  it; — a  despair  which  annihi- 
ates  every  thought  and  feeling,  except  the  consciousness  of  unen- 
durable misery.  Nor  does  any  after-scene  alleviate  the  gloom — 
*  the  object  poisons  sight' — ^but  it  is  hid  from  us  only  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  curtain;  the  Moor  has  scarcely  expired  when  the  drama 
closes.  When,  again,  we  look  back  on  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  profoundly  traeic  catastrophe,  we  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  discover  nothing  that  can  impart  a  moral  justification 
to  its  horror.     The  bower  of  wedded  happiness  seemed  guarded 
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by  love  and  honour;  and  its  infaabitants,  though  frail  because 
mortal,  seemed  to  be  stained  by  no  such  guilt  as  should  have  con* 
demned  them  to  an  end  like  this.  Yet  into  such  a  scene  of  peace 
the  tempter  has  crept,  seducing  the  hand  ot  man  himself  to  lay 
desolate  his  home.  All  critics  of  name  have  felt,  more  or  less 
strongly,  the  perplexity  of  the  moral  enigma  which  lies  under 
this  tragic  tale ;  but  the  character  of  the  Moor,  in  which  the  ex- 
plication must  be  sought,  has  been  interpreted  more  contradic- 
torily than  any  other  in  the  range  of  the  poet's  works,  *  Hamlet' 
itself  not  excepted. 

In  truth,  this  drama,  if  we  were  able  to  penetrate  wholly  into 
its  mysteries  of  conception,  would  not  be  what  it  is — the  work  in 
which  the  poet  has  united  more  admirably  than  in  any  other  the 
two  great  elements  of  dramatic  art.  ^  Lear'  is  at  once  more 
original  in  invention,  more  active  in  imagination,  more  softly 
pathetic  in  feeling ;  *  Romeo  and  Juliet'  has  more  of  pure  poetry ; 
'  Macbeth'  a  closer  amalgamation  of  tragic  action  with  thought 
properly  ethical;  and  *  Hamlet'  traverses  a  world  of  thought  in 
which  all  other  existing  dramas  linger  at  the  frontier.  But 
^  Othello','  above  every  other  drama,  unites  vehemence  and  nature 
in  tragic  emotion,  with  truth  and  vigour  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  This  play,  above  all  others,  harmoniies  those  two 
elements,  and  makes  each  the  counterpart,  the  supplement,  the 
condition  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 

And,  as  even  those  feel  who  have  considered  as  a  defect  the 
Qnsoftened  sternness  of  the  closing  impression,  that  impression  is 
not  one  which,  thus  unsoftened  and  unrelieved,  lingers  long  in 
the  mind.  As  the  closing  images  fade  into  distance  in  the  me- 
mory, and  the  earlier  groups  come  successively  into  the  fore- 
grounds, a  picture  is  gradually  formed,  in  which  we  recognise 
with  reverential  wonder — though  with  incapacity  to  account  for  all 
its  effects — a  solemn  representation  of  human  life  in  its  most  awful 
relations.  If  philosophy,  if  observation  of  the  world,  if  reflec- 
tion on  the  destiny  of  man,  as  that  destiny  appears  to  him  in  his 
natural  blindness,  furnish  no  key-note  to  harmonize  this  song  of 
tragic  import,  religious  contemplation  opens  a  view  in  which  all 
becomes  deeply  and  truly  significant.  We  glance  backward 
upon  the  mysteriously  revealed  leaves  of  the  book  of  Time,  in 
which  is  written  the  sin  that  has  made  the  earth  banen.  We 
gaze  forward  through  darkness,  yet  not  without  hope,  on  that 
great  journey  of  the  soul,  in  which  mortal  life  is  but  a  single 
step.  We  behold  the  principle  of  evil  walking  the  earth  for  a 
time  in  human  shape,  and  allowed  to  convert  into  agents  of  de- 
struction all  the  finest  of  those  qualities  whose  union  makes  up  the 
compound  nature  of  man ; — counting  kin  alike  with  angelic  fellow- 
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creatures,  and  witb  the  cold  clay  which  imprisons  bis  immortal 
spirit.  When  the  tempted  has  become  a  murderer^  the  work  of  the 
temptation  is  but  half  accomplished.  The  mind  of  the  victim 
is  not  yet  wholly  poisoned,  his  heart  not  yet  wholly  crushed.  He 
must  behold — and  how  does  his  very  soul  recoil  from  itself  at 
the  discovery  ? — ^he  must  behold  the  unmasked  visage  of  the  fiend 
whom  he  has  served — he  must  learn  that  ail  which  he  has  done 
has  been  worse  than  done  in  vain.  In  one  deep  silent  pause  the 
events  of  a  lifetime  pass  across  his  mind  ;  and  he  awakens  from 
the  trance  a  broken-hearted  man.  Every  principle  which  once 
made  his  character  strong  and  lofty  is  annihilated  within  him : 
love,  imagination,  pride  of  honour  and  of  intellect,  all  are  wrecked 
in  one  tremendous  shock.  The  soldier  feels  his  courage  broken 
like  a  rush ;  the  man  whose  better  nature  passion  could  not  shake^ 
weeps  like  a  child ;  the  last  effort  of  his  overthrown  will  is  but 
sufficient  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  evil ;  and  the  noble  Moor 
dies  the  most  awful  of  deaths. 


Art.  VI. — Speech  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  on  Sir  J.  Yarde  BuUer'i  Motion  (m 
Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Government.   8vo.    London:  1840. 

rpiHB  great  lines  by  which  political  party  in  this  country  is 
-*•       divided,    are  pretty  clear; — straightforward    politicians, 

of  sense  enough  to  choose,  take  their  sides  accordingly ; and  a 

grown-up  man  must  be  indeed  unlucky,  who,  from  suterations  in 
nimself  or  others,  shall  find  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to 
change  a  side  which  he  has  once  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  compact  party  that  ever  acted  together  in  public  life,  al- 
though it  may  agree  in  almost  all  things,  cannot  agree  in  all. 
.  Common  sense  honestly  disposes  of  minor  differences  by  mutual 
concessions.  But  differences  will  occasionally  arise,  which,  from 
one  reason  or  another,  do  not  admit  of  being  set  off  against  each 
other,  and  merged  in  the  general  account.  On  these  occasions 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

These  occasions  must  arise.     This  is  inevitable.     It  is  equally 

Elain,  when  they  do  arise,  that  there  can  be  but  three  course* 
etween  which  public  men  have  to  make  their  choice.  They 
may  withdraw  themselves  from  their  party  in  consequence ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  do  what  they  can  to  dissolve  the  political  combina- 
tion which  it  represented— defeat  its  objects,  and  destroy  the  com- 
mon principles  upon  which  it  had  been  formed.     Or,  in  the 
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dioroagli^;<Miig  spirit  of  party,  they  may  continue  to  act  to- 
gether as  a  body  on  those  rery  subjects,  just  the  same  as  on  ereiy  ■ 
other ;  keeping  back  their  difierences  from  the  world.     Or,  lastly,            I 
while  they  remain  steady  to  their  old  connexion,  and  to  the  prin-  \ 
ciples  which  it  embodied,  they  will  except  those  particular  sub-  ^ 
jects  from  their  system  of  united  action,  and  leave  each  other, 
with  r^^ard  to  them,  to  the  free  expression  of  their  individual 
ojHnions. 

These  three  courses  are  characterised  by  their  respective  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  have  their  respective  advocates* 
The  first  has  the  sanction  of  that  high-minded  politician.  Sir  | 

James  Graham ; — he  sees  no  difficulty  in  abandoning  former 
friends.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  first  course,  or  the  second; — he  does  not  openly  state  which. 
But  the  reverential  scruples  which  he  professes  to  entertain 
against  such  proceedmgs  as  may  tend  to  loosen  the  ties  of  party, 
are  only  consistent  with  a  preference  for  the  second.  That 
nobody  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  except  himself,  is  comfortable 
doctrine  for  a  premier.  The  third  course  has  been  ably  vindi- 
cated by  Mr  Macaulay,  in  his  defence  of  Open  Questions.  The 
more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  within  certain  limits,  it  is  the  only  proper  course 
which  a  true  nature  can  consent  to  follow — by  which  true  con- 
clusions are  likely  to  be  obtained.  If  the  difference  in  the  views 
recently  proclaimed  upon  this  subject,  should  become  one  of  the 
characteristic  differences  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  Tories 
will  have  opportunities  enough  for  repenting  the  fklse  position 
which  they  will  have  taken  up. 

But  the  Tories  will  stop  short  of  this.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
upon  general  principles  that  they  do  not  need  the  relief  of  Open 
Questions  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Whigs.  A  party  compara- 
tively stationary  in  its  creed,  and  pliant  to  authority,  is  saved 
from  many  difficulties  which  disturb  the  march  of  reason  and  of 
progress.  There  is  no  want  of  sea- room  in  stagnant  water ;  and 
a  line  which  stands  still  is  more  easily  kept  unbroken  than  a  line 
in  motion.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  parties  can  only  be  a  difference  of  degree.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  extremes  contained  within  the  body  in  opposi- 
tion, are  as  far  removed,  in  principles  and  in  objects,  as  the  ex- 
tremes contained  within  the  body  which  co-operates  in  support 
of  Government.  The  actual  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Tories,  is  scarcely  kept  under  by  their  still  greater  aversion  to 
the  common  enemy.  Withdraw  the  pressure  and  it  will  break 
out.  Vows  made  in  pain,  and  out  of  place,  will  not  be  long  kept 
in  the  ease  of  office.     Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers  have 
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just  now  one  and  the  same  object  immediately  before  them — that 
of  running  down,  obstructing,  and  turning  out  the  present  Minis^ 
try :  and  they  agree  as  longas  that  object  is  in  sight*  On  Sir  Yarde 
BuUer's  motion,  not  a  sutler  in*the  camp  but  snouted  at  the  plau- 
sible declamation  of  their  reputed  mouthpiece  against  the  base 
tenure  of  Open  Questions  by  which  the  Whigs  hold  office.  But 
strange  misgivings  came  over  them  as  the  wily  orator  went  on.  The 
dullest  of  the  Tories  were  capable  of  seeing  so  far  into  futurity 
as  to  perceive  that,  in  his  argument  against  Open  Questions,  their 
artful  champion  was  consulting  the  interests  of  the  party  and  him- 
self, much  in  the  same  way  that  the  lion  portions  out  the  spoil 
between  himself  and  his  jackalls.  The  terms  which  he  laid  down 
referred  much  more  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  insubordi- 
nate and  uncertain  friends,  than  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  Mi- 
nisters. He  might  address  the  gentlemen  in  front ;  but  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  general  observations,  it  was  plainly  the  gentle* 
men  behind  who  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Whigs  that  he  so  much  laboured  the  impo- 
licy of  Open  Questions,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  break  up 
a  party  and  sow  disunion  in  a  Government  This  part  of  his 
speech  was  grounded  on  a  clear  perception  of  his  own  condition, 
and  a  prudent  estimate  of  the  means  which  would  best  promote 
his  personal  importance;  and  it  amounted  under  the  circumstances^ 
to  a  stipulation  with  his  party  that  a  peremptory  foreclosure  of  all 
Open  Questions,  was  the  form  in  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
them  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Movement  section  of  the  Tory  party  had 
forced  their  reluctant  leader  to  the  attack.  Their  impatience  and 
their  bitterness  were  allowed  a  vent.  But  many  of  them,  before 
the  debate  was  over,  must  have  confessed,  in  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts,  that  they  were  buying  the  gratification  somewhat  dear. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  availed  himself,  with  his  usual  diplomacy  and 
effect,  of  all  the  advantages  the  motion  gave  him  for  clearing 
the  rubbish  of  Orangemen  and  High  Churchmen  out  of  his 
path ;  or  for  making  it,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  coarse  sub- 
struction of  his  future  power.  Their  once  cast-oif  Captain  took 
the  opportunity  to  tell  them,  with  as  little  disguise  as  courtesy 
would  permit,  that  he  had  more  reliance  on  the  docility  of  their 
wills  and  on  the  extent  of  their  necessities,  than  on  either  the 
serviceableness  of  their  understandings  or  the  soundness  of  their 
opinions ;  that  if  they  called  him  back,  he  was  well  aware  it  was 
not  from  personal  good-will,  but  merely  because  they  could  not 
do  without  him  ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
not  again  put  himself  at  their  head,  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  their  unconditional  obedience.     For  such  is  the  plain 
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English  of  havingmade  up  his  own  mind  on  recognising  no 
Open  Questions.  This  language,  bold  In  any  body,  is  more  than 
bold  from  one  whose  political  H]e  has  been  too  emphatically  a 
life  of  recantations,  to  warrant  an  overweening  trust  in  either 
the  rectitude  or  the  permanence  of  his  opinions.  The  sayings 
would  be  hard  sayings  in  the  ears  of  any  followers;  but  the 
recollections  of  1829  must  make  them  more  than  hard  for  the 
credulity  of  as  many  of  his  partisans  as  might  like  to  bargain  for 
four-and-twenty  hours*  notice,  in  order  to  prepare  their  con« 
sciences,  countenances,  and  constituents,  when  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  next  called  upon  to  make  surrender  of  the  articles  of 
their  faith.  With  the  difficulties  which  surround  hiip,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  probably  acting  wisely  for  himself  in  entering  up  betimes 
a  formal  protest  against  Open  Questions.  They  may  be  a  greater 
risk  than  he  can  afford :  for  Open  Questions  suppose  a  general 
agreement,  and,  above  all,  a  general  confidence.  But  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  is  fully  sensible  that  his  difficulties,  on  accepting  office, 
would  not  depend  upon  existing  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  or  on  that ;  so  much  as  on  those  general  differences  of  a 
wider  and  less  manageable  character,  which  throw  their  shadows 
around  and  before  him,  and  which  issue  from  the  central  depths 
of  personal  alienations  and  distrusts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  even  in  the  pomp  of  peroration,  he  should 
not  affect  to  conceal  his  apprehensions,  that  his  stipulations  and 
precautions  would  be  all  in  vain. 

<  It  may  be  that  the  principles  I  profess  cannot  be  reduced  lo  prac- 
tice, and  that  a  Govern  meat  atteaptiog  the  execution  of  them  woold 
not  meet  with  adequate  snpport  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  still  I 
shall  not  abandon  them.  I  shall  not  seek  to  compensate  the  thneatencd 
loss  of  confidence  on  this  side  of  the  House,  by  the  faintest  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  of  the  other.     I  shall  steadily  persevere  in  the  course 

which  I  have  uniformly  pursued  shice  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU 

content  with  the  substantial  power  which  I  shall  yet  exercise — indifferent 
as  to  office,  so  far  as  personal  feelings  or  personal  objects  are  concerned 

..-ready,  if  required,  to  undertake  it,  whatever  be  its  difficulties refusing 

to  accept  it  on  conditions  inconsistent  witi)  personal  honour— disdaiiiiag 
to  hold  it  by  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  at  present  held.' 

To  express  so  much  grandiloquent  contempt  for  the  tenure  by 

which  the  Whigs  hold  office,  required  no  small  assurance; the 

provocation  for  it  being  simply  this — that  the  structure  of  their 
Government  has  been  made  co-extensive  with  its  base.  On  cer- 
tain subjects,  upon  which  the  great  body  of  their  natural  sup- 
porters is  divided,  the  Government  is  divided  too.  At  least  it 
may  be.  Such  a  concession  to  truth  and  justice  constitutes  a 
tenure  of  office  not  to  be  thought  of  but  with  disdain  !  And  this 
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from  Sir  Robert  Peel ! — a  statesman  who  had  passed  the  best 
part  of  his  official  life,  as  member  of  an  Administration  in 
which  the  most  serious  of  all  contemporary  questions— that  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation — one  which,  from  the  way  it  en- 
tered into  the  daily  details  of  Government,  was  the  very  last 
which  could  be  safely  made  an  Open  Question — nevertheless  was 
made  so.  The  period  at  which  the  rock  of  offence  has  been 
discovered  and  denounced,  is  remarkable  for  its  strict  coincidence 
with  his  personal  convenience.  The  tenure  on  which  Pitt  and 
Lord  Liverpool  held  office,  might  have  been  conceived  to  be  suf- 
ficiently pure  and  lofty  even  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But,  thus  it  is 
that  a  man,  who  does  not  choose  to  assign  the  true  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  generally  falls  upon  absurd  ones.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
unable  to  trust  his  party,  unless  they  first  sign  and  seal,  and  pass 
under  the  yoke.  This  is  really  no  reason  why  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  should  be  expected  to  enforce  the  same 
degrading  methods  of  arbitrary  suppression.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
necessities  require  coercion.  The  necessities  of  the  Whig  Go- 
vernment require  freedom — which,  if  it  were  not  their  necessity, 
ought  still  to  be  their  choice. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  habits  of  military  discipline,  and 
the  peculiar  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  prejudge  this  question.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance,  moral 
and  political,  to  be  discussed  with  fairness,  and  upon  its  merits. 
Not  only  are  the  character  and  existence  of  this  or  that  admini- 
stration involved  in  it — but  the  principles  of  every  man  engaged 
in  public  life ;  and  at  times,  even  the  possibility,  in  a  free  state,  of 
having  any  government  at  all. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  theory  itself,  not  with  its 
application.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  Open  Questions 
will  raise  a  multitude  of  incidental  points,  varying  with  the 
circumstances  and  degrees  of  almost  every  case.  1  hese,  how- 
ever, are  all  of  them  beside  the  argument  at  its  present  stage ; 
— the  point  now  at  issue  being,  not  what  questions  may  be  left 
open,  but  whether  a  body  of  men  acting  together  in  public, 
more  especially  a  government,  ought  to  admit  sXich  a  thing  as  an 
Open  Question  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  For  some 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  objections,  it  will  be  observed,  are  so  wide 
and  general,  as  logically  to  exclude  Open  Questions  from  the  creed 
of  an  opposition  as  well  as  of  a  government,  while  some  of  them 
apply  to  a  government  only.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
might  turn  in  favour  of  leaving  a  question  open,  changes  entirely 
the  character  of  the  argument.  It  puts  it  upon  that  line  of  inquiry 
which  we  conceive  is  the  only  proper  one — namely,  instead  of 
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arguing  and  deelaiming  in  the  abstract,  whether  Open  Questions 
are  or  are  not  admissible  into  politics — it  introduces  a  separate 
examination  in  every  recurring  instance,  of  which  the  object  will 
be  to  ascertain,  whether  considerations  equivalent  to  those  which, 
by  the  supposition,  have  prevailed  in  the  former  instance,  may 
not  exist  in  the  latter  also. 

In  the  remarks  we  are  now  making,  we  assume  that  the  dis* 
cussion  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  men  of  sense  and  principle, — 
men  really  seeking  for  a  rule  of  conduct ;  first,  how  far  they 
should  make  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion,  or  at  least  an  abso* 
luteconformityin  speeches  and  in  votes,  the  indispensable  condition 
of  their  personal  co-operation  in  the  public  service ;  next,  how 
far  a  latitude,  which  might  be  best  for  tnemselves,  may  require  to 
be  modified  or  restrained,  from  its  liability  to  be  abused  by  poli- 
ticians of  inferior  understanding  or  morality.  Men  such  as  wq 
suppose,  will  take  care  not  to  embarrass  their  search  by  difficulties 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  and  influence  of  Open  Questions. 
For  instance,  they  are  aware  that  neither  of  their  objects,  (the 
discovery  of  a  rule  for  their  own  conduct,  or  for  that  of  others,) 
can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  extremes,  whether  of  persons  or 
of  cases.  The  rule,  wherever  it  may  be  fixed  for  its  own  pur« 
poses,  will  not  need  narrowing  or  enlarging  to  meet  the  views 
of  persons  of  extravagant  opinions  on  the  one  side,  or  of  loose 
principles  on  the  other.  What  have  a  *  Yes*  or  *  No*  upon  Open 
Questions  to  do  with  the  impracticable  zealot,  who  would  rather 
see  his  country  dust  and  ashes,  than  put  the  least  of  his  crotchets 
into  temporary  abeyance  ?  or  what  with  the  mere  adventurer, 
whose  talents  are  always  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder? 
The  determination  which  we  may  come  to  upon  Open  Questions, 
has  also  as  little  connexion  with  extreme  cases,  either  way.  The 
utmost  extension  which  its  advocates  demand,  comprehends  only 
certain  intermediate  cases  of  differences  of  opinion ; — such  cases  as 
are  not  serious  enough  to  interrupt  the  general  confidence  of 
men  of  similar  principles  and  of  common  objects — but  which, 
nevertheless,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  too  weighty  to  be 
passed  over  and  compromised  in  silence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Open 
Questions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  coalescing  with 
Sir  William  Molesworth  and  Mr  Leader.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact,  whether  in  English  politics  the  gentlemen  aioresaid  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  have,  upon  the  whole,  common  principles  and 
common  objects.  When  two  persons  league  together,  who  agree 
in  nothing  except  in  their  hatred  of  a  third,  they  do  not  wait  for 
ceremonies  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand.  Open  Questions  are 
the  characteristic  form,  which  can  be  replaced  by  nothing  else. 
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as  often  as  honest  men  are  anxious  to  reconcile  partial  variance 
with  general  agreement — the  rights  of  private  judgment  with  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  The  only  obstacles  which  Open  Ques- 
tions leave  in  the  way  of  a  coalition  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  sup- 
poses, are  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  policy,  and  of  shame.  But 
the  opposite  supposition,  that  of  Closed  Questions,  presents  us 
with  nothing  more.  In  the  nature  of  things,  these  are  the  only 
securities  we  can  have  against  the  unprincipled  combinations  of 

Eoliticians  trading  for  place,  or  conspiring  in  malice.  Baseness 
as  few  qualms.  It  does  not  stand  out  for  Open  Questions. 
Looking  over  a  list  of  the  celebrated  Rats  of  the^past  and  present 
generation,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  made  no  terms.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  is  fond  of  putting  extreme  cases.  In  subjects  depending 
on  proportion,  this  is  very  bad  philosophy.  In  morals  and  in  po- 
litics, truth  is  seldom  aimed  at,  and  is  never  reached  by  so  doing. 
It  is  using  a  fallacy,  and  for  the  purpose  generally  of  a  fraud. 

In  his  prodigality  of  exaggeration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares 
that  the  admission  of  Open  Questions  brings  along  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  *  the  exclusion  of  honourable  and  able 
^  men  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  unprincipled  coalition 

*  of  the  refuse  of  every  party ;  an  end  to  public  confidence  in  the 

*  honour  and  integrity  of  great  political  parties ;  a  severance  of 

*  all  ties  which  constitute  party  connexions,  and  a  premium  upon 

*  the  shabby  and  shuffling  conduct  of  unprincipled  politicians/ 
The  coalition  above  suggested,  appears  intended  to  be  a  case  in 
point.  The  aphorism  and  the  illustration  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Such  a  coalition  is  not  more  beyond  the  sphere  of  Open 
Questions,  than  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  their  probable  abuse. 
We  repeat,  that  they  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  either  ori- 
ginating it  or  consolidating  it,  whenever  it  may  occur.  On  the 
contrary,  although  Open  Questions  are  not  specifics  against  base- 
ness, (what  is  ?)  yet  m  no  case  are  they  particularly  exposed  to 
it ;  and  in  most  cases  they  so  far  diminish  the  temptation  to  it, 
that  it  is  among  the  rarest  disguises  that  baseness  will  ever  put  on. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  moral  indignation  on  this  occasion,  is  in 
charming  consistency  with  the  cogency  and  candour  of  his  ar- 
guments. To  be  beforehand  with  an  adversary,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  offence  of  which  you  yourself  are  guilty,  is  one 
of  the  old  resources  of  audacious  sophistry.  The  natural  reply 
to  his  tirade  ought   to  begin  with  the  words  of  *  Hamlet' — 

*  Nay,  an'  thou'U  mouth* t,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.'  For  it  may 
be  confidently  retorted  that  every  thing^  here  affirmed  of  Open 
Questions,  (except  their  tendency  to  loosen  the  ties  of  party, 
in  cases  where  those  ties  will  otherwise  become  direct  restraints 
on  personal  integrity,)  may,  with  infinitely  greater  truth,  be 
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affirmed  of  the  system  in  which  Open  Quesdons  are  proscribed. 
Absolute  agreement  in  politics  is  not  to  be  had.  To  exclude 
Open  Questions,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  the  most  honourable 
men  from  public  affairs — is  to  compel  a  Minister  to  recruit  from 
the  unprincipled  of  every  party — is  to  offer  a  premium  to  shabby 
and  shuffling  politicians ;  and,  supposing  political  parties  to  act 
upon  it  as  a  settled  maxim,  is  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  honour.  Few  political  conclusions  appear  so 
certain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  strangely  overacted  this  philippic.  Having 
little  to  say  in  support  of  Sir  Yarde  Buller's  indictment  of  the 
Government,  he  retreated  upon  this  outlying  topic,  ^fhe  nature 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  the  hurry  of  debate,  hold  out  strong 
temptations  to  the  plausible  and  insincere.  Temporary  effects, 
however,  sometimes  are  obtained  upon  that  stage  at  a  cost  beyond 
their  value.  Cheers  prolonged  for  several  minutes  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  moment ;  and  advantages  still  more  substantial  re- 
ward the  flocking  in  of  partisans  around  a  standard  on  which  is 
written  *  No  Open  Questions.'  But  it  can  hever  be  sound 
policy  in  any  statesman  to  strain  his  influence  with  his  country- 
men, so  far  as  to  reason  out  a  public  argument  of  enduring  inter- 
est, in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  attempted  to 
reason  this. 

No  side  of  any  argument  could  be  less  in  want  of  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric  to  secure  naving  justice  done  to  it.  The  real  disadvan- 
tages of  Open  Questions  are  never  likely  to  be  overlooked.  They 
are  of  a  kind  to  appear  generally  considerably  greater  than  they  are. 
They  carry  with  them  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  irresolution ; 
— often  a  wise  confession ;  but  one  so  liable  to  ridicule  and  miscon- 
struction, that  it  will  not  be  made  without  great  necessity.  We 
may  be  very  sure,  also,  from  the  obvious  limitation  which  an  Open 
Question  puts  upon  his  authority  and  convenience,  that  a  Prime 
Minister  will  close  the  door  against  it,  whenever  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  appear  to  him  to  be  nearly  balanced.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  contented  himself  with  recapitulating  the  disad- 
vantages, and  placing  them  in  the  most  striking  points  of  view, 
he  would  have  done  nothing  but  what  every  impartial  person 
must  have  felt  obliged  to  him  for  doing.  After  comparing  them 
with  the  advantages,  should  he  have  decided  that  the  disadvan- 
tages preponderated,  we  might  indeed  have  been  surprised,  but 
we  could  have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  But  he  has  done  no 
such  thing.     He  is  the  advocate,  not  the  judge. 

For  instance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  kindly  warns  the  Ministers 
against  the  tendency  of  Open  Questions  to  sow  disunion  in  a  Ca- 
binet.   The  objection^  no  doubt,  has  something  in  it«    This 
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•ometbing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  estimated  at  aa  much  as  it  is 
worth.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  observe,  in  reply,  that  it 
applies  to  iil-assorted  Cabinets  only — made  up  of  persons  who,  if 
they  had  not  this  ground  of  quarrel,  would  probably  soon  make 
out  for  themselves  another.  Among  colleagues  of  tolerable  sense 
and  temper,  meaning  fairly  by  each  other,  it  might  be  reasonably 
ezpeoteu  that  the  system  of  Open  Questions,  for  one  case  in 
which  it  created  jealousies,  would  get  rid  of  them  in  ten,  by  get^ 
ting  rid  of  their  usual  causes. 

Again,  Sir  Robert  Peel  reproaches  Open  Questions  for  their 
tendencies  to  withdraw  a  Government  from  the  responsibility  of 
legislation ;  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  united  action  in  its 
ordinary  administration  of  affairs^  These  objections,  like  the 
last,  may  have  something  in  them ;  but  they  may  also  have  nothing 
— or  less  than  nothing — according  to  circumstances.  In  all  of 
them,  the  fallacy  lies  in  stating  them  as  general  objections  to  the 
principle ;  when  they  are  in  fact  only  objections  to  particular 
cases,  in  which  either  the  principle  has  been  completely  misap- 
plied, or  the  specific  evib  have  been  imprudently  underrated. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is — Open  Questions  neutralize  a 
Government,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing  forward  public  mea- 
sures.  Our  answer  is,  that  in  their  proper  character  they  pre- 
vent it  from  bringing  forward  no  measures  which  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Government  should  bring  forward  with  the  sanction  of  its 
authority.  Every  roan  of  sense  has  many  Open  Questions  in  his 
own  mind.  When  reasons  from  without  are  added,  an  absolute 
monarch  must  often  wish  to  pause.  A  Government  should  be  con- 
vinced that  its  views  are  right,  before  it  proposes  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing law.  There  is  no  advantage  in  premature  or  conjectural 
legislation.  Quite  the  contrary.  Unsuccessful  experiments  pre- 
judice the  cause  of  legislative  improvement,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unsuccessful  revolts  prejudice  the  cause  of  freedom.  And 
if  a  Government  were  seeking  for  a  criterion,  could  a  better 
one  be  suggested  for  presuming  that  the  time  for  useful  legisla- 
tion, on  a  particular  subject,  had  not  yet  arrived,  than  the  fact  of  a 
difierence  of  opinion  on  it  among  persons  whom  a  similarity  of 
principles  unites  upon  most  other  subjects  ?  The  example  of  the 
present  Government,  (stigmatized  as  the  Government  of  Open 
Questions,)  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  neutralizing  efl'ects 
attributed  to  them  in  this  objection.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ac- 
cused of  a  disposition  towards  legislating  over  much.  And  cer- 
tainly no  Government  ever  introduced  into  Parliament  so  many 
new,  delicate,  and  comprehensive  measures,  within  so  short  a 
period. 

The  other  objection  is,  Open  Questions  paralyse  the  united 
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action  and  authority  of  an  executive.  We  answer,  wise  and  honest 
men  must  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  their  understandings,  in 
cases  admitting  of  every  variety  of  degree.  In  some  instances, 
the  consequences  here  supposed  will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  indifference.  In  others,  they  will  be  very  serious.  These 
mischiefs,  however,  even  at  their  worst,  may  be  the  pnly  pos- 
sible means  of  averting  far  greater  mischief  of  a  hundred  kinds. 
The  whole  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  case  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  parties  on  the  other. 
For  there  are  times  when  nations,  like  individuals,  have  no  alter- 
native but  a  choice  of  evils.  Of  two  evib,  if  that  of  a  divided 
cabinet  happens  to  be  the  least,  the  country  must  bear  it  in  the 
best  manner  that  it  can.  To  be  sure,  the  instant  this  ceases  to  be 
the  case,  much  more  from  the  instant  that  it  is  perceived  that  a 
divided  cabinet  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  supposed  evil,  to 
prolong  the  evil  for  a  day  is  to  commit  a  serious  crime.  The 
most  disorganizing  of  all  Open  Questions  was  probably  that  of 
Irish  Emancipation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  affirms  it  ought  to  have 
been  .made  a  Cabinet  question,  and  carried  sooner !  But  the 
stupidity  and  the  bigotry  prevalent  upon  it,  and  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  encouraged  to  the  last,  were  so  intense,,  that  what- 
ever he  may  now  allege,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  its  consis- 
tent advocates  could  in  prudence  have  embraced  no  other  course 
than  to  leave  it  open. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  an  Open  Question  provokes  the 
irritable  members  of  a  cabinet,  or  weakens  the  vigour  of  the 
executive,  our  regret  may  be  mitigated  by  the  reflection,  that 
these  are  indirect  and  accidental  consequences.  In  truth,  they 
are  so  indirect  and  accidental,  that  the  Open  Question  which  is 
charged  with  them,  will  be  the  occasion  always,  rather  than  the 
cause ; — answerable  perhaps  for  the  form  which  the  disorder  may 
have  taken,  but  not  for  the  disorder.  The  real  cause  lies  deeper ; 
and  as  much  of  h  as  any  remedial  process  can  hope  to  reach,  it  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  aim  of  Open  Questions  to  remove.  A 
disagreement  between  true  friends  regarding  certain  principles  or 
measures,  is  the  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  ap- 
propriate remedy  surely  must  be  this — By  getting  at  the  truth, 
or  as  near  as  may  be,  to  thereby  bring  about  an  agreement  or 
approximation  of  opinion  ;  and  in  this  manner,  through  the  un- 
derstandings of  men,  to  conciliate  their  affections ;  or,  at  all  events, 
to  satisfy  them  that  their  reasons  have  been  heard  and  weighed. 
For  this,  there  can  be  no  provision  half  so  good  as  free  discussion. 
Which  party,  therefore,  takes  the  wisest  course  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  squabbles  and  disorganization  of  a  Government? — The 
party  which  keeps  up  the  cause  of.  them  by  precluding  the  na- 
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tufal  means  of  their  correction ;  or  the  party  which,  under  the 
reas<HiabIe  facilities  afforded  by  Open  Questions,  finds  one  and 
the  same  security  for  its  own  harmony  and  for  the  permanent 
interests  of  truth? — constraint  and  hypocrisy  generate  discon- 
tent; freedom  and  truth  settle  things  on  their  right  principles,  and 
in  good  humour. 

Get  rid  of  causes  and  the  symptoms  will  disappear.  Open 
Questions,  on  a  superficial  view  of  their  operation,  may  seem  to 
ag^^vate  these  symptoms  in  the  first  instance.  But,  in  propoiv 
tion  as  they  are  successful  in  their  great  object,  they  will  do  aU 
that  can  be  done  towards  carrying  off  minor  obstructions  also. 
The  great  objects  of  Open  Questions  are  truth  and  honour.  To 
leave  public  men  in  possession  of  the  ordinary  means  for  dis- 
covering truth  and  preserving  honour — to  put  no  further  re* 
straiut  upon  their  understandings  and  consciences  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  useful  co-operation — is  to  construct  as  broad 
a  basis  for  the  union  of  politicians,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  as 
a  people  of  common  sense  and  virtue  can  think  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  see  established.  Apparent  unanimity  has  at  times  an 
adventitious  value;  but  the  system  which  would  uniformly 
require  it,  however  formidable  the  real  dbagreement,  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  suppression,  alienation,  and  misrepresentation. 
Its  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  are  always  procured  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  In  the  eyes  of  as  many  as  agree  in  its  general  princi- 
ples, a  unanimity,  real  and  entire,  upon  all  subjects,  would  of 
course  be  the  perfection  of  a  government.  But  if  a  government 
is  to  consist  of  half-a-dozen  persons  and  half-a-dozen  questions, 
this  sort  of  unanimity  is  the  perfect  chrysolite  which  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  next  thing  to  be  prayed  for,  is  an  honest  recogni^ 
tion  in  all  important  cases  of  the  points  on  which  a  difference 
exists.  In  this  manner,  the  truth,  on  whichever  side  it  lies,  will 
be  most  readily  brought  to  light ;  the  public  will  be  gradually 
and  naturally  prepared  for  the  result ;  and  the  proper  measures 
for  carrying  that  result  into  effect,  will  have  been  duly  verified 
by  the  full  and  fair  investigation  which  the  subject  will  have 
undergone. 

Veracity  and  integrity  being  in  our  opinion  the  characteristic 
objects  of  Open  Questions,  we  were  not  more  astonished  at  the 
broad  announcement  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  they  would  tempt 
men  to  dishonour,  than  at  his  more  covert  insinuation,  that  they 
are  calculated  to  delay  the  discovery  and  the  success  of  truth. 
If  the  doctrine  was  unexpected,  the  example  under  whose  shelter 
it  has  been  introduced,  is  among  the  last  we  should  have  looked 
for.  It  is  that  of  the  Corn-Laws,  The  nation  is  divided  in 
ppinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  bo  done — the  governors  as  well 
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fts  the  g^enied.  The  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  take  opposite 
sides  on  it ;  some  recommending  one  cottrse*  some  another.  In 
this  uncertainty,  Sir  Robert  Peel  suggests  that  our  doubts  and 
difficulties  would  be  best  got  over,  not  by  intelligent  and  ingenu- 
ous conferences,  but  by  insisting  on  all  the  members  of  the  Oo^ 
vemment  being  of  the  same  mind.  Surely  the  strangest  pre- 
eeription  doctor  ever  framed  I    *  Possibly/  ne  says,  *  the  Com- 

•  Law  question  might  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
'  if  the  existing  Uovernment  were  united  in  opinion  on  that 

•  subject.*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  himself  once  undertook 
to  legislate  upon  it.  They  did  all  that  pressure  could  do  to  unite 
their  cabinet.  Has  the  result  been  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  advising  their  opponents  to  copy  their  ex- 
ample ?  In  that  case,  the  Corn-Law  question  would  not  now 
be  in  want  of  a  fresh  arrangement.  Nothing  has  since  occurred 
to  give  colour  to  the  supposition  which  his  taunt  implies.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  as  well  aware  as  any  body  living,  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  giving  satisfaction  concerning  Corn-Laws 
bjr  legislative  enactment,  do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  a  ca- 
binet being  agreed.  The  necessity  of  a  government  using  its 
authority  as  a  government,  to  influence  a  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  Corn- Laws,  would  be  as  conclusive  a  proof  as 
a  representative  government  can  wellafford,  either  that  the  measure 
is  not  judicious  in  itself,  or  that  the  country,  through  ignorance, 
or  passion,  or  partial  interests,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive it  for  its  good. 

The  case  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  exemplifies  the  supposed 
effect  of  open  questions  in  delaying  the  settlement  of  public 
measures,  is  that  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  a  ticklish 
case  for  him  to  touch  at  all ;  and  one,  the  impolicy  of  which  it  is 
•carcelv  conceivable  that  he  should  haVe  had  the  courage  to  explain 
as  frankly  as  he  does  at  present.  He  professes  himself  of  opinion, 
that  the  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  delayed  by 
being  put  upon  the  list  of  Open  Questions.    *  I  do  not  believe  (he 

•  says)  that  this  facilitated  the  ultimate  settlement  of  it.    If  the  de- 

•  cided  friends  of  Emancipation  had  refused  to  unite  in  Government 

•  with  its  opponents,  the  question  would  have  been  settled  at  an 

•  earlier  period  (and  as  it  ought)  under  their  auspices/  Considering 
the  course  which  he  pursued  during  so  many  years,  an  admission 
more  derogatory  to  a  statesman  cannot  be  conceived.  What  a  sen- 
tence does  he  pass  by  it  on  the  want  of  sagacity  which  engaged 
him  in  a  contest,  where  the  merits  of  the  cause  were  so  decidedly 

Srainst  him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  both  of  the 
ourt  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  mismanagement  for  which  he 
now  reproaches  his  opponents— the  most  that  he  bad  ever  a 
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chance  of  doing  was,  by  his  own  confessiony  to  protract  the  misery 
of  Ireland  a  %w  years  longer ;  and  to  withhold  the  remedy, 
until  it  had   lost  a  portion  of  its  healing  virtue  in  losing  all 
its  grace  I      We  confess,  howeveV,   on  our  part,   that  we  do 
not  oelieve  a  word  of  Catholic   Emancipation   having   been 
thrown  back  by  having  been  made  an  Open  Question.    It  is 
true  that  the  men  wm  most   advanced  it,  would  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Government  by  the  supposed  secession*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fearful  to  think,  especiaUy  when  a  principle 
or  a  passion  is  in  the  field,  with  bow  little  sense  a  Government  can 
( for  a  time)  be  carried  on.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  brought  to 
it,  in  his  own  person,  fully  as  much  statesmanlike  ability,  real  and 
apparent,  as  supporters  drunk  with  bigotry  require.     To  carry 
Emancipation,  even  at  last,  tasked  to  the  uttermost  the  power  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  strengtnened  as 
they  were  by  all  the  advantages  of  many  years  of  semi-official 
countenance,  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  its  former  friends^ 
and  by  the  new  auxiliaries  who  came  over  with  them.  Nothing, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  have  given  the  old  Emancipa* 
tists,  standing  alone,  a  prospect  of  success  but  their  having  to 
deal  with  fair  opponents.     What  hope  could  they  entertain  of 
that  ?   In  spite  of  all  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  most  solemn 
manner,  may  now  assure  us,  our  experience  of  Canning's  Pre* 
miership,  at  as  late  a  period  of  the  controversv  as  1827,  is  de« 
dsive  to  the  contrary.     A  few  months  before  this  event,  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Peel  had  privately  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
conviction,  that  the  time  was  come  when  Emancipation  should  be 
granted.    A  few  months  after  this  event,  he  himself — the  Oxford 
Anti-Catholic — moved  the  Emancipation  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     What,  however,  was  his  conduct  in  the  interval? 
Having  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  Emancipation  ought  no  longer 
to  be  delayed — telling  us  now  that  it  ought  to  have  been  passed 
under  the  auspices  of  its  genuine  advocates — on  Canning's  ac- 
cession, did  he  turn  this  crisis  in  the  question  to  the  account  of 
patriotism  and  of  peace  ?   Did  he  breathe  a  syllable  of  these  im- 
portant truths  which  he  since  has  published?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.      On  the  contrary,  he  proclaimed  himself  as  stanch  an 
Anti^Datholic  as  ever ;  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  question  should  be  set  at  rest.    His  Parliamentary  vindt-* 
cation  of  his  refusal  to  take  office  under  Canning,  was  not  ground-^ 
ed  at  the  time  on  any  objection  to  Open  Qucstions-^far  from  it— « 
but  on  his  repugnance  to  make  part  of  any  Ministry  of  which  a 
friend  to  Emancipation[.was  at  the  head;  knowing  the  advantage 
which  that  circumstance  must  afford  to  the  cause  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Without  going  out  of  his  way  to  make  it,  an  unlooked-for 
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opportunity  had  occurred  for  realizing  the  visions  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  reverts  with  so  much  complacency  at  present.  Half 
a  dozen  Hentences  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  repeating  what  he 
had  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  private,  and  every  difficulty  was 
removed.  This  lon^  outstanding  question  would  have  been  set- 
tled on  the  spot  to  the  honour  of  all  parties.  Instead  of  which, 
his  continued  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was 
assigned  by  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism,  as  the  single 
reason  and  ample  justification  of  his  severance  from  his  brilliant 
colleague.  If  the  new  and  half-formed  Administration  had  gone 
to  pieces,  either  from  Canning's  declining  to  succeed  Lord 
Liverpool  unless  he  were  allowed  to  make  Emancipation  a 
Government  question,  or  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  perseverance 
in  his  resolution  of  refusing  office  for  the  same  reason,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  what  sense  this  defeat  would  have  been  under- 
stood by  king  and  people,  or  to  what  purposes  it  would  have 
been  turned. 

In  case  the  effect  of  Open  Questions  on  measures  long  de- 
pending, and  lately  settled,  should  be  thought  uncertain  ;  asser- 
tions on  their  tendency  respecting  discussions,  which  in  their 
present  stage  are  rehearsals  only  of  their  subjects,  can  be  little 
Detter  than  conjectures.  The  anticipations  not  only  of  persons 
who  differ  about  a  measure,  but  oi  persons  who  agree  about 
it,  are  in  flat  contradiction  of  each  other.  Lord  Howick 
disliking  Ballot,  thinks  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  concerning 
Emancipation)  that  its  triumph  is  deferred  by  making  it  an 
Open  Question.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  othe/hand,  no  less 
disliking  Ballot,  believes  that  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
consequence,  than  even  under  a  Government  pledged  to  Ballot. 

The  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a  particular  measure  will 
respectively  approve  or  disapprove  the  making  it  an  Open  Ques- 
tion, according  as  they  may  think  the  effect  will  be  to  accelerate 
or  retard  that  measure.  Which  will  happen,  it  is  never  easy  to  say 
beforehand,  nor  always  afterwards.  Much,  indeed  most,  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  measure — on  the  point  which  public 
opinion  has  reached  concerning  it — on  the  general  state  of  par- 
ties— and  on  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Premier  for  the  time. 

Was  the  result  of  making  Parliamentary  Reform  an  Open 
Question  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  its  progress  ?  That  is, 
would  the  Reform  Bill  have  been  carried  sooner,  later,  or  at  all, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  a  rule  from  first  to  last,  that  Reform- 
ers and  Anti-reformers  could  never  be  members  of  the  same  Gro- 
vernment  ?  It  would  not  be  safe  even  now  to  be  very  positive 
in  our  answer.  What  was  the  case  with  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  ?    The  general  impression  of  Pitt's  political  om- 
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nipotence  during  bis  life,  and  the  experience  of  what  was  aecom* 
plished  by  tbe  weaker  Administration  of  tbe  Wbigs  immediately 
upon  bis  deatb,  seem  sufficient  to  raise  the  veil ;  though  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  acknowledge  that  tbe  Abolitionists  of  1807 
entered  upon  a  field  made  ready  for  the  sickle  by  the  labours  of 
the  preceding  years.  To  change  and  remake  tbe  public  mind 
upon  the  Slave  Trade,  was  the  work  of  generations.  What  a 
space  had  there  been  to  traverse  from  the  time  when  Harley 
answered  tbe  application  of  the  Dutch  for  a  share  in  the  Assiento 
treaty,  *  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  consent  to  such 
'  an  offer  !'  Or  even  from  tbe  time  when  we  were  quarrelling 
with  our  colonists  of  North  America  for  having  any  scruples 
about  importing  slaves.  The  fluctuations  in  the  divisions,  almost 
to  the  last,  and  the  falling  away,  for  instance,  of  such  a  person 
as  Windham,  show  that  a  Minister  could  not  calculate  with  cer- 
tainty either  on  the  general  current  or  even  on  his  man.  Wilber- 
force  mentions  Windham's  desertion  upon  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  he  bated  the  popular 
side  of  any  question.  *  When  tbe  Abolition  liad  but  few  friends, 

*  be  was  all  on  our  side ;  but  as  tbe  nation  drew  towards  us,  be 

*  retreated ;  and  at  last,  on  tbe  division  in  1807,  be  was  one  of  tbe 
^  sixteen  who  voted  against  us  I' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ushered  in  his  argument  with  the  cry  of  in- 
novation. The  trick  of  describing  Open  Questions  as  tbe  niw 
resource^  of  what  be  was  pleased  to  call  an  incompetent  adminis- 
tration, was  too  clever  to  be  thrown  away.  Tbe  subsequent  as- 
sertion, that  tbey  were  necessarily  pr^paant  with  discord  and  dis- 
honour, may  be  more  easily  believed,  and  generalizations  may 
be  more  safely  made,  when  the  past  can  furnish  no  evidence  to 
contradict.  The  impression  of  innovation  thus  being  made,  the 
.  words  were  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  ambiguity  of  an  incon- 
sbtent  context;  for  be  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  the  most 
recent  precedents,  under  tbe  artful  title  of  excq>tion8.  W^e  b^ 
to  say,  that  they  were  no  more  exceptions  than  roust  always  b^ 
the  case.  We  cannot  suppose  him  nistorically  ignorant  of  the 
iact,  that  Open  Questions  (though  with  far  less  reason  for  them) 
were  mudi  more  common  formerly  than  of  late;  while  he  must 
have  known,  that  so  late  an  administration  as  that  of  Pitt,  car- 
ried them,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  the  full  extent  that 
they  have  been  carried  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  irrelevant  to  go  farther  back  for  the 
usages  of  the  British  Constitution  than  the  Revolution.  At  that 
era,  the  parts  of  the  actors  on  the  public  stage  were  cast  anew« 
Ministers-— that  is,  ministers  with  opinions  of  their  own — became 
necessary.     The  public  business  was  no  longer  lo  be  transacted 
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iB  the  poblio  offices  only*  It  had  to  be  forwarded  and  defended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  most  be  performed 
by  persons  who  coald  be  made  responsible  to  the  nation  for 
its  due  performance.  William  IIL,  it  is  true,  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  occasionally.  For  instance,  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  without  communicating  with  bis  ministers. 
Somers  and  Hariey,  in  their  turn,  set  up>  as  a  defence  for  acts  of 
their  administration,  their  sovereign's  command.  These  excep- 
tions, however,  were  nothing  more  than  the  flickering  of  the 
lamp  on  the  dying  out  of  the  old  system.  The  legislative  ne^ra- 
tive  of  the  Crown  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  abeyance.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  become  only  a  name.  Their  power, 
and  more  than  their  power,  was  now  transferred  to  a  new  autho* 
rity,  which  had  recognised  for  itself  the  once  contemptuous 
name  of  Cabinet,  but  which  is  more  appropriately  distinguished 
by  that  of  the  Administration.  This  new  authority,  though  it 
issued  from  the  Crown,  and  acted  in  its  name  as  formerly,  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  present  day,  an  assembly  of  some  hundred 
persons,  representing,  it  is  supposed,  every  distinction  of  feeling 
and  opinion  in  the  EInglish  nation,  have  had  to  determine  of 
what  men  the  Ministry  was  to  consist — the  principles  it  was  to 
embody — the  measures  it  was  to  promote,  oppose,  or  let  alone. 
After  this,  no  criterion  so  absurd  as  an  absolute  coincidence 
of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  its  political  supporters, 
or  between  the  members  of  the  Government  among  themselves, 
ean  have  ever  been  thought  of.  General  agreement,  subject  to 
partial  variance,  has  been  the  condition  to  which,  from  this  time,  a 
Ministry  looked  both  for  its  formation  and  its  support.  This  was 
all  that  was  required ;  and  assuredivit  was  all  that  could  honestly 
have  been  got.  Such  was  the  rule  from  the  Revolution  till  the 
American  War.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  rule. 
If  it  had  not  been  unavoidable,  it  would  not  have  been  less  just. 
Whatever  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  application  of  it, 
.  have  all  arisen  from  the  factious  violence  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  country,  during  all  this  period,  has  been  divided.  Mr  Hallam's 
observations  on  the  Triennial  Bill  and  the  state  of  parties  under 
William  III.,  is  true  of  later  times.  <  On  this,  as  on  many  other 
'  great  questions  of  this  reign,  the  two  parties  were  not  so  re- 
^  gularly  arrayed  against  each  other  as  on  points  of  a  more  per- 

•  sonal  nature.'  On  both  sides,  accordingly,  the  questions  which 
have  been  left  open,  and  the  questions  which  have  been  closed, 
have  been  selected,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  ^  the  real  prin* 

•  oiples  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  political  consistency,  as  to 

•  the  preference  of  cer^in  denominations  or  certain  leaders.'     As 
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party  distinctions  became  broader,  the  occasions  on  which  *.  men 
*  in  the  possession  of  high  posts  took  opposite  sides  on  public  mea« 
^  sures  of  no  light  moment/  became  less  frequent.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  has  produced  both  good  and  bad  effects.  But 
that  party-spirity  in  times  of  most  violence  and  least  principle, 
never  removed  these  occasions  altogether,  is  also  as  clear  a  point 
as  any  in  English  polities. 

Mr  Macaulay,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Ballot,  in  June  1839,  re* 
called  this  part  of  the  case  to  the  recollection  of  living  politicians: 
— ^  Nothing,"  said  be,  *^  is  more  commoh  than  to  hear  it  said,  that 
the  first  time  a  great  question  was  left  open,  was  when  Lord 
Liverpool's  Administration  left  the  Catholic  question  an  open 
question.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  grosser  error.  Within  the  me- 
mory of  many  persons  living,  the  general  rule  was  this— that 
all  questions  whatever  were  open  questions  in  a  Cabinet,  ex* 
cept  those  which  came  under  two  classes ;  namely,  first,  mea- 
sures brought  forward  by  the  Government  as  a  Govemmentt 
which  all  the  members  of  it  were,  of  course,  expected  to  sup- 
port, and  secondly,  motions  brought  forward  with  the  purpose 
of  casting  a  censure,  express  or  implied,  on  the  Government,  or 
any  department  of  it,  which  all  its  members  were,  of  course, 
expected  to  oppose.  I  believe  that  I  lay  down  a  rule  to  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  an  exception.  lam  sure  I  lay  down 
a  general  rule  when  I  say  that,  fiUy  years  ago,  all  Questions 
not  falling  under  these  heads  were  considered  open.  Let  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  run  their  minds  over  the  history  of  Mr 
Pitt's  Administration.  Mr  Pitt,  of  course,  expected  that  every, 
gentleman  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  office,  should  sup- 
port him  on  the  leading  questions  of  his  Govemnient — the 
India  bill — the  resolutions  respecting  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
— the  French  commercial  treaty.  Of  course,  also,  he  expected 
that  no  gentleman  should  remain  in  the  Government  who  bad 
voted  for  Mr  Bastard's  motion  of  censure  on  the  naval  admini- 
stration of  Earl  Howe,  or  for  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  on  the 
Spanish  armament ;  but,  excepting  on  such  motions  brought 
forward  as  attacks  on  the  Government,  perfect  liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  his  colleagues ;  and  that  not  merely  on  trifles,  but  on 
constitutional  questions  of  vital  importance.  The  Question  of 
Parliamentary  reform  was  left  open  ;  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas 
were  in  favour  of  it;  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord  Grenville 
against  it.  On  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  like- 
wise, the  different  members  of  Government  were  left  to  pursue 
their  own  course  ;  that  governor  was  attacked  by  Mr  Pitt  and 
defended  by  Lord  Mulgrave.  In  1790,  the  question  whether 
the  impeachment  should  be  considered  as  having  dropped,  in 
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*  consequence  of  the  tennination  of  the  Parliament  in  nrhicfa  the 

*  proceedings  were  commenced,  was  left  an  open  question  ;  Mr 

*  Pitt  took  one  side,  and  was  answered  by  his  own  Solicitor-Gen- 
^  eral  and  by  Sir  J.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon.     The  impor- 

*  tant  question  respecting  the  powers  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel 

*  was  left  open  ;  Mr  Pitt  took  a  view  favourable  to  granting  them 

*  extensive  powers  ;  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Thurlow  opposed 

*  himv     The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  also  an  open  ques- 

*  tion.     Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  were  favourable  to  it ;  Mr 

*  Dundas  and  Lord  Thurlow  were  amongst  the  most  conspicu* 

*  ous  defenders  of  the  Slave  Trade.     All  these  instances  occur* 

*  red  in  the  space  of  about  five  years.  And  are  they  not  suffi- 
^  cient  to  prove  how  absurdly  and  ignorantly  those  persons  speak, 

*  who  tell  us  that  the  practice  of  Open  Questions  is  a  mere  inno- 

*  vation  of  our  own  time  ?  There  are  men  now  living — great 

*  men,  whom  I  hold  in  honour  and  reverence — Lord  Grey,  Lord 
'  Wellesley,  Lord  Holland,  and  others,  who  well  remember  that 
^  at  an  early  period  of  their  public  life,  the  Four  Questions  of 

*  Impeachment,  the  Law  of  Libel,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Parlia- 
^  mentary  Reform,  were  all  Open  Questions,  supported  by  one 
'  section  of  the  Cabinet  and  opposed  by  another.* 

Open  Questions  may  be  honourable  or  dishonourable,  politic 
or  impolitic ;  but  to  speak  of  them  as  being  the  neiv  resource  of 
incompetent  administrations,  is  a  violence  against  the  appearance 
of  candour,  beyond  what  we  should  have  expected  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  In  the  same  spirit,  his  sneer  against  innovation, 
(which  supposes  that  there  are  no  old  cases  of  Open  Questions,) 
was  followed  up  by  an  unfair  selection  from,  and  a  bitter  commen- 
tary upon  two  or  three  of  them<  The  cases  taken  from  the  crowd 
are  Parliamentary  Reform,  left  open  by  Lord  North  and  Fox  ; 
the  Slave  Trade,  left  open  by  Pitt ;  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, left  open  by  Lord  Liverpool  on  one  side;  by  Fox,  and  Pitt, 
and  Canning  on  the  other.  These  cases  are  raised  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  to  their  bad  eminence,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
supposed  to  have  been  pregnant  with  evil  above  their  fellows, 
and  to  have  been  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity  with  censure 
and  disgrace.  When  posterity  proceeds  to  brand  these  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  with  censure  and  disgrace,  it  will  trust 
the  operation  to  some  more  impartial  person  than  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  A  distinct  brand  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  assumed, 
is  stamped  on  each  of  these  transactions.  That  of  a  base  traffick- 
ing between  faction  and  corruption  is  attributed  to  the  first ;  that 
of  gross  personal  insincerity  to  the  second ;  that  of  distracted 
counsels  and  of  a  paralysed  executive  to  the  last.  Of  these  im- 
putations the  only  one  which  can  be  fairly  placed  to  the  account 
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'  It  he  could  have  carried 

for  some  reason  or  other 
>ing  nothing.  Remove 
icted  to  the  best  of  his 
ording  to  his  choice  of 
I — and  then  Pitt  will  be 
to  more  blamable,  or  blamed  by  any  reasonable  person,  because  he  . 
served  with  anti-abolitionists  for  colleagues,  than  Lord  Thurlow 
or  Dundas  (both  of  them  strenuous  anti-abolitionists)  were  ever 
blamed  for  serving  under  him.  To  have  to  protect  the  charac* 
ter  of  this  great  man  against  the  insinuations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  an  unexpected  office.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  remind  the 
present  generation,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  a  moral 
sense  was  slowly  forming,  and  that  his  own  most  intimate 
friends  were  divided  in  opinion  on  it.  Pitt  did  all  that  human 
eloquence  could  do  to  rouse  the  public  and  convert  his  friends ; 
but,  content  with  argument,  he  shrunk  from  having  recourse  to 
violence  against  them.  He  would  not  make  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Cabinet.  Was  this  for- 
bearance so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  good  faith,  as  of  itself 
to  be  necessarily  fatal  to  the  character  of  as  direct  and  manly  a 
statesman  as  has  thrown  his  spirit  into  modern  times?  Mr 
Wilberforce  did  not  think  so ;   the   mortifications  of  repeated 
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failures  never  made  him  unjast  to  Pitt  upon  this  point.  On  the 
contrary,  tbe  account  of  hid  Life,  lately  published,  is  full  of  testi- 
monies to  Pitt's  sincerity,  with  not  a  passage  to  show  that  a  doubt 
of  it  ever  crossed  his  mind,  because  the  question  was  left  an  open 
one.  But  Mr  Wilberforce's  heart  was  set  only  on  abolition ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  on  making  out  a  case. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ought  to  be  an  authority  beyond  dispute,  on 
the  miseries  attending  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  all  its 
bearing^s.  To  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  between 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  refers  the  bad  blood  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Cabinet,  and  the  disorganization  of  Irish  affairs.  But  this 
we  deny.  The  leaving  it  an  Open  Question  was  no  more 
accountable  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mr  Canning  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  than  for  the  duel  between  Mr  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  It  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  deplorable  combination 
of  violence  and  weakness  by  which  the  Tory  rule  in  Ireland  was 
distinguished.  By  uniting  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, its  Irish  difficulties  would  have  been  comparatively  at  an  end. 
This  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true,  that,  by  uniting  the  Govern- 
ment against  it,  they  would  have  been  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. The  evil,  then,  did  not  consist  in  making  Emancipation  an 
open  question,  but  in  leaving  that  to  be  a  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  none  at  all ; — in  persevering  to  legislate 
against  a  people — against  religion — against  feelings  and  com« 
mon  sense.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  driven,  by  the  necessities  of 
his  present  argument,  to  mistate  the  political  necessity  under 
which  the  Relief  Bill  passed.  It  suits  nim  to  affirm  in  one  place 
(Speech,  p.  19,)  that  it  passed  simply  in  order  to  remove  the  curse 
.  of  an  Open  Question  from  the  practical  government  of  Ireland.  Yet 
he  afterwards  more  truly  states  {Ibid.  p.  53,)  that  by  reason  of  suc- 
cessive majorities  in  Parliament,  and  of  public  opinion  out  of 
doors,  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  For  the  sake  of 
casting  a  slur  on  them,  this  is  called  an  impossibility  of  continuing 
to  govern  Ireland  by  the  system  of  Open  Questions.  But  what 
connexion  is  there  between  Open  Questions  and  the  admitted 
impossibility  of  carrying  misgovernment  one  step  further  ?  Ab« 
surdity  had  reached  its  limit.  The  time  was  come  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  measure  should  be  passed.  But  il 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a  question  then  ceases  to  be  an  open 
one.  From  that  moment  the  Government,  as  a  Government, 
must  take  it  up.  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assure 
us,  that  dread  of  violence  did  not  enter  into  their  list  of  difficul- 
ties. Has  he  forgot  the  striking  protestations  of  the  Duke  against 
the  terrible  alternative  of  staining  his  laurels  in  a  civil  war  ? 

So  much,  therefore,  appears  made  out. 
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The  absolute  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  now  insisted  on,  is  a 
novelty  of  recent  growth  in  English  politics.    There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  they  will  do  more  harm  in  the  future  than  they 
have  done  in  the  pa8t«  We  know  the.worst.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
exclude  them,  in  order  to  give  a  Goverament  unity  of  action 
upon  those  subjects  in  which  it  really  is  desirable  that  it  should 
proceed  to  act.    On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  all  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  a  Gorernment  upon  any  sub- 
ject, must  unavoidably  derange  its  working  and  obstruct  its  use. 
The  basis  of  any  possible  administration^  must  be  often  absurdly 
narrowed  by  .such  a  rule.     The  co-operation  of  the  ablest  men, 
agreeing  possibly  upon  all  subjects  but  one,  may  be  precluded 
by  it ;  while  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  it  may  bring  to  the  top 
a  mere  faction,  whose  very  want  of  morality  and  of  opinions 
will  give  it  a  principle  of  cohesion,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  these  divisions,  and,  though  least Jand  basest  of 
them  all,  to  triumph  over  the  rest.     The  system  of  Open  Ques- 
tions,  is  indispensable    at   times  for   the    attainment   of  cor- 
rect decisions.     It  is  often  to  the  full  as  necessary  for  another 
equally  important  end.    The  dilemma  in  which  the  members  of  a 
Government  are  placed,  in  differing  from  their  colleagues  on  a  par- 
ticular measure,  must  always  apply  to  many  of  its  supporters.  As 
often  as  a  measure  of  which  they  disapprove  is  made  a  Govern* 
ment  measure,  they  must  either  press  their  consciences  by  voting 
for  it ;  or,  voting  against  it,  may  possibly  overturn  a  Ministry  to 
which  they  are  cordially  attached  on  public  as  well  as  private 
grounds.     That  public-spirited  patriot  Sir  James  Graham  sees 
no  difficulty  in  this,  and  cries  to  the  conscientious  Minister, '  Quit 
*  your  colleagues  and  resign.'     Mr  Hume,  on  the  other  hand, 
avows  that  to  do  a  great  right  be  would  do  a  little  wrong,  and 
would  vote  black  white  rather  than  be  the  means,  by  an  unto- 
ward vote,  of  bringinor  back  to  power  a  Government  he  thinks  a 
public  grievance.     Whatever  general  rule  is  laid  down,  cases 
may  arise  in  which  the  alternative  cannot  be  avoided.  Causelessly 
to  multiply  them — to  let  one  remain  which  can  possibly  be  helped 
— is  a  cruel  hardship  to  individuals,  and  a  serious  injury  to  the 
community.      Open  Questions  are  the  natural  and  reasonable 
solution  of  this  problem.     They  save  the  repetition  of  painful 
struggles.     They  reconcile  the  rights  of  private  conscience  with 
the  public  welfare. 

The  prohibition  of  Open  Questions,  erinces  either  a  want  of 
respect  for  public  opinion,  or  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  best  developed  and  ascertained.  A  Govern- 
ment should  be  very  careful  what  it  is  about,  when  it  undertakes 
to  lead  public  opinion  one  way  or  another — whether  to  urge  it 
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forward,  or  to  hold  it  back.  Mistakes  are  so  soon  made,  and 
may  be  so  very  perilons.  There  are  some  occasions,  however, 
in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility— not  so  much  of  putting  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  as  of  acting  at  an  early  period  upon  what 
resolute  and  able  men  may  recognise  as  its  sufficient  indications. 
These  cases  a  well-constituted  Gt>vernment  takes  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  measures  with  respect  to  which  it  is  its 
duty  to  foiiow — or  rather  to  elicit  and  ascertain  what  the  sound 
intelligent  public  opinion  really  is.  These  last  are  the  proper 
region  of  Open  Questions.  In  this,  we  assume  that,  in  a  free 
state,  public  opinion  must  ultimately  rule ;  and  that  the  best 
arrangement  and  course  of  Government  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
way,  easiest  and  soonest.  The  public  opinion  thus  spoken  of,  of 
course  is  that  which  is,  or  plainly  is  to  be,  permanent,  and  which 
is  daily  gaining  strength.  It  is  great  part  of  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman  to  discern  from  a  distance  what  is  to  be  durable,  from 
that  which  is  to  pass  away.  It  can  seldom  be  safe,  however,  in  le- 
gislating for  a  divided  people,  to  move  suddenly  in  advance  upon  the 
faith  ofpure  and  individual  anticipations.  In  the  mean  time.  Open 
Questions,  debated  as  such  in  Parliament,  are  among  the  best 
means  for  multiplying  the  dcUa  for  bold  conclusions,  and  for  acce- 
lerating the  natural  formation  of  the  new  events  and  reasonings, 
which,  in  stirring  times,  are  thrown  so  abundantly  into  the  great 
bubbling  caldron  of  the  public  mind.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
striking  instances  of  the  evils  of  too  protracted  an  unconscious- 
ness of  the  course  of  public  opinion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  too 
precipitate  a  following  of  its  transient  indications,  on  the  other. 
The  former  used  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  Governments— the 
latter  may  be  more  threatening  at  present — though  probably  not, 
if  we  have  wise  men  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  while 
there  is  no  unreasonable  indecision,  and  the  demand  for  action 
is  not  urgent,  there  should  be  Open  Questions  for  this  purpose, 
if  for  no  other ; — namely,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  by 
agitation  or  discussion,  (call  it  whicn  you  will,)  and  in  order  to 
collect,  at  large  and  at  leisure,  authentic  materials  for  proceeding 
to  legislation,  the  moment  that  the  public  and  the  subject  are 
both  ready  for  it. 

Thus,  were  it  possible  to  shut  out  Open  Questions  from  poli- 
tics, we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so. 
For  to  do  so,  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  what  can  ill  be 
spared— a  security  for  prudent  legislation.  But  it  is  not  possible. 
If  former  generations  had  proscribed  Open  Questions  as  uncon- 
ditionally as  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  now,  their  example  would 
have  been  no  precedent  for  us.     Since,  supposing  an  identity  of 
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opinion  to  be  the  natural  course  of  thing^g,  while  polities  were  in 
few  hands,  and  were  merely  an  affair  of  party,  this  would  cease 
to  be  so,  as  soon  as  the  people  at  large,  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
telligent middle  class,  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  have  opin- 
ions of  their  own.  We  could  not  reason  from  a  sluggish  and 
dependent  period  to  more  awakened  times ;  times,';  in  which  a  free 
and  extended  representation  has  called  into  the  field  vast  consti- 
tuencies, entitling  them  to  expect,  and  enabling  them  to  enforce 
a  visible  attention  to  their  wisnes. 

The  time  for  this  novelty  is  therefore  very  strangely  chosen. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  progress  of 
education,  and  a  more  general  interest  in  politics,  have  contri- 
buted to  break  the  spell  of  Party.  A  greater  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  politics,  are  at  present  free  from  party 
trammels,  than  at  any  time  since  parties  first  came  in  among 
us.  Yet  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  would  substitute  a 
bondage  more  heavy  and  more  degrading  than  its  severest  des- 
potism. Men  are  thinking  now  with  more  boldness  and  diver- 
sity than  formerly.  But  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  is  an 
unexampled  invasion  of  freedom  of  opinion,  by  its  unnecessary 
restraints.  Contemporary  politicians  boast  that  they  are  a  purer 
and  more  independent  race  than  that  which  was  the  scandal  of 
former  generations.  But  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  is  an 
insult  on  every  man  of  principle,  by  the  unnecessary  compro- 
mises which  it  involves.  A  strong  Government,  such  as  acci- 
dent might  give  us  for  a  time,  in  the  terrors  of  another  French 
Revolution,  or  from  the  excitement  of  a  Reform  Bill,  or  under 
the  absorbing  influence  of  a  commanding  character  like  Pitt's, 
might  domineer  and  dictate  in  this  manner  ;  but  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, in  generous  hands,  would  disdain  to  exercise  its  power  in 
this  manner,  as  in  fact  we  know  that  Pitt  disdained.  When 
politics  fall  back  into  their  ordinary  channel,  and  a  hundred 
varieties  of  opinions  and  of  discontents  have  restored  us  to  the 
rule  of  weak  Governments,  (for  weak  Governments  henceforth 
will  be  the  rule,)  Open  Questions  must  come  in  with  them.  In 
this  case  there  is  but  one  alternative — a  Government  with  Open 
Questions,  or  no  Government  at  all. 

When  the  age  of  strong  Governments  is  passed  away,  and  that 
of  weak  Governments  has  come,  it  is  impossible  to  govern  with- 
out those  forbearances  and  compromises  which  (whatever  may  be 
their  form  in  different  ages  or  countries)  constitute  substantially 
Open  Questions.  This,  or  nearly  this,  is  taking  place  in  every 
quarter  of  free  Europe.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  turns 
and  the  perplexities  of  the  Government  in  France.  On  re- 
flecting calmly  upon   the  state  of  things  in  Enplandj.  ii.  jyiil 
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appear   tliat  neither  of  its  existing^  parties  can  long  dispense 
with   Open    Questions.      The    present    Government  is    only 
weak  from  the  extent  to  which  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
opinion  have  broken  up  community  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
country.     There  have  been  great  constitutional,  almost  organic 
changes  effected,  not  through  overwhelming  and  paralysing  force^ 
but  by  conflict  of  opinions.     There  is  now  partly  a  revulsion, 
partly  a  revival;   but   chiefly  a  gradual  rolitting  and  hiving 
off  of  sections  and   shades,  which   were   blended   at   first  as 
against  a  common  enemy.     Something  like  this,  more  or  less,  is 
the  cause  of  all  weak  Governments.  We  have  first  the  destmcdon 
of  old  unquestioned  authority,  by  just  and  successful  resistance ; 
and   then  come  the  divisions   which  necessarily   ensue  among 
the  different  parties  into   which   the   conquerors   array  them- 
selves— each  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  its  own  actual  fol- 
lowing, and  usually  overrating  it.     So  it  has  ever  been,  silic« 
the  feuds  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne^ 
down  to  those  among  the  conquerors  of  Lewis  Seize ;  or  Urn 
dissensions  which  broke  out  in  our  own  land  among  the  survivtyrt 
of  our  majestic  Cromwell.     The  former  had  room  and  verge 
enough  to  betake  themselves  to  separate  regions.  In  our  narrower 
confines,  we  had  to  fight  it  out  at  home-^and  in  many  a  doubtful 
conflict-^till  main  force  and  fear  brought  about  a  strong  Govern- 
ment again ;  and  stupidity  and  want  of  interest  and  of  intellect 
restored,  for  some  sixty  years,  the  old  habit  of  submission  to 
authority.    We  are  at  length  recovered  from  that  collapse,  over  all 
free  Europe ;  and  are  consequently  once  more  in  the  sphere  of 
weak  Governments.     That  is,  weak  for  carrying  or  resisting  any 
speculative  or  theoretical  changes,  or  for  repressing  the  vexatious 
cross-play  of  intractable  sects  and  cliques ;  but  strong  for  main* 
taining  clear  rights,  and  demolishing  established  abuses.     The 
weakness  of  modern  Governments  therefore,  is  a  circumstance  of 
which  we  need  be  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid.     They  are  Govern* 
ments  which  must  be  creditably  administered ;  and  under  which, 
all  who  are  not  childishly  impatient,  or  crazily  in  love  with  their 
own  nostrums,  may  manage  to  live  on,  in  peace  and  hope.     But 
they  are  Governments  under  which  men  will  think  for  themselvea* 
The  consequences  of  private  judgment  inevitably  follow — ap- 
pearances of  infirmity  from  within,  and  of  dissensions  from 
without. 

In  this  respect  temporal  governments  are  destined  to  run  the 
same  course  through  which  ecclesiastical  governments  have 
passed  before  them.  I'he  Pope  has  no  Open  Questions.  It  is 
the  Church  of  England  (or  still  more  truly,  it  is  Protestantism, 
embodied  in  less  arbitrary  and  rigid  forms)  which  has  to  bear 
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the  ridicule  of  being  called,  and  to  encounter  the  riskof  bein)2f,in 
some  measure,  ^  the  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  host.'  What 
then?  These  controversies  and  trials  and  divisions  are  our  strength 
and  glory.  They  are  the  terms  on  which  alone  our  faith  can 
hope  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  or  our  service  become  perfect 
freedom.  The  Tories,  if  they  choose,  may  blindly  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  infallible  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — semper 
idetn — the  same  yesterday,  to-dajr,  and  for  ever.  The  Whigs 
are  freer  spirits.  What  Burke  said  of  other  pledges  is  equally 
true  of  the  official  pledge,*  which  puts  a  negative  upon  all  Open 
Questions.  *  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will 
'  be  free ;  nor  shall  we  improve  the  faculties  or  better  the  morals 
'  of  public  men,  by  our  possession  of  the  most  infallible  receipt 
*  in  the  world  for  making  cheats  and  hypocrites.'  Unless  the 
system  of  Open  Questions  is  to  be  continued  as  largely  as  we 
received  it  from  our  fathers,  the  defence  of  our  mode  of  govern- 
ment by  parties,  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  will  become 
absolutely  shocking.  The  authority  of  party  in  public  life,  its 
maxims  and  inducements,  are  strong  enough  already.  The  air 
breathed  there  is  even  now  too  close.  It  must  not  be  made  closer^ 
if  honest  men  are  to  breathe  in  it  at  all. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  Letter  from  Sydney.     12mo.     London:  1829. 

2.  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Disposal  of  Lands  in  the  British 
Colonies.     Printed  by  Order  of  the  Houseof  Commons:  1836. 

3.  Instructions  to  the  Colonial  Lands  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners: 1840. 
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'*£  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  general  and  in- 
creasing interest  which  has  recently  been  shown  concern- 
ing the  condition  and  management  of  our  colonies ;  and  especially 
the  stream  of  enterprise  which  is  daily  setting  more  and  more 
strongly  towards  Australia.  Not  only  are  emigrants  of  the  lower 
classes  proceeding  thither  annually  by  thousands  instead  of  by 
hundreds ;  but  gentlemen,  whose  fortunes  are  to  seek,  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  those  countries  offer  a  better  field  than  the 
overcrowded  liberal  professions   for  ripening  competency  into 

affluence large  capitalists  begin  to  look  thither  for  the  chance 

of  a  larger  dividend  upon  their  capital — companies  are  formed 
for  all  manner  of  enterprises,  and  the  shares  are  at  a  premium  in 
the  market thousands  of  pounds  are  paid  down  in  London  for 
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property  in  lands  at  the  Antipodes,  of  which  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  latitude  and  longitude — the  surveyor  is  despatched 
before  to  mark  out  the  site  of  the  capital— the  ffovernor,  the  pub- 
lic officers,  the  people,  and  the  capita  itself,  ap'pear  withiir  a 
few  months,  and  boldly  commence  their  national  existence.  It 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  restlessness  of  a  people  who 
must  be  doing,  and  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  partly  to  the  uneasy 
longing  for  elbow-room  and  prospect,  in  minds  weary  of  tire 
crowd  and  the  beaten  ways  of  an  6ld  and  overpeopled  country, 
that  we  must  ascribe  this  sudden  rush  of  adventure  to  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  globe :  but  we  believe  it  must- be,  in  a  sfHl 
greater  degree,  attributed  to  a  supposed  discovery  in  edoniaea- 
tion,  now  familiarly  talked  of  under  the  name  of  *  the  WakefieM 
*  Principle;*  and  which  some  friendly  Newspapers  hold  up  as  the 
one  thing  needful  to  make  mankind  rich,  virtuous,  and  happy, 
for  the  rest  of  their  time  on  earth — a  specific  for  all  the  disorders 
of  the  world,  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  that  the  whole  efforts 
and  skill  of  the  Colonial  Office  can  hardly  prevent  it  from  taking 
effect. 

But  though  the  name  and  the  pretensions  of  this  prindple 
have  become  so  familiar,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  the  prao- 
ciple  itself  has  been  much  studied  or  generally  understood.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  had  its  fair  chance  of  free  examination  and  dis- 
cussion ;  because,  while  many  persons  are  deeply  interested  ih 
persuading  others  to  believe  in  it,  nobody  has  any  thing  to  gwi 
b^  calling  it  in  question.  There  is  no  opposition  principle  bid- 
ding against  it  in  the  market ;  nor  has  it  become  a  neld  for  party 
contention  in  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  wagered  upon  it ;  and  every  shareholder  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  raising  the  public  opinion  of  its  virtues,  in 
whicn  opinion  resides  the  value  of  his  share.  The  greater  his 
own  misgivings,  the  more  will  he  strive  to  sustain  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours ;  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  money  market  mu!^t 
be  expected  to  be  employed  in  magnifying  the  evidences  of  suc- 
cess, and  concealing  all  indications  the  other  way.  Even  those 
who  have  taken  up  the  scheme,  as  the  originators  did,  as  a  purely 
political  speculation,  without  any  notion  of  making  money  by  it, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  undue  prejudices  in  its  fa- 
vour; and  undue  suspicions  of  persons  less  sanguine  than  them- 
selves, and  less  disposed  to  make  all  other  considerations  giine 
way  to  the  pretensions  of  the  favourite  theory.  It  must  also  bte 
remembered  that  these  persons  have  happened,  or  have  continued, 
in  advocating  their  cause,  to  stand  in  a  position  peculiarly  favour^ 
able  for  producing  an  effect  upon  disengaged  bystanders.  With* 
out  ever  exposing  themselves  to  explanation  or  contradiction, 
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they  hare  adopted  the  tone  of  thwarted  and  misrepresented  men. 
Fortunate  is  the  disputant  who  seems  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
because  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  hope  of  a  combat  secures  him 
sympathy  and  a  hearing ;  more  fortunate  still,  if  his  supposed  an- 
tagonist be  not  in  a  condition  to  meet  and  answer  him,  because 
then  he  gets  all  the  credit  of  a  victory  without  risking  the  chance 
of  defeat.  The  advocates  of  the  ^  Wakefield  theory  of  colonization' 
have  formed  a  small  compact  body,  with  great  vigour,  ability, 
and  perseverance ; — not  restrained  by  any  di£Bdence,  or  by  many 
charitable  scruples  on  their  own  part ; — not  crossing  the  path  of 
any  opposing  interest,  and,  therefore,  unchecked  by  hostile 
criticism  from  others.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  they  have 
been  attacking,  without  remorse,  all  persons  hostile,  or  supposed 
to  be  hostile,  to  any  of  their  views ;  coolly  charging  them,  as  if 
on  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge,  (which,  by  the  way,  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  they  can  possess,)  with  the  basest  motives 
and  the  most  disingenuous  artifices ;  and  these  attacks  they  have 
been  repeating  week  after  week,  without  calling  forth  any  one  to 
contradict  or  question  them ; — not  because  they  are  unanswerable, 
but  because  the  only  persons  concerned  to  answer  have  been 
either  Ministers,  who  cannot  enter  into  controversy  with  the  Pe- 
riodical Press ;  or  subordinate  officers,  responsible  only  to  the 
chief  under  whose  directions  they  are  presumed  to  act — who  in 
their  official  capacity,  and  therefore  in  defence  of  their  official 
conduct,  can  say  nothing  except  what  he  directs  them  to  say. 
Thus,  while  there  are  so  many  motives  abroad,  and  so  much  op- 
portunity for  preaching  up  the  theory,  there  is  no  corresponding 
inducement  to  preach  it  down.  Its  patrons  have  had  all  the  talk 
to  themselves,  and  the  other  side  is  still  to  be  heard.  Until  some 
equally  active  party  shall  be  engaged  in  opposition,  and  set 
themselves  with  the  zeal  of  partisans  to  detect  failures  and  ob- 
structions, it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  form  a  fair  and  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  theory  in  question, 
and  of  the  amount  of  substantial  benefit  which  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  its  practical  operation. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  suggest  these  con- 
siderations, because  we  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  that 
task ;  and  we  would  not  have  any  one  read  our  observations  on 
the  matter,  without  first  intimating  that  we  have  not  ourselves 
any  overweening  confidence  in  their  soundness.  So  far  as  we 
can  understand  the  system,  and  foresee  its  probable  working — 
which,  considering  the  novelty  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  under  which  for  the  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  labour,  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  with  an^  confidence — 
we  believe  it  to  be  sound  in  principle.    The  magnificent  achieve- 
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ments  which  are  promised  in  its  name,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
completely  realized :  unforeseen  reverses  are,  no  doubt,  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  the  lar^e  historical  experiences  which  are  quoted  in 
its  behalf  we  cannot  receive  in  evidence  without  further  cross- 
examination;  and  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  successful  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world  alike,  without  consideration  of  position, 
habits,  or  natural  advantages,  we  may  reject,  at  once,  as  arguing 
the  want  of  a  discriminating  judgment*  All  the  charges  against 
public  men  of  groundless  enmity,  jealousy,  or  trickery,  (ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the  condition  of 
mankind  has  not  materially  changed  its  career,  during  the  ten 
years  whick  have  now  passed  since  the  revelation  was  first  made,) 
together  with  all  the  anecdotes  told  in  illustration,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  entertain  with  simple  incredulity.  Knowing  by  daily 
experience  how  transactions^  of  which  every  patt  has  passed  in 
public,  and  been  placed  on  record,  accessible  to  every  body,  are 
Aourly  misrepresented,  not  only  by  newspapers,  but  by  gentle- 
men with  unhidden  faces — noble,  right-reverend,  learned,  and 
honourable  persons,  who  desire  to  speak  the  truth  and  expect  to 
be  believed — we  cannot  consent  to  take  any  impression  what- 
ever from  newspaper  histories  of  official  transactions,  or  to  be- 
lieve any  assertion  on  the  strength  of  private  information  quoted 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  Such  stories  are  easily  made  up  ;— 
plausibly  enough,  perhaps,  to  impose  on  the  teller  himself. 
By  first  framing  a  theory  of  the  proceeding  he  wishes  to  de- 
scribe, and  then  fitting  into  it  such  disconnected  points  of  in- 
formation as  he  can  pick  up,  any  man  with  a  bad  opinion  of 
his  neighbour  and  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  may  misrepresent 
the  truth  to  any  conceivable  extent.  Whenever  Lord  John 
Russell  shall  undertake,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  task 
of  answering  the  weekly  attacks  upon  him  and  his  office  in  the 
Spectator  and  the  Colonial  Gazette^  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  estimate  the  real  worth  of  what  might  be  called  the  Wake- 
field theory  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  set  it  aside,  together  with  all  the  stories  on 
which  it  rests,  and  all  the  others  which  rest  upon  it,  as  involv- 
ing moral  improbabilities  which  it  would  require  very  strong 
authority  to  overcome,  while  they  depend  upon  authority  which 
is  worth  nothing.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  Mr  Wake- 
field overrates  himself  and  his  theory,  than  that  all  secretaries 
and  under-secretaries  are  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  to  defeat  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

'  Subject,  however,  to  these  explanations  and  allowances,  we 
believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  new  theory  of  colonization 
is  a  sound  on^ ;  and  though  we  cannot  repose  such  absolute 
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faith  as  some  do  in  its  superiority  to  all  accidents,  and  its  univer- 
sal applicability  as  a  remedy  for  all  disorders,  we  can  truly  say 
that  few  things  would  disappoint  us  more  than  the  entire  failure 
of  the  experiment ; — few  things  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  its 
entire  success. 

We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  attempt  a  complete  and  general 
discussion  of  the  subject.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  an  explanation  and  examination  of  the  principle,  as 
applicable  to  countries  like  Australia,  which  offer  the  fairest 
field  for  its  undisturbed  operation,  and  with  a  view  to  which  it 
wa?,  in  fact,  originally  suggested ;  and  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, in  so  doing,  as  desiring  rather  to  invite  attention  to  it, 
and  engage  other  minds  in  the  study  of  its  many  bearings,  than 
to  establish  any  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  own. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  constitution  of  our  executive  Go- 
vernment, that  it  keeps  no  minds  at  work  to  foresee  difficulties 
before  they  come,  and  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and  the  practical 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  defect,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  history  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.     The  gradual  en- 
croachment of  population  upon  territory,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
of  labourers  wanting  work,  and  capitalists  wanting  employment 
for  their  capital,  was  no  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     Sooner  or  later,  and  more  or  less,  it  must,  we  conceive, 
have  been  experienced  in  every  country,  of  not  unlimited  terri- 
tory, which  ever  prospered.     The  chief  difference  was,  that  in 
former  times  the  means  of  relief  were  at  hand,  and  the  evil  was 
no  sooner  felt  than  remedied.     If  the  parent  hive  became  too 
full,  there  were  trees  enough  in  the  land  ;  the  surplus  population 
had  but  to  swarm,  and  make  for  themselves  another.    The  faster 
the  mother  city  grew,  the  sooner  her  boughs  touched  the  earth, 
and  became  daughters  to  renew  and  cherish,  instead  of  burdens 
to  exhaust  her.     At  length,  however,  by  the  confinual  pressure 
of  population    upon    subsistence,   the   world   has   been   partly 
peopled  ;  and  some  of  the  peopled  parts  have  grown  so  full,  that 
no  vacant  spaces  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood,  '•'*'*  «k:r.u  «.u-. 
superabundance  may  be  drawn  off,  as  it  used  to 
were  at  this  moment  uninhabited,  those  who  are  n 
the  elbowing  and  competition  in  England,  woi 
cross  the  Channel  and  set  up  a  more  comfortal 
themselves.     Malthus  might  still  be  studied  b] 
economists,  and  denounced  by  a  few  priests  and 
But  neither  the  Government,  the  Parliament,  i 
would  ever  trouble  themselves  about  the  law  of 
care  to  anticipate  the  day  when,  Ireland  being 
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England,  and  her  sons  nevertheless  continuinp^  to  increase  and 
multiply,  the  competition  and  elbowing  should  begin  again,  when 
no  second  Ireland  should  be  at  hand,  to  offer  a  retreat  to  the  dis* 
contented  and  subsistence  to  the  unemployed  ; — when,  if  any  man 
should  find  his  lot  at  home  press  hard  upon  him,  he  must  either 
make  up  his  mind  to  endure  it,  with  the  prospect  of  its  growing 
daily  worse,  or  else  raise  money  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  sum- 
mon courage  to  face,  with  wife  and  family,  the  unknown  condi- 
tions of  existence  which  might  wait  for  him  on  the  other  side^ 
Yet,  that  such  a  day  must  inevitably  come,  though  Ireland 
were  at  this  hour  as  empty  as  New  Holland,  would  not  be  less 
certain  than  that  (Ireland  being  long  since  brimful)  such  a  day 
has  already  arrived.  The  state  of  things  which  became  visible 
in  England,  soon  after  she  settled  into  peace,  might  have  been 
predicted  at  least  half  a  century  before,  as  a  state  which  she  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  must,  unless  some  season  of  calamity 
should  intervene,  soon  reach*  A  Government  duly  equipped,  and 
duly  vigilant,  should  have  had  some  mind  on  the  watch  to  under- 
stand and  anticipate  that  day ;  to  anticipate  it  at  least  in  imagina- 
tion ;  and  to  consider  what  might  be  done  with  it  when  it  came. 
There  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  indications  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  remedy  must 
be  looked  for,  as  well  as  proofs  that  it  would  certainly  be  needed. 
The  means  of  making  distant  colonies  available  for  drawing  off 
a  surplus  population  at  home,  should  have  been  for  the  last  half 
century  a  familiar  study,  if  not  to  all  statesmen,  at  least  to  many 
capable  minds  set  to  work  by  statesmen  for  their  instruction. 

But  sufficient  unto  the  Government  of  the  day  are  the  evils 
of  the  day ;  and  before  any  thought  had  been  taken  to  meet 
the  approaching  emergency,  it  was  already  upon  us  and 
around  us.  A  preternatural  thirst  for  speculation,  rushing  into 
the  void  left  by  the  preternatural  excitement  of  the  war, 
hastened  the  cVisis.  Banks  breaking,  discontents  rising,  masses 
of  people  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  poor  starving  for  want 
of  work,  the  rich  impoverished  by  maintaining  the  superflu- 
ous heads  which  could  not  raise  so  much  produce  as  they  con- 
sumed, rents  eaten  up  by  rates  ; — these  instant  and  surrounding 
disasters  awoke  our  legislators  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
whence  they  came,  and  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
was  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  people  had  indeed  been  mul- 
tiplying too  fast,  and  that  they  were  now  too  many  for  the  land. 
The  theory  which  accounted  for  the  fact  was  still,  indeed,  open 
to  debate  ;  and  some  time  was  lost  in  disputing  whether  the  in- 
crease and  multiplication  of  mankind,  which  had  always  been  re- 
gard^ as  both  a  duty  and  a  biasing,  could  lead  to  evil ;  but 
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about  the  fact  itself,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt;  and  the  majority 
Mere  content  to  believe,  since  the  event  had  certainly  come,  that 
It  had  come  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.     It  was  found,  like- 
wise, (as  might  also  have  been  anticipated,)  that  the  natural 
and  the  only  discoverable  way  of  re-adjusting  th 
tween  the  claimants  for  wages,  and  the  fund  out 
were  paid,   was  emigration.     The  recognition 
a  great  point  gained  ;  for  it  immediately  turned 
wards  the  much  more  diflScult  and  really  novel 
such  emigration  might  be  effected  on  a  scale 
emergency.     This  question  was  elaborately  invi 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1826  i 
reported  that  the  British  colonies  supplied  room  e 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  though  at  great  cost,  'a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  labouring  population,  to  relieve  the  imme- 
diate pressure,  might  be  enabled  to  go  over  and  settle  on  colonial 
wastes.     We  need  not  particularize  the  measures  adopted  or  con- 
templated, during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  for  carrying  thig 
project  into  effect.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made.     The  heavy  expense  to  be  borne  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  public,  and  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  repayment 
from  the  parties  more  immediately  benefited,  made  the  operation 
too  costly  to  be  popular.     The  parishes,  though  by  the  removal 
of  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  their  funds,  they  would,   upon  the 
whole,  have  been  the  greatest  gainers,  shrank  from  the  heavy 
debt  in  which  it  must  involve  them,  and  preferred  to  hope  that 
times  would  mend.     From  the  emigrants  themselves,   though 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  labour  in  Canada,  they  might,  within 
a  few  years,  have  easily  repaid  the  whole  cost,  it  was  hardly 
practicable  to  enforce  the  repayment.     The  Canadian  capital- 
ists, though  they  too  must  have  been  benefited  by  the  immi- 
gration,   did  not  derive  from  the  settlement  of  paupers  upon 
the  waste  lands  any  advantage  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  cost 
of  the  proceeding.     Moreover,  while  the  country  was  thus  de- 
terred from  offering  to  the  pauper  population  the  means  of  emi- 
gration, rumours  of  the  many  evils  and  accidents  to  which  poor 
settlers  on  colonial  wastes  were  exposed,  discouraged  the  paupers 
themselves  from  taking  advantage  of  the  offer.     Hence,  during 
these  years,  though  much  good  was  done  by  the  agitation  of  the 
measure,  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  diflBculties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, the  immediate  relief  secured  was  not  considerable.     It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  measures  proposed,  had  they  been 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  would  not  have  reached  the  aeat  of 
the  disorder.     The  remedy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  diflioultiei, 
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was  ftfter  all  only  a  remedy  for  the  day.  It  aimed  only  by  a  vio- 
lent  effort  to  relieve  an  extreme  pressure — not  to  provide  what 
was  really  wanted,  a  natural  and  continual  source  of  relief  for  a 
pressure  which  must  be  continually  recurring.  It  did  nDthing* 
towards  bringing  the  under- peopled  colony  within  easy  reach  of 
the  actual  and  immediate  sufferers  from  the  first  approaches  of 
over-population  in  the  mother  country.  For  preventing  the  re- 
4mrrence  of  such  another  crisis,  we  were  to  trust  to  a  better  inter* 
aal  administration,  to  hope  and  chance,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of 
those  whom  it  might  more  directly  concern.  Enough  for  us  to 
throw  off  the  disease :  to  restore  and  invigorate  the  constitution 
would  be  work  for  another  day. 

It  was  during  the  pressure  of  these  diflBculties,  that  Mr  Ed« 
ward 'Gibbon  Wakefield  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  con« 
dition  of  the  colonies  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  to  enquire  whether  something  might  not  be  done 
to  improve  them.  In  those  colonies  he  found  all  the  raw  mate* 
rials  of  prosperity  and  civilisation  lying  about,  abundant  and  in* 
exhaustible ; — a  genial  climate,  a  fertile  soil  of  unbounded  extent ; 
exportable  produce,  unlimited  in  quantity,  unrivalled  in  value, 
and  raised  with  little  difficulty  and  at  little  cost ;  ports  and  har- 
bours ;  an  enterprising  population,  and  a  revenue  already  flour- 
ishing. But  civilisation  itself — the  powers,  the  arts,  the  virtues, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  social  man — did  not  appear  to  be  advancing 
with  corresponding  rapidity.  Even  their  commercial  prosperity 
did  not  seem  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of  all  those  natur^ 
advantages;  but  to  depend  upon  an  accidental  arrangement, 
itself  one  of  the  main  obstructions  to  civilisation,  and  a  source 
of  infinite  moral  pollution — the  quantity  of  penal  labour  at  com- 
mand. Had  there  been  no  convicts,  where  would  have  been 
the  wealth  of  New  South  Wales? — Lying  hidden  within  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  or  standing  ungathered  along  the  surface  of 
the  sheep-walks.  Stop  the  supply  of  convicts,  and  what  would 
become  of  it  even  now  ?  Yet  there  were  at  this  time  in  the 
colony  50,000  free  persons  of  British  origin,  who,  had  they  been 
thrown  together  in  an  English  county,  would  have  formevi  a  very 
civilized  community.  Why  should  they  not  do  here  as  they 
would  have  done  iu  England ; — follow  the  same  pursuits  ;  set  up 
the  same  institutions ;  and  enjoy  the  same  comforts  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  explained  the  case.  In  an  English  county, 
so  many  people  living  together  could  not  all  have  been  land- 
holders, nor  able  to  purchase  land.  Some  would  have  looked  to 
live  by  wages ;  they  would  have  tilled  the  soil ; — some  by  trade ; 
they  would  have  kept  shops ; — some  by  handicraft ;  these  would 
have  made  houses,  clothes,  furniture,  and  utensils ; — some,  again, 
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would  have  taught,  some  preached,  and  some  would  have  lived 
by  managing  their  neighbours'  quarrels*  But  here,  where 
every  man  might  live  upon  his  own  estate,  why  should  he  labour 
on  another's  ?  Where  all  might  be  masters,  why  should  any  be 
a  servant?     *  Because'  (it  will  be  said,  and  said  with  truth) 

*  the  life  of  a  servant,  in  a  country  where  servants  are  plentiful 
^  and  well  paid,  is  more  eligible  than  the  life  of  a  master,  where 
^  servants  are  not  to  be  had ;  and,  therefore,  by  voluntarily  doing 

*  here  what  they  would  have  been  forced  to  do  in  a  country 
^  where  land  was  scarce,  they  would  have  promoted  not  only  the 

*  general  interests  of  all,  but  the  individual  comforts  of  each.'' 
1  his  we  believe  to  be  strictly  true ;  and  we  believe,  moreover, 
that  if  all  th^se  individuals  could  have  been  endowed  with  one 
mind  to  understand  their  interests,  and  control  their  movements, 
this  is  precisely  what  they  would  have  done.  They  would  have 
remained  together,  observing  *  degree,  priority,  and  place ;'  each 
consenting  to  forego  his  immediate  gratification  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  share  which  (all  the  rest  acting  on  the  same  principle) 
would  have  fallen  to  him  in  the  end.     They  would  have  been  as 

*  members  one  of  another.'  In  some  particular  circumstances, 
indeed,  and  in  some  small'degree,  examples  of  such  conduct  have 
been  actually  seen  ;  and  cases  may  be  readily  imagined  in  which 
a  religious  community,  for  instance,  or  a  Highland  clan,  or  even 
a  sensible  family  settling  in  the  wilderness,  might  set  such  an 
example,  and  the  happy  consequences  of  it  might  induce  others 
to  follow,  and  so  bring  it  into  fashion.  In  like  manner,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  some  particular  crowd  may,  on  some  re- 
markable occasion,  have  been  induced  to  go  out  of  a  theatre  on 
fire  without  trampling  each  other  to  death,  or  choking  up  the 
avenues.  But  in  general  it  must  clearly  be  assumed,  that  many 
minds  will  not  be  governed  by  one  intention ;  and  that  where  a 
crowd  is  left  to  its  own  guidance  within  reach  of  objects  of  desire, 
the  shares  will  be  settled  by  scramble,  not  by  distribution.  So 
with  the  settlers  in  a  new  colony.  Instead  of  remaining  together 
like  civilised  men,  and  combining  their  industry  to  make  the  ter-* 
ritory  yield  its  largest  produce,  that  so  the  share  of  each  may  be 
the  larger,  they  rush  abroad  in  all  directions  to  obtain  land,  of 
which,  for  wane  of  combination,  they  can  make  no  use  when  the^ 
have  got  it.  To  obtain  the  fruits  of  civilisation,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  population  should  remain  together ;  and  since 
they  are  not  likely  to  resist,  of  their  own  accord,  the  temptation 
to  disperse,  they  must  be  prevented.  Settling  upon  land  must 
be  made  more  difficult. 

These  views  Mr  Wakefield  put  forth  in  1629,  in  a  small  volume, 
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entitled  A  LMtr  from  Sydnepy  wbich  proiSessed  to  record  the 
experience  of  a  f^entleman,  ^ho,  having  been  tempted  by  the 
cheapness  of  land  to  settle  in  New  Sooth  Wale?,  was  speedily 
convinced,  bv  a  series  of  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  dis- 
gusts, that  this  very  cheapness  was  the  main  impediment  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  colony ;  because,  so  long  as  land  was  cheap, 
the  population  would  be  scattered  ;  and  so  long  as  population  was 
aoaltered,  the  land  would  be  worthless  and  the  society  barbarous. 
The  story  is^  of  course,  a  fiction,  and  the  facts  it  records  invest- 
ed, we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  very  stri- 
king picture,  too,  which  it  exhibits  of  the  habits,  manners,  tastes, 
and  occupations  peculiar  to  a  new  country,  is  probably  drawn,  kt 
a  great  measure^  from  imagination.  But  the  olivet  of  the  book^ 
light  and  lively  as  it  reads,  is  serious  and  business-like  ;  and  the 
argument  is  contrived,  with  great  skill,  to  lead  the  reader  on  by 
easy  but  inevitable  approaches  to  the  important  conclusion^ — (pe- 
culiarly important  for  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain,  to  which  we  shall  presently  retum,)-^tbat  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  a  new  colony  is  the  superabundance  of  territory  in 
proportion  to  the  labouring  population ;  that  by  fixing  a  sofficmit 
price  upon  new  land,  and  requiring  the  money  to  be  paid  down. 
It  would  be  at  once  arrested  ;  and  that,  by  applying  the  proceeds 
of  all  future  sales  to  introduce  labouring  families,  it  would  be 
speedily  removed. 

Hence,  it  appeared  that  the  cure  for  the  diseases  of  the 
old  country,  which  was  too  full,  and  of  the  new  country,  which 
was  not  full  enough,  would  be  found  by  creating  a  channel 
through  which  the  population  of  the  one  should  overflow  into 
the  other.  To  make  the  overflow  at  once  natural  and  con* 
tinual,  it  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  support  itself --that 
is,  that  it  should  be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
<»mmerce,  without  requiring  from  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  unusual  sacrifice  or  exertion.  Already  it  was  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  parishes  to  be  relieved  from  their  pauper  populiv- 
'  tion ;  of  the  pauper  population  to  go ;  of  the  government  to  fai* 
cilitate  their  going ;  and  of  the  colonists  to  receive  them.  It 
only  remained  to  make  it  the  immediate  interest  of  somebody  to 
pay  the  expense.  Now,  so  long  as  waste  land  might  be  obtain- 
ed  in  the  colony  for  the  asking — (and  the  system  of  granting 
titles  at  once,  on  conditions  to  be  performed  afterwards^  did,  m 
fact,  come  very  nearly  to  this ;  for  the  conditions  were  almoet 
always  evaded) — the  tendency  above  noticed,  to  disperse  and 
settle,  made  the  influx  of  a  labouring  population  almost  useless. 
No  sooner  did  they  touch  the  colony  than  they  ceased  to  be  a 
labouring  population  ;  labour  was  almost  as  scarce  as  ever^  and 
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tbe  demand  for  it  was  greater :  new  territory  was  appropriated, 
while  the  value  of  that  already  occupied  was  hardly  increased. 
But  once  refuse  to  grant  away  another  acre  without  a  considerable 
price  paid  down,  and  every  shipfiil  of  poor  immigrants  helps  to 
lill  the  labour-market  and  enrich  the  land ;  and  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  every  estate  in  the  colony  to  contribute  something  to* 
wards  the  cost  of  their  passage.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  through  the  labour  of  convicts — the  only  labour  which 
can  be  commanded  in  New  South  Wales  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  at  reasonable  cost — shows  what  large  sums  might  be  profit- 
ably laid  out  on  immigration,  provided  the  prices  of  land  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  keep  the  labour-market  at  all  times  sufficiently 
folk  By  the  same  process,  while  the  landlords  grew  rich,  the 
community  would  be  civilized.  The  people  would  be  kept  to« 
gether.  All  the  blessings  that  wait  upon  plenty,  and  progress, 
and  human  neighbourhood,  would  gradually  develope  themselves — 
efaurches,  schools,  hospitals,  colleges — light  from  the  intercourse 
of  minds,  strength  from  the  combination  of  hands,  activity  from 
the  communion  of  wants;  all  the  conveniences,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  graces  of  life;  all,  in  short,  that  man  in  combination 
with  man  can  do,  create,  or  enjoy — all  that  men,  scattered  and 
separated,  must  do  without. 

Here,  then,  is  the  very  channel  which  we  want,  costing  no 
more  than  it  will  amply  repay,  even  in  money's  worth,  and  pro* 
mising  advantages  which  money  cannot  purchase  or  measure  to 
all  parties  concerned ; — a  channel  through  which,  when  a  few  ex- 
periments shall  have  made  it  familiar,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  a  conunual  stream  may  flow,  of  poor  men  going  to 
be  made  rich — of  the  superfluous  numbers,  that  would  otherwise 
be  feeding  on  the  life  of  England,  going  to  infuse  new  life  and 
strength  into  her  remote  dependencies. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr 
Wakefield  in  this  volume,  (to  which  an  outline  was  annexed  of 
the  principal  regulations  which  would  be  requisite  to  carry 
it  into  effect,)  and  such  the  great  ends  to  which-,  if  faith- 
fully followed  out,  it  might  eventually  lead.  It  is  now  ten  years 
since  it  was  announced  ;  and,  considering  the  many  prejudices  to 
be  overcome,  the  many  minds  and  interests  that  must  be  induced 
to  co*operate,  the.  many  unforeseen  difficulties  and  obstructions 
which  must  be  dealt  with  one  by  one,  the  many  lions  which  are 
seen  by  ingenious  and  thinking  men  of  a  certain  class  in  every 
strange  path,  the  many  questions  of  more  immediate  interest, 
if'  net  larger,  at  least  larger  looking,  which  have  occupied 
the  pubKe  attention  during  these  years — the  Poor-laws,  for  in- 
stance^  and  the  Reform  Bill ; — above  all,  considering  the  long 
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prevalenee  of  aft  opposite  sjrstem,  and  the  beary  growths  c^  evU 
which  must  die  out  before  the  fruits  of  tbe  new  one  can  be  put 
fairly  forth,  we  see  no  just  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  the  rate 
of  iu  progress.  On  some  other  occasion  we  may  probably  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  tbe  subject  more  in  detail;  but,  at 
present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
progress  which  it  has  actually  made,  and  the  position  in  which  it 
now  stands. 

The  Letter  from  Sydney  soon  attracted  attention;  and  in  1830, 
a  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  National  Coloniza* 
tion  Society  for  promoting  the  scheme.  The  Society  was  broken 
up  shortly  after,  by  a  disagreement  among  its  more*  prominent 
members ;  but  its  effects  remained  in  the  very  able  pamphlet  which 
had  been  put  forth  in  explanation  of  its  principles,  and  a  series  of 
controversial  letters  which  followed.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
the  principle  of  selling  all  new  lands  was  lulopted  by  the  Govern* 
ment ;  and  the  governors,  both  in  Canada  and  Australia,  were  foiw 
bidden  by  Lord  Ripon,  (then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,) 
to  make  any  more  grants  of  territory  belonging  to  tbe  Crown  :  in 
future,  all  land  which  was  disposed  of  at  all,  was,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder — the  upset  price 
being  five  shillings  per  acre*  About  the  same  time,  a  Commis* 
sion  was  appointed  by  Government  to  tak^  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration,  and  the  protection  of  emigrants* 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  Commissioners,  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  was  circulated  through  the  country  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  the  attractions  they  presented 
to  persons  of  the  labouring  class ;  arrangements  were  made,  by 
which  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  New  Holland  was  reduced  by 
almost  a  half;  money  was  advanced  from  the  English  Treasury, 
and  applied  by  way  of  loans,  (which  were  afterwards  coo- 
verted  into  gifts,)  to  pay  the  passage-money  of  families  of 
Working  people,  and  in  bounties,  towards  the  conveyance  of 
single  women.  The  general  effect  of  these  proceedings,  was  to 
call  into  existence  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  labouring 
population  to  resort  to  Australia ;  and  which  gave  an  ^ectuiU 
commencement  to  a  system  of  voluntary  emigration  thither,  which 
has  been  increasing  since.  During  the  four  years  before  the 
operations  of  the  Commissioners  commenced,  the  total  emigra- 
tion annually  to  the  Australian  colonies,  was  on  the  average 
only  14t)9 ;  during  the  five  years  succeeding,  the  number  of  per- 
sons annually  assisted  to  go  by  the  Government,  alone  exceeded 
that  average;  while  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  reached  an 
average  of  3124.  During  the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  the 
lijnigration  Commission  having  been  dissolved  in  1832,  a^d  Mi 
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Elliot  (wbo  liad  acted  as  seeretaiy  to  that  Comitnssion,  and  on 
whom  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  system  which  they  had  set  on 
foot  had  practically  devolved)  being  absent  in  Canada — things' 
appear  to  have  gone  wrong.  Complaints  were  made  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  the  emigrants ;  and  disease  and  irregularities 
broke  out  in  some  of  the  vessels.  Soon  after  Mr  Elliot's  return 
to  England,  the  whole  department  was  again  placed  under  his 
managementi  as  agent-general  for  emigration.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  revenue  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  New  South  Wales, 
(upon  which,  after  several  projects  for  raising  an  additional  emi« 
gration  fund  from  other  sources,  the  whole  burden  seems  ulti- 
mately to  have  fallen,)  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  though,  in 
1831,  the  annual  proceeds  of  thejsales  had  not  been  estimated  at 
more  than  L.  1 0,000,  Mr  Elliot  found,  when  be  entered  on  his 
new  office,  an  income  from  that  source  of  upwards  of  L.  132,000, 
realized  during  1836,  and  of  L.r20,000  estimated  for  the  two 
following  years.  The  measures  which  he  adopted  to  make  the 
emigration  commensurate  with  the  fund,  we  shall  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

*  It  is  scarcely  snrprising  that  so  extraordinary  a  fruit  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  wealth  in  this  flourishing  colony  far  outstripped  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  heen  instituted  at  home  for  its  heneficial  applica- 
tion ;  neither  were  the  demands  for  labour  quite  so  urgently  pressed  then 
as  since.  But  in  entering  on  my  duties,  I  felt  very  desirous,  in  confor- 
tnity  with  what  I  knew  also  to  be  your  Lordship's  wish,  to  extend  the 
emigration  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased  funds,  and  the  increased 
warns  of  the  colony. 

•  In  the  year  1837,  therefore,  there  were  despatched  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  ten  ships,  hired,  fitted,  and  provisioned 
by  the  Government,  containing,  within  a  few,  8000  men,  women,  and 
children.  Of  these  people  300  sailed  for  Van  Diemen*s  Land ;  but  no 
more  have  been  sent  there  since,  in  consequence  of  Sir  J.  Franklin's 
despatch  to  your  Lordship,  dated  the  12th  of  April  1887,  which  seems 
to  show  that  there  is  not  any  longer,  in  that  colony,  a  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  large  bodies  of  lalmurinfr  people.  The  remaining  2700 
emigrants  were  destined  to  New  South  Wales. 

«  In  1838  tive  ships  have  gone,  up  to  the  present  date  of  the  28th  of 
April,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  seven  more  to  sail  before  the  end 
of  June,  all  twelve  to  New  8outh  Wales ;  which,  even  though  the  aver- 
age number  in  each  be  estimated  so  low  as  260,  will  take  from  hence 
upwards  of  3100  souls  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Of  these 
shipf;  four  have  been  filled  from  England,  four  from  Scotland,  and  the 
remaining  four  from  Ireland.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  ships, 
and  of  the  number  and  description  of  the  passengers,  sent  in  1837,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

«  The  average  annual  number  of  emigrants  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
previously  to  the  present  system,  has  beea  mentioned  above  to  have 
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been  960 ;  more  than  tLree  times  as  many,  therefore,  were  sent  to  the 
colony  last  year ;  and  about  four  times  as  many  are  to  be  sent  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  being  at  tbe  rate  of  eigbt  times  as  many  per  annum. 
The  people  may  be  said  tD  be  now  going  as  fa$t  as  is  required  fur  tbe 
complete  expenditure  of  the  fund  applicable  to  tbe  object.  Furtb^r  ad- 
vices may  show  a  fresh  augmentation  of  this  remarkable  branch  of  re- 
venue ;  but  by  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Council  which  accompanied 
Sir  Richard  Bourk*s  despatch  of  tbe  8tb  of  September  1837,  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  for  two  years  to  come,  seem  estimated  ^t  L.120,000  per 
annum,  of  which  one-third  is  reserted  for  the  bounties,  payable  in  the 
colonjr,  on  account  of  emigrants  introduced  by  resident  settlers.  Th^ 
remainder  is  JL80,000,  which  i»  not  a  sum  that  would  admit  ef  more 
than  twenty  ships  being  sent  in  the  yean  In  leavhig  this  part  oftii^ 
•ubjectt  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  tkit  while  the  nimberof  people  sent 
out  in  public  vessels  has  been  so  largely  extended,  thece  dots  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  diminution,  but  on  the  cootrary^  an  increase  of  eaoigra^ 
tion  through  other  channels. 

«  There  was  not  at  first  much  alacrity  to  emigrate  from  England*  in 
the  public  vessels.  Dr  Galloway  stated' that  he  had  to  travel  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  also  to  visit 
the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  in  order  to  provide  a  suflicient  number  of  pas- 
sengers for  the  small  ship  Augusta  Jessie,  which  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
in  Jane  1837 ;  and  in  July,  1  found  it  expedient  to  take  the  occasion  of 
a  temporary  pressure  in  tbe  weaving  districts  of  Gloucestershire,  to  send 
a  ship  from  Bristol  with  people  taken  from  Ibat  pa«t  <rf  the  country.  In 
tbe  autumn  a  vessel  was  allotted  to  the  county  of  Norfolk;  bat,  although 
the  measure  bad  been  settled  for  some  months,  and  expressly  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  parties,  tbe  whole  of  them  changed  their  minds  at 
the  last  moment ;  and,  within  a  fortnight  of  tbe  time  appointed  for  the 
ships'  sailing,  with  a  certain  expenditure  of  between  L.4000  and  L.5000 
incurred,  we  found  ourselves  with  just  three  families  who  remained  will- 
ing  to  go.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  diflSculties  to  which  the  service  is 
exposed.  I  did  not  hesitate,  however,  what  course  to  pursue.  Late  as 
the  time  had  become,  I  immediately  issued  advertisements,  and  opened  a 
rendezvous  at  Lieutenant  Lean's  ofiSce  in  London  ;  and  1  declined  lis- 
tening to  any  intimations  of  a  fresh  change  of  ditpeaition  in  Norfolk ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  of  paramount  importance  to  the  iaterestaof  all  con* 
cerned,  that  people  should  be  led  to  undevsUnd  that  the  benefits  eo  liber* 
ally  held  out  through  the  funds  supplied  from  tbe  Colony,  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  vessel  was  filled  from  other 
quarters  by  the  time  appointed ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  efforU  which 
were  made,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  passengers  selected  for 
her  will  prove  as  useful  an  acquisition  to  the  Colony  as  any  that  have 
sailed.  ' 

•  Circumstances  are  much  changed  this  year.  We  have  found  no  dif- 
ficnlty  m  filUng  four  ships  already  from  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  and 
have  numbers  of  candidates  there  besides,  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to 
reject  for  want  of  room.    I  also  look  £orwaid  io  m  onwrtunity  of  tmd- 
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ing  from  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  later  in  the  ^^ear ;  in  fact»  we  may  be 
said  to  have  more  need  of  exertion,  just  at  present,  in  preventing  opr- 
selves  from  being  overflowed  with  applications^  than  in  obtaining  all  that 
our  resources  could  possibly  satifefy. 

*  From  Scotlond  and  Ireland  the  supply  of  Emigrants  has  never  been 
scanty  since  the  first  months  of  1837. — (^Reportf  April  S,  1838.) 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  very  interesting 
account  of  the  reforms  which  Mr  Elliot  then  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce in  the  management  and  superintendence  of  his  emigrant 
ships.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  new  arrangements  have  been 
universally  approved  and  adopted ;  and  that  the  results  have  been 
even  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The 
advance  which  emigration  has  made  under  his  auspices  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement : — Up  to  1836,  the  average 
number  of  emigrants  proceeding  annually  to  Australia  by  the 
assistance  of  Government,  was  1569  ;  the  average  emigration  of 
all  kinds,  only  3124.  In  1837,  the  number  of  emigrants  sent 
by  Government,  was  2991  ;  the  number  altogether  5054.  In 
1838,  the  number  dispatched  by  Government  was  6463 ;  the 
entire  number  14,021.     In  1839,   ^  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 

*  counts  of  the  continued  drought,  and  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
^  sions,  accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  the  land  revenue,  and  a 

*  temporary  diminution  of^candidates  to  emigrate  from  home,'  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  out  in  the  Government  ships 
more  than  4096 ;  but  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  during  that  year,  was  not  less  than  15,786. 

Had  this  been  the  sole  practical  result  achieved  by  the  new 
principle  within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  announcement  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  discouragement.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  first  grand  object  is  to  clear  and  try  the  way,  and  to 
taste  the  fruits.  Acoidents  and  oversights  will  commonly  occur, 
which,  if  experienced  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  rectified,  and  the 
experien<;e  will  inspire  confidence  rather  than  alarm.  But  a 
single  great  mistake  in  the  outset,  however  easily  prevented  from 
recurring — a  single  fatal  disaster  on  the  threshold  of  the  enter* 
prise,  however  certain  the  precautions  which  might  be  taken 
against  a  second  of  the  kind — would  probably  stifle  the  experi- 
ment in  its  birth.  A  heavy  return  of  mortality  among  the  emi- 
grants to  Australia  during  the  first  year,  either  on  the  passage  or 
on  their  first  settlement,  might  have  procured  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  prohibit  emigration.  The  tentative  process  which  has 
been  followed,  while  it  has  happily  been  unattended  by  any 
serious  calamity,  has  at  the  same  time  suggested  such  improve 
mtntd  and  precautions  as  may  feiirly  set  at  rest  all  apprehensions 
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on  that  ftcore.    The  cfalmnel  h  now  shaped  out,  and  the  stream 
may  henceforth  flow  ad  fSeist  as  it  wilK 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done.     In  N«w  Sooth 
Wales,  so  nuch  land  had  already  been  granted  away"  under 
the  system  which  prevsuled  up  to  1831, — the  settlers  were  so 
scattered,    and    society  so  little  advanced, — whilst  the    con- 
tinned  importation  and  assignment  of  convicts  had  filled  the 
country  with  a  population  so  depraved,  and  so  ill-proportioned 
as  to  sexes, — that  the  better  system  could  not  for  many  years 
be  expected  to   put  forth  its  full  fruits*      Its   advocates  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  seek  a  fairer  field,  and  try  a  more  decisive 
experiment*     Persons  who  had  visited  the  southern   coast  of 
Australia,  had  returned  with  news  of  good  harbourage  and  anchor- 
age for  shipping ;  of  one  or  two  nrersj  Been  or  suspected ;  of 
fresh  water  to  be  had  by  digging  for  it ;  of  a  fine  and  healthy 
climate ;  of  woody  and  grassy  tracts  that  appeared  to  stretch 
inland  ;  of  great  scarcity  of  men,  and  great  plenty  of  kangaroos, 
seals,  and  whales;  and  ail  this  in  a  part  of  the  continent  sufficiently 
remote  from  tbe  penal  settlements.     In  this  region,  a  square  por- 
tion, containing  nearly  two  hundred  millions  oi  acres,  was  marked 
out  upon  the  map,  and  granted  by  the  Crown  in  trust  to  Comrois^ 
•ioners,  for  purposes,  and  under  conditions  defined  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.     The  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  price  of  not  less  than 
twelve  shillings  an  acre  ;  the  whole  proceeds  to  be  employed  as 
an  emigration  fund  ;  the  expenses  of  settlement  and  government 
were  to  be  defriiyed  by  money  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
future  revenue  ;  a  sum  of  £20,000  in  the  funds  was  to  be  vested 
in  trustees,  as  a  guarantee  against  any  charges  which  might  be 
entailed  on  the   public ;    and   nothing  was  to  be   done   until 
£35,000  had  been  realized  in  this  country  by  the  sale  of  tbe 
)ands<    The  legislative  and  executive  powers  were  to  reside  in  a 
governor  and  council,  as  in  the  crown  colonies ;  the  sale  of  laind, 
and  the  emigration,  were  to  be  managed  by  the  Commissioners* 
The  act  was  passed  in  August  1834«  and  a  company  was  soon 
after  formed  with  a  large  capital,  to  be  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  colony.     In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  completed.     On -the  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1836,  the  governor  was  gazetted.      The  surveyor  with 
his  staff  reached  the  colony  in  August,  and  chose  the  site  of  the 
first  settlement.     In  December,  arrived  the  governor  with  the  . 
firbt  body  of  settlers,  and  the  province  of  South  Australia  was 
proclaimed.     Unhappily,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  quarrel 
with  the  surveyor  about  the  site  of  the  capital ;  and  a  furious 
controversy  followed  between  the  Government  party  and  the 
Commissioners'  party,  which  divided  against  itself  the  infimt  and 
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et  unbuilt  city ;  stopped  the  progress  of  the  surveys,  and  ended 
n  the  indignant  resignation  of  the  surveyor^general  and  his 
nvhole  staff,  (though  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  done  what 
they  could  to  support  him,)  and  we  believe  in  the  recall  of  the 
governor.  This  quarrel,  however,  though  it  most  have  made 
the  settlement  uncomfortable,  doei  not  seem  to  have  materially 
retarded  its  growth,  or  damped  the  spirit  of  speculation ;  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  1838,  the  population  was  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  7000,  (5322  having  emigrated  from  this  country ;) 
that  the  land  sales  had  been  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  date 
of  the  latest  account;  and  that  the  sums  received  on  that  account 
amounted  altogether  to  L.1 11,055.  What  may  be  the  ultimate 
prospects  of  this  enterprising  community,  it  is  of  course  impossi- 
ole  to  say,  until,  we  see  what  it  can  do  for  itself  in  the  way  of 
exports  and  revenue.  At  present  we  can  only  conclude  that  its 
prospects  are  well  thought  of  in  the  money  market,  and  that  if 
it  fail  to  thrive,  it  is  not  for  want  of  encouragement.  We  are 
glad  to  avail  ourselves — in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
which  was  called  forth  from  Colonel  Torrens  by  some  depre- 
ciating statements — of  the  latest  intelligence  from  an  unsuspect- 
ed quarter  that  has  fallen  in  our  way. 

*  The  colony  attained  the  age  of  three  years,  on  the  28th  of  last  De- 
cemher,  and  its  third  anniversary  was  celebrated  bj  a  public  dinner  given 
by  the  colonists  to  Colonel  Gawler,  the  governor  and  resident  commis- 
•ioner.  On  this  occasion,  Colonel  Gawler  thns  expressed  himself  ^—• 
"It  is  in  point  of  nambers  and  importance  an  old  colony.  We  have  a 
population  of  from  10,000  to  11,000,  a  town  as  large  as  the  capital  of 
most  of  the  older  Britit^h  colonies,  with  an  interest  extending  over  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  and  an  immense  commerce.^  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  tracts  of  barren  country.  True,  we  have  some  tracts  of  barren 
land  ;  bat  I  would  ask,  what  country  has  not  ?  England  has  its  tracts  of 
barren  land,  and  they  are  not  few  in  number ;  America,  where  I  have 
been,  has  large  tracts  of  barren  land  ;  the  continent  of  Europe  has  large 
tracts  of  barren  land  ;  and  oar  neighbonrs  of  New  South  Wales  have  large 
tracts  of  land  which  is  of  little  use.  Here  we  have  some  barren  land  as 
well  as  they  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  having  a  country  con- 
taining nothing  but  fertile  valleys.  Bat  then  look  at  the  good  land  we  have, 
and  we  may  safely  put  up  with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  barren  land  at  inter- 
vals. There  is  only  one  other  topic  to  which  I  would  advert ;  and  this  is 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  from  whom  we  derive  this  fine 
country.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  let  British  capital  continue  to  flow  into  this  pro- 
vince ;  let  us  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  society ;  let  us  bring  our  suble 
brothers  into  a  more  comfortable  state,  and  there  will  not  be  such  a 
colony  in  the  world  as  onr  colony.'* — In  a  despatch  which  is  now  before 
inet  dated  October  6,  1839,  and  addressed  to  the  colonization  commts* 
sioners,  Colonel  Gawler  fitates,  that  in  the  province  of  South  Auitraiisi 
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<<  prirate  pareaits  are  to  laerati^e  to  really  intelligent,  honourable,  and 
experienced  men,  that  they  will  hardly  accept  even  permanent  titoatioas 
under  gorernment."  ' — {^Morning  Chronicle.) 

No  doubt — ^  Let  British  capital  continue  to  flow '— -aod  maiiy 
people  will  prow  rich  upon  it ;  but  British  capital  flows  Bowhere 
without  expecting  something  to  come  back  with  the  ebb.  South 
Australia  must  cultivate  something  more  exportable  than  a  high 
tone  of  society,  or  British  capital  will  turn  to  other  shores.  We 
confess  a  ^eat  anxiety  to  hear  of  exports ;  for  the  continued 
flow  of  capital,  though  a  sufficient  proof  that  much  is  expected,  is 
no  proof  that  any  thing  is  to  come.  Many  a  bubble  has  found 
as  many  capitalists  willing  to  stake  their  fortunes  upon  its  sub- 
stantiality. 

It  is  honourable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  this  enterprise^  that 
the  protection  of  the  Aborigines  has,  from  the  first,  formed  a  main 
feature  of  the  scheme — and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  experi- 
ment, not  only  to  test  the  practical  working  of  the  new  theory 
of  colonization — but  to  try  whether  the  decline  and  rapid  extermi* 
nation,  either  by  violence  or  by  disease  of  the  native  races,  be 
an  unavoidable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  an  invariable,  consequence 
of  white  men  settling  upon  their  shores. ,  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  races  are  already  in  decay ;  that  their  business  on 
earth  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  that  they  were  destined, 
from  the  beginning,  to  die  out  in  these  times,  and  leave  room  for 
a  superior  people; — we  may  well  doubt  whether  civilization  carries 
with  it  any  divine  commission  to  undertake  so  awful  a  responsi- 
bility ;  and  we  could  have  wished  to  see  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment before  we  proceeded  further  in  the  course.  On  this  account 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  measures  which  have  forced  us  into  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  before  the  success  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  South  Australia  has  been  fairly  proved ;  neither 
can  we  regard,  without  apprehension,  the  example  which  has 
been  thus  set  of  a  few  private  speculators  compelling  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  to  undertake  one  of  two  responsibilities-— 
either  to  assume  the  control  of  an  enterprise  which  they  dis- 
approve ;  or,  by  refusing,  to  leave  the  undertakers  of  it  without 
any  control  whatever — a  course  which  certainly  might,  and 
probably  would,  lead  to  disorders  and  aggressions,  against  which 
the  good  intentions  of  the  projectors  are  no  security.  In  this 
case,  however,  (whatever  measures  may  be  taken  against  a  re- 
petition of  it,)  the  decision  appears  to  have  been  inevitable ;  and 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  already  planted  with  every  pro- 
spect, we  trust,  of  advanta^^e  to  Great  Britain — though,  too  pro- 
bably, to  the  destruction  of  the  finest  of  the  aboriginal  races  that 
has  yet  been  discovered. 
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new  theory  had  all  necessary  oppor- 
link,  more  than  necessary)  of  trying^ 
To  the  promulgation  and  agitation  of 
ler  consequence,  which  we  regard  with 
)  general  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  yast  colonial  territories  at  the 
ind  the  constitution  of  a  competent 
The  whole  subject  was  closely  in-» 
I  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836  ; 
inciples,  advocated  by  Mr  Wakefield, 
operation  in  the  United  States,  were 
\A  for  adoption  throughout  the  colonies, 
;ral  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
resident  in  London.    In  the  beginning 
was  constituted  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
il  Land  and  Emigration  Commission  ; ' 
superintendence  of  this  whole  depart- 
rolve; — the  duties  hitherto  separately 
Australian  Commissioners,   and  the 
Ltion,  being  united  and  transferred  to  it. 
I  progress  actually  made  within  the  last 
onization  of  New  Holland  on  the  im- 
3xtent  the  channel  has  been  made,  and 
bias  begun  to  flow  ; — a  progress  small, 
it  whicn  remains  to  be  accomplished  ; 
sured  by  the  anticipations  of  confident 
but  yet  full  of  encouragement.     The 
impulse  has  been  given,  and  the  way  made  clear:  unless  the 
substantial  benefits  it  is  to  lead  to  have  been  much  overrated,  the 
natural  attraction  of  mutual  advantage  may  be  trusted  to  for  the 
rest.     The  many  iipportant  and  difficult  questions  which  remain 
to  be  discussed  and  arranged,  have  been  referred  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  Commissioners ;  who  are 
to  make  a  general  report,  twice  in  each  year,  of  the  progress  and 
the  results  of  their  labours.  .  These  reports  will,  we  presume,  be 
laid  before  Parliament ;  and  very  probably  will  afibrd  us  an  op- 
portunity of  resuming  the  subject,  and  entering  more  at  large 
into  the  doubtful  or  disputed  topics  which  it  presents. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  before  we  conclude,  to  point  out  the 
main  difi'erences — the  differences  in  principle — between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  original  patrons  of  the  scheme.  We  have  been 
both  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  that  these  are  neither  many  nor 
material  in  their  practical  bearing.  The  recommendations  of  Mr 
Ward's  Committee  in  1836,  may  be  taken,  we  believe,  as  satisfying 
the  views  of  the  party  at  whose  instance  that  Committee  was  ap- 
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pointed ;  and,  really^  in  all  that  is  most  material  in  those  recom- 
mendations, whether  as  respects  the  general  principle  or  subor- 
dinate regulations,  the  Government  appears  to  have  concurred 
so  cordially,  and  to  have  taken  such  effectual  measures  for  car- 
rying them  into  effect,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
spirit  of  opposition  and  the  tone  of  scorn  with  which  it  has  been 
assailed.  Let  us  first  review  the  points  of  agreement.  That  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies  mainly  depends  upon  the  abundance  of 
eombinable  labour  in  proportion  to  occupied  territory ; — that  this 
abundance  is  to  be  secured  by  introducing  labourers  from  over- 
peopled countries,  and  taking  measures  to  keep  them  in  the  con- 
dition of  labourers  living  by  wages,  for  some  considerable  time ; — 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  new  land  is  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  cost  of  introducing  them  ought  to  be  defrayed  ; 
— that  the  most  convenient  way  of  preventing  them  from  rising 
too  rapidly  from  labourers  into  employers  of  labour,  is  to  sell  the 
new  land  at  a  sufficiently  high  price ; — that  the  adjustment  of  that 
price  and  the  application  of  the  fund  derived  from  it,  in  promot- 
ing the  emigration  of  fit  persons,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners  resident  in  London ; — that  the  emigrants 
should  consist  of  men  and  women,  as  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
and  with  as  few  young  children  as  possible — young  married 
people  without  children  being,  if  willing  to  go,  the  most  eligible 
of  all ; — and  that  the  minimum  price  of  land  in  any  colony  being 
once  determined,  the  rule  of  selling  no  land  whatever,  within  the 
limits  of  that  colony,  at  a  lower  price,  should  be  fixed  and  unal- 
terable : — thus  far  all  parties  agree.  The  points  of  difference  ap- 
pear to  be  only  these  : — Firsts  It  was  recommended  by  Mr  Ward's 
Committee,  that  the  principle  of  Lord  Ripon*s  regulations  in  1831 
should  be  affirmed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  not  be  allow- 
ed to  rest  only  upon  a  secretary  of  state'«  instruction,  which 
another  secretary  may  revoke.  This  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
and  though  we  certainly  think  it  most  desirable  that  such  an  act 
should  be  passed,  it  seems  not  less  desirable  that  it  should  be 
postponed  for  the  present,  until  the  experience  of  the  Commis- 
sioners may  be  made  use  of  in  drawing  it  up.  No  harm  can  hap- 
pen in  the  mean  time ;  for  on  this  point  the  Government  is  so 
pledged,  that  no  succeeding  government  could  in  practice  alter 
the  regulations.  A  secretary  of  state's  instruction,  the  revoca- 
tion of  which  would  attack  so  many  pockets,  and  awaken  so  much 
just  complaint,  is  in  practice  quite  as  irrevocable  as  an  act  of  the 
legislature.   Secondly^  the  committee  recommended  that  *  the  net 

*  proceeds  of  the  land-sales,  in  all  colonies,  the  climate  of  which 

*  IS  not  unfavourable  to  the  European  frame,  should  be  employ- 
^  ed  as  an  emigration  fund ;  each  colony  being  furnished  with 
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^  emigrant  labour  in  exact  proportion  to  its  own  land  sales.'  On 
this  resolution  the  Committee  were  equally  divided,  and  it  was 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr  Ward  himself.  On  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  involves,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  opposition  i 
between  Mr  Ward's  adherents  and  the  Government.  The  ground 
and  extent  of  the  difference,  will  be  best  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Lord  John  RusselFs  instruction  to  the  Colonial 
Land  Commissioners.   *  The  fiinds  raised  by  the  sale  of  lands  in 

*  the  colonies  will  be  applicable  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 

*  thither,  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  as  the  use  of  the  fund  may  be 
^  compatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pressing  and  necessary  de- 

*  mands  of  the  local  governments,  for  which  no  other  resource  can 

*  be  found.  While  fully  admitting  and  insisting  on  the  principle 
^  that  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies  are  held  in  trust,  not  merely 

*  for  the  existing  colonists,  but  for  the  people  of  the  British  empire 
^  collectively,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  principle  to  main« 
'  tain,  that  in  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  essential 

*  purposes  of  local  good  government,  which  must  be  otherwise 

*  unprovided  for,  the  real  interests  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 

*  less  than  that  of  the  colony  itself,  will  be  best  consulted.     I 

*  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  find  the  colonies  providing  forsueh 

*  purposes  by  import-duties  and  other  means,  thus  leaving  the 
'  produce  from  the  sale  of  lands  free  for  the  promotion  of  emigra- 

*  tion  from  the  united  kingdom,'  Practically,  therefore,  we  trust 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  declare  the  land-fund  ab- 
solutely inapplicable  to  any  other  purpose  than  emigration,  will 
not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  amount  actually  applied 
in  that  way.  Theoretically,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly 
right.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the  political  considerations  involved, 
we  cannot  but  think  that,  with  a  view  merely  to  economy  and 
judicious  farming,  it  would  be  unwise  to  insist  that  no  part  of 
the  land-fund  shall  ever  be  spent  otherwise  than  in  the  impor- 
tation of  labourers ;  nor  can  we  see  any  reasonable  ground  for 
restricting  the  Government  in  the  application  of  this  fund,  except 
the  assumed  tendency  of  government  to  abuse  all  the  liberty  it  has; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  less  it  has  the  better.  And  this 
we  believe  to  be  the  feeling  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
objections,  in  this  particular  case. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  Mr  Wakefield  has  endeavoured 
to  place  the  question  upon  more  scientific  grounds.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  understand  his  position  and  nis  arguments,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  seem  to  us  so  utterly  inconclusive,  that 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  we  have  understood  them  right- 
ly. As  his  authority  in  this  matter  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside, 
we  will  explain  as  fairly  and  as  clearly  as  we  can,  both  his 
views,  and  our  own  reasons  for  remaining  unconvinced  by  them. 
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Mr  Wakefield's  doctrine  appears  to  us,  then,  to  be  this — There 
is  a  certain  ratio  between  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market  and 
the  surface  of  land  under  cultivation — a  ratio  varying^,  indeed, 
with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  in  eacn  case  dis- 
coverable— by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  will  be 
raised*  If  you  miss  this  ratio  either  way,  you  fall  into  the  evils, 
on  the  one  side  of  an  underpeopled  country,  in  which  the  land  is 
scratched  and  the  population  scattered  ;  in  the  other,  of  an  over- 
peopled country,  m  which  the  competition  of  labourers  reduces 
wages  to  a  minimum,  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  reduces 
profits  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  land  will  not  yiela  enough  to  feed 
the  people.  To  keep  up  always  the  proper  ratio,  you  must  keep 
the  ratio  constant  between  the  immigration  of  hireable  labourers 
and  the  price  of  unsold  land ;  and  this  must  be  done,  by  first 
fixing  the  just  price,  and  then  determining  to  apply  the  whole  of 
that  price  to  the  introduction  of  immigrants.  You  might,  indeed, 
fix  a  higher  price  in  the  first  instance  than  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  just  supply  of  labour ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  might 
use  the  surplus  fund  for  other  purposes,  without  losing  the  desired 
proportion  between  land  and  labour ;  but  you  would  introduce 
an  evil  of  another  kind — you  would  place  an  wmecesstxry  restric- 
tion upon  the  field  of  cultivation :  with  a  lower  price,  the  same 
monev  would  have  been  spent  in  buying  more  land,  which  land 
would  have  supported  more  labourers,  which  labourers  would 
have  raised  more  produce :  and  the  money  you  want  would  be 
obtained  at  less  cost  by  taxing  the  produce  raised,  than  by  taking 
the  fund  which  goes  to  raise  it. 

On  the  same  principle,  Mr  Wakefield  has  latterlv  objected  to 
the  sale  of  lands  by  auction — a  plan  which  he  originally  recom- 
mended. Find  your  sufficient  price ;  and  let  the  first  man  who 
comes  and  pays  it,  carry  away  the  title  in  his  pocket.  There  are 
many  objections  to  auction,  as  delay,  favouritism,  &c. ;  and 
if  your  fixed  price  be  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  advantage ;  the 
only  object  of  the  auction  being  to  Taise  the  price,  which,  by  the 
supposition,  is  itself  no  good,  but  an  evil. — ^We  have  not  quoted 
Mr  Wakefield's  own  words ;  the  form  in  which  his  opinions  were 
delivered  makes  that  hardly  practicable ;  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  faithfully  represented  his  doctrine,  as  explained  before  Mr 
Ward's  committee. 

Now  this  view  of  the  matter  has  so  many  advantages,  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity  and  certainty  of  operation — saves  so  much 
trouble,  and  promises  a  growth  of  prosperity,  at  once  so  rapid,  so 
secure,  and  so  unlimited — that  we  greatly  wish  we  could  see  it  well 
made  out.  We  are  bound,  however,  after  much  studv  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  repeated  endeavours  to  find  some  reason  for  believing 
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that  a  theory  which  certainly  has  other  recommendations,  possesses 
that  of  being  true,  frankly  to  confess  that  we  can  make  nothing  of 
it.  So  far  from  fiiidin^  it  well  made  out,  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
it  has  been  well  considered.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  *  sufficient  price;'  this  *  due  proportion  between  land  and 

•  labour;'  this  *  golden  mean  between  dispersion  and  density  of 

•  population,'  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  to  be  de- 
termined ; — by  what  calculations  it  is  to  be  discovered  ;  by  what 
signs  recognised  when  we  have  it.  If  indeed  the  rate  of  wages 
were  invariable,  a  little  experience  would  show  how  many 
labourers  could  be  profitably  employed  upon  a  given  surface  of 
land ;  and  this  might  be  set  down  as  the  due  proportion.  Or 
again,  if  the  rate  of  wages  was  such  as  could  not  be  reduced 
without  introducing  the  evils  incident  to  an  i)npeopled  country, 
then  we  might  ascertain  how  many  labourers  could  be  imported 
without  reducing  wages— and  this  might  be  regarded  as  the 
mean  between  dispersion  and  density  ;  a  greater  number  would 
be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  society.  But  it  appears 
to  us  that,  so  long  as  land  is  dear,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  employment  would  cause  a  reduction  of  wages,  and 
thereby  enable  the  landholder  either  to  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  so  increase  his  produce ;  or  the  same  number 
at  a  less  cost,  and  so  increase  his  profits ; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  so  long  as  wages  are  high  enough  to  enable  an  industrious 
man  to  save  his  L.20  a-year,  the  effect  of  a  reduction  would  be  to 
keep  him  loilger  in  the  condition'  of  a  labourer,  but  not  to  con- 
tract the  comforts  attached  to  that  condition.  If  this  be  true, 
where  is  your  measure  of  the  due  proportion  ?  How  will  you 
know  when  you  have  got  your  sufiicient  price  ?  Tell  us  what 
proportion  of  labourers  can  cultivate  ther  land  well,  and  we  will 
tell  you  of  a  proportion  which  will  cultivate  it  better.  Name  any 
price  which  will  secure  a  large  produce,  and  we  will  name  one 
which  will  secure  a  larger.  So  long  as  a  larger  amount  of  human 
skill  and  industry  can  be  had  for  the  same  cost,  and  can  be  applied 
to  quicken  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  it  seems  vain  to 
suppose  that  you  have  attained  the  maximum  of  produce ;  and 
so  long  as  the  produce  can  be  increased  without  increasing  in 
proportion  the  non-productive  consumers  of  produce,  you  have 
not  reached  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  which  the  land  will 
bear. 

To  make  our  meaning  clearer,  we  will  suppose  a  case  :  It  is 
reckoned  by  Colonel  Torrens,  that  in  South  Australia  four  agri- 
cultural labourers  would  sufiSce  for  100  acres ;  meaning,  we  pre- 
sume, not  that  the  labour  of  six  could  produce  no  more  out  of  100 
acres  than  the  labour  of  four,  but  that  the  new  hands  would  absorb 
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as  much  as  tbey  could  produce ;  therefore,  that  (wages  remain- 
ing the  same)  the  additional  produce  would  not  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  production ; — m  short,  that  if  the  farmer  had  the 
offer  of  two  more  hands  he  would  not  employ  them.  Now  let  us 
suppose  the  price  of  land  raised,  and  the  importation  of  labourers 
increased  in  proportion,  so  that  there  should  be  (say)  six  men  in 
search  of  employment  where  only  four  aro  wanted.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Surely  they  would  underbid  each  other, 
and  so  bring  down  wages  to  such  a  rate  as  the  farmer  could  afford 
to  pay ;  then,  whatever  work  he  might  put  the  new-comers  to — 
whether  to  the  more  effectual  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  tending  of 
stock,  the  making  of  roads,  the  draining  of  marshes,  or  the  cut- 
ting of  water-courses,  (for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  four  men 
can  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  100  acres  in 
South  Australia,) — it  would  be  just  so  much  gain  :  his  estate  and 
the  colony  would  be  just  so  much  the  better  for  it.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  more  people  you  can  introduce  into  a 
new  colony,  who  cannot  subsist  without  labour,  and  can  subsist 
comfortably  with  it,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  colony  thrive ; — that 
the  only  *  due  proportion  of  labourers  to  land '  is  that  proportion 
which  you  can  induce  to  remain  contented  on  these  conditions; — 
the  only  <  suflScient '  price  of  land  is  the  highest  which  any  body 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  give.  And  if  this — the  highest  degree 
of  production — be  really  the  object  at  which,  in  regulating  the 
price  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to  aim,  we  know  not  how  it  is  to  be 
pursued  with  any  chance  of  success,  unless  by  letting  the  land  to 
the  highest  bidder;  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  introduction, 
not  of*  a  certain  amount  of  combinable  labour,*  but  of  as  much 
combinable  labour  as  the  landholders  can  afford  to  employ,  at  such 
wages  as  will  keep  the  labouring  class  in  comfort  and  content- 
ment. .  The  minimum  price  need  only  be  so  high  as  to  interrupt 
any  fatal  tendency  to  dispersion  by  which  the  source  of  combi- 
nable labour  would  be  drained  away ;  and  the  quantity  of  land 
offered  to  public  competition,  at  that  upset  price,  should  not  be 
otherwise  limited.  By  this  rule,  the  field  of  production  would 
not  be  unnecessarily  restricted;  the  amount  of  productive  labour 
would  be  the  greatest  possible ;  yet,  for  all  that,  there  might  be 
a  portion  of  ^e  land-fund  remaining  which  could  not  be  profit- 
ably applied  in  bringing  in  more  labourers,  and  might  be  profit- 
ably applied  in  other  ways.  If  we  were  asked  how  we  should 
know  when  the  supply  of  labour  began  to  exceed  the  just  mea- 
sure, we  should  answer  that  there  would  be  many  sufficient  indi- 
cations observable,  long  before  any  of  the  evils  of  an  unpeopled 
country  began  to  appear.  The  competition  of  rival  settlements, 
and  the  facility  of  settling  on  unoccupied  lands,  w«uld  imme- 
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diately  correct  any  mistake  on  that  side  ;  while  the  prices  offered 
for  lands  sold  by  auction  would  supply  a  test  of  their  actual  value, 
which  might  be  useful  in  adjusting  the  upset  price. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.     We  are  not  unaware  of  the 
many  objections  and  inconveniences  attending  the  auction  plan  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  maintain  that  they  are  overbalanced  by  the 
advantages.     The  system  of  a  uniform  price,  and  an  immediate 
unconditional  sale  of  all  lands  without  exception,  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  almost  all  other  respects;   and  the  experience  of 
the  South  Australian  Commissioners,  tells  strongly  for  it.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  that  plan,  we  must  think  that 
it  has  not  been  argued  upon  the  proper  grounds ;  and  that  Mr 
Wakefield,  especially,  rests  his  decision  in  favour  of  it  upon  an 
assumption  which  he  certainly  has  not  succeeded  in  justifying— 
which  we  can  hardly  believe  he  has  taken  any  pains  to  examine, 
and  which,  in  our  judgment,  will  not  bear  examination.     That 
assumption — (namely,  that  there  is  some  definite  ascertainable 
ratio  between  land  and  labour — therefore,  some  definite  ascertain- 
able price  of  land — which  *  should  be  both  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum ;'  which  *  would  tend  to  make  the  produce  of  industry 
as  great  as  possible  ;'  which  <  would  tend  to  the  greatest  possible 
profits  to  be  divided  between  capitalists  and  labourers') — appears 
to  us  to  run  through   the  whole  of  his  reasoning  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.     Grant  it ;  and  nobody,  we  think,  can  dis- 
pute his  conclusion,  that  every  impediment  to  the  obtaining  of 
land  beyond  the  exaction  of  this  price,  every  diflScuIty  or  delay 
interposed,  must  be  an  evil.     But  before  we  g^rant  it,  we  must 
ask  now  it  is  to  be  ascertained.     We  do  not  ask  what  it  is; 
for  he  would  very  reasonably  say  that  that  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
on  what  principle,  in  any  nven  case,  he  would  go  about  to  dis- 
cover it.     On  this  point,  he  was  closely  cross-examined  in  the 
Committee.    The  question  was  put  to  him  in  various  forms,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  been  totallv  unprepared  for 
it.  Not  only  was  he  betrayed  into  several  inconsiderate  and  incon- 
sistent answers,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  experienced  and  so 
ready  a  disputant ;  but  we  really  believe — though  we  have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  without  wonder  and  hesitation — that  he 
had  no  answer  to  give.  The  inconsistencies  we  pass  over,  because 
they  may  have  arisen  from  hurry  or  accident :  what  we  want  to 
arrive  at  is  the  sum.    We  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences— we  have  searched  curiously,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
find : — Ist,  ^  The  sufficient  price  is  such  a  price  as  will  keep  the 
'  waffes  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capital  at  the  maximum — as 

<  high  as  possible.'  (868.)  2d,  <  I  look  to  no  other  proof  of  the  suf- 

<  ficiency  of  the  price.'  (870.)    *  By  having  attaineq  the  maximum 
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*  of  profits  and  wages  I  ascertain  that  I  have  reached  the  proper 

*  price/  (873.)  3d,  *  How  do  you  ascertain  when  you  have  reached 

*  the  maximum  of  profits  and  wages?  The  answer  to  that  question 

*  requires  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  and  a  full  answer  would  require 
^  a  good  deal  of  explanation.     But  I  should  be  guile  satisfied  thai  I 

*  had  attained  tlie  maximum^  if  I  had  attained  a  higher  rate  of  profits 

*  and  wages  than  had  ever  existed  before  in  any  other  colony  ;  or 

*  EVEN  IF  THE  RATE  OF  PROFITS  AND  WAGES  WERE  HIGHER  IN 

*  THAT  COLONY  THAN  THKY  HAD  EVER  BEEN  BEFORE.*   Mr 

Wakefield  was  not  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied  that  the  maxi- 
mum has  been  attained  at  Swan  River,  which  was  at  that  time 
recovering  itself  from  a  state  of  no  profits  and  no  wages.  We 
are  sorry  the  question  was  not  put,  for  we  should  have  been  cu- 
rious to  see  his  answer.  But  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  just  what 
we  should  have  expected.  The  *  maximum  of  production,'  and 
the  *  sufficient  price,'  ar6,  after  all,  merely  arbitrary  terms  : — a 
reasonable  amount  of  production  would  do  just  as  well,  and  d^fair 
price — such  a  price,  in  short,  as  Mr  Wakefield  would  not  think 
either  too  high  or  too  low  ;  and  such  an  amount  of  production  as 
Mr  Wakefield  would  be  satisfied  with.  Neither  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  this  is  an  unreasonable  way  of  settling,  the  matter.  It 
is  Mr  Wakefield  who  insists  upon  precision— not  we.  We  can  well 
l^lieve  that  a  uniform  price,  judiciously  guessed  at,  and  not  far 
wrong,  would  be  much  better,  though  you  sacrificed  some  reve- 
nue and  permitted  too  much  dispersion  in  consequence,  than  the 
highest  price  you  could  get  by  the  auction  system  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  referred  this  question 
specially  to  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Land  Commis- 
sioners. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  other  favourite  doctrine  of 
Mr  Wakefield,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  the  point 
on  which  Mr  Ward's  Committee  and  tlie  Government  are  most 
decidedly  at  variance — the  maxim  that,  in  order  to  ^cure  the 
most  rapid  progress  of  the  best  sort  of  colonization,  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  landfundy  without  exception^  s/iould  be  employed  as 
an  immigration^fund.  This  maxim  also  will  be  found  to  rest 
entirely  upon  that  assumption,  the  grounds  of  which  we  have  just 
examined.  It  seems  to  be  a  doctrine  which  requires  some  special 
justification  ;  for  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  natural  view 
of  the  matter.  The  most  natural  idea  would  have  been,  that 
supposing  such  a  price  fixed  on  land,  and  such  a  portion  of  it 
spent  on  immigration  as  should  secure  a  competency  of  combi- 
nable  labour,  (meaning  by  competency,  not  the  greatest  quantity 
which  could  be  turned  to  advantage,  but  enough  to  enable  the 

colony  to  o^ ^d  prosper,) — we  should  have  thought   it 

wjil^^f  question  for  consideration,  which  would 
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hasten  that  advance  the  more  rapidly — a  still  greater  amount  of 
such  labour,  or  a  judicious  application  of  the  existing  amount  upon 
vorks  of  general  benefit  ?  And  here  again  we  will  put  a  case — a 
case,  we  should  think,  very  likely  to  occur.  Suppose  two  fertile 
valleys  separated  from  each  other  by  a  barren  tract.  On  the  uni- 
form price  system,  the  fertile  would  be  bought  up  and  cultivated, 
the  barren  left  waste  and  unappropriated.  An  easy  communica- 
tion between  these  fertile  tracts  would  no  doubt  increase  the 
value  of  both ;  but  whose  interest  would  it  be  to  make  it  ?     Im- 

Eort  as  much  combinable  labour  as  you  will,  two  hands  will  not 
e  combined  for  this  object.  As  fast  as  you  can  pour  it  in,  it 
will  be  bought  up  by  the  purchasers  of  the  ^ood  land,  so  long  as 
any  good  land  remains  to  be  purchased.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less 
certain,  that  by  employing  a  portion  of  the  labour  actually  in  the 
colony,  to  make  a  good  road  between  the  two,  vou  might  increase 
the  value  of  both  in  a  much  greater  degree  tnan  the  temporary 
subtraction  of  that  labour  from  cultivation  would  diminish  it. 
Not  to  mention  the  political  and  social  advantages  that  would 
come  from  thus  correcting  the  evils  of  dispersion,  every  indivi- 
dual proprietor  of  that  fertile  land  would  gain  more  in  the  actual 
value  of  the  produce  of  that  land,  than  he  would  have  gained  by 
his  share  of  the  additional  combinable  labour  which  the  same 
sum  spent  on  immigration  would  have  placed  at  his  command. 
How  can  it  be  said  that,  in  such  a  case,  by  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  land-fund  to  such  an  object,  the  progress  of  the 
best  sort  of  colonization  would  be  retarded  ?  Yet,  to  the  re- 
servation of  any  such  discretionary  power,  Mr  Wakefield  de- 
cidedly  objects.  •  Why  ?  Because,  either  by  disturbing  the  ratio 
between  land  and  labour,  (which  was  assumed  to  be  the  exact  ratio 
that  would  make  profits  and  wages  as  high  as  possible,)  or  by 
altering  the  price  of  land,  (which  was  assumed  to  be  the  exact 
price  that  would  keep  up  that  ratio,)  it  would  diminish  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colony  ;  and  would  therefore,  however  desirable  the 
object,  be  an  expensive  method  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that,  unless  this  ratio  and  this  price  can  be  determined  with  the 
precision  which  Mr  Wakefield's  assumption  implies,  the  whole  of 
this  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  until  we  can  find  some 
more  promising  clew  to  the  discovery  of  them  than  Mr  Wake- 
field's evidence  supplies,  we  must  continue  to  believe,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  some  portion  of  the  land-fund  may  be  appro- 
priated to  other  uses  than  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who 
paid  it ;  and  therefore  that  the  Government  was  quite  right  (if  it 
were  for  this  consideration  alone),  in  refusing  to  divest  the  Crown 
of  such  discretionary  power.    We  agree  with  Mr  Wakefield,  that 
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the  land-fund  ought  to  be  wholly  spent  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony ;  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  introduction 
of  immigrants  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  advance  those 
interests ;  we  differ  from  him  only  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  the 
only  way. 

These,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  are  the  only  points  of  dif- 
ference, with  regard  to  the  principles  and  main  objects  of  Austra- 
lian colonization,  between  Mr  Wakefield  and  the  Government : 
compared  with  the  points  of  agreement  we  cannot  but  think  them 
of  very  small  moment.  Other  differences  no  doubt  there  are,  and 
will  always  be,  concerning  matters  of  detail — concerning  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  those  principles  into  practice — and  concerning  the 
complex  questions  which  will  arise  when  collateral  objects  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  Such  differences  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  New  Zealand,  to  Port  Natal,  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
Canada,  to  the  convict  establishment  in  New  South  Wales ;  they 
must  be  expected  to  arise  in  many  other  quarters ;  and  where  all 
the  authority,  the  responsibility,  the  duty  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration contending  and  collateral  principles  and  purposes,  and 
we  may  add,  where  all  the  authentic  information  is  on  one  side 
— whilst  all  the  facilities  of  writing  and  talking,  and,  if  not 
all  the  zeal,  at  least  all  the  partiality  for  a  favourite  theory, 
is  on  the  other — we  must  expect  to  find  such  differences  made 
the  most  of,  and  imputed  to  the  corrupt  will  of  office.  But 
into  such  questions  it  is  useless  to  enter  at  all,  without  being 
prepared  to  go  fairly  through  them.  At  present  we  will  only 
suggest  by  way  of  caution,  that  in  these  times  a  writer  in  a 
newspaper,  a  private  gentleman,  an  orator  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, or  even  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament,  has  much 
less  to  fear  from  making  an  unjust  charge  against  a  responsible 
Minister,  than  that  Minister  has  to  fear  trom  exposing  himself  to 
a  just  one. 

For  our  own  part,  after  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  new  theory,  we  can  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  any  hostility  to  it.  If  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  resistance  of  the  Government  to  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  its  propagators  and  more  zealous  advocates, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways  than  by  supposing  them  se- 
cretly hostile  to  it,  or  incapable  of  carrying  it  out-;  still  more,  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  turning  the  attention  of  those  advocates  to  a 
reconsideration  of  their  doctrines  ;  and  above  all,  if  we  have  in- 
terested in  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  system  minds  not 
hitherto  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  it ;  this  paper,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  will  not  be  without  its  use. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papers  respecting  the  North  American  Boundary 
between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United  States.  Presented 
to  Parliament.     1840. 

2.  Memoranda  on  the  Contest  in  Spain.  By  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  M.  P.     8vo.    London  :  1840. 

3.  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union.  Presented  to 
Parliament.     1840. 

4.  An  Examination  of  the  Origin^  Progress^  and  Tendency  of 
the  Commercial  and  Political  Confederation  against  Evglajid 
and  France^  called  the  Prussian  League.  By  William  Car- 
gill.     8vo.    Newcastle:  J 840. 

Tt  has  often  been  a  matter  of  observation  and  of  just  complaint, 
-*-  that,  except  in  extreme  cases  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  British  public  manifest  a  careless  indifference  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Affairs,  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  other 
nations.  Unless  when  revolutions  break  put,  or  when  wars  are 
impending,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  do  not  pause  to 
contemplate  the  movements  of  other  states:  contented  in  their 
own  repose,  they  disdain  to  examine  the  events  which  are  in  pro- 
gress on  the  continent,  or  to  form  a  just  and  provident  estimate  of 
what  the  future  may  contain.  By  foreigners  this  is  attributed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  attributable,  to  a  spirit  of  reserve  and 
national  pride,  which  tempts  some  among  us  to  treat  the  British 
dominions  as  a  species  of  ^  celestial  empire,'  and  to  undervalue,  as 
of  minor  importance,  our  relations  with  those  whom  some  of  our 
country  gentlemen  and  country  parsons  regard  as  little  better 
than  outside  barbarians.  The  agriculturist  considers  foreign 
politics  to  have  some  dangerous  connexion  with  the  corn  ques- 
tion ;  the  fate  of  Poland  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  price 
of  Dantzic  wheat ;  and  the  very  orthodox  shrink  from  foreign 
alliances,  as  they  do  from  foreign  literature,  or,  foreign  systems  of 
education ;  believing  both  to  be  synonymous  with  jacobinism, 
immorality,  and  irreligion.  Another  cause  tends,  also,  to  the  same 
result.  The  public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England  neglect 
altogether,  if  they  do  not  specifically  exclude  from  their  course  of 
study,  those  branches  of  learning  which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  other  countries,  of  their  constitutions,  and  of  their 
interests.  A  boy  at  the  head  of  Eton  or  Harrow  may  possibly 
know  something  of  the  strength  and  organization  of  the  Roman 
legion,  or  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but  of  the  military  power  and 
resources  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  he  has  learned  nothing,  except 
by  mere  accident ;  or  by  private,  unaided,  and  unrequited  study. 
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He  may  describe  the  voyages  of  Nearchus,  and  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Vancouver.  The  cultivation 
of  languages,  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments,  and  effectual 
modes  of  facilitating  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  foreign  countries, 
and  no  less  the  means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  intellectual  ac- 
quirements, and  multiplying  and  diversifying  literary  pleasures, 
is  altogether  undervalued  and  unprovided  for.  There  might  have 
been  some  insufficient  excuse  for  all  this ;  or  at  least  these  strange 
deficiencies  might  have  been  accounted  for  during  the  war.  The 
continent  was  then  closed  against  our  travellers.  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  with  the  interesting  island  of  Hell- 
,  goland,  were  almost  the  only  regions  beyond  the  seas  on  which 
our  tourists  could  expatiate.  But  since  1815  the  case  is  altered, 
and  no  excuse  now  exists  for  this  national  neglect  and  remissness. 
Yet  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  facilities  of  observation  which 
peace  affords,  have  as  yet  been  turned  to  as  useful  an  account  as 
might  be  expected  or  desired.  The  frivolities,  the  pleasures,  the 
arts,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  continent,  have  created  more  of 
zeal,  and  arrested  more  of  attention,  than  the  deeper  and  more 
instructive  pursuits  which  ought  to  engage  the  minds  of  states- 
men and  philosophers.  Amusement,  rather  than  instruction, 
seems  to  have  been  the  influencing  motive  of  the  majority  of  our 
tourists  ;  and  theatres,  salons,  and  palaces,  are  preferred  as 
chosen  places  of  study  to  those  calmer  scenes  of  meditation,  where 
a  knowledge  of  the  social  system  of  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  of  their  political  condition  and  interests,  might  have  been  ac- 
quired. This  signal  mistake  leads  to  the  further  evil  of  an  in- 
creased importation  of  foreign  frivolity ;  not  only  without  value 
in  itself,  but  unfitting  and  indisposing  the  minds  of  too  many  of 
our  younger  travellers  from  strenuous  and  generous  exertion  at 
home. 

(  The  fool  j-ettims  then  perfectly  well  bred, 
With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  head.' 

Whilst  we  point  out,  with  regret,  these  discreditable  causes 
of  our  national  indifference  to  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  we 
are  far  from  considering  that  it  is  traceable  to  these  causes  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  the  increased  pressure  and  interest  of  our  home 
affairs — the  mighty  questions  which  Parliament  has  been  called 
upon  to  decide — the  excited  passions  which  a  near  balance  of  par- 
ties never  fails  to  produce,  all  divert  public  attention  from  conti- 
nental interests.  Local  duties,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
neglected  when  public  opinion  exercises,  as  at  present,  a  vigilant 
control  over  the  actions  of  all  men,  engross  the  time  and  the  at- 
tention of  many  whose  minds  might  otherwise  be  directed  to 
objects  of  greater  magnitude,  though  more  remote.    The  smallest 
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insect,  close  to  the  eye,  may  conceal  the  i^hole  outline  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  time  which,  in  other  countries,  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  European  polities,  is  occupied  in  England  by  a 
county  election,  by  attendance  at  quarter-sessions,  or  in  meetings 
of  poor-law  guardians. 

In  these  cases,  the  public  receive  some  equivalent  for  the  loss 
they  sustain ;  but  there  are  other  losses  for  which  they  do  not 
receive  any  equivalent  whatever.  Though  reason  may  be  silent, 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  party  spirit  should  sleep.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  back  at  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we  shall  find  that  the  readiness  with  which  *  Jbols  rush  in^ 
has  never  been  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  on  foreign  affairs.  If  we  could  conde- 
scend to  personalities,  and  exhibit  a  series  of  portraits  of  those 
individuals  who  during  this  period  have  been  the  active  oppo- 
nents to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government — if  we  were  to 
expose  them  to  the  wonder  of  their  countrymen  as  much  as  they 
have  exposed  themselves,  no  illustrations  by  Mr  Cruikshank 
would  be  half  so  ludicrous.  In  many  cases,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  have  stood 
aloof.  They  were  too  wise  to  intrust  their  fortunes  to  a  crazy,  and 
a  foundering  bark.  But  yet  they  have  never  omitted  to  turn  to  a 
party  account  every  circumstance  which  would  furnish  an  argu- 
ment against  their  opponents.  To  this  course,  within  certain 
limits,  no  objection  can  fairly  be  made.  It  is  the  practice,  and  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  duty,  of  an  Opposition,  to  press  upon  the 
Government  wherever  they  can  do  so  with  effect.  But  in  attack- 
ing the  Foreign  Minister,  a  statesman,  who  really  deserves  that 
name,  should  never  wound  his  country.  An  assault  upon  Downing 
Street  may  be  justifiable,  but  the  war  should  not  be  against 
England.  Her  weight  and  her  authority  with  foreign  courts 
should  not  be  diminished  by  exhibitions  of  domestic  dissensions  ; 
by  attempts  to  frustrate  the  course  of  her  policy ;  by  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  most  exaggerated  kind ;  and  by  holding  out  the 
false  and  deceptive  notion,  that  she  had  made  unworthy  sacrifices, 
and  submitted  to  degrading  indignities.  Yet  all  this  has  been 
done  by  some  of  our  public  men,  and  done  advisedly  ;  contrary 
to  that  truer  wisdom  and  those  more  generous  impulses  which 
should  have  governed  the  movements  of  political  parties,  and 
proved  to  all  the  world,  that  however  Englishmen  might  be 
severed  by  domestic  differences,  yet  when  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land in  her  foreign  relations  were  concerned,  and  where  the  na- 
tional glory  was  involved,  they  would  speakj  act,  and  feel  as 
one  man,  regardless  of  all  considerations  whatever  but  those  of 
duty  and  of  an  enlarged  patriotism. 
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To  show  how  very  efficient  and  indefatigable  has  been  the 
working  of  the  evil  spirit  of  party,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
state  of  European  affairs  in  1830,  at  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey's 
government.  Previously  to  that  event,  the  foreign  affairs  of 
England  had  been  directed  in  succession  by  two  statesmen  of 
strongly  contrasted  minds,  and  avowing  principles  of  a  very  op- 

f)osite  character.  The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  organ  of  Eng- 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  thrown  into  contact  with,  and  enjoy* 
ing  the  confidence  of,  the  sovereigns  composing  the  Holy  Alliance 
— in  intimacy  with  their  advisers, — wielding  the  authority  de- 
rived from  the  military  glory  and  unbounded  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  his  country — possessing  a  spirited  and  manly  character,  a  tem- 
per the  most  imperturbable,  and  manners  singularly  pleasing*, 
exercised  a  vast  influence  over  the  politics  of  Europe.  This  power 
was  greatly  augmented  by  his  association  with  that  illustrious 
military  character  whose  despatches,  now  fortunately  given  to  the 
world,  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  in  the  field 
the  most  exalted  attributes  of  genius  in  civil  affairs.  But  great 
as  this  influence  undoubtedly  was,  it  seemed  almost  exclusively 
to  confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  foreign  courts.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  it  is  true,  was  disclaimed  as  an  unconstitutional 
association  with  which  a  British  minister  could  not  connect  his 
sovereign.  But  the  spirit  of  that  Alliance  was  adopted.  Eng* 
land  became  a  party  to  those  ahonchemens  des  rois^  which  ^1 
the  friends  of  liberal  opinions  contemplated  with  mistrust  and 
aversion ;  and  the  disappointed  hopes  of  nations  who  had  been 
led  to  expect  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  • 
governments,  reacted  on  the  reputation  of  Lord  Lon^^onderry, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  cabinet. 

This  state  of  things  was  altogether  changed  when  Mr  Canning 
became  foreign  minister,  and  asserted  with  success  his  intellectual 
superiority.  Susceptible  to  all  great  and  generous  emotions, 
boldly  avowing  the  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  progressive  improvement — adorning,  with  all  the 
charms  of  his  enchanting  eloquence,  the  noble  and  exalted  prin- 
ciples by  which  his  foreign  policy  was  influenced  and  governed, 
he  infused  a  new  spirit,  and  gave  a  higher  and  a  better  influ- 
ence to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  Skilful  and  undaunted, 
he  seemed  to  possess  the  art  of  winning  at  once  the  monarch 
and  the  people.  Resistless  in  his  powers  over  a  popular  assem- 
bly, he  could  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  chasten  and  to  direct;  and  in  explaining  and  justifying  the 
expedition  to  Portugal,  he  expounded  those  great  principles  of 
policy,  on  which,  more  than  on  the  force  of  arms,  the  power  of 
England  was  destined  to  rest.     The  abilities  and  strong  prac* 
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tical  wisdom  of  his  friend  and  colleagae  Mr  Huskisson,  ap- 
plying the  same  principles  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  finance,  added  to  his  authority.     But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayincr,  and  saying  with  pride,  that  what  gave  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  Mr  Canning  its  great  strength  and  efficacy,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Whig  opposition.    That  party  felt,  as  wise  men 
should,  and  as  honest  men  must,  that  the  reputation  and  influence 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  acquired,  was  gained  rather  for  the 
British  nation  than  for  himself.     They  felt  a  reasonable  pride 
in   the   estimation   with   all    Europe  which    Mr  Canning  had 
won.     A  generous  and  disinterested  support  was  given  by  po- 
litical- opponents ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  assembled 
diplomatists  of  Europe,  not  only  as  a  minister  possessing  tti6 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  but  as  a  statesman  wielding  the 
unbroken   strength  of  the  Commons  of  the   united  kingdom. 
It   is  true    that,   in   his   own   ranks,  there  were  found  many 
of  those  *  sit/,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes*  who  viewed 
his  elevation  of  character  ^ith  suspicion  and  aversion.     They 
shook  their  heads,  and  hinted  their  doubts,  yielding  to  their 
great  leader  a  very  reluctant  obedience.      For  a  considerable 
time,  they  did  not  dare  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     Some 
were  enchanted  by  the  grace  of  his  manner,  and  by  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence ;  others  were  influenced  by  the  calculation  of 
party  interests ;  a  third  party  were  subdued  by  his  commanding 
authority.     It  was  only  when  he  was  called  to  the  open  pos- 
session of  that  political  supremacy,  which  for  some  years  he 
had  virtually  possessed,  that  he  found  himself  abandoned  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  men  who  were  incapable  of  commanding, 
but  unwilling  to  obey  him.     The  result  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  be  painful,  to  dwell  upon.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  show,  that  when  Mr  Canning,  as  a  minister,  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  that   Spain  might  triumph  against  French 
aggression — when,  at  a  later  period,  he  described  the  duties, 
the  obligations,  and  pointed  to  the  high  destiny  of  England — he 
excited  on  his  behalf,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  those  feelings  of 
admiration  and  of  respect  which  at  his  death  were  exhibited  in  the 
deep-felt  sorrow  of  the  wise  and  the  good  throughout  the  world. 
This  power  of  exciting  a  warm  sympathy  for  himself  and  his 
policy,  distinguished  him  firom  his  predecessor.  Lord  London- 
derry.    The  one  was  truly  formed  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
constitutional  state ;  the  other  to  be  the  zealous  and  eager  organ 
of  an  absolute  monarch.    It  was  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  masters,  that  two  contrasted  schools  of  foreign  policy  were 
founded ;  but  the  disciples  of  each  carried  the  characteristics  of 
their  instructors  greatly  beyond  what  either  instructor  would  have 
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justified  or  recommended.  It  is  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Lord 
Londonderry  could  have  been  a  friend  to  despotism ;  it  is  a  still 
greater  absurdity  to  attribute  to  Canning  any  preference  for 
democracy. 

An  anecdote  which  we  have  heard,  and  heard  from  authority, 
will  serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  distinction  which  exist- 
ed between  the  principles  and  conduct  of  these  two  statesmen. 
When  Canning  succeeded  to  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  public 
business  had  been  carried  on,  not  by  official  despatches,  or 
through  the  ordinary  official  and  recognised  organs  of  diplomacy, 
but  in  the  shape  of  private  letters,  passing  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Ministers  of  foreign  sovereigns.  An  intimation 
was  given  that  the  same  course  would  be  willingly  pursued,  and 
that  this  confidential  correspondence  with  foreign  courts  would 
be  continued.  The  answer,  given  upon  the  instant,  was  such  as 
became  a  British  Minister  : — *  I  am  the  servant  of  my  sovereign, 

*  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  responsible  also  to  Parliament.     The 

*  records  of  my  office  afford  the  means  through  which  that  respon- 

*  sibilitv  can  be  enforced,  and  my  public  conduct  can  be  ques- 

*  tioned.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  my  public  acts  should 
'  appear  on  the  face  of  my  despatches ;  and  though  I  feel  flat- 
'  tered  at  the  confidence  you  tender  me,  I  must  decline  an  offer 

*  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  England.' 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  a  declaration  of  this  description 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  strongest  effect  on  the  minds  of 
those  foreign  ministers  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who,  in  place  of  shrinking  from  Parliamentary 
responsibility,  adopted  it  as  his  guiding  principle,  and  as  a  con- 
trolling power  co-ordinate  with  the  duty  owing  to  the  Crown, 
raised  at  once  the  immediate  practical  inference,  that  he  was 
resolved  so  to  govern  his  public  conduct  as  to  bear  public  discus- 
sion, and  to  deserve  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  One  act  of  this  kind  spoke  out,  more  powerfully,  than 
volumes  of  diplomatic  professions  would  have  done;  and  it 
brought  home  to  the  conviction  of  foreign  powers  that  the  course 
of  Canning's  policy  must  be,  in  all  respects,  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

During  the  interval  which  occurred  between  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr  Canning,  and  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  government, 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (except,  perhaps,  for  the 
few  months  during  which  the  late  Lord  Dudley  remained  at  the 
Foreign  Office)  was  an  avowed  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Londonderry.  The  reluctant  admission  of  the  Greek  treaty, 
the  proceedings  in  respect  to  Portugal,  the  affair  of  Terceira — 
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all  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  helm  was  altered ; the 

vessel  was  put  about,  and  her  head  turned  towards  a  new  point 
of  the  compass.     She  was,  in  fact,  bound  for  a  very  different 

Eort  from  that  for  which,  under  Canning's  guidance,  she  had 
een  destined. 

Lord  Grey's  administration  was  formed  in  November  1830, 
and,  among  the  manifold  difficulties  with  which  that  government 
was  encompassed,  the  state  of  foreign  afiieurs  was  not  the  least 
True  it  is,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  most  dangerous  condition; 
Orange  agitation,  and  open  resistance  to  the  law,  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Kelief  Bill,  perplexed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland — a  nobleman  whose  private  worth 
and  beneficence  of  character  entitled  him  to  much  personal  consi- 
deration ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  unconciliated  by  a  concession 
extorted,  rather  than  conferred,  and  which  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  only  victory  won  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had, 
on  their  parts,  resorted  to  violent  and  exaggerated  language,  and 
indefensible  proceedings.  The  Government  were  left  without 
supporters  or  followers,  beyond  their  nxere  official  dependants. 
They  had  contrived  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  one  side,  without 
gaining  the  support  of  the  other.  England  herself  was  the 
scene  of  destructive  violence,  spreading  over  nearly  one-half  of  the 
country.  Insurrectionary  movements,  and  the  new  and  formi- 
dable crime  of  incendiarism,  had  taken  place  without  repression 
or  punishment.  True  it  is,  that  even  in  the  metropolis  of  Lon- 
don, public  safety  required  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  an  unex- 
ampled avowal  of  weakness,  manifested  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
clining the  ceremonial  of  a  reception  by  the  city  of  London. 
But  grave  and  formidable  as  were  all  these  symptoms  of  danger, 
the  state  of  the  continent  was  still  more  alarming.  A  revolution 
had  burst  forth  in  France;  a  king  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  the  people,  had  led  to  the 
just  punishment  of  the  criminals.  The  example  of  July  had  been 
followed  in  Belgium,  though  on  grounds  more  questionable. 
This  crumbling  of  thrones,  this  selection  of  new  sovereigns, 
this  creation  of  new  constitutions,  produced  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably a  sense  of  insecurity,  which,  in  the  palaces  of  the  more 
despotic  sovereigns,  assumed  the  more  serious  character  of  alarm. 
The  shock  extended  from  Paris  throughout  the  Peninsula,  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland.  The  constitutional  philosopher, 
whilst  he  might  have  deplored  the  necessity  of  such  a  violent 
remedy,  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  liberties  of  mankind  had  vin- 
dicated their  just  prerogatives  against  that  combination  of  fatuity 
and  despotism  which  sought  their  destruction.  But  such  could 
not  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  more  absolute  powers.    To 
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them  a  suocegsful  revolution,  under  any  provocation  whatsoever, 
appeared  an  unmixed  evil.  The  overthrow  of  a  throne,  more 
especially  when  a  first  example  was  successfully  followed,  was 
to  them  an  evil  portent.  All  the  elements  for  war  seemed  to  be 
prepared;  and  had  war  broken  out,  it  must ^ have  exceeded  the 
Borrors  of  the  contest  closed  by  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  Such 
a  war  must  have  involved  Europe  in  one  common  calamity.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Lord  Ashburton,  no  inattentive  or  care- 
less observer,  made  his  memorable  declaration,  that  a  statesman 
who  would  preserve  the  general  peace,  even  for  three  months, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity.  The  position  of  England  was  in  some  respects 
a  proua  one,  but  it  was  also  one  of  fearful  responsibility.  It  was 
her  duty  to  advise  where  advice  was  permitted ;  to  win  confidence 
by  legitimate  means ;  to  act  as  a  friend,  a  mediator,  and  so  to 
use  her  moral  strength  as  to  avert  any  outbreak,  or  any  aggres- 
sive movement  from  any  quarter.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  wise  promptitude,  had  recognised  the  change  of  sovereignty 
in  France ;  he  had  also  commenced  the  negotiations  respecting 
Belgium,  though  not  taking  that  position  of  strict  impartiality 
which  could  alone  render  his  interposition  advantageous,  or  his 
diplomacy  successful.  The  government  of  Lord  Grey  at  once 
placed  itself  in  close  and  friendly  alliance  with  France.  This 
was  essential  to  the  great  cause  of  European  peace.  The  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  understanding  between  two  great  powers, 
too  long  the  representatives  of  national  antipathies,  rendered  any 
i^gression  upon  France,  from  without,  wholly  impossible.  It  was 
this  good  understanding  and  community  of  interest  which  secured 
to  France  a  breathing-time,  and  enabled  her  to  recover  from  the 
formidable  excitement  consequent  on  the  revolution  of  July.  Nor 
was  this  all.  In  securing  France  from  attack,  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  also  secured  from  aggression  on  her  part.  It  was 
the  moral  influence  of  the  policy  of  England,  at  this  period,  which 
preserved  Europe  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  maintained  that 
equipoise  on  which  every  hope  of  peace  depended.  The  cordi- 
ality of  our  alliance  with  France,  necessary  as  it  was  for  this 
great  end,  was  frankly  avowed,  and  most  sincerely  professed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  employed — unremittingly  employed — in  adjusting  the  disputes 
of  Holland  and  of  Belgium.  Fortunately,  there  was  placed  in 
the  direction  of  foreign  afiuirs,  a  statesman  whose  abilities,  dis- 
cretion, and  application,  enabled  him  to  meet  and  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Attached  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Canning,  Lord  Palmerston  was  well  chosen  to  vindicate  and  to 
re-assert  the  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  on  which  that  foreign 
'^'^^'''*'"  had  been  founded.     The  highest  eulogium  which  can  Se 
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tendered  to  his  exertions,  is  to  be  found  in  its  complete  and  uu* 
deniable  success. 

Nor  was  there  made  at  this  exigency,  as  has  been  most  un- 
justly asserted,  any  sacrifioe  of  British  intorests  to  eur  foreign 
connexion.  If  it  was  important  that  France  should  remain  at 
peace,  and  secure  from  foreifip  attack,  this  result  was  the  inter- 
est of  England  also.  If  revolutionary  movements  against  other 
countries  would  have  produced  a  war,  by  that  war  the  permanent 
interests  of  England  could  not  fail  to  have  been  endangered. 
But  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  essential  that  strength 
as  well  as  wisdom  should  appear  in  the  councils  of  the  British 
Government.  It  was  also  essential  that  our  government  should 
possess,  as  it  undoubtedly  deserved,  the  confidence  of  foreign 
courts.  Every  act  and  suggestion  to  create  distrust  in  those 
courts,  diminished  the  power  of  England  for  good ;  and  not  only 
lowered  her  station  among  the  sovereie^nties  of  Europe,  but  ex- 
posed her,  and  Europe  likewise,  to  the  most  formidable  perils. 
Now,  we  are  prepared  to  state,  and  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  Opposition 
had  the  object,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  the  effect  also,  of 
diminishing  the  weight  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  relations — 
by  sowing  mistrust  and  suspicion  where  common  interests,  as 
well  as  good  faith,  rendered  trust  and  confidence  absolutely 
indispensable. 

There  were  three  objects  most  essential  to  British  and  to 
European  interests ;  namely,  first.  The  French  Alliance ;  second. 
The  settlement  of  Belgium ;  and  third.  The  confidence  of  the 
great  European  powers.  With  regard  to  each  of  these  points,  it 
seems  to  have. been  the  object  of  the  Tory  party  to  disturb,  so  far 
as  they  were  able,  the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  They  endea- 
voured to  revive  old  national  prejudices — they  represented  the 
good  offices  and  good  wishes  of  the  Government  towards  France 
as  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  interests.  If  the  duties  on  French  wines 
were  lowered,  this  politic  and  wise  alteration  of  the  law  was  stated 
to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  principles  of  England,  and  the  in- 
terests of  her  ally,  Portugal.  If  the  Witimate  trade  in  silk  were 
facilitated,  and  the  temptation  to  smuggling  diminished,  Coventry 
and  Macclesfield  were  invited  to  reject  an  anti-national  govern- 
ment. Even  French  pears  and  cherries  were  to  be  dealt  with  as 
forbidden  fruit;  and  the  importation  of  apples  riper  and  more  golden 
than  our  own,  was  to  be  discouraged ;  as  if  the  orchards  oi  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  the  true  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Nor  was 
any  opportunity  lost  to  disparage  the  character  and  station  of 
the  King  of  the  French.  So  far  was  the  British  alliance  from 
being  any  protection  to  that  sovereign  against  slight  and  dis- 
respect, it  was  on  the  very  ground  of  our  alliwce  that  he 
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was  made  the  object  of  contumely  and  reproach.     Conservative 
statesmen  would  scarcely  permit  him,  whom  they  were  pleased  to 
call  *  the  Citizen  King/  and  « the  Monarch  of  the  Barricades/ 
to  *  come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.'     If  the  flag 
which    France,   under  its   altered   constitution,   had   naturally 
assumed  as  a  national  emblem,  was  exhibited  among  the  flags 
of  other  friendly  powers,  it  was  pointed  out  with  reproach  as  the 
badge  of  Jacobinism  and  of  Revolution.     The  satires  and  libels 
of  French  republicans  and  Carlists,  were  praised  and  repeated  by 
the  Tory  journals.     Every  act,  however  inadvertent  or  trivial, 
which  could  be  distorted  into  a  cause  of  national  offence,  was 
dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated.     If  a  shot  had  been  fired  inadvert- 
ently, or  a  seaman  had  been  claimed  from  a  post-ofl5ce  packet  by 
mistake — however  full  and  complete  might  have  been  the  repara- 
tion offered,  however  satisfactory  the  apology— hostile  motions 
were  made  in  Parliament,  papers  were  called  for,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  England  was  said,  by  Tory  orators,  to  have  been  con- 
summated.    We,  who  as  the  greatest  naval  power,  have  carried 
to  the  utmost  the  rights  of  blockade,  were  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  most  opposite  principles  in  negotiation  from  those  which  we 
had  asserted  in  action.     All  these  charges,  though  disproved  as 
often  as  they  were  made,  were  repeated  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
We  trust  that  such  follies  can  have  produced  no  permanent  im- 
pression.   More  particularly  do  we  hope  that  neither  the  French 
people  nor  the  French  government  can  mistake  the  mischievous 
agitation  of  a  disappointed  party,  for  a  real  national  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  well  assured  that  the  sound  part  of 
the  British  nation  rejoice  in  that  prosperity,  which  cannot  but  in- 
crease in  France  so  long  as  constitutional  liberty  .is  enjoyed  and 
peace  preserved.     The  King  of  the  French  may  be  well  assured, 
that  whatever  may  be  felt  by  those  who  claim  to  reign  by  Divine 
Right — however  ready  others  may  be  to  consider  his  as  a  revolu- 
tionary throne,  and  his  dynasty  as  an  usurpation — however  eager 
they  may  be  to  exclude  him  from  la  categoric  des  rois^  and  to  treat 
him  as  an  inferior — ^no  such  narrow  and  unjustifiable  feelings  can 
prevail  amongst  a  people  whose  sovereign  reigns  by  a  parliamen- 
tary title,  and  who  refer  to  the  Revolution  of  1689  as  the  era 
when  their  constitution  was  fixed  and  consolidated.  The  principles 
which  our  ancestors  asserted  were  the  same  with  those  on  which  the 
throne  of  Liouis  Philippe  is  founded ;  and  it  was  a  British  states- 
man who  declared  that  *  he  rejoiced  in  the  resistance  of  France 

*  to  the  attack  upon  her  liberties.     In  such  a  cause  resistance 

*  was  necessary — resistance  was  noble  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a 

*  more  heart-stirring  scene  than  that  of  a  people  entering  into  so 

*  holy  a  contest  with  courage  worthy  of  the  cause, and  using 

^  victory  when  achieved  with  such  unparalleled  moderation/ 
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These  were  the  eloquent  words  of  Earl  Grey  in  November 
1830 — these  are  the  opinions  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  the 
British  People  still ;  and  even  if  personal  vanities  or  party  mah'g* 
nity  should,  for  a  moment,  disturb  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
two  nations,  it  will  yet  be  shown  that  it  is  on  England  that 
France  may,  with  the  greatest  security,  rely  for  real  sympathy 
and  efficient  support. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Oppoafition  in  respect  to  Belgium, 
was  equally  mischievous  and  culpable.  In  the  king's  speech  of 
November  1830,  the  administration  of  the  king  of  Holland  was 
needlessly  praised  as  *  enlightened  ;*  the  Belgian  movement  was 
unwisely  stigmatized  as  *  a  revolt.*  These  words  were  not  used 
inadvertently,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  defended  in  debate  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Palmerston's  negotiations,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  had  been  commenced  before  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, were  soon  made  the  subject  of  indiscreet  parliamentary  ob- 
servation and  inquiry.  Even  after  the  selection  for  the  throne 
of  Belgium  of  a  king  endeared  to  England  by  his  marriage  with 
that  young  princess,  so  justly  the  object  of  hope  and  affection — 
a  king  endeared  to  England  also  by  the  admirable  qualities  and 
endowments  of  his  character  and  mind — the  attacks  of  the  Op- 
position were  continued  with  increased  bitterness.  The  war  of 
'  Protocols'  was  made  the  subject  of  vulgar  sarcasm  by  men  whose 
policy  might  have  occasioned  a  war  of  blood.  In  the  case  of 
the  Russia-Dutch  loan,  where  the  Government,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  its  law-officers,  desirous  strictly  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties,  declined  to  avail  itself  of  a  pettifogging  excuse 
to  construe  the  public  engagements  contrary  to  their  real  importt 
and  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Opposition  as 
a  body  took  the  field.  Anxious  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  econo- 
miiits,  who  were  ready,  under  all  circumstances,  to  diminish  the 
public  expenditure,  Mr  Herries  moved  resolutions  which  would 
inevitably  have  brought  the  Belgian  negotiations  to  an  abrupt  and 
fatal  termination.  Again,  and  at  a  more  critical  moment,  when 
the  course  taken  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  unfortunately 
rendered  necessary  the  armed  interference  of  England  and  of 
France  at  Antwerp,  attempts  were  made  to  perplex  and  to  dis- 
turb the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry.  The  political  feelings, 
and  even  the  religious  passions  of  this  country,  were  appealed  to 
on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  was 
described  in  terms  much  more  applicable  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  yet  we  feel  confident  that  no  observer,  who  will 
duly  note  these  events  as  matters  of  Jiistory  hereafter,  will  fail  to 
see,  that  when  it  became  ultimately  necessary  to  act  authoritatively 
towards  Belgium,   it  was  the  ^very  measure  adopted  against 
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Holland,  in  the  first  instance,  that  subsequently  gave  power  to 
enforce  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  It  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Opposition  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  encouraged  the  court  of  the  Hague  in 
its  continued  and  obstinate  resistance  :  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that,  by  such  resistance,  the  peace  of  Europe  was,  for  years, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  peril.  Over  all  these  difficulties,  the 
firmness  and  ability  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  enabled  him  to 
triumph ;  but  that  victory  which  has  secured  to  the  uncle  of  our 
Queen  the  possession  of  his  throne,  was  long  postponed,  and  at 
Sundry  times  made  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless,  by  tne  conduct  of 
the  Tory  party  of  England. 

We  have  stated,  as  our  third  proposition,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  had,  for  a  certain  time,  the  efiect  of  estranging 
from  England  many  of  the  European  courts,  and  diminishing  the 
height  of  our  influence,  and  the  confidence  which  she  most  fully 
merited  from  all  our  allies.  When  Lord  Grey  formed  his  govern- 
ment, adopting  the  principle  of  Reform,  the  Opposition  answered 
the  cry  for  reform  oy  the  charge  of  revolution*  The  Govern- 
ment were  accused  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  all  our  institutions ; 
the  Crown  was  said  to  be  endangered  because  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  acknowledged ;  the  House  of  Lords  ilras  said  to  be 
threatened  with  overthrow,  because  the  true  doctrines  of  repre- 
sentation were  fearlessly  asserted ;  the  Church  was  said  to  be 
shaken,  because  it  Was  proposed  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  from 
their  practical  grievances.  As  the  Government  was  popular, 
it  was  proclaimed  to  be  democratic.  The  fiercest  denunciations 
of  hostility,  the  loudest  cries  of  alarm,  the  most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  were  repeated  in  every  debate.  Considering 
from  what  quarter  these  mistatements  proceeded,  they  could  not 
fail  to  make  some  impression  on  men  who,  from  birth  and  edu- 
cation, were  ignorant  of  the  real. state  of  our  social  system. 
To  foreigners,  whether  diplomatists  in  London  or  ministers  of 
state  abroad,  the  Reform  Bill  was  represented  as  a  revolutionary 
measure,  introduced  by  a  revolutionary  party,  carried  by  revolution- 
ary means,  and  leading  to  the  construction  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons which  would  violate  the  public  faith — which  would  c<nii- 
pel  the  Government  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  treaties — and 
render  England  the  centre  of  all  European  disturbance.  The 
British  government  disdained  to  act  on  the  principles  of  their 
opponents,  and  to  recognise  the  cruel  and  faithless  Miguel,  or 
the  equally  perfidious  Carlos  :  on  no  better  grounds  were  they 
denounced  to  the  courts  of  Europe  as  opposed  to  all  legitimate 
authority.  The  British  nation,  at  least  all  who  were  not  Tories, 
felt  a  natural  and  a  Just  sympathy  in  favour  of  free  institutions; 
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they  were  therefore  represented  as  PropagandistSi  and  as  the 
fayourers  of  conspiracies  and  revolutionary  movements  abroad^ 
No  American  citizen  has,  within  our  knowledge,  been  so  weak  as 
to  believe,  because  we  prefer  our  constitutional  monarchy,  that 
we  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  encourage  a  conspiracy  to  place  a 
crown  on  the  brow  of  the  President  Van  Buren.  Neither  are 
we  aware  that  the  nerves  of  the  most  excited  alarmist  were  ever 
shaken  by  a  suspicion,  that  Mr  Webster,  or  any  other  of  our 
late  distinguished  American  guests,  desired  to  prove  their  sincerity 
as  republicans  by  projects  for  dethroning  Queen  Victoria ;  yet 
endeavours  were  made,  and  not  without  success,  to  instil  appre» 
hensions,  quite  as  vain  and  groundless,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
swayed  the  councils  of  foreign  states.  We  hope  and  we  believe 
that  they  are  now  undeceived.  Our  love  for  free  institutions  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  forms 
of  government  established  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
also  with  a  fixed  determination  to  abstain  from  any  Quixotic 
interposition  in  the  internal  affairs  of  independent  nations* 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  these  suspicions  have 
been  pointed  at  the  present  Government,  rather  than  against  their 
Whig  predecessors  in  office ;  and  that  it  is  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  colleagues,  and  not  Lord  Grey's  government,  who  have 
alarmed  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Berlin.  This  explanation 
is  contrary  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  may  suit  the  present 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  to  praise  the  first  Reform  ministry ;  but 
let  us  remember  what  was  their  conduct  during  its  existence. 
The  majority  of  those  who  now  presume  to  approach  Earl 
Grey  in  the  language  of  base  and  insincere  adulation — men 
who  lavish  praise  on  the  Ministry  of  1830,  in  order  to  vent  their 
bitter  malignity  against  the  present  Cabinet — had  been  from 
1830  to  1834  in  active  opposition.  No  terms  of  vituperation 
which  are  now  applied  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
are  more  harsh,  more  unmeasured,  or  more  unjust,  than  those 
which  were  formerly  lavished  on  Lord  Grey.  These  revilers 
must  therefore  have  been  factious  calumniators  in  1831,  if  they 
are  not  hypocrites  and  deceivers  in  1 840.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  their  falsehoods  produced  a  certain  temporary  effect ; 
and  it  is  probable,  if  it  be  not  certain,  that  some  foreign  powers 
wholly  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  constitutions!  changes 
which  have  been  carried  into  effect — the  principles  of  the  British 
government  and  the  character  of  the  British  people. 

We  believe  that  these  delusions  have  now  disappeared,  or  that 
they  are  fast  wearing  away.  The  character  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  have  dispelled  them.  Intelligent  and  acute  travellers, 
too,  have  visited  our  island,  and  been  enabled  to  report,  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  personal  observation,  that  the  Lamp-posts  of  our  streets 
are  used  for  gas-lightins^  and  not  for  executions,  and  that  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  not  as  yet  planted  the 
tree  of  liberty  in  Hyde  Park.  Nor  has  the  wonderful  and  most  in- 
teresting picture  which  London  presented  during  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen,  been  thrown  away  on  the  diplomatic  visiters  assem- 
bled at  that  moment  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  For  the  wealth 
and  splendour  displayed  in  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world, 
they  might  have  been  prepared ;  but  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  the  proofs  of  general  contentedness  and 
well-being,  so  universally  displayed ;  the  joyous  welcome  freely 
offered  to  foreigners  even  by  the  most  humble  classes  of  oar 
citizens ;  the  beautiful  combination  of  independence  of  demean- 
our with  devoted  and  loyal  affection  to  their  youthful  sovereign — 
these  national  characteristics  could  not  fail  to  excite  astonishment 
in  many,  and  admiration  in  all.  The  deep  and  earnest  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  allegiance  of  a  free  people  was  tendered  to 
their  queen,  proved  to  the  assembled  princes  and  statesmen,  that 
no  falsehood  was  greater  than  that  which  represented  the  English 
as  a  nation  of  Jacobins,  excited  rather  than  controlled  by  a  re- 
volutionary government.  A  farther  and  a  more  salutary  lesson 
may  also  have  been  derived  from  the  evidence  then  exhibited,  of 
the  effect  of  free  institutions  in  insuring  the  fullest  development 
of  national  strength ;  the  compatibility  of  liberty  with  order ; 
the  obedience  willingly  yielded  to  laws  framed'  and  consented  to 
by  the  true  representatives  of  the  people :  these  were  results 
which  even  those  who  cannot  imitate,  can  hardly  feiil  to  appre- 
ciate. The  increased  population  poured  into  the  metropolis  to 
share  in  this  great  national  festival,  amounted  it  is  said  to  half  a 
million,  a  number  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  greatest 
capitals  in  Europe  :  this  multitude,  united  to  the  permanent  po- 
pulation of  three  times  that  amount,  seemed  animated  by  one 
noble  spirit,  and  seemed  to  require  no  control  beyond  that  of  rea- 
son and  of  sound  principles.  The  military  appeared  but  a  part  of 
the  decoration,  and  not  the  instrument  of  restraint  or  coercion  ; 
they  resembled  rather  the  diamond-hilted  sword  used  for  state 
ceremonial,  than  the  weapon  to  be  used  in  battle. 

These  events  and  these  observations  have,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, removed  the  impressions  which  the  exaggerated  misrepre- 
sentations of  party  violence  had  spread  throughout  Europe ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  Whig  Government  no  longer  appears  to  fo- 
reign statesmen  the  Mte  noir  which  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
Tory  politicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
nations,  a  change  of  ministry,  and  a  consequent  change  of  policy 
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in  England,  would  be  eonsidered  a  calamity  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home* 

Our  readers  must  not,  bowever,  imagine,  that  the  evil  effects 
of  party  spirit  are  confined  within  the  circle  we  have  described. 
Though  the  able  and  liberal  man  who  guides  the  councils  of 
France,  and  the  philosophical  statesman  who  represents  King 
Louis  Philippe  in  London,  are  in  themselves  persona]  guarantees 
for  the  preservation  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  England 
— though  the  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  negotiations  has  been 
complete — and  though  all  foreign  misconceptions  and  jealousies 
have  been  effectually  removed,  means  of  mischief  have  been  dis- 
covered which  Tory  ingenuity  skilfully  and  gladly  turned  to  its 
own  party  purposes.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  call  our  readers' 
attention.  Th^  will  illustrate  still  more  forcibly  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy,  and  the  additional 
merit  which  belongs  to  him  for  his  wisdom,  his  perseverance,  and 
his  success. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government,  and  by  their  opponents,  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  contrasted  principles  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  can  never  find  a  more  characteristic  exemplifi- 
cation; yet  it  could  scarcely  have  been  predicated  that  the 
Tories  would  have  deserted  the  cause  of  Spain ;  considering 
that  the  Peninsula  had  been  the  scene  of  our  greatest  mih- 
tary  successes,  and  the  field  on  which  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean liberty  had  been  won.  When  it  was  further  considered 
that,  with  the  recollections  of  Talavera,  Salamanca,  and  Vitto- 
ria,  the  imperishable  renown  of  him  who  is  the  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  Tory  party  is  for  ever  associated,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  sufficient  sympathy  would  have  been 
excited  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  mitigate,  or  to  neutralize, 
the  bitterness  of  party  exasperation.  The  calamities  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  invading  armies,  had  befallen 
the  popular  party  in  Spam,  might  have  been  presumed  to 
create  a  deep  interest  in  tne  hearts  of  all  freemen.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Cortes  by  Ferdinand  was  the  first-fruits  of  his  re- 
storation to  power.  After  a  free  government  had  been  re-estab- 
lished in  1820,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  foreigners  in  1823 
was  the  next  blessing  conferred  by  Ferdinand  on  his  people. 
The  murders,  the  executions,  the  barbarous  punbhments — the 
exile  of  manv  of  the  most  enlightened  Spaniards — were  the  next 
honourable  distinctions  of  a  monarch  for  whom  his  subjects  had 
made  innumerable  sacrifices.  Of  all  this  the  Tory  party  were 
fully  aware.  They  saw  in  exile  men  of  the  most  unsullied  repu- 
tation reduced  to  want,  and  supported  only  by  the  small  pittance 
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granted  by  the  British  parliament ;  yet  the y  felt  no  syinj»thy  for 
the  cause  in  which  these  patriotic  men  had  suffered— no  indignation 
against  their  oppressors.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  liberal 
party  in  Spain  forgot  his  crimes,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
successor,  the  infant  Queen,  recognised  as  she  was  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claimant  of  the  crown,  Don  Carlos,  exhibited,  and  in  a  most 
exaggerated  degree,  the  baseness,  the  cruelty,  and  want  of  feuth 
of  the  late  monarch.  After  the  recognition  of  Isabella  by  our 
court.  Englishmen  ought  only  to  hare  considered  Carlos  as  a  rebel. 
Could  it  have  been  anticipated  that  any  class  would  have  de- 
graded themselves  by  assisting  his  cause  ;  would  have  palliated 
his  crimes;  and  sought  to  place  him  on  a  blood*«tained  and 
usurped  throne  ?  Is  it  possible  that  his  love  of  despotism  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  other  sins  ? — or  is  it  not 
a  more  indulgent  hypothesis  to  suppose  that,  however  atrocious, 
however  perfidious  he  might  be — however  grievous  to  Spain  the 
consequences  of  his  success — still  the  triumph  of  the  Conaerva- 
tives  in  Parliament,  and  their  return  to  Downing  Street,  were 
blessings  so  great  as  to  justify  any  loss,  or  any  sacrifice;— even  the 
loss  of  a  throne  to  its  rightful  possessor,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
liberties  and  the  happiness  of  a  gallant  people. 

In  May  1834,  the  memorable  Quadruple  Treaty  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  was  ratified.  An  engage- 
ment more  honourable  to  the  fordgn  minister  who  suggested 
it,  was  never  entered  into  between  nations^  The  immediate 
object  of  the  treaty  was  the  expulsion  of  the  two  traitors  from 
the  Peninsula;  its  ultimate  object,  the  establishment  of  In- 
timate and  constitutional  sovereigns  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 
Nor  was  the  wisdom  of  the  treaty  greater  than  its  success  was 
signal.  Miguel  retired  from  Portugal,  and  his  army  of  twdve 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms.  Carlos  owed  his  personal 
safety  to  British  protection ;  he  found  an  asylum  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  a  refuge  in  Englancl.  Had  there  ex- 
isted in  the  conscience  of  Don  Carlos,  a  due  sense  of  those  ob- 
ligations which  he  had  received,  the  success  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  policy  would  have  dated  from  1834*  But,  regardless  of 
all  ties,  and  of  all  duties,  the  frigitive  whose  life  the  Britirii 
authorities  had  preserved,  escaped  from  England,  to  renew  his 
work  of  treason  and  of  bloodsned  in  Spain.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Tory  party ;  and  under  their  au- 
spices, and  the  auspices  of  some  foreign  princes,  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  were  renewed.  In  1835,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  acting  with 
the  humanity  which  becomes  k  soldier,  endeavoulH^i  to  arrest 
•  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  Spain.  He  selected  as  his  organ,  a 
oiobleman  who,  from  his  character  and  principles,  was  a  fitting 
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agent  on  a  mission  so  benevolent.  Lord  Eliot's  conduct  was 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  less 
grratefuily  appreciated  by  his  country,  when  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  the  spirit  of  honourable  independence  and  liberality 
which  he  has'since  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliament- 
ary duties.  Yet  it  was  unfortunate  that,  in  Lord  Eliot's  mission, 
the  contending  parties  in  Spain  were  treated  too  much  upon 
equal  terms ;  the  rebel  and  the  legitimate  sorereign  were  dealt 
with  almost  as  co-ordinate  authorities.  An  impression  could  not 
fail  to  be  produced,  however  contrary  to  the  intentions  both  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of  Lord  Eliot,  that  a  qualified  recog«- 
nition,  or  encouragement,  was  thus  given  to  Don  Carlos.  That 
this  result  was  not  intended  is  certain ;  for  the  engagements  of 
the  Quadruple  treaty  were  most  faithfully  fulfilled  by  the  Duke, 
of  Wellington,  daring  his  short  tenure  of  office  in  1835. 

In  April  1885,  the  change  of  government  occurred.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  disavowed  by  a  House  of  Commons  elected  under  his  own 
auspices,  felt  himself  bound  to  resign  ;  and,  fortunately  for  the 
Peninsula  and  for  Europe,  Lord  PsJmerston  resumed  the  duties 
of  Foreign  Secretary.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Melbourne's 
government  to  permit  the  levy  of  an  auxiliary  legion  in  England, 
for  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  And  let  us  stop  to  ask, 
by  whom  was  this  request  made  r  Not  by  some  unknown  and 
inexperienced  agent — not  by  a  Spaniard  careless  of  his  country's 
interests — not  by  some  cunning  and  selfish  politician,  desirous  to 
entrap  the  British  Government  into  a  degrading  or  unworthy 
act — not  by  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  military 
honour,  and  willing  to  accept  auxiliaries  who  forfeited  character 
in  giving  their  co-operation.  The  Spanish  minister,  whose 
request  was  frankly  and  wisely  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  to  the  character  we  have 
described.  The  minister  of  Spain  was  General  Alava,  a 
brave  and  enlightened  patriot;  not  less  the  friend  of  Spain, 
because  avowedly  a  friend  of  England — one  who  had  bled  for  his 
country  and  for  ours ;  one  who  had  been  driven  into  honour- 
able exile,  during  the  ruthless  despotism  of  Ferdinand ;  one  who 
was  the  comrade  in  arms,  and  the  esteemed  personal  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Generosity,  as  well  as  political  wisdom, 
alike  justified  the  decision  of  the  British  Government.  An  order 
in  council  suspended  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act — an  odious  act  which  Conservative  statesmen  are  pleased 
to  regard  as  an  integral  part  of  our  constitution — an  act  wholly 
.  at  variance  with  those  better  principles  laid  down  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  acted  on  in  the  brightest  periods  of  our  his- 
tory.   The  auxiliary  legion  was  raised:  a  most  gallant  and  meri- 
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torioas  officer  was  placed  at  its  head ;  one  whose  unexampled 
rapidity  of  promotion  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  just  estimate 
placed  by  a  Tory  Commander-in-Chief  upon  his  services.  The 
actions  of  Washington,  New  Orleans,  and  Waterloo,  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly ;  in  each,  De  Lacy  Evans  was  distin- 
guished; and  the  patron  less  Irish  lieutenant,  found  himself  raised, 
by  his  own  merits,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This  pro- 
fessional distinction,  though  admitted  by  the  Tories,  could  not, 
however,  atone  with  them  for  one  inexpiable  offence.  This  brave 
soldier  was  a  liberal  politician,  and  had  given  an  independent 
support  to  the  Whig  Ministry.  The  consequence  was,  that  all 
the  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  upon  his  head.  How  truly  might 
General  Evans  have  applied  to  himself  the  bitter  complaint  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  : — '  The  mode  of  attacking  a  servant  of  the 

*  public,  absent  on  the  public  service,  day  after  day,  in  speeches 

*  in  Parliament,  appears  to  me  most  extraordinary  and  unprece- 

*  dented.'  How  justly  might  the  absent  commander  have  ad- 
dressed to  his  unrelenting  enemies  the  well-merited  reproach  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
London: — *  I  cannot  expect  mercy  at  their  hands  whether  I  suc- 
'  ceed  or  fail ;  and  if  I  should  fail,  they  will  not  enquire  whether 
^  the  failure  is  owing  to  my  own  incapacity,  to  the  blameless 
^  errors  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  to  the  faults  or  mistakes  of 

*  others,  to  the  deficiency  of  our  own  means,  to  the  serious  diffi- 
^  culties  of  our  situation,  or  to  the  power  and  abilities  of  the  enemy. 

*  In  either  case,  I  shall  become  their  victim.'*  The  Carlist  fire  at 
Hernani  was  not  directed  against  General  Evans  with  a  hostility 
more  inveterate,  than  was  the  sharpshooting  practice  of  the  British 
Carlists  in  both  Houses.  Nor  did  they  aim  exclusively  at  the  general 
commanding.  No  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their  countrymen  who 
were  suffering  unexampled  privations,  and  were  exposed  to  contests 
against  fearful  odds,  could  restrain  the  party  in  opposition  from 
the  most  unjust,  and  the  most  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  Unpractised  and  undisciplined,  theLegion  had  to  learn 
the  art  of  war  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Left 
frequently  without  pay,  in  want  of  provisions,  unprovided  with 
adequate  supplies  of  clothing,  not  only  was  the  signal  injustice 
committed  of  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  Legion  with  that  of  the 
best  troops  of  England,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
but,  to  render  this  cruel  attack  more  efficient,  truth  and  history 
were  both  forgotten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  had  de- 
scribed the  army  which  he  commanded  in  terms  which  it  was 
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very  convenient  to  forget,  when  the  British  Legion  was  to  be 
calumniated  : — *  Something  or  other  has  made  a  terrible  altera- 

*  tion  in  our  troops  for  the  worse.     They  have  lately,  in  several 

*  instances,  behaved  very  ill :  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  nature 

*  of  the  service,  or  the  want  of  their  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they 

*  are  not  in  the  style  in  which  they  were.     •     •     A  starving 

*  army  is  worse  than  none ;  the  soldiers  lose  their  discipline  and 

*  spirit,  they  plunder  even  in  the  presence  of  their  officers.  The 
^  officers  are  discontented,  and  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  men ;  and 

*  with  the  army  which  a  fortnight  ago  beat  double  their  numbers, 
^  I  should  now  hesitate  to  attack  a  French  corps  of  half  their 

*  strength.'*  Do  we  mean,  by  this  quotation,  to  rest  any  reproach 
upon  our  gallant  troops,  or  their  heroic  chief?  God  forbid.  We, 
at  least,  shall  not  be  so  deficient  in  public  spirit  or  in  gratitude,  as 
to  pervert  the  misfortunes  or  casualties  of  our  troops  into  charges 
rash,  cruel,  and  unjust.  But  was  it  too  much  to  have  expected 
that  the  degree  of  indulgence  which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  must 
feel  was  required  even  on  behalf  of  the  veteran  troops  which  he 
had  himself  commanded,  should  have  been  extended  in  favour  of 
the  raw  soldiers  of  the  Legion  ?  No  such  indulgence  was  shown  ; 
even  siihple  justice  was  denied. 

There  was  a  peculiar  absence  of  generosity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Tory  party :  they  acted  on  the  cold-blooded  determina* 
tion  of  withholding  all  praise,  even  when  it  was  most  due,  and 
of  pressing  hardly  on  their  countrymen,  whenever  any  reverse  of 
fortune  occurred.  The  events  at  Bilboa,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
the  besieging  army,  were  honourable  military  exploits.  The 
people  ot  England  rejoiced ;  the  Tory  oracles  were  dumb. 
But  when  General  Evans,  contending  with  his  nine  thousand 
men  against  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand,!  sustained  a  check  ;— . 
when,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Saarsfield,  on  which  he  was 
fully  entitled  to  rely,  he  was  driven  back  within  his  lines — this  was 
described  in  Parliament  as  *  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell 

*  troops  ;'  and  as  *  another  proof  of  the  false  policy  of  the  British 

*  Ministry.'  More  generous  was  the  conduct  of  a  gallant  French 
soldier :  *  I  have  used  my  best  exertions,'  observed  General  Ha- 
rispe,  ^  to  set  the  public  mind  right  on  an  event,  vexatious  no 

*  doubt,  but  which  the  hateful  spirit  of  party  and  interested  persons 

*  have  already  turned  to  their  own  \x%q  by  exaggerations  andcalnm* 

*  nies.*  We  might  almost  believe  that  this  sentence  was  written 
after  perusing  the  reports  of  some  of  our  debates  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

This  was  not  all.     Not  contented  with  attributinsr  a  want  of 
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discipline,  and  even  of  courage  to  the  Legion ;  not  contented 
with  making  General  Evans  responsible  even  for  the  sickness  that 
unhappily  prevailed  among  his  troops ;  these  supporters  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  Don  Carlos  passed  but  lightly  over  his  ^  assassin- 

*  like  decree'  of  Durango ;  they  seemed  as  if  willing  to  forget 
that  forty-seven  British  subjects  had,  under  that  decree,  been  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  ;*  and  that  some  of  these  victims  had  been 

<  tied  to  trees,  and  fires  of  green  wood  kindled  that  would  not  bum 

<  too  soon,  or  extinguish  life  too  speedily,  whilst  the  Carlist  soU 

*  diers  amused  themselves  by  throwing  cartridges  into  the  fire  and 

<  exploding  them  about  the  tortured  victims.' f  Parliamentary 
orators  collected  every  idle  rumour ;  they  listened  to  every  com- 
plaint of  the  discontented  ;  and  imputed  to  Englishmen  in  arms 
cruelties  of  which  those  Englishmen  would  have  preferred  to  be 
the  victims  rather  than  the  perpetrators.  This  attack  upon  the 
national  character  was  considered  justifiable,  if  it  could  but  influ- 
ence a  debate,  strengthen  a  division,  or  carry  a  Westminster  elec- 
tion. How  noble  and  how  complete  has  been  the  refutation !  To 
deny  that  in  the  events  of  war  blood  musi  flow,  and  suffering 
exist,  and  that  even  crime  must  be  too  often  fearfully  developed, 
would  be  to  believe  that  war  could  change  its  nature.  Wfe  do  not 
pretend  to  be  so  credulous.  But  war  does  not,  and  experience 
shows  it  does  not,  harden  human  nature,  or  pervert  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  humane  and  generous  people.  On  the  contrary,  how  many 
are  the  brave  men  in  our  army,  who  have  gone  near  to  realize  the 
noble  conception  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets  I — men 

«  Who,  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  pain 
And  fears  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train  I 
Turn  their  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  can  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Control  them  and  subdue,  transmute,  bereave 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receive; 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  render*d  more  compassionate ; 
Are  placable  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice. 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure 
As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress, 
Thence  also  more  alive  to  tenderness.' 

This  exquisite  picture  cannot  be  a  portraiture  of  all  military 
men,  it  is  true ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  the  British  Legion,  any- 
more than  the  victors  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  will  all  bear  a  com- 
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parison  with  a  standard  so  elevated.  But  neither  have  they 
deserved  the  reproaches  so  unjustly  cast  upon  them. 

If  the  fierce  passions  of  a  wild  soldiery  break  through  all 
restraint,  it  is  aner  a  successful  assault  that  excesses  are  most 
commonly  perpetrated.  It  so  happens  that  the  troops  of  the 
Legion  .were  subjected  to  this  severe  trial.  After  the  reverses 
of  Hernani,  and  whilst  yet  smartinfi^  under  the  cruelties  of  the 
followers  of  Carlos^  the  Fort  del  Parque,  near  Irun,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Let  us  inquire,  what  was  then  the  conduct 
of  these  calumniated  troops ;  let  us  decide,  not  on  the  state- 
ment of  any  British  officer,  or  the  partial  testimony  of  the  Spa- 
nish authorities :  we  shall  appeal  to  the  memorial  of  the  Car- 
list  garrison  itself,  addressed  to  the  traitor  who  called  himself 
a  king :  ^  As  the  British  Legion  were  about  to  make  an  assault, 

*  death  appeared  to  us  inevitable.     The  fort  surrendered — the 

*  English,  reinforced  on  all  sides,  gained  the  ditch.     At  this  time 

*  some  officers  of  the  Legion  came  forward,  and  with  the  greatest 
^  generosity  offered  us  quarter.  It  would  lead  us  too  far.  Sire, 
^  if  we  were  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  encomium,  and  dilate 
^  on  the  delicacy  and  deference  which  we  experienced  from  men 
<  whom,  on  our  side,  we  have  treated  with  all  the  rigours  of  war ; 

*  and  at  the  same  time,  when  we  see  our  officers  and  men  kindly 
^  used,  we  should  be  wanting  in  the  noble  feelings  of  gratitude,  if 

*  we  omitted  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  such  heroic  conduct.' 

We  need  not  add  any  commentary  to  a  statement  so  conclu- 
sive, except  the  expression  of  our  nope,  that  some  shame  and 
remorse  may  be  felt  by  those  *  so-called  Conservatives,  whose 
^  chief  effort  has  been  vainly  directed  to  affix  a  mark  of  dishonour 

*  on  their  countrymen,  gallantly  contending  in  arms  in  a  foreign 
« land.'  {Lord  J.  Russell.) 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  will  be  strong  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers — the  progress  of  Espartero — the  additional 
strength  which  was  given  to  the  Spanish  arms  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alaix  as  minister  at  war — the  desertion  of  Carlos  by  his 
officers  and  troops,  and  the  conviction  of  Burgara.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  remark  in  passing,  that  with  admirable  consistency  the 
Conservatives  are  pleased  to  represent  as  treason  the  return  of  a 
rebel  officer  to  his  allegiance.  On  the  same  principle,  General 
Monk  should  have  been  shot  by  Charles  II.,  and  Marmont  com- 
mitted to  Vincennesby  Louis  XVIII.  Carlos  has  been  expelled, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Basque  provinces  restored,  Morella  captur- 
ed, and  the  civil  war  all  but  extinguished.  And  let  us  ask,  what 
is  now  the  general  state  of  Spain  ?  On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to 
evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority — to  the  truly  excel- 
lent speech  delivered  in  1839  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  bis  re- 
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turn  from  the  Spanish  Embassy.    *  Life  and  property,'  observes 
that  nobleman,  *  (except  in  places  affected  by  civil  war,)  are  more 

*  secure,  the  revenues  of  Spain  are  one-half  greater  than  they  were 

<  ever  known  to  be  before ;  an  enormous  class  of  proprietors  have 

*  been  created  by  the  sales  of  national  property ;  capital  flows  into 

<  more  useful  channels.;  education  makes  rapid  advances  ;  agri- 

*  culture  is  improving ;  and  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  war, 
«  Spain  is  at  this  moment  laying  a  foundation  for  future  prospe- 

<  rity  infinitely  more  solid  than  at  the  time  when,  for  her  mis- 

*  fortune,  she  discovered   America,  and  lost  her  stimulus  for 

*  future  exertion.' 

To  what  causes  are  these  glorious  results  attributable  ?  Had 
other  principles  prevailed  than  those  which  have  governed  Lord 
Palmerston,  can  any  man  doubt  but  that  despotism  and  Carlos 
would  now  have  been  triumphant?  The  Quadruple  Alliance,  the 
aid  given  by  Britain,  the  services  of  the  Legion,  the  spirit  and 
admirable  discretion  of  Lord  John  Hay,  (who  must  blush  for 
his  Conservative  friends,)  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, but  above  all  the  unshaken  constancy  of  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary^  this  rare  combination  was  required  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful result  a  struggle  which  weak  and  irresolute  minds  would, 
long  since,  have  considered  as  hopeless  and  have  abandoned* 
Collateral  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  kind  existed.  The 
jealousy  of  the  great  military  powers,  the  contributions  of  mo- 
ney which  legitimate  sovereigns  lavished  upon  the  cause  of 
rebellion,  the  insurrectionary  movements  at  St  Ildefonso,  the 
rapid  succession  of  ministers,  the  changes  of  constitutions,  the 
financial  embarrassments, — these  created  obstacles  from  which  an 
ordinary  mind  would  have  shrunk,  and  which  it  required  a 
great  capacity  and  unflinching  resolution  to  overcome.  Vet  this 
was  not  the  worst.  The  most  discouraging  obstacles  were  those 
created  by  the  conduct  of  the  Conservative  party  in   England. 

*  Out  of  office,'  truly  observed  Lord  Palmerston,  *  there  is  no 

*  sort  of  assistance  they  could  give  Don  Miguel  that  was  not 

<  afforded  with  alacrity.    They  have,  in  fact,  done  all  they  could 

<  to  support  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos ;  and  as  it  could  not 

<  be  from  any  regard  for  the  individuals  themselves,  I  can  only 

*  attribute  it  to  the  approval  of  those  principles  of  government 

*  with  which  those  individuals  are  inseparably  connected.* 

We  might  have  illustrated  this  branch  of  our  argument,  bad 
we  been  so  inclined,  with  reference  to  the  succession  of  motions 
and  speeches  made  on  Spanish  affairs  during  the  last  six  years ; 
but  had  we  done  so  we  might  have  been  betrayed  into  personali- 
ties, which  it  is  ever  our  desire  to  avoid ;  yet,  to  some  of  the 
leading  orators  we  must  be  allowed  respectfully  to  recommend 
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the  wise  saying  of  Micromefi^as,  Four  parler  il  faut  penser^  ou  d 
peu  pris : — in  our  last  analysis,  we  only  reach  that  condusioii 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  admirably  expressed — *  The 
^  fashion  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  give  encouragement  to  lies.' 

To  set  in  motion  an  important  class,  in  opposition  to  our  poli- 
tical rivals,  is  always  a  great  stroke  in  party  warfare ;  and  the 
movement  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  the  column  which  is 
advanced,  or  the  line  wnich  is  deployed,  can  be  persuaded  that 
the  contest  is  one  in  which  their  own  private  and  personal  inter- 
ests are  involved.  Adopting  this  principle,  the  Tories  have  used 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  the  mercantile  world  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  neglected  the  interests  of  British  Commerce; 
and  that  our  diplomatists  and  consuls,  following  the  example  of 
their  chief,  have  allowed  wrongs  to  be  committed  against  English- 
men, and  national  advantages  to  be  forfeited,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  the  most  noisy  in  their 
complmnts,  are  traders  in  politics,  rather  than  dealers  in  merchan- 
dise. We  have  seen  experimental  voyages  undertaken  with  the  in« 
tent  of  forcing  nations  into  war;  and  the  Ministry  have  been  cen- 
sured, when,  acting  wisely,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  soundest 
lawyers,  they  declined  to  defend  cases  which  were  indefensible, 
or  to  claim  reparation  where,  in  point  of  justice,  there  had  been  no 
violation  of  any  right.  Of  this  character  was  the  memorablo 
ease  of  the  *  Vixen,*  in  which,  because  Lord  Palmerston  would  not 
advise  his  sovereign  to  declare  war,  in  order  to  obtain  reparation 
for  a  loss  sustained  in  an  illegal  adventure,  it  was  said  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  *  degraded  Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of 

*  Eastern  nations,  by  procuring  the  piratical  capture  and  confis- 

*  cation  of  a  British  vessel  in  the  Black  Sea.'* — {CargiU,  p.  32.) 
As  well  might  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  be  charged  with 
insulting  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  if  a  Dutch  smuggler  waa 
seized  in  our  waters  and  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  In  the  same  publication,  which  affects  to  condemn 
all  party  spirit.  Lord  Palmerston  is  charged  with  *  having  con- 

*  nived  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire ;'  while  a 
counter-accusation  is  directed  against  him  for  his  over  anxiety 
that  the  Turkish  empire  should  not  be  dismembered.  It  is  far- 
ther said,  that  ^  he  sacrificed  the  Turkish  commercial  treaty,' 
when  that  treaty  (of  considerable  benefit  to  us  in  certain  ports  of 
the  empire,  though  not  so  universally)  was  Lord  Palmerston's 
own  work; — he  is  charged  with  ^  sacrificing  the  Austrian  com- 
^  mercial  treaty,'  when  that  treaty,  also,  had  been  negotiated 
under  his  auspices ;  and  when  increased  facilities  of  navigating 
the  Danube  have  been  combined  with  most  advantageous  re- 
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duodons  in  the  tariff  of  Austria; — he  is  charged  with  having 

<  sacrificed  the  French  alliancet'  and  yet,  hanng  made  undue 
laorifices  to  maintain  it ;— he  is  charged  with  having  <  shown 
'  the  dastard  heel  to  the  aggressor  in  Central  India ;' — with 
having  <  excited  the  hatred  of  the  British  name  and  annihi* 

<  lated  British  influence ;' — and  this,  at  the  very  moment  when 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  unanimously  voted  their  thanks 
to  the  brave  army  of  the  Indus;  when  well-earned  rewards 
have  been  conferred  on  its  gallant  leader,  and  the  wise  and  excel- 
lent statesman  who  directed  these  gigantic  and  most  successful 
operations.  It  is  thus  that,  by  simply  contrasting  the  accusal 
tion  and  the  fact,  the  futility  and  tne  fidsehood  of  the  former 
are  made  abundantly  manifest. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  doctrines  for  which  Mr  Cargill 
contends,  and  which  Mr  Urquhart  in  his  missionarjr  progresses 
endeavours  to  propagate,  have  been  lately  proclaimed  in  the 

food  dty  of  Glasgow ;  and  that  some  Wise  men  of  the  West 
ave  been  so  dazzled  by  the  high  principles  and  discretion 
of  the  lecturer  on  foreign  politics,  the  ex-Secretary  of  Legation, 
that  they  have  resolved,  if  they  can,  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  one  Tory  member  towards  the  vindication  of  our  national 
honour.  They  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  blessbg^  if  they 
but  throw  their  mite  into  the  Parliamentary  treasury.  The  can- 
didate, who  has  been  most  aptly  selected,  under  such  circum- 
stances, protests  against  the  disgrace  of  accepting  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament unless  he  be  permitted  and  enjoined  by  bis  constituents 
to  assault  the  Foreign  Office,  *  to  drag  the  reluctant  statesman 
*  back  to  day,'  and  to  inflict  some  capital  punishment  on  Lord 
Palmerston  for  having  preferred  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
applause  of  Mr  Bell ;  and  for  having  been  so  very  ill-advised  as  to 
undervalue  the  diplomatic  qualifications  of  Mr  IJrquhart.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Glasgow  constituency 
are  rather  too  shrewd  in  their  generation  to  set  much  store  either 
on  the  instructor  Mr  Urquhart,  or  on  his  disciple;  and  that 
the  state  of  trade  on  the  Clyde  will  be  the  best  reply  to  Mr  Mon- 
teith's  address. 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  notions  which  some  persona 
may  connect  with  a  commercial  treaty.  If  they  imagine  that  the 
Foreign  Office  can  by  a  Protocol  destroy  the  productive  powers 
of  Foreign  industry ;  if  they  believe  that  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminary articles  can  put  an  end  to  free  competition;  or  that 
the  exchange  of  ratification  can  ensure  for  Great  Britain  a  close 
and  unnatural  monopoly ;  and  farther,  if  they  conceive  that  all 
these  miracles,  if  they  could  be  performed,  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  others,  or  even  to  ourselves,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
they  view  with  discontent  and  disappointment  all  the  nego* 
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tiations  which  have  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Huskig- 
son  and  Lord  Palmerston.  To  politicians  of  this  school  the 
Methuen  treaty,  and  engagements  of  that  character,  will  doabt« 
less  appear  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  But  the  true  pvo^ 
yince  of  a  wise  commercial  policy,  so  far  as  treaties  are  concern- 
ed, is  of  a  different  nature.  To  remove  restraints,  to  ensure  a 
reciprocity  as  relates  to  shipping,  to  promote  exchanges,  to  give 
to  foreigners  the  means  of  selling  in  our  ports  that  they  may 
have  inducements  and  means  to  buy — these  are  the  principles  on 
which  commercial  treaties  ought  to  be  framed.  Far  is  it  from 
our  intention  to  undervalue  these  as  unimportant  objects. 
The  results  already  produced  by  the  Austrian  treaty,  will 
be  the  best  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  a  wise  diplomatic 
policy  can  never  fail  to  produce.  Under  that  treaty,  or  rather 
consequent  upon  it,  the  restrictive  prohibitory  laws  of  Austria 
have  been  revised,  and  British  vessels  coming  with  clean  bills  of 
health  from  any  port  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  are  admitted  at  once  into  free  pratique,  instead  of  remain- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  days  in  strict  quarantine.  But  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  by  the  treaty  is  the  free  admission  of  British 
ships  and  their  cargoes  from  all  countries,  into  Austrian  ports. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  trade  of  England  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement : — 

The  whole  number  of  British  ships  which  arrived  in  Austrian 
ports  in  the  year  1837,  previous  to  the  treaty,  was  ninety-five, 
with  a  tonnage  of  17,388.  Of  these  twenty-nve  ships  only  were 
from  foreign  ports ;  their  tonnage  was  4805. 

Now,  the  following  is  the  state  of  the  British  trade  subsequent 
to  the  treaty : — 

From  foreign  portf . 
1838—164  vessels— 28,669  tons— 67  ressels— 13,342  tons. 
1839—147      «<     —27,966   «  —59    «      —11,570  tons. 

The  estimate  of  the  original  cost  of  the  cargoes  in  the  latter 
of  these  years,  (including  British  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
L.477,418,)  was  no  less  than  L.879,700. 

The  tariff  of  nations  will  never  be  rationally  adjusted  if  framed 
on  the  principle  of  applying  exclusively,  what  are  erroneously 
considered  as  the  doctrines  of  protection.  Duties  should  be  re- 
ferred to  considerations  of  finance  and  revenue.  If  protection 
be  sought  for  the  interests  of  one  class,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  will  be  perpetually  endangered,  if  not  sacrificed ;  and 
every  approximation  towards  freedom  of  trade  will  be  impedecT. 
Duties  on  foreign  manufactured  articles  will  be  kept  up  to  pro- 
tect our  home  producers ;  and  as  consequent  upon  the  enhance- 
ment of  price  thus  occasioned,  agriculture,  m  its  tum^  will 
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demand  protection.  The  legislation  of  a  commercial  country  will 
thus  move  in  a  vicious  circle,  in  which  every  mistake  and  injustice 
committed  will  become  the  prolific  parent  of  new  injustice  and 
new  mistakes. 

In  Commerce,  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  wise  legislation  at 
home  than  by  foreigpa  diplomacy.  Let  a  state  bottom  itscommerdal 
code  upon  sound  principles,  whether  its  rivals  have  or  have  not 
the  sense  and  liberality  to  follow  a  wise  example.  To  compel 
Englishmen  to  pay  a  high  price  for  French  wine,  because  France 
is  so  absurd  as  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  Paris  the  advantage  of 
cheap  hardware,  is  only  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  ourselves, 
because  there  are  others  who  have  committed  a  blunder :  it  is 
voluntarily  to  shut  our  eyes,  because  others  are  blind  to  their 
own  interests. 

If  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  revise  our  Book  of  Rates  in 
this  spirit,  much  good  might  indeed  be  effected.  There  are  also 
many  laws  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  render 
impolitic  and  indefensible  in  their  present  form.  Take  the  Na- 
vigation Laws  as  an  example.  The  application  of  steam  naviga- 
tion to  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  has  altered  all  the  relations 
of  states.  The  position  and  the  capabilities  of  the  countries  of 
central  Europe,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  and  those  other  great  arteries,  through  which  a  wholesome 
commercial  circulation  may  be  made  to  Sow,  alters,  if  it  does 
not  set  aside,  the  policy  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  Nor  need 
the  more  vulgar  notions  of  national  jealousy  restrain  us.  The 
fancy  of  Shi^speare  has  suggested,  as  a  dramatic  event,  a  ship- 
wreck in  Bohemia ;  but  the  hunch  of  an  invading  armada  fircHn 
Prague  is  a  fiction,  which  even  the  believers  in  a  Russian  attadc 
upon  Sheerness  will  scarcely  credit.  Whv  should  not  our  laws 
be  so  amended  as  to  afford  to  us,  and  to  tne  interior  of  Europe, 
mutual  advantages  as  consumers  and  producers ;  and  why  should 
we  cling  to  laws  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  in  many  req>ects 
inapplicable  and  impolitic  ? 

But  here  we,  shall  be  met  by  a  new  ar^ment,  and  a  new  accu- 
sation. We  shall  be  told  that  the  ^  Prussian  League'  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  arrangements ;  and  for  the  origin  and  success  of  that 
league.  Lord  Palmerston  and  bis  policy  are  held  primarily  re- 
sponsible. The  subject  is  important  enough  to  deserve  a  distinct 
notice. 

Mr  Cargill's  publication^  ^  On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
^  Tendency  of  the  Prussian  League,'  which  has  been  lauded  by  the 
Tory  journals,  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  party. 
It  contains  internal  evidence  of  having  passed  through  the  alem- 
bic of  Mr  Urqubart,  and  we  need  not  add  more  to  enable  our 
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readers  to  judge  of  its  statements,  or  its  logic.  Who  the  author 
is,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  our  readers  will  form  their  own  estimate 
of  the  ?alue  of  his  authority,  when  they  find  that  he  makes  him- 
self the  organ  of  the  peripatetic  agitator  who  has  given  at  Glas- 
gow, Hull,  and  elsewhere,  such  miraculous  proofs  of  accuracy 
and  of  discretion.  His  work  begins  by  assuming  in  his  title-page 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  The  Prussian  League  is  desig- 
nated '  a  confederation  against  France  and  England ;'  and  styled 

*  a  combination  to  menace  the  independence  of  this  country,  and 

*  to  produce  the  destruction  of  its  foreign  trade/  Mr  Cargill  in- 
forms us  that  the  object  of  the  League  is  to  procure  for  rrussia 

*  a  preponderating,  an  unnecessary,  and  an  unjust  influence  in 

<  Germany  ;'  that  the  means  used  are,  *  deception  towards  the 

<  minor   German    states ;    feigned   friendship  and  co-operation 

*  with  Austria,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 

*  power  of  that  empire ;  a  contemplated  change  in  the  Diet,  for 

<  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unconstitutional  ascendancy  over 

*  the  other  states,  by  military  organization.'  This  profound  phi- 
losopher, carrying  his  investigations  still  farther,  after  solemnly 
quoting  State  Papers,  asks  us  significantly,  whether  it  is  proved 
tnat  the  League  ^  is  a  measure  fostered,  suggested,  and  planned 

*  by  Russia  for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  purposes  of  aggran- 

<  dizement,  making  a  tool  of  Prussia  by  the  gratification  of  her 

*  present  short-lived  ambition?'     Russia,  it  seems,  claims  to  be 

*  the  dictator  of  the  Diet,  and  the  protector  of  the  Germanic 

*  Confederation.'  These  very  complicated  movements,  by  which 
Prussia  is,  first,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  minor  German 
states;  then  with  their  help  to  overthrow  Austria ;  and  ultimately 
to  be  overthrown  by  Russia  in  her  turn — have  all  one  ultimate 
object  in  view — the  destruction  of  the  naval  superiority,  of  the 
commercial  industry,  and  of  the  constitution  of  England.  The 
author  announces  to  us  hvpothetically,  that  *  the  greatness,  the 

*  riches  of  England,  will  become  matters  of  history,  as  she  takes 

*  her  station  beside  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity  ; — the  warning 

*  voice  of  Vienna,  of  Geneva,  and  of  Spain,  having  been  unbe- 

*  lieved.*  We  cannot  but  say — *  Well  roared.  Lion  !'  Indeed, 
more  than  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters  are  here  brought  into 
play  at  once.  *  Moonshine'  appears  in  as  prominent  a  place  as 
the  *  Lion'  himself.  All  this  is  extremely  preposterous :  not  that 
we  doubt  the  importance  of  the  Prussian  League,  and  of  its 
e£fect8  upon  British  interests ;  but  because  we  consider  all  that  we 
have  quoted  to  be  a  tissue  of  stupid  exaggerations,  exhibited 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real  objects  to  which  the  efforts, 
not  so  much  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  of  the  Legislature,  should 
be  directed. 
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Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  League  and  its  practical 
objects.  If  Uie  map  of  Germany  is  for  a  moment  considered, 
and  the  eye  is  permitted  to  trace  the  number  of  small  sove- 
reignties which  it  comprises  ^— and  if  we  are  informed  that  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  custom  regulations,  of  transit  duties,  of  money, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  had  pre?ailed  in  many  of  these 
states,  if  not  in  all — it  must  appear  almost  inconceivable  how  the 
affairs  of  commerce  could  ever  nave  been  carried  on.  A  greater 
curse  than  these  varieties  of  government  and  anomalies  of  law  could 
scarcely  have  existed.  It  had  become  absolutely  intolerable; 
and  in  checking  German  industry,  it  injured  all  countries  with 
which  the  people  of  Germany  traded.  It  limited  the  markets  of 
the  world,  by  iucreasing  the  difficulties  of  making  ei:changes  and 
diminishing  the  means  of  purchase.  Joseph  II.  found  the  Princes 
of  one  single  sovereign  house  so  numerous,  that  he  observed, 
Qti'tb  demrient  Are  numerotee  comme  dee  fiacree : — as  numer- 
0US9  and  still  more  inconvenient  were  the  custom-house  systems 
of  Germany.  Let  our  readers  imagine  a  navigation  law  for 
Loch  Lomond  or  Windermere — custom-house  charges  levied  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  or  the  county 
of  Clackmannan — and  permits,  duties,  and  drawbacks  between 
Greenwich  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  But  we  need  not  put  any 
supposititious  case.  The  Highland  Line,  as  it  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland — the  union  duties,  between  England  and  Ireland,  as 
they  were  too  long  continued — the  distinctive  excise  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  spirits,  which  at  present  harass  and  dis- 
turb our  borders — are  all  instances  in  point.  The  partiality  which 
our  southern  neighbours  formerly  felt  for  the  mutton  of  our 
lowland  farms,  now  shows  itself  in  the  love  of  the  Northumbrian 
for  Scotch  whisky.  The  smuggling  of  spirits  across  the  border, 
gives  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  former  state  of  things  in  Germany. 
Was  it  not,  then,  the  act  of  wise  and  patriotic  German  statesmen 
to  sweep  away  every  trace  of  these  absurd  anomalies  ?  They  have 
done  so ;  and  a  district  of  8252  German  miles,  containing  a  popula* 
tion  of  more  than  26,000,000,  including  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Nassau,  and  Frafikfort, 
has  been  brought  within  the  League.  Uniformity  of  laws  and 
of  system  now  prevails  throughout.   *  It  was  at  first  supposed  by 

*  many  persons  in  this  country,"  observes  Mr  M^Culloch,  (and 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  opinion  is  still  maintained  by  some,) 

*  that  the  Prussian  League  was  directed  against  us,  and  threatened 

*  to  be  very  injurious  to  our  trade  with  Germany ;  we  do  not 
<  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for  either  of  these 

*  opinions.'     *  The  Toll  Verein,  (or  Toll  Union,)'  Dr  Bowring 
informs  us,  *  was  not,  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be,  a  union 
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<  formed  in  hostility  to  the  commercial  interests  of  other  states; 

*  it  was  not  intended,  prematurely,,  to  create  a  manufacturing 
'  population  in  riTalry  with,  or  opposition  to  the  manufEicturing 
^  aptitudes  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  by  no  means  the  purpose  of 

*  its  founders  to  misdirect  capital  to  unprofitable  employments,  to 
'  sacrifice  agriculture  to  trade,  and  to  encourage  less  the  field 

<  than  the  factory/  On  the  contrary,  in  many  important  re- 
spects, and  so  far  as  the  League  was  a  relief  from  restriction,  the 
tendency  must  have  been  of  an  opposite  description.  Unless  it 
can  be  maintained,  that  a  poor  nation  will  be  a  better  customer 
than  a  rich  one ;  unless  difficulties  of  transit,  and  want  of  com-* 
munication  throughout  the  centre  of  Europe,  form  the  basis  on 
which  English  commerce  is  to  rest,  the  Prussian  League  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  trading  world. 

We  learn  from  Dr  Bowring's  Report,  that  '  the  Toll  Verein, 

*  by  directing  capital  to  internal,  in  preference  to  external  trade, 

*  has  already  had  great  influence  in  improving  the  roads,  canals, 

*  means  of  travelling,  and  in  giving  additional  fiacilities  to  inland 

*  communications  of  everj'^  sort.     At  the  close  of  the  war,  there 

*  were  no  roads  of  the  first  class,  either  in  Pomerania,  Posen, 

*  or  Prussia  proper.     In  1816,  the  number  of  German  miles  laid 

*  down  in  chausfees,  was  2408;  in   1828,  4889;  and  in  1831, 

*  5610.  This  amount  has  now  greatly  increased.'  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  English  industry  does  not  profit  by  these 
local  improvements,  and  by  this  increased  facility  and  diminished 
expense  of  travel.  Mr  Cargill,  and  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr  Ur- 
qutiart,  will  reply  in  the  negative.  Good  roads  and  railways 
would  seem  to  be  their  objects  of  abhorrence ;  and  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  appears  to  them  to  furnish  the  natural 
agency,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  effected.  A  new  course  of  trade  with 
India,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  most  insidiously  adopted ;  and  thereby 
the  empire  established  by  Clive,  augmented  by  Wellesley,  and 
finally  consolidated  and  secured  from  aggression  by  the  successes 
of  Lord  Auckland,  is  to  be  annihilated.  All  this  is  to  be  the 
result  of  establishing  a  new  patent  conveyance  company  across 
Syria;  and  the  ruin  of  British  India  will  be  achieved,  on  the 
first  arrival  at  Cabul,  of  a  caravan  laden  with  goods  on  account 
of  the  Prussian  League  ! 

But  these  sages  will  meet  our  objections  by  affirming  boldly, 
that  our  trade  is  annihilated.  They  will  ask — Of  what  use  are 
roads  and  canals  if  they  do  not  convey  our  commodities,  and  how 
do  we  profit  by  German  wealth  if  our  goods  are  no  longer  pur«t 
chased  ?  This  question  turns  on  matters  of  fact,  and  will 
best  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  figures ;  and  to  figures  we  shall 
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aoc^Nrdingly  refer.  We  must,  however,  first  point  out,  tliat  the 
happy  coatiauance  of  European  peace,  the  increased  population, 
and  tne  accumulation  of  capital  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  cai>-^ 
not  isiX  to  produce  throughout  Europe  a  great  increase  of 
active  competition.  The  commercial  rivals  with  whom  we 
formerly  had  had  to  contend,  fought  us  with  their  arms  and 
hands  under  restraint.  They  are  now  released  from  thraldom, 
and  all  their  powers  are  set  at  liberty.  Can  we  wonder,  or 
ought  we  to  complain,  of  their  increased  activity  ?  A  division  of 
lalM>ur  must  also  take  place,  between  us  and  the  nations  of  the 
continent.  In  one  branch  of  trade,  we  shall  advance  successfullv ; 
in  another,  we  may  be  left  behind.  But  those  classes  whose 
interests  are  improving  .by  these  changes,  remain  contented  and 
silent;  while  those  who  suffer  from  competition,  however  slightly, 
furnish  to  Mr  Cargill  his  text  and  his  commentary.  To  judge 
fairly,  we  must  view  our  trade  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  that  it  is 
not  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  Prussian  League,  will  be  evident  firom 
the  following  summary : — 

Trade  with  Prussia^  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other  Parts  of  Gamany^ 
HoUand,  and  Belgium. 


Tewf. 

OfllcUl  Va1u« 
of  Inporu. 

Official  ValM  of  Exportr. 

Declared  Value 

oTBrlttthabd 

Irbh  Produce 

£KporUd. 

fiiitiih  and 

Iri'h  Produee 

and  MaoufSae- 

tuiei. 

Fureignamt   1 
uS^^  TolaUExport.. 

Average  •\ 
)f 5  years,  f 
1829  to     f 
1833,       J 
Average  S 
>f5year8,f 
1834  to     C 
1838.         J 

£ 
4,126,394 

4,804,491 

£ 
12,762,175 

14,432,431 

£ 
4,950,558 

5,407,690 

£ 
17,712,788 

19,842,121 

£ 

6,996,057 
8,550,347' 

TTiese  facts  are  conclusive  :  but  if  they  were  otherwise,  and  if 
all  the  disasters  foretold  by  these  prophets  of  ill  had  occurred,  or 
were  impending,  we  should  still  ask,  upon  what  ground  could 
Lord  Palmerston  be  held  responsible  for  such  results  ?  How 
could  a  Secretary  of  State  have  remonstrated  with  any  foreign 
bower,  and  have  complained  of  efforts  made  for  improving  its  own 
laws,  and  its  own  commercial  relations?  Have  our  traders  and 


*  App.  to  Rep.  qh  Prussian  League,  p.  115,  Pari.  Pap.  1840. 
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miinufiEUsturers  such  a  vested  interest  in  the  bad  roads»  oppressive 
tolls,  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  Germany,  that  the  first 
attempt  made  by  Prussia  to  adopt  a  wiser  and  more  comprehend 
sive  legislation,  is  to  be  considered  either  a  casus  fcederis  on 
which  we  should  declare  war,  or  a  crime  for  which  a  fc^eign  min* 
ister  should  be  impeached  ? 

.  We  must  guard  ourselves,  however,  from  implying  any  ap^ 
proval  of  the  Tariff  now  in  force,  because  we  have  answered 
the  absurd  objections  raised  against  the  League  itself.  In  many 
respects  that  Tariff  is  unequal  in  principle,  and  excessive  in 
amount.  It  acts  most  disproportionately  upon  the  coarser  fabrics, 
though  this  is  a  loss  to  tne  foreign  consumer  rather  than  to  the 
British  manufacturer.  Can  wc,  however,  reproach  the  League 
with  their  Tariff  when  we  consider  our  own  ?  If  we  should  com- 
plain of  the  duties  levied  on  woollens  and  cottons,  are  we  not 
answered  conclusively  by  a  reference  to  our  own  Com  and  Timber 
duties  ?  We  must  not  be  seduced  into  any  consideration  of  these 
two  great  questions,  which  would  require  more  of  time  and  atten- 
tion than  we  can  here  afford  to  give  them.  But,  were  the  Tariff 
even  more  unjust  than  it  is,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  there 
exists  one  powerful  antagonist  to  financial  mistakes,  and  to 
all  selfish  legislation.  If  the  Prussian  League  collect  and  main- 
tain too  high  a  rate  of  duty,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
smuggler  will  take  the  field  against  such  injudicious  regula- 
tions. The  extent  of  the  frontier  exceeds  1000  miles;  the  ter- 
ritory  is  penetrated  by  innumerable  rivers  ;  roads  and  railways  are 
increasing ;  and  the  League  must  be  rational  and  enlightened  in 
fixing  its  scale  of  duties,  or  all  its  objects  will  be  defeated. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  League  yet  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  can  only  glance  at  them.  So  far  from  feeling  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences  which  this  confederation  may  pro- 
duce to  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  see  in  it  the  elements  of  peace 
and  of  safety.  Whenever  it  was  the  policy  of  any  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe  to  become  aggressive,  what  facilities  were  fur- 
nished by  the  number  of  independent  and  contending  interests  of 
the  secondary  states  ?  Intrigues  and  alliances  were  all  resorted  to 
by  Napoleon,  and  would  be  again  resorted  to,  by  an  ambitious  mi- 
litary severely.  What  Germany  required  for  her  protection  was 
nationality.  This  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  when 
the  German  youth  rose  as  one  man  to  resist  a  foreign  yoke* 
This  new  and  generous  feeling  was  embodied  in  the  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm ;  it  spoke  in  the  verses  of  Komer ;  it  combated 
at  Leipsic  and  Lutzcn.  This  national  feeling,  producing  na- 
tional strength,  and  raising  up  a  barrier  which  no  unjust  aggres- 
sion can  hereafter  overleap,  is  contained,  though  it  is  not  developed 
fidly,  in  the  Prussian  League.    It  must  be  defensive  in  its  charac- 
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ter ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  in  its  oonsequenees,  with  Mr  Cai^riu^ 
a  senes  of  politick  revolutions :  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  eonfi. 
dent,  that  in  promoting  the  improTement,  the  industry,  and 
wealth  of  Germany,  it  will  go  far  to  avert  war,  and  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  cast  upon  the  Foreign  Office  an 
immense  weight  of  public  business  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade  by  foreign  powers.  No  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice has  required  more  attention,  more  discretion,  and  more  firm* 
ness ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  sympathies  and  good 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  have  been  more  deeply  inter* 
ested.  The  extent  to  which  our  negotiations  on  this  subject 
have  been  carried,  will  best  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  num« 
ber  of  treaties  which  have  been  actually  concluded  since  Lord 
Palmerston's  accession  to  office  in  1830. 

Treaty  with  France,  November  1831. 

«  "  March        1833. 

*^  Denmark,  January      1834. 

"  Sardinia,  August       1834. 

«  "  December  1834. 

"  Hanse  Towns,  June           1837. 

"  Tuscany,  November  1837. 

«  Two  Sicilies,  November  1838. 

«  Spain,  June           1836. 

♦«  Netherlands,  February    1837. 

«  Sweden,  June           1835. 

And  four  other  treaties  have  been  signed,  but  of  which  the 
ratifications  are  not  as  yet  exchanged.  Thus  in  ten  years  fifteen 
separate  conventions  have  been  entered  into ; — not  for  selfish  or 
interested  purposes,  but  for  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Nor  is  the  number  of  these  treaties  more  worthy 
of  commendation  than  the  important  stipulations  which  they  con- 
tain, and  the  mutual  rights  of  active  interposition  ivhich  have 
been  wisely  asked  for,  and  properly  conceded.  Ill-informed  parti«- 
sans  may  try  to  depreciate  the  advantages  of  such  engagem^its 
when  entered  into  with  the  secondary  powers  of  Europe.  No 
person  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  however  join 
m  such  objections.  So  long  as  one  single  flag  in  Europe  is 
excluded  from  the  great  Christian  confederacy,  the  traffic  will 
continue ;  and  the  humane  policy  of  England  will  be  incomplete, 
till  everv  independent  power  shall  have  entered  into  what  may  be 
truly  called  tms  holy  alliance  against  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  (for  the  limits  by  which  we  are 
confined  will  not  permit  it)  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting 
these  measures.    But  it  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu* 
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ment  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Session^  as  illostra^ 
tire  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  had  to 
contend,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted. 

The  atrocities  committed  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  and  the' 
extension  of  the  slave  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  had  of 
late  attained  a  most  disgraceful  notoriety.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion,  Lord  Palmerston  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  propose 
stronger  and  more  effectual  legislative  measures  to  suppress  tnese 
criminal  proceedings.  In  June,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  expressed  his 
anxiety  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  *  not  lose  an  hour'  in 
performing  this  duty  to  humanity.  The  faith  of  treaties  had  been 
undeniably  violated.  The  consideration,  for  which  upwards  of 
L.800,000  of  British  treasure  had  been  paid,  was  pertinaciously 
withheld,  and  not  less  than  100,000  unfortunate  Africans  were 
annually  carried  into  the  most  barbarous  slavery,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  to  the 
Crown,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  same  powers,  with  respect 
to  Portugal,  which  had  already  been  conceded,  by  treaty,  by 
other  states.  The  bill  passed,  not  only  with  unanimity  but 
by  acclamation.  It  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
encountered  a  most  violent  and  unexpected  opposition ; — an  op- 
position the  more  lamentable,  when  it  was  considered  A*om  what 
quarter  it  proceeded.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
six ;  and  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  England  would  only 
have  been  equalled  by  their  indignation,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  that,  for  public  services  of  a  very 
different  character,  was  owing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  was,  in  this  instance,  above  all 
praise.  Undismayed  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  refused  even  to  entertain  the  question,  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  he  lost  his  bill,  did  not  forget  his  discretion 
or  lose  his  temper.  Had  miserable  views  of  selfish  and  party 
interests  prevailed — had  he,  like  too  many  others,  preferred 
a  grievance  to  a  remedy,  he  would  have  cast  on  his  opponents 
the  discreditable  responsibility  of  their  own  work.  But  it 
would  have  been  base  to  sacrifice  Africa ;  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  was  taken.  A  second  bill  was  introduced, 
framed  with  the  hope  of  meeting  all  reasonable  objections,  and 
securing  an  unanimous  vote.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  steady  and 
consistent  friend  to  the^cause  of  Africa,  supported  the  proposition 
in  terms  of  the  most  generous  eulogium.  He  *  rose,'  ne  said, 
*  in  order  that  the  whole  responsibility,  or  rather  the  whole  glory 
-  *  of  the  measure,  should  not  be  left  to  the  statesman  whom  he 
^  had  systematically  opposed.'     He  characterised  the  speech  of 
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Lord  Palmerston  ^  as  conciliatory  towards  the  other  House  of 

<  Parliament,  and  towards  Portugal  itself;  and  as  distinguished 
^  for  its  forcible  and  eloquent  assertion  of  the  g^reat  rights  of  jt»- 
*  tice  and  humanity.  A  speech  more  worthy  of  the  subject  lie 
^  had.not  heard  from  any  of  the  greatest  orators  who  had  graced 

<  the  House  during  his  recollection.'     With  an  honourable  tuui- 
nimity  of  feeling,  vie  bill  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House.    To  the 
consternation  of  the  people  of  England,  the  same  unbending*  op- 
position which  had  been  previously  shown  to  the  former  measure, 
was  again  given  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  and  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  measure  was  objected  to.     That  opposition  was  un* 
successful — thanks  be  to  Providence  !     But  twenty-eight  peers 
of  England,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  opposed  the 
bill ;  laboured  and  argumentative  protests  were  entered  on  the 
journals ;  and  though  the  Act  of  Parliament  struck  a  great  blow 
at  what  Lord  Brougham  so  justly  termed  <  an  infernal  crime,' 
the  moral  influence  of  the  statute  was  lessened ;   Portugal  was 
instructed  that  British  statesmen  considered  her  to  be  an  ag- 
grieved and  insulted  party ;  and  her  resistance  was  consequently 
encouraged.     Yet,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  partisans 
of  the  men  who  thus  weakened  the  efficacy  of  the  Government 
measure,  will  be  ready  to  charge  Lord  Palmerston  hereafter  with 
indifference  or  inattention  to  this,  one  of  the  most  imperative  of 
his  official  duties. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  our  readers  to  learn  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
so  supported  and  so  opposed,  when  it  has  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  has  not  been  a  dead  letter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  living  spirit ;  and  already  may  the  friends 
of  humanity  congratulate  themselves  and  their  country  on  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  which  was  so  unexpectedly,  but  so  providen- 
tially won. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  questions  of  purely 
European  politics.  One  subject  remains  to  be  considered,  and 
that  a  subject  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  alL 
We  allude  to  our  relations  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
dispose  of  the  party  argument,  in  order  to  reserve  for  the  test  of  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  standard  the  question  unfortunately  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments.  It  is  said,  that  for  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  this  controversy,  the  present  Government  are 
responsible.  In  replv  we  ask,  were  they  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  ?  We  do  not  upbraid  the  British  diplomatists  on 
that  occasion :  in  meeting  Mr  Clay  and  Mr  Gallatin,  they  had 
to  contend  against  fearful  odds,  and  their  local  information  was 
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unfortunately  very  defective.  Still,  at  that  period  the  facilities 
of  adjusting  this  dispute  were  incalculably  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent :  the  value  of  the  unexplored  wilderness  was  less ;  few,  if 
any,  considerable  local  interests  had  then  been  created ;  the  minds 
of  men  were  more  tranquil ;  and  the  border  animosities,  which  have 
since  arisen,  wer^  unknown.  We  do  not  reproach  Mr  Goulburn 
with  any  neglect ;  but  we  submit  it  to  his  friends,  that  they  ought 
not  to  reproach  others  for  finding  it  difiBcult  to  navigate  the  ship, 
amidst  rocks  and  breakers,  since  they  had  failed  to  bring  her  into 
port  in  1814,  when  the  wind  was  moderate,  and  the  seas  were 
calm.  Again,  if  there  are  objectors  who  complain  of  any  delays 
or  irregularities  in  the  later  correspondence,  we  should  press  them 
to  move  for  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  from  November  1834  to  April  1835 :  if  they  find  the 
returns  to  be  ni7,  perhaps  they  may  be  more  guarded  and  mea- 
sured in  their  censure  of  the  present  Government. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  party  argument,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  question  itself.  We  shall  do  so  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  an  earnest  anxiety  that  so  far 
as  our  observations  can  avail,  we  may  be  permitted  to  contribute, 
however  humbly,  towards  a  just  understanding  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  towards  their  final  settlement. 

The  interests  at  issue  are  of  no  common  magnitude ;  on  the 
contrary,  involving  as  they  do  the  friendly  connexion  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  the  question 
can  scarcely  be  over-appreciated. 

The  position  of  England  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  a 
proud  one ;  her  destiny  is  glorious ;  the  privileges  awarded  to  her 
are  without  parallel.  But  if  there  be  one  characteristic  more  dis- 
tinguishing than  another,  it  is  the  strength  and  noble  nature  of 
her  colonial  children.  The  vigour  of  the  root  is  proved  by  the 
strength  of  the  offsets.  We  have  better  causes  for  national  exulta*- 
tion  and  gratitude  than  in  applying  to  ourselves  the  Spaniards' 
boast,  that  the  sun  never  sets  in  the  territories  of  our  Queen.  We 
can  point  to  wealth,  more  precious  than  all  that  is  poured  forth 
from  India.  We  can  form  hopes,  more  cheering  than  those  which 
are  suggested  by  the  rising  commercial  greatness  of  Australia  and 
our  North  American  provinces.  We  seek  not  to  rest  our  case  ex- 
clusively, or  mainly,  upon  increased  commerce  and  production, 
but  upon  more  elevating  considerations.  To  England  it  has 
been  granted,  in  a  degree  unexampled  among  nations,  to  witness 
the  extension,  in  distant  lands,  of  her  laws,  of  her  language,  of  her 
literature,  of  her  domestic  habits,  and  of  her  moral  and  religious 
spirit  Her  system  of  colonial  government  has  always  had  a  ten* 
dency,  and  frequently  has  had  Uie  effect,  of  teaching  colonists  how 
to  govern  themselves  in  after  times.  In  many  cases  our  colonies 
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were  made  distinctly  the  schools  of  politioal  duty.  GoveniorSy  as- 
sisted by  legislative  councils,  and  houses  of  assembly,  fomiliaTued 
our  coloniiu  fellow-countrymen  with  the  principles  of  our    o^v^n 
constitution.  Magistrates  were  accustomed  to  administer  the  law  ; 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  trial  by  jury ;  free  discussion  was 
in  almost  all  cases  permitted,  and  publicity  was  given  to  the  acts  of 
the  executive  government.    The  consequence  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  contrasted  conditions  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  and 
of  the  United  States  on  acquiring  independence.     In  the  one 
case,  war,  violence,  and  revolutions  have  prevailed ;  in  the  other, 
all  the  quiet  and  security  of  a  settled  government  was,  at  once^ 
established.    How  great  must  ever  be  the  contrast  between  free- 
men made  independent,  and  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  sovereign 
emancipated  from  oppression  !     If  there  exist  any  British  sub- 
jects who  can  consider  the  progress  of  the  United  States  without 
feelings  of  good-will  and  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  pity  minds  so 
perverted.     The^greatest  republic  that  ever  existed,  established 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  oiir  own  Anglo-^SaXdnT^ce,  though  differ- 
ing with  us  in  form  of  government,  is  associated  with  us  in 
almost  every  other  point  which  constitutes  the  life  and  hap- 
piness of  a  nation.     Those  who  expound  their  laws  in  courts 
of  justice,  refer  to  our  latest  decisions  with  as  much  respect 
as  to  our  ancient  authorities.    Lord  Cottenham  and  Lord  Den- 
man  are  appealed  to,  as  well  as  Holt  and  Hale.     Shakspeare 
and  Milton  are,  as  truly, '  the  fountains  of  national  poetry  to 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  English  scholar ; 
and  if  the  natives  of  New  York   and  Boston  cannot  claim 
Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  Moore  as  their  own, 
they  claim  them  as  of  kindred,  and  give  them  a  ready  and  a  gene- 
rous naturalization.    The  same  sublime  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  carries  the  words  of  hope  and  of  consolation  through- 
out our  land,  is  received  with  equal  veneration  in  the  United 
States.     Religious  liberty  was  established  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  prejudice  and  fanaticism  were  in  Britain  contending  against 
simple  toleration.     The  spirit  of  domestic  affection,  the  ties  and 
sympathies  of  home  duty — all  these  virtues  accompanied  the 
*  pilgrim  fathers'  in  their  exile.     We  cannot  but  consider  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States — the  mother  and  the  child — to  be  the 
joint  depositaries  of  freedom  and  of  feuth.  With  what  truth,  then, 
may  we  say  to  these  two  British  nations,  ^^  those  whom  God  has 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder  !*' 

Nor  is  there  a  less  intimate  connexion  between  the  moral  and 
political  interests  of  the  two  countries,  than  between  their  mate- 
rial interests.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  had  pledged  them  to 
a  perpetual  peace,  through  the  medium  of  their  mutual  wants 
and  dependency.  ^  In  the  United  States,  so  long  as  inexhaustible 
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tracts  of  the  richest  lands  continue  to  invite  her  people  to  make 
new  settlements,  the  price  of  labour  must  contmue  nigh>  popu- 
lation must  rapidly  increase,  and  an  extending  market  will  be 
provided  for  our  manufactures.  So  long  as  our  manufacturing 
mdustry  continues  to  prosper,  the  Unit^  States  will  find  in  our 
ports  improving  markets  for  their  raw  produce.  The  white 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  to  the  following 
extent,  as  proved  by  the  decennial  census  :— 

1800 4,300,000 

1810 5,800,000 

1820 7,800,000 

1830 ^10,500,000 

In  three  years,  from  1833  to  1835,  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  the  United  States  augmented  from  108  millions  of  dollars  to 
149  millions;  and  the  value  of  her  exports,  from  90  millions  to 
121  millions :  during  the  same  period,  her  exports  to  the  United 
kingdom  increased  from  32  millions  of  dollars  to  52  millions, 
forming  above  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  export  trade.  Carolina 
and  Mew  Orleans  are  dependent  upon  Lancashire ;  Lancashire 
is,  in  turn,  dependent  upon  them — the  whole  world  is  dependent 
upon  both.  This  will  be  still  more  evident,  if  the  export  trade  of 
America,  in  its  two  staple  articles,  is  considered,  botn  in  its  total 
amount  and  in  the  proportion  which  is  sold  in  the  British  market. 

Cotton  exported^  year  ending  September^  1837. 

Sea  island.     All  other  Cottoiu  Value. 

Total  Export lbs.  5,286,000... 438,924,000 4^63,240,000 

Exports  to  England 4,257,000..  296,713,000 .041,647,000 

Tobacco  exported  during  the  mme  period. 

Total  Exports, hds.  100,252 0  5,795,000 

Exporto  to  England, hds.   20,725 0  1,750,000 

The  trade  in  these  two  articles  with  the  United  Kingdom,  is  as 
follows : — 

Cotton  Wool  Tobacco. 

1837 Jb8.320,651,000...1b8.26,763,000 

1838 431,437,000 30,131,000 

1839 311,597,000. 34,803,000 

Nor  is  our  export  trade  with  the  United  States  less  important 
During  the  year  1838  and  1839,  the  declared  ralue  of  our  prin- 
cipal exports  was  as  follows : — 
'^  1888.  1889. 

Cotton, JB1,476,000 1,467,000 

Linen, 944,589 1,268,000 

Silk, ...348,506 ^.410,093 

WooUen, 1,887,177 2,178,645 

Earthenware, .h.^13,764 .400,164 
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The  total  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Uuited  States 
"was: — 

1838 7,585,760 

On  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  the  proportion  wbich  the 
tonnage  of  ships  from  the  United  States,  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  bore  to  the  tonnage  of  our  whole  trade  inwards, 
(excluding  coasters,)  was  as  one  to  nine  and  a-half.  And  the  cor* 
responding  account  for. the  United  States  shows  that  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  b  no  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  com* 
merce  of  the  Union. 

Such  are  the  great  interests  which  would  be  sacrificed  on  both 
sides,  were  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  to  be  in- 
terrupted. 

We  trust  that  the  calm  and  reasonable  people  of  Amierica,  and 
of  England,  will  weigh  these  matters  well ;  that  they  will,  on  both 
sides,  feel  the  necessity  of  restraininep  an  excited  border  popula* 
tion,  and  of  interfering,  authoritatively,  to  bring  these  Boundary 
disputes  to  a  final  adjustment,  thereby  making  a  rupture  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  impossible.  For 
manv  years,  verv  scandalous  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this 
good  understandmg  between  the  British  nationSf  by  miserable  and 
wretched  attacks  upon  the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Because  a  young  community  was 
not  found  to  possess  all  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  European  society,  all  was  undervalued, 
ridiculed,  and  caricatured.  As  justly  might  a  backwoodsman  affect 
to  despise  the  Falls  of  the  Clvde,  or  Richmond  Hill,  because  they 
could  not  be  compared  with  Niagara  or  the  Prairies  of  the  Illi- 
nois. But  the  days  of  anti- American  pamphleteers,  reviewers, 
and  novelists  have  been  numbered.  The  dynasty  of  the  Trol- 
lopes  has  been  dethroned.  Abuse  of  America  is  now  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  violent  Tory  papers ;  thus  marking  the 
quarters  from  which  such  abuse  is  likely  to  proceed,  and  the  per- 
sonages to  whom  it  is  presumed  to  be  acceptable.  The  successful 
result  of  the  great  experiment  of  Transatlantic  steam-navigation, 
has  made  the  two  nations  more  than  ever  familiar  and  associated 
with  each  other.  The  Americans  who,  in  greatly  increasing 
numbers,  visit  the  *  old  country,*  receive  a  cordial  welcome, 
which  attaches  them  to  the  home  of  their  fathers ;  and  we  learn 
daily  to  estimate  more  justly,  and  therefore  more  highly,  the 
sense,  the  acquirements,  and  the  eloquence  of  our  visiters  from 
the  States.  We  have  become  acquunted,  too,  with  many  of  their 
greatest  statesmen.  Van  Buren,  Maclean,  Livingston,  and 
during  the  last  year  Webster,  have  been  our  valued  and  re- 
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spected  guests.  American  literature  is  known  and  appreciated ; 
and  American  literary  men  have  claimed  that  station  in  our 
social  circles  which  their  talents  so  well  merit. 

What  men  will  dare  to  disturb  this  happy  union — to  endanger 
these  mighty  interests — and  to  break  asunder  those  ties  of  a£^c- 
tion  and  respect  on  which  so  much  of  the  future  destinies  of  man- 
kind is  dependent  ?  What  would  be  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  ruin  and  misery  which  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  occasion  ?  Such  compensa- 
tion most  assuredly  cannot  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  given 
number  of  square  miles  of  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Roostook 
or  Madawaska ;  nor  in  the  annexation  either  to  Maine,  or  to  New 
Brunswick,  of  any  given  number  of  acres  of  pine  woods.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  pu  t  forward  strongly  the  question  of  those  mutual  ties 
and  interests  which  connect  the  two  nations.  Such  thoughts  should 
lead  legislators  and  diplomatists  to  approach  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, with  a  kind  and  a  generous  spirit.  Causes  of  irritation  on  both 
sides  should  be  avoided.  Men  ought  not  to  indulge  in  any  idle 
vapouring,  either  in  their  colonial  legislatures  on  the  one  side,  or 
in  their  representative  assemblies  on  the  other.  Great  statesmen, 
whose  '  words  are  things,'  should  set  a  guard  on  their  lips  if  they 
venture  on  after-dinner  speeches ;  and  *  Philip  sober '  should 
repair  any  mischief  which,  at  a  time  of  excitement,  he  may 
have  lucklessly  occasioned.  Above  all,  the  parties  contending  for 
power  and  honour  in  America,  should  avoid  the  error,  we  should 
rather  say  the  crime,  of  raising  a  cry  of  hostility  to  England  as 
the  means  of  acting  on  the  constituent  body — sacrificing  per- 
manent interests  to  the  excited  passions  of  a  season.  Peace,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  the  object  of  all ; — peace  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  purchase  by  unworthy  sacrifices ;  but  peace  to  be 
secured  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  good  subjects  and  citizens. 
We  are  convinced  that  peace  can  and  must  be  maintained. 
But  not  only  are  firmness  and  resolution  required,  but  despatch. 
Delay  must  every  hour  render  the  solution  of  this  question  more 
difficult. 

We  shall  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  position  in  which  this 
question  now  rests,  without,  however,  embarrassing  our  narrative 
by  the  detailed  history  of  early  times.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  that  earlier  history  which  does  not  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived. 

If,  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  are  considerable  doubts  in 
respect  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  countfy  through  which  the 
Boundary  is  to  be  drawn,  how  much  less  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  have  been  the  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  1783.  At 
that  period  the  territory  could  scarcely  have  had  any  intrinsic 
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value ;  and*  if  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  line  of  boundary 
was  not  laid  down,  this  omission  did  not  proceed  from  any  desire 
to  leave  in  doubt  an  unsettled  point,  on  which  disputes  might  arise 
in  after  times.  On  the  contraTy,  we  believe  that  no  mea  couhi 
have  been  more  anxious  than  were  Adams  and  Franklin,  that  the 
treaty  to  which  their  honourable  names  were  affixed  should  eor- 
respond  with  its  avowed  intention — ^  that  of  establishing  such  a 

<  beneficial  and  satisfactory  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
^  upon  tlie  ground  of  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  conces* 

<  sions  9»  might  best  promote  and  secure  to  both  perpetual  peace 

<  and  harmony.'  (Treaty  of  Paris.)  In  this  treaty  the  boundary 
intended  to  be  fixed  is  described  as  follows  : — *  From  the  nortb- 
^  west  angle  of  Mova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by 

*  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St  Croix  river  to  the 

*  Highlands,  along  the  said  Highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers 

*  which  emptv  themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those 

*  whioh  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westermost 

*  head  of  Connecticut  river.'  We  need  not  proceed  further  in  oar 
extract,  because  it  is  on  the  construction  of  these  words  that  all  the 
existing  difficulties  arise.  The  points  to  be  solved  are,  firsts 
What  was  the  river  St  Croix?  What  was  the  range  of  hills 
designated  by  the  Highlands  ? — and,  as  connected  with  the  second 
question,  what  rivers  were  meant  by  those  described  as  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  and  the  St  Lawrence  P — and,  lastly,  what  was 
the  north-west  head  of  the  river  Connecticut  ? 

In  1794,  a  treaty  of  amity  was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain  what  river 
was  meant  by  the  name  of  the  St  Croix.  By  the  fifth  article. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  and  authorized  to  decide  according 
to  evidence  on  oath  ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  their  report 
was  to  be  ^Jinal  and  conclusive  J  The  report  of  that  Commission 
was  made.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  point  fixed  upon 
by  them  as  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  was  about  twenty  miles 
too  much  to  the  eastward,  and  that  there  was  consequently  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  territory  made  by  England.  But  the 
award  was  held  to  be  *  final  and  conclusive,'  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  acquiesced  in.  Here 
we  see  that  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  was  very  fortunately, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  correctly  ascertained;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  same  peridd,  the  other  lines 
were  not  struck  out  before  any  border  quarrels  had  arisen,  and 
false  standards  of  misplaced  national  pride  had  been  raised 
up.  In  1814,  the  unfortunate  hostilities  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In  the  fifih 
article  it  is  declared,   *lhat  neither  the  point  designated  In 

*  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  ficotiay 
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*  nor  the  north-west  head  of  the  Connecticut,  had  been  as^ 
'  certained/  or  the  line  of  the  Highlands  surveyed.  Two 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  declare  the  boundary,  and 
make  surveys  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  laying  it  down 
upon  a  map — ^  which  map  and  declaration  the  contracting  parties 
^  agree  to  consider  as  fixing  the  said  hoviXiAdxy  JiwMy  emd  eomlu^ 

*  lively.'  A  provision  is  subsequently  made  that,  in  case  of  dis«- 
agreement  between  the  Commissioners,  a  reference  slHHiId  be 
made  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state.  The  commissioners  not 
being  able  to  agree  on  a  boundary  line,  a  convention  was  entered 
into  at  London  in  1827,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly  sovereign ;  and  the  fifth 
article  provided,  in  the  spirit  of  the  previous  enragements,  that 

*  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  when  given,  shall  be  taken  va  final 
'  and  conclusive^  and  shall  be  carried,  without  reserve,  into  imme* 
^  diate  effect  by  the  contracting  parties.'  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands  was  subsequently  named  as  the  arbitrator,  and  his 
award  was  given  in  1831.  In  that  award,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  negatives  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  that  claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  award  sets  forth, 
^  Que  la  nature  du  difference,  et  les  stipulations  vagues  ot  non 

<  sufiBssances  d^termin^es  du  Traite  de  1783;  n'admettant  pas 

<  d*adjuger  Tune  ou  Tautre  de  ces  lignes,  a  Tune  des  dites  parties 
'  sans  blesser  les  principes  de  droit  et  d'equit^  envers  Tautre.' 
And  the  arbitrator  proceeds  to  state— ^  Nous  sommes  d'avis, 
^  qu'il  conviendra  d'adopter  poor  limite  des  deux  otats  une  ligne 

<  tir^e,'  &c.  &o. 

Now,  let  our  readers  observe  how  strongly  marked  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1827,  that  the 
decision,  when  given,  should  be  final  and  conclusive;  howg^reatly 
it  was  the  interest  of  each  country,  looking  beyond  the  lesser 
and  mere  temporary  interests  of  the  day,  ihat  a  decision  should 
be  authoritatively  pronounced,  agreed  to,  and  carried  into  effect. 
This  desire  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Franklin  and  Adams  in  1783 ;  and  is  in  conformity  likewise  with 
the  acts  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  of  Amity  in  1704.  To 
us  it  would  undoubtedly  appear,  that  th^  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  obligations  contracted,  required  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
terms  of  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  decision  imposed  upon  £ng«> 
land  a  muoh  larger  sacrifice  than  that  required  from  the  United 
States  ;  indeed,  above  three-fifths  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
awarded  to  the  latter. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  was  frank  and  honour- 
able. The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  bore  date  10th 
January  1 831 .  On  the  9 th  pf  f  ebrnafy^  I^ wd  Palmerstqn  informed 
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the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  <  that  whatever  might  be 

*  the  sentiments  or  wishes  of  his  Majesty  on  some  of  the  points 
<  embraced  in  the  award,  his  Majesty  has  not  hesitated  to  acqui- 
^  esce  in  that  decision,  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  his 

*  Majesty  considers  himself  to  have  contracted  by  the  tenns  of 

*  the  convention,  and  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  such  will  be 

*  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.** 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  ihese  expectations  were 
not  realized;  but  on  the  contrary — and  that,  m  consequence 
of  difficulties  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe^— tbb  im* 
portant  question  has  been  left  for  nine  years  in  uncertainty^ 
much  to  the  risk  and  prejudice  of  both  countries. 

The  President  had  nominated  as  American  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  Mr  Preble,  who  was  described  in  the  message  to  Con- 
gress in  December  1831,  as  being  ^^a  distinguished  citizen  of 

*  the  State  most  interested,  (Maine,)  and  who  had  been  one  of 

*  the  agents  previously  employed  for  settling  the  controversy." 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  selection  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. Had  the  British  Minister  been  a  great  proprietor  in  New 
Brunswiek,  and  had  he  already  pledged  himself  to  opinions  on 
the  subject  in  dispute — ^is  it  not  evident  that  many  obstacles 
would  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  ?  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  our  country  and  South  Britain,  could  hardly 
have  been  concluded  in  ancient  times  by  a  Percy  and  a  Doug- 
las. The  case  was  one  in  which  calmness  and  impartiality  were 
requisite  beyond  all  other  qualifications ;  the  choice  made  of  a 
plenipotentiary  who  was  rather  a  party  concerned  than  a  public 
servant,  seemed  to  exclude  both. 

The  result  was  consequently  most  unfortunate.  When  the 
award  was  signed,  Mr  Preble  did  not  even  wait  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Government;*  but  assuming  at  once  that  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  exceeded  his  authority,  he  protested 
officially  against  his  award.  The  grounds  of  objection  taken  were 
as  follows : — 

That  the  award  set  forth,  not  the  treaty^line,  but  a  conven- 
tional boundary. 

That  the  award  was  not  a  judgment,  but  a  mere  expression 
of  advice  and  of  recommendation. 

That  if  the  arbitrator  found  the  language  of  the  treaty  inap- 
plicable to  the  topography  of  the  country,  no  authority  was 
fiven  hinn  to  consider  what  practical  boundary  could  be  es(ta- 
lished.f 

*  Sir  R.  Vanghan's  Desp.  April  20,  1881. 
t  Parliainentary  Pap^s,  1838,  (p.  2.  3.) 
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We  confess  that  when  we  eomMre  these  objections  with  the 
plain  and  simple  language  of  all  the  successive  treaties,  we 
cannot  but  consider  this  protest  as  being  the  special  plea  of  an 
astute  lawyer,  rather  than  the  work  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  statesman.  The  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the 
original  reference  made  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  differs 
altogether  from  the  construction  originally  put  by  the  Governor 
of  Maine  on  the  arbitration,  which  he  construed  to  mean,  *  a 
'  submission  to  some  foreign  state  who  gkalihave  the  power  to  decide 

*  at  pleasure  on  the  toltole  subject y  and  who  will  be  under  no  absolute 

*  obligation  or  effectual  interests  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1783/ 
Mr  Gallatin  had  also  stated,  at  the  same  period,  in  language 
very  homely  but  very  conclusive,  •  that  an  umpire,  whether 
'  a  king  or  a  farmer,  rarely  decides  on  strict  principles  of  law ; 

*  he  has  always  a  bias,  if  possible,  to  split  the  difference/  *  It 
was  further  argued,  that  although  the  Government  of  the  States 
would  have  been  authorized  to  have  concluded  the  treaty  on 
the  bas]»  of  the  award,  without  asking  the  consent  of  Maine 
if  the  boundary  of  1783  were  adhered  to,  yet,  that  if  a  conven- 
tional line  were  drawn,  which  interfered,  in  anv  degree^  with  the 
territory  of  a  particular  state,  the  consent  of  that  state  must  first 
be  obtained  before  any  treaty  could  be  concluded.! 

Mr  Preble  returned  from  his  mission.  He  appears  to  have 
gone  at  once  to  the  State  of  Maine  in  place  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington. Difficulties  and  objections  arising  out  of  the  points 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  speedily  arose,  and  were  strongly 
urged.  No  person  can  doubt  but  that,  if  the  central  government 
had  been  unfettered,  this  very  alarming  controversy  would  long 
since  have  been  at  an  end. 

That  an  acquiescence  in  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  have  been  wise  and  politic  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  high  authority  for  believing.  %     ^  The  subject 

*  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  the  earnest  wish 
^  of  the  President,  that  the  award  should  be  agreed  to.  The 
'  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

<  who  reported  their  opinion  that  the  PKsident*s  views  should  be 
'  acceded  to.     A  motion  beio^  made  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds 

<  of  the  Senate  should  be  considered  necessary  for  a  final  opinion, 

<  the  views  of  the  Government  were  defeated.  I  am  sure,'  writes 
the  British  Secretary  at  Washington,  <  that  the  President  and  his 

<  Cahinet  regret  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  If,  after 


♦  Lord  Palmerston's  Despatch,  October  14,  1831. 
+  Parliamentary  Papers,  1888,  (rol.  89,  p.  8.)|  >^^ 
X  Despatch  from  C.  Baokheadi  Esq.,  ISth  July  1832. 
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more  ihan  eighteen  months  for  consideration,  General  Jackson, 
Mr  Van  Buren,  Mr  Livingston,  Mr  Forsyth,  and  Mr  Maclean, 
were  all  desirous  that  America  should  come  to  the  very  decision 
taken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  within  a  month  after  the  rejection 
of  the  award,  it  cannot  be  well  suggested  that  the  proposals  of 
England  were  unreasonable,  or,  that  her  conduct  can  give  any 
just  ground  for  complaint* 

Negotiations  were  renewed  by  desire  of  the  Senate ;  and  here, 
as  on  former  occasions,  we  can  see  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
diplomatic  papers  which  does  not  prove  the  sincere  desire  of  Eng- 
land that  the  question  should  be  adjusted,  and  that  in  a  manner 
the  most  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.     In 
a  state  paper  of  the  highest  ability,  addressed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  Sir  C.  Vaughan  in  December  1833,  the  attention  of  the 
American  Ok>vernment  is  called  to  the  fact,  that,  out  of  three 
points  at  issue,  two  had  been  actually  decided  by  the  award  on 
the  strict  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Lord  Palmerston  proposed, 
as  no  doubt  existed  on  these  points,  that  they  should  be  adopted 
by  both  states ;  and  he  proposed  further,  that  on  the  third  ques* 
tion,  which  was  still  at  issue,  measures  should  be  taken  to  disco- 
ver a  line  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  approaching  to 
the  intentions  of  its  framers.  This,  too,  was  unfortunately  declined. 
Had  the  proposal  been  accepted,  the  points  of  controversy  would 
have  been  lessened,  and  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
would  have  been  greatly  facilitated.     The  two  points  remaining 
at  issue,  (for,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ascertained,)  are,  what  are  the  actual  rivets  and  the 
actttcd  fUghbuids  meant  by  the  treaty.     I^ord  Palmerston  made 
repeated  attempts  to  establish  definitions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  would  hare  led  to  a  solution  of  the  dispute ;  but  here, 
•    again,  he  was  unable  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  Washington. 

We  have  not  entered  into  this  long  detail  without  a  strong 
sense  of  its  importance.  The  language  most  unwisely  used  iti 
some  American  public  documents  has  been  so  violent,  that  w^ 
wish,  by  a  reference  to  affew  simple  and  undeniable  factsi  to  prove 
to  our  American  friends,  as  well  as  to  our  British  readers,  ihtit 
there  has  been  manifested,  throughout  the  whole  of  Lord  Phi- 
merston's  negotiations,  the  most  earnest  desire  to  avoid  all  pre- 
tensions that  could  justly  be  objected  to,  or  that  eould  rouse 
anjr  fatse  feelings  of  national  pride.  Yet  the  claims  of  England 
are  designated  by  the  Governor  of  Maine,  (April  30,  1837,) 
<  arrogant,  extravagant,  and  baseless.*     It  is  asked,  in  the  same 


*  Despatch  from  C.  Bankbead,  Esq.,  28th  Joly  1832. 
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document,  *  Low  long  the  people  of  Maine  are  to  be  trampled 

*  down  by  a  foreign  people. '  The  conduct  of  this  country  is 
described,  in  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  i^  *  the 

*  existing  causes  of  the  anxiety  of  Maine,  and  of  the  cupidity 
'  of  England;'  and  so  late  as  January  1840,  Governor  Fairfield 
announces,  in  his  message  to  the  State  legislature,  that  ^  the 
'  pretence  of  claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain  to   the  disputed 

*  territory  is  palpably  unfounded  and  unjust.*  We  cannot  but 
hope  that,  to  any  person  who  will  attentively  consider  the  official 
correspondence,  it  will  appear  that  these  unmeasured  reproaches 
are  something  more  than  exaggerations ;  and  that  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  of  the  southern  States, 
will  feel  some  degree  of  mistrust,  when  the  cause  of  the  border 
State  is  pleaded  with  such  intemperate  violence. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  this  question  is  left,  has  led  to  the  most 
formidable  dangers.  The  two  Governments,  of  Washington  and  of 
London,  have  to  the  utmost  endeavoured  to  enforce  such  a  neutra* 
lity  within  the  disputed  territory  as  might  avert  collision.  But  this 
has  been  scarcely  possible.  We  shall  not  drag  our  readers  through 
the  events  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  have  been  alternate  charges  of  intrusion  and  of  aggres- 
sion made  by  Maine  and  by  New  Brunswick.  Attempts  nave 
been  made  to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  to  claim  authority;  pub« 
lie  officers  have  endeavoured  to  take  a  census,  and  have  been 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  peace  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  repeatedly  put  at  hazard  by  the  im- 
prudent acts  of  a  few  hot-headed  border  speculators  or  enthusiasts. 
In  all  these  transactions,  however,  it  appears  that  the  central 
Government  of  America  has  acted  with  prudence  and  with  good 
faith.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  federal  Government, 
with  many  undeniable  advantages,  cannot  possess  the  strength  or 
restraining  authority  of  a  Ministry.  *  Le  plus  funeste  de  tons 
<  les  vices  que  je  regarde  conune  inherent  en  syst^me  federal, 

*  c'est  la  faiblesse  relative  du  gouvernement  de  V  Union.'  Such 
are  the  observations  of  M.  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  modern  European  travellers  in  America.  His 
statement  never  received  more  striking  illustrations  than  it 
has  done,  of  late,  in  the  proceedings  along  the  Canadian  fron- 
tiers, and  in  the  disputed  territory  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

To  America,  these  transacUons  must  read  the  useful  lesson  of 
mistrust  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  its  bor- 
der population.  Whilst  firm  in  their  resolve  that  the  people  of 
Maine  should  not  suflfer  any  wrong,  the  United  States  should  be 
equally  resolute  to  prevent  them  from  committing  injustice. 
Above  dX\f  the  great  Americim  community  should  reject  those 
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counsels  which  may  lead  to  war.  A  lesson  will  also  be  read 
usefnlly  to  England  bv  the  same  events.  They  miist  learn  to 
discriminate  between  tne  imprudent  acts  and  unreasonable  com* 
plaints  of  a  few  borderers,  and  the  feelings  and  determinatioDS  of 
a  great  people.  Nequissimam  pacem  jusHsMmo  heUo  antefero^ 
is  an  admission  which  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  is 
called  upon  to  make ;  but  each  should  be  prepared  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  any  sacrifice  which  does  not  compromise  national 
honour  and  independence  should  be  made,  in  order  to  avert  that 
worst  of  all  calamities  to  England,  to  America,  and  to  the  civil- 
ized world — a  contest  between  two  kindred  nations.  If  Ame« 
rican  cities  along  the  coast  were  attacked  by  our  fleets ;  if  Cana* 
dian  insurgents  were  aided  by  border  sympathiiers ;  if  the  fom^i- 
dable  danger  which  results  from  a  slave  population  of  two  mil* 
lion  were  hurried  to  a  crisis;  if  the  trade  of  both  countries  were 
forcibly  interrupted — it  would  be  but  a  slight  compensation,  and 
it  would  be  no  excuse,  to  either  party,  if  the  result  were  to  secure 
the  possession  of  a  g^ven  number  of  square  miles,  north  or  sooth 
of  the  river  St  John,  and  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  boun- 
dary contended  for  by  one  or  other  of  the  disputants.  Bot-we 
fo  farther ;  for  we  much  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  state  of 
faine,  or  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  would  be  to  either 
country  an  equivalent  for  the  jealousy  and  the  hatred,  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  property  and  the  check  to  all  improvement, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  war. 

If  this  calamity  has,  as  yet,  been  fortunately  averted,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  much  is  owing  to  the  good  sense  and  di»> 
cretion  manifested  by  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
General  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  good  feeling  manifested  on  both 
sides  in  this  military  correspondence,  which  contrasts  most  favour- 
ably with  the  more  polemical  tone  of  the  documents  proceeding 
from  too  many  of  the  civil  authorities.  Very  just  and  impressive 
are  the  observations  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  in  his  despatch 
to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  May  16,  1839 : — *  The  correspondence 

<  between  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  honourable  alike  to 

<  you  and  to  him.     It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  feelings  of 

*  personal  esteem  which  were  established  between  General  Scott 

*  and  yourself,  when  formerly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field, 

<  should,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  have  enabled  you  both 

*  to  concur  in  averting  from  your  respective  countries  all  the 

*  horrors  of  war.* 

The  peace  of  the  American  continent  should,  however,  rest  on 
a  firmer  foundation  than  the  personal  character  of  any  two  men, 
however  discreet  and  generous.  The  President,  in  his  message 
of  1837,  stated  *  that  time  has  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs, 
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*  in  which  the  true  interests  of  both  countriep^  imperatively  re* 
'  quire  that  the  question  shall  be  set  at  rest.'  This  is  still  more 
true  in  1840  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  this  message.  That  the 
territory  in  dispute  can  be  of  no  real  importance  to  Maine  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  is  evident  from  the  readiness  manifested 
in  1832  to  make  the  cession  to  the  general  government,  on 
obtaining  a  pecuniary  indemnity.  To  England,  it  is  not  for 
10,000  square  miles  of  territory  that  the  controversy  is  main- 
taibed,  but  to  secure  freedom  of  intercourse  between  Fredricton 
and  Quebec.  This  is  a  national  objectto  us  ;  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant object  to  America  also ;  for  if  the  adjustment  is  not  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  future  causes  of  dissension  must 
arise.  The  proceedings  now  to  be  taken,  ought  to  be  final ;  and 
if  it  be  requisite,  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Maine  should 
unite  to  give  the  central  government  full  authority  to  negotiate 
and  to  conclude.  Some  expectation  of  this  kind  was  held  out  so 
long  back  as  in  Mr  Livingston's-  letter  of  the  21st  July  1832, 
when  he  stated  that  the  '  means  might  probably  be  found  of  avoid- 
^  ing  the  constitutional  difficulty  ;  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose 

*  being  opened  between  the  United  States  and  Maine.*  If  it  be 
possible  to  trace  the  treaty  line,  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  ;  for 
the  boundary  of  the  treaty  cannot  involve  the  cession  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Maine,  and  the  consent  of  that  state  will  not 
be  requisite.  We  earnestly  trust  and  believe,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  that  this  treaty  line  may  be  found.  !U>rd  Palmer^ 
ston  has  employed  two  most  able  and  scientific  men,  Mr  Feather- 
stonhaughand  Mr  Mudge,  to  survey  and  examine  the  state  of  the 
disputed  territory.  They  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  a  line  of 
highlands  does  exist,  agreeing  with  the  language  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris ;  and  that  there  does  not  exist,  within  the  dispute(l  territory, 
any  other  line  of  highlands  complying  with  thes^  conditions.  Their 
Report  will  negative  most  conclusively  the  American  line ;  as  it  is 
demonstrable  to  be  physically  impossible  to  connect  that  liujC 
with  the  north-westermost  head  of  the  Connecticut.  If  these 
facts  be  as  stated,  (and  the  characters  of  the  Commissioners  em- 
ployed make  us  place  every  confidence  in  their  opinion,)  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is,  that  their  evidence^  together  with  any 
which  may  be  oficred  in  refutation  of  it,  should  be  submitted  to 
some  impartial  tribunal,  by  whose  decision  all  parties  should  be 
pledged  irrevocably  to  abide.  That  this  course  will  lead  to  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  we  are  sufl^ciently  sang^ne  to 
expect ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  confident,  that  if  either  of  the 
contending  powers  were  to  force  a  war,  for  a  cause,  compared 
with  which  the  Secchia  Rapita  itself  would  appear  a  justifying 
ground  of  hostilities,  the  crime  of  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be 
greater  than  its  absurdity ; — it  would  excite  not  only  the  con- 
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demnation  but  the  ridicule  of  all  the  loren  of  peaoe  and  freedom 
upon,  earth. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon 
this  subject.  We  hope  that  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  mak-i- 
ing  it  intelligible  to  our  readers^  but  that  we  have  shown  that 
the  British  Minister  has  acted  with  prudence  and  discretion  ; 
and  that  no  effort  has  been  omitted,  on  his  part,  that  would  hare 
brought  to  a  termination  a  dispute  trivial  in  itself,  but  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain  longer  unsettled,  may  lead  to  the  most  for- 
midable calamities. 

Wq  fear  we  may  have  outrun  the  patience  of  our  readers ; 
but  they  will  excuse  us  when  they  consider  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  we  have  undertaken  to  discnss. 
Many  subjects  remain  to  which  we  should  gladly  have  called  their 
attention.  For  instance,  we  should  have  wished  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Some  modern  travellers 
have  returned  from  E^ypt,  filled  with  the  most  romantic  notions 
of  the  truth,  honour,  justice,  and  humanity  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
They  tell  us  of  his  great '  moral  influence'  * — they  speak  of  his 
wonderful  power  over  the  ^sympathies  of  the  population' — 
of  the  ^  love  of  improvement,  and  desire  to  introduce  the  arts 
*  and  knowledge  of  civilized  Europe,'  which  have  gained  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  enlightened  people.  We  cannot  but  con- 
sider all  this  as  somewhat  enthusiastic,  and  as  partaking  rather 
more  of  the  fervour  of  an  antiquary  in  describing  a  newly>disco* 
vered  curiosity,  than  the  calm  impartiality  of  a  philosophic 
observer.  Mohammed  Ali  is  undoubtedly  a  very  surprising 
man  ;  but  we  should  as  soon  call  him  a  Christian^  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  philanthropist.  His  empire  depends  upon  some  stronger  pro* 
tection  than  ^  sympathy  and  moral  influence.'  But  it  must  suffice 
us  for  the  present  to  say,  that  when  we  look  back  at  the  difficul- 
ties in  Belgium  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  overcome,  we  feel 
a  confident  expectation  that  equal  success  will  attend  our  diplo- 
macy in  the  Levant. 

It  would  have  amused  us  also  to  have  devoted  a  paragraph  to 
the  episode  of  the  ^  sulphur  monopoly,'  respecting  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  seems  to  have  adopted,  alternately,  the  arguments 
for  war  and  peace  of  Milton's  *  Moloch  and  Belial,' — names 
which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  brimstone  question. 
Our  relations  with  China  might  also  have  required  some  notice ; 
but  we  do  not  touch  upon  that  subject  for  sundry  t^asons; 
among  which  not  the  least  important  is  the  recollection  of  the 


^  Three  Letters  on  the  Policy  of  England  towards  the  Porte  and  Mo« 
hammed  Ali.     London,  1840,  (pp.  4»  5,  7.) 
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*  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  *  inflicted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons — a  blow  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
achieved  by  other  and  weaker  arms. 

The  attacks  on  Lord  Palmerston  respecting  Buenos  Ayre§^a^e 
*but  the  repetition  of  similar  charges  made  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  that  case,  our  interposition  not  only  put  an  end 
to  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  but  proved  the  weight  justly  due, 
to  our  mediation,  and  became  an  additional  tie  between  us  and  the 
government  of  France. 

We  now  clos^  our  review  of  the  state  of  our  Foreign  affairs, 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
possess  information  or  authority  beyond  what  the  official  docu- 
ments presented  to  Parliament  place  at  the  command  of  the 
whole  public.  But,  from  that  evidence,  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  abroad ;  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
increased,  and  multiplied,  by  the  conduct  of  a  most  unscrupulous 
opposition  at  home  ;  that  his  policy  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  Belgium,  succeeded  in  the  Peninsula ;  that  peace  has  been  pre- 
served ;  that  the  mediation  of  England  has  been  accepted  and  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  our  allies,  and  of  the  world  ;  that  com- 
mercial treaties  of  no  ordinary  importance  have  been  concluded  ; 
and  that  a  foundation  for  the  settlement  of  the  ^  Boundary  Ques- 

*  tion'  has  been  laid.  Great  and  vigorous  measures  have  been 
adopted  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Slave  Trade ; — and  when  ener- 
getic efforts  were  required  for  the  protection  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire, the  military  resources  of  the  country  were  put  forth  on  a 
scale,  and  with  a  promptitude  unsurpassed  in  our  national  his- 
tory. We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  mistatements  or  exag- 
gerations ;  and  while  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  gain 
Tory  converts  on  behalf  of  principles  of  foreign  policy  which  have 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  we  await  with  confidence  the  favourable  judgment 
which  we  are  convinced  will  be  pronounced  by  that  large  and  im- 
portant Class,  throughout  the  world,  who  are  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
but  no  less  the  lovers  of  orders 
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By  James  Wilson,  and  by  the  Author  of  *  the  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code,' 
post  Svo.    Cloth.     ]0s,  6d. 

The  Book  of  Archery.  By  G.  A.  Hansard.  With  Illustrations.  8ro. 
1/.  1  Is.  6d.     India  Proofs.     3/.  3s. 

Tables  of  the  Value  of  Dollars  in  Sterling.   By  S.  J.  Jones.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Northern  Angler.     By  John  Kirkbridge.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition. 
1  vol.     Svo.     2  Is. 

The  Akcar  Coursing  Calendar.     12mo.     5s. 

Preston's  Illustrations  of  Masonry.  By  George  Oliver.  Fifteenth 
Edition.     12mo.     9s. 

History  of  Slavery.     By  E.  Copley.     Second  Edition.     12mo.    6s. 

The  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned ;  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 
By  Sir  P.  H,  Fleetwood,  Bart.     Post  Svo.     78.  6d. 

The  Witch,  or  a  Picture  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  From  the  Spanish. 
Foolscap.    78. 

Poems,  Tales,  and  Essays.    By  S.  C.  Hooley.    Foolscap.    48. 

Watson's  General  Telegraphic  List  of  Ships'  Names.     18mo.  Ss.  66. 

M'Derment's  Farmer's  Ready  Reckoner.     12mo.    5s. 

Tendency  to  Association  in  Mankind.  •  By  J.  Dunlop.     12mo.    5s. 

History  of  the  Celtic  Language.     By  L.  Maclean.     12mo.    6s. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports.  By  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq. 
1  large  vol.    Svo.    50s. 
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The  Rer.  Sydney  Smith's  Works.  Second  Editioii.  4  yob.  ia  S. 
With  a  Portrait,  368. 

New  and  General  Notation  for  Life  Contmgenctes.  By  P.  Hardy. 
8to«    58. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Acconnts ;  Mercantile!  Privatei  and  Official. 
By  J.  P.  Cory.    8ro.    Ss. 

The  Book  of  Aphorisms.  By  Dr  Macnieh.  Second  Edition.  18mo. 
28.  6d. 

The  Anatomy  of  Dmnkenness.  By  Dr  Macnish.  Eight  Edition 
ISmo.    28. 6d. 

M<Calloch*8  Commercial  Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Corrected  to 
1840.    \  large  toI.    8ro.     50s. 

Akerman's  Numismatic  Manual.    8vo.     21  St 

Lectures  on  Locke,  or  the  Principles  of  Logic    8yo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamh.     1  vol.  medium  8to.     IGs. 

Miscellanies  of  Literature.    By  J.  D'Israeli.     1  Tol.  medium  8?o. 

188. 

J.  Hannam's  Look  at  Literature.     12mo.    2s. 

The  Obligations  of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England.  By  Caro- 
line A.  Halsted.  Post  8to.    Ss. 

Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett's  Sermons  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Vol.  II. 
Post  8?o.    7s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Malacology,  or  Shells  and  Shell-Fbh.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fools** 
cap,  6s. 

Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library.  Vol.  27..-..FisheS|  their  Structure, 
and  Economical  Uses.  •  Foolscap,  Gs. 

J.  C.  Bellamy's  Natural  History  of  South-Devon.     Post  8ro.  128. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classification  of  Insects.  By  J.  O 
Westwood.    2  yoIs.  8to.     2/.  Ts.  Od. 

The  Yonnff  Conchologist's  Book  of  Species.  By  S.  Hanley.   12mo.  88. 

Royle's  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  2  vols.  Im- 
perial 4to.     11/.  Us.  Od. 

W.  Macgillivray's  History  of  British  Birds.    Vol.  III.     Svo.    248. 

Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XVIII.  Part 
8.    4to.    2/.28.0d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tables  of  Six-Figure  Logarithms.  Superintended  by  Richard  Farley, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCBS. 

Jack  Ashore.  By  the  author  of  <<  Rattlin  the  Reefer.'*  3  vols,  post 
8?o.     Rlls.Gd. 

The  Guiding  Star;  and  other  Tales.     ISmo.    Ss, 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Military  Life.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  S  vols, 
post  870.    21 8. 

Jack  Sheppard.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.    New  Edition.    8ro.     IGs. 

Indian  Life,  a  Tale  of  the  Camatic.  By  Mrs  C.  Hanley.  3  rols. 
postSvo.    1/.  lis.  6d. 
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StanisUqB  of  Cracow»  hq  Historical  Talo.     By  8.  B.  GnoroirskL 
Post  8vo.     68. 

Jepbthah  I  or  the  Maid  of  Gilead,  a  Tale.     Foolecap.    Ss.  dd. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience,  a  Narrative.    By  Mrs  Q.  Kennedy.     IVvt 
Bf  Of    7s.  6d, 

Gerald,  a  Tale  of  Conscience.  By  G.  Lowtfaer.  fi  vols,  post  8vo.    lis. 

Arnndeli  a  Tale  of  the  Freaeh  Revolution.  By  Sir  F.  Vinoa&t.  9  vok 
post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6(i. 

Felix  de  Lisle,  fm  Autobiography.     Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

Woman  and  her  Master.     By  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols,  post  6v«k    Sis. 

Pli^yipg  Abont )  or  Theatrical  Anecdotes  and  Adventures.     By  B.  £. 
Hill.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

Fere  La  Chaise ;  or  The  Confessor.    Edited  by  G.  Stophona,  Esq. 
S  vols,  post  Bvo.    849, 

I'recept   fmd   Praotioe.     By  T.   Hooke»   Esq.     3  vols,  post  Sve, 
Ulls,6d. 

Miss  Aylmer ;  or  the  Maid's  Husband.   3  vols,  post  Svo.   IL  lis.  64. 

Amasement  in  High  Life.     Post  dvo.     10s.  6d. 

Rivalry.     By  Henry  Milton,  Esq.    3  vols  post.  8vo.     1/.  lis.  Oct. 

The  Orphan  of  Nepanl,  a  Tale  of  Hindustan.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Hawkwood,  a  Romance  of  Italy.    3  vols,  poat  8vo.     1^  11a.  6d. 

Life  of  Jonathan  Wild.     By  Fielding.     Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Belief  and  Unbelief,  a  Tale  for  the  Sceptical.     By  J.  Feam.    IBmo. 
Ss.6d. 

The  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Maid  of  Corinth.   3  vols,  poet  Sfo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Penmanship  for  Young  Ladies ;  Letters  in  French,  English,  and  Italiai, 
4>to.    58. 

Robinson  Crusoe  illustrated.     By  Grandville.    Svo.     15t, 

Ingliston.     By  Grace  Webster.     Post  Svo.     10s,  6d. 

The  Interdict,  a  Novel.     3  vols,  poat  8vo.     U.  Us.  6d. 

The  School-Girl  in  France,  a  Narrative  addressed  to  Christian  Pmreotr. 
Foolscap.    Gs. 

Ernestine,  or  the  Child  of  Mystery,    8  vols,  post  Svo.     U,  11b«  6d. 

Timon,  but  not  of  Athens.     2  vols,  post  8?o.     21s. 

The  Quiet  Husband.     By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.     3  vota.  pott  8vtt. 
Sis.  6d. 

Emily;  or  the  Countess  of  Rosendale.     By  Mrs  Maberly.     8  vole, 
post  Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Rev.  F,  E.  Paget  8  Tales  of  the  Village.     Foolscap.    Ss. 

Stephen  Dugard.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  Five  Knigbte  ol  St 
Albans.     3  vols,  post  Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Banker  Lord,  a  Novel.     3  vols,  post  Svo.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

Michael  Kemp.     Sixth  Edition.     Foolscap.     4s. 

The  Prelate.     By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     81«. 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country  Manners.     12mo.    4e. 

Greyslaer,  a  Romance  of  the  Mohawk.     By  C.  F.  Hoffman.     9  vole, 
post  8?o.     IL  lis.  6d. 

The  Arabs  in  Spain^  an  Historical  Narrative.    2  vols,  poat  8to«    18s. 
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POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Sir  Elwyn,  a  Tragedy.     12mo.     28. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes.     By  J.  Prendeville.    Bvo.     128. 

Hakon  Jar),  a  Tragedy,  from  the  Danish  and  other  Poems.   12ino.  5s. 

A  Volame  of  Lyrics.     By  Mrs  C.  Baron- Wilson.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Poems.    By  J.  Westwood.    Svo.    6s. 

Poems,  chiefly  Dramatic.     EUlited  by  T.  Hill — Lowe.     12mo.    6s. 

Gregory  VII.,  a  Tragedy.    By  R.  H.  Home,    8?o.    5s. 

The  Loss  of  the  Tigris,  a  Poem.     By  H.  Richardson.    8vo.    4p8.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  8chiller  explained.    By  E.  Back.     12mo«    48.  fiU, 

Hyacinth  ;  and  Lyrics.     By  J.  Middleton.     12mo.     28. 

Joan  of  Arc,  a  Play.     By  Mrs  J.  A.  Sargant.    8^0.    4s, 

Christ  and  Antichrist,  a  Poem.     By  a  Layman.     12mo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Pulpit  Help  to  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radcliffe.  18mo.  Ss. 

The  Book  of  Illustrations,  or  Scripture  Traths  exhibited  by  the  aid  of 
Similes.    By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Salter.    8vo.     lOs.  6d, 

The  Poetry  of  the  Passions.     18mo.     58. 

Massinger's  Plays,  with  Notes.  By  Gifford.  Third  Edition.  8vd. 
13s. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    2  vols,  medium.     8vo.  40s. 

Poems.     By  W.  H.  Leatham.     Post  Bvo.     lOs.  6d. 

Solitary  Moments,  Poems.     By  E.  Hoare.     Foolscap.    4s,  6d. 

Supplement  to  Ker*8  Nursery  Rhymes,     12mo.    6s. 

Church  and  State,  a  Poem.     By  Civis.     12mo.     49. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature.  Third  Edition.  Fool- 
scap.   6s. 

The  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton.    8vo.    128. 

The  Stage,  both  before  and  behind  the  Curtain.  By  Alfred  Bunn.  3 
vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Paradiso  of  Dante  translated.     By  J.  C.  Wright.    8vo.     15s. 

Sonnets  in  the  Italian  Style.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Pulling.  Foolscap.  58. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Fluctuations  of  Currency,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  referable  to 
the  Corn  ^Laws.     By  J.  Wilson.     8vo.    5s. 

Report*  of  the  Foor-I^w  Commissioners,  on  the  Continuance  of  the 
Commission.     8vo.     4s. 

Democracy  in  America.  By  A,  De  Tocqaeville,  Vols.  HI  and  IV. 
8vo.     28s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.     By  Wm.  Atkinson.     8vo.     8s, 

The  Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India,  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  T.  F.  Buxton.     By  W.  Adam.     Post  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Be  Not  Deceived.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 
Sketches  in  Divinity.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Grant.     8vo.     128. 
Plain  Sermons,  Preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.    By  the  Rev, 
F.F.Clark.    12mo.    6s. 
Romish  Misquotations.    By  the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  Pope.     8vo.    9s.  6d, 
Inward  Revival.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 
Sacred  Narrative. '  By  R.  Kinniburgh,    Square.    2s. 
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Original  Hymns  on  Scripture  Texts,  and  other  Poems.  FooUcap.  3*. 
Sermons  Preadiecl  at  Stonehouse.     By  J.  Cooper.     Foolscap.     3s. 
Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England.   By  the  Rer,  H.  M»NeiIe.    8to. 

68. 

Early  Piety.    24to.     28. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crossthwaite.  12ido. 
78.  6d. 

The  Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rer.  J.  C.  Hare. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Pre-Millenial  Advent.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Burgh.    12mo.    28.  6d. 

An  Offering  to  Invalids  (Prayers,  &c.)     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Anthems.     By  W.  Marshall.    Foolscap.     28.  M. 

The  Old  Paths.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt.     12mo.     5s. 

Liturgia  Domestica.     18mo.     ds. ;  or  with  Psalms,  4s. 

Tlie  Church  in  the  World.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

Romanism  as  it  Rules  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  M.  0*SuIHvan  and 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  M*Ghee.    2  vols.  8vo.     24s. 

The  New  Testament,  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Griesbacfa.  By 
Samuel  Sharpe.     I2mo.    7s.  6d. 

Annals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     12ino. 

58. 

The  Rev.  Dr  M^Caul's  Plain  Sermons.     12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  of  Ilford.  By  G.  Pritchard.  I2nio. 
Ss. 

Rev.  E.  Churton's  Early  English  Church.    Foolscap.    4s  6d. 

Rev.  G.  Crabbe's  Outline  of  a  System  of  Natural  Theology.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Dr  Tatham's  Bampton  Lectures — The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Tmtb. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     21s. 

Illustrations  of  Doctrine  of  Church  of  England.     Foolscap.     59. 

Bishop  Cosin's  History  of  Popish  Transubstantiation.  New  Edition. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.     I2mo.     6s. 

Continental  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hartley.     12mo.    Sn, 

Mrs  Stevens's  Course  of  Family  Prayer.     12mo.    3s. 

Notes  on  the  Romans.     By  Albert  Barnes.     Post  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

History  of  Providence.     By  Alex.  Carson.     Foolscap.    5s. 

Liturgy,  Episcopacy,  and  Church  Ritual.  By  Dr  W.  Laud.  1  Stno. 
Ss.  6d. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Sandford's  Letter  to  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Spencer  respectiog 
his  Conversion.     12mo.    4*s. 

Notes  and  Recollections  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Breay 
12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Lecturea  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.     I2mo.    4^. 

Dialogue  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  English  Protestant.  By  M. 
Poole.     New  Edition.     l2mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bingham's  Whole  Works.     9  vols.    8vo,     5/.  8s. 

Stillingfleet*8  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches.  New  Edition. 
8vo.    98.  (>d. 

O.  Winslow's  View  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     18mo.    38.  6d. 
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Narrative  of  the  Persecation  of  the  Chriatians  at  Madagascar.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Freeman  and  Rev.  D.  Johns.     12mo.    68. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Jenkyn. 
Revised  and  corrected  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman,    Royal  8vo.     10s.  6(1. 

Butler's  Analogy.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Bushby.    8vo.    6s. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  By 
r^.  Ranke.     Translated  by  S.  Austin.     3  vols.     8vo.     368. 

Burnet's  Pastoral  Care.  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dale.  Fools- 
cap.   4s. 

Letters  on  Socinianism.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Best.    Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  at  Valparaiso.     By  J.  Rowlandson.     12mo.     7s. 

The  Churchman's  Manual  of  Baptism.  By  C.  E.  Kennaway.  12mo. 
3*.  6d. 

Rev.  L.  Gaussen  (of  Geneva)  on  the  Prophet  Daniel.     12mo.    5s. 

The  Pattern  of  Prayer.     By  David  Duncan.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Triplicity;  Short  Essays  combating  Anti-Trinitarianism.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.     16s. 

Twenty-five  Letters  hitherto  unpublished  of  the  Rev.  J.  Newton. 
Idmo.     Is.  6d. 

Christian  Gent's  Daily  Walk.  By  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  Bart.  Fools- 
cap.    3b.  6d. 

Dr  J.  Racket's  Christian  Consolations.  New  Edition.  Foolscap. 
2h. 

The  Psalter  pointed  for  Chanting.     32mo.     2s.  6d. 

Pictures  of  Religion  and  Religious  Truth.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Episcopacy  vindicated  against  Dr  Wiseman.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer. 
Post  8vo.     68. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  By  D.  D.  Scott. 
12mo.     6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.     By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Miles.     12mo. 

Spanheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wright. 
8vo.     128. 

Cochrane's  Library  of  Scottish  Divines^-Rev.  H.  Binning**  Works. 
\o\.  III.     Foolscap.     5s. 

Sermons  by  Thirty-nine  Living  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Svo.     16s. 

Rev.  G.  Thompson's  Short  Sermons.     Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

The  New  Commandment,  or  the  Christian  Test.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topography  of  Maidstone  and  its  Environs.     18mo.     3s.  6d. 

Fuller  s  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
12s. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  T. 
Brettell.     12mo.     6s. 

Picture  of  New  York.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Memorials  of  South  Africa.    By  B.  Shaw.     6vo.     78. 
Sermons.    By  H.  E.  Head.    8va.     lOs.  6d. 
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The  Morea.    By  A.  6.  Cochrane.    Post  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Tour  through  the  Aastraltan  Colonies.     By  A.  Russell.     12mci.    5i. 

Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  or  the  Western  Circuit.  By  C.  Sinclair. 
Post  8vo.     Ss. 

Tourist's  Guide  from  London  to  Paris.  By  J.  Tourrier.  IBoio. 
2s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage  round  the  Globe.    By  F.  D.  Bennett. 

2  vols.  8to.    288. 

China  and  its  Resources.     By  R.  Mudie.     Foolscapi  with  a  Map, 

3  s.  6d.,  or  Coloured,  4s. 

Visit  to  Ghuzni,  Kabul,  &c.    By  G.  T.  Vigne,  Esq.    8to. 
Illustrations.    21s. 

Maritime  Discorery  and  Christian  Missions.  By  J.  Campbell.  8ro. 
12s. 

Letters  on  India.    By  the  Rer.  W.  Bnvers.    12mo.    5s. 

The  Sportsman  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,    2  vols,  post  8?o»     18s. 

Buchanan's  Christian  Researches.     New  Edition,     12mo.    Ss. 

Nicholson's  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide.  New  Edition.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Nicholson.     Second  Edition.    8ro.    20s. 

Ford's  Guide  to  the  Lakes.     New  Edition.     Foolscap. 

Three  Years'  Residence  in  Canada,  from  1837  to  1839.  By  T.  R. 
Plreston.     2  Tols.  post  8vo.     2 Is. 

A  Description  of  Britbh  Guiana.     By  R.  H.  Schomburk.    8vo.    5s. 
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A 

ArrGBAinsrJNf  review  of  works  on,  327.    See  Indian  Britisk, 

American  NacVt  biatory  of,  120 — gallant  condact  of  its  officers  and  i 
during  the  l^poHtan  War,  131.     See  iVaey. 

Arioito  founded  his  Orlando  Fnrioso  on  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boi- 
ardo,  385,  386— spirit  of  his  poetry,  387-389— style  of,  389,  390. 

Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  very  imperfectly  known,  396  —  fall  of 
records  of  past  greatness,  S97-399  —  omissions  made  by  trairollers, 
401— ancient  roadways,  400,  401  —  Smyrna,  401,402 — Abbos  i« 
Mysia,  403 — intervening  country  between  Mysia  and  BithyBia,  40S, 
404 — province  of  Bithynia,  40^  405 — Nicea,  405 — sculptured  rock 
of  Yasilichia,  406— Sagalassus,  i6. — Selge,  407— ^Perga,  408  — Xan- 
thus,  408,  409— Tlos,  409,  410. 

Auckland  J  Lord,  his  Indian  policy,  332 — address  to,  from  HiodiKM  of 
Calcutta,  336 — promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  hia  view*  iiave 
been  carried  out,  353. 

Ausiriat  trade  with,  before  and  after  the  treaty,  569. 

Australia^  colonization  of,  517-534.    See  Colonization^ 

B 

Seniinckf  I^rd  William,  his  Indian  policy,  d32« 

BoddingtonSf  Mrs,  Poems — truth  and  felicity  with  which  her  prose 
writings  are  characterised,  171,  172 — extracts  from  them,  172-174 — 
her  poetry  not  so  good  as  her  prose,  neither  does  it  ^play  a  bigh 
imagination,  174 — quotations,  175-178»her  attempts  at  song  writing 
not  successful,  178. 

SoiardOf  author  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  381,  382 — Ranke's  cridciaoi 
of,  d82»385 — resemblance  between  and  Ariosto,  385,  386 — his  writ- 
ings not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country,  386, 887. 

Bolinghroke,  Lord — ^his  name  ranks  among  the  highest  as^  statesman  and 
orator,  203-205 — his  classical  and  literary  acquirements  most  exten* 
sive,  205 — ^profonnd  moralist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  mind,  205-*~the  models  on  which  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  style,  206-208 — passages  quoted  from  his  works,  to  illoa- 
trate  his  oratorical  powers,  208,  209 — appearance  and  manner  when 
speaking,  209, 210 — character  as  a  public  man  considered,  210, 21 1 — 
used  all  his  influence  to  restore  the  Stnart  family,  21 1, 212 — impeached, 
and  fled  to  France,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pre- 
tender, 212,  218 — his  principles  and  conduct  examined,  213,  216 — 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  216 — his  <idea  of  a  Patriot  King,'  216- 
227^the  private  life  and  personal  qualities  of,  considered,  217-219. 
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Boundary  line  between  the  Canadas  and  Untied  States^  583-592.  See 
United  States. 

Britain^  Great — foreign  policy  of,  545— careless  indifference  manifested 
by  the  British  public  towards  foreign  affairs,  ib. — attributed  to  con- 
tracted education,  and  to  a  spirit  of  reserve  and  pride  in  the  national 
character,  545-^47 — Parliamentary  proceedings  conducted  with  ex« 
treme  party  spirit,  547 — state  of  European  affairs  in  1830  at  accession 
of  Earl  Grey's  government,  548, 551,  and  553 — position  and  character 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  548— policy  of  Mr  Canning,  548-550 — Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  550,  551 — alliance  with  France,  553- 
555 — settlement  of  Belgium,  555, 556^-confidence  of  the  great  £uro« 
pean  powers  in  Grey's  administration,  556,  557-— policy  of  the  Tory 
party,  557 — happy  iiiflnence  of  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  on  foreigners 
558,  559-— course  pursued  by  the  Melbourne  administration  and  by 
the  Tories  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  559 — Quadruple 
treaty  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  560,  561 — 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  legion  raised  in  England  considered,  561- 
567-— commercial  treaties:  that  with  Austria,  567-569 — Prussian 
League :  benefidal  influence  of^  570-576 — British  trade  with,  574— 
treaties  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  576-578— 
our  relations  with  the  United  States :  Boundary  question,  578,  579^ 
and  583-592 — influence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  colonies,  579,  580—- 
export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  581,  582  -—  mutual 
ties  and  advantages  which  united  the  States  and  this  country,  582 — 
affairs  of  the  East,  592— our  relations  with  China,  592,  593---Buenos 
Ayres,  593. 

British  Navy^  history  of  the,  120  —  difficulties  it  lay  under  during  the 
war  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  man  the  vessels, 
139,  140.     See  Navy. 

C 

Canning — foreign  policy  of,  549-550. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  French  Revolution,  411— style  of,  411,  412 — 
modes  of  discussing  the  French  Revolution,  412-415— ^nerits  of  his 
writings,  that  they  are  suggestive,  415,  416— his  theory  that  hunger 
is  the  great  mover  of  revolution,  criticised,  416,  417 — utility  of  free 
institutions,  417,  418— his  book  more  a  set  of  lectures,  illustrative  of 
the  men  than  of  the  history,  418,  419 — fatalism  of  his  views,  420 — is 
a  hero  worshipper,  421 — Mirabeau  and  Dumont,  421-424 — what  in- 
fluence has  the  Revolution  had  on  civUisation  and  intellect  ?  424 — who 
were  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  Revolution  ?  424, 425-— notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  425,  426 — Robespierre's  influence  and  character, 
427-432 — picturesqueness  of  his  style  one.  great  attraction,  432 — con- 
temporary relations  and  eyewitnesses  not  to  be  much  depended  upon 
for  the  proof  of  any  occurrence,  434 — instanced  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  1792,  435,  436 — in  the  destruction  of  the  Vengeur,  436 
—and  the  affair  of  Valmy,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  September 
1792,  436-440-^tri.al  of  Louis  XVI.  quoted,  440-444-*closing  scenes 

.    of  the  Revolution  quoted^  444|  445. 
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Chase^  pleaftnr*  tnd  exdUmetit  rteeired  from  Uie^  98, 99.    See  Hefopt. 

Cohridgc*9  observations  on  the  excellences  of  Sbakspeare»  4p52»  453. 

ColonixaiioHt  Tieirs  entertained  in  filimtbeth's  reign  regardiiig,  9,  10-*. 
just  obserirations  of  Harriot,  10*12-^neeeMiiy  of  emigration,  617'5S0 
•i— Wakefield's  theory  a  correct  principle,  620,  521  •^clearly  shows 
the  great  e?il  arising  from  giving  land  at  too  cheap  a  rate  to  settWs, 
524-527-^Mr  Elliot's  sUtement  to  the  Colonial  Sec^tary,  528-d31 
— progress  of,  on  soath  coast  of  Australia,  582,  634«-protectioa  of 
the  Aborigiiiea,  a  awin  feature  in  the  scheme,  584— the  s«b|ect  in- 
Ttstigated  hy  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  585— colonial  lands  and  emi- 
gration commission  appointed,  t^.-^^ifferaocea  between  the  plan  to  be 
followed  by  the  commission  and  the  onginal  plan,  585-587— ^rideoee 
of  Mr  Wakefield  examined,  687-544. 

Commercff-^laws  regarding,  should  never  be  ezelnsive,  bnt  founded  oa 
wise  legislation,  569,  570. 

Cooper  it  J-  F.,  History  of  the  United  Stalest  120 — diaraeter  of  the 
work,  128*180,  169  and  17a    See  Navy. 

D 

D^ef-Stalking  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  98*120.    See  Scrape. 

E 

Evan$^  Sir  De  Lacy,  memoranda  on  the  couteet  in  Spain,  545— ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Spanish  Legion  raised  in  Britain,  682-^cen- 
dact  of  the  Legion— vilification  of,  by  the  Tories,  562-667. 

F 

Feilowes\  Charles,  excursions  in  Asia   Minor^  896-410.     See  Asia 

Minor, 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.    See  Britain. 

G 

Gilbert,  Sh-  H.,  voyage  to  North  America,  8,  9— enligbteoed  views  he 

entertained  of  colonisation,  9, 
Grey,  Earl,  position  of  European  affairs  at  his  accession  to  office,  and 

policy  of,  548-557.    See  Britain. 

H 

HallanCa  observations  on  the  writings  of  Shakspeaie,  453-455. 

I 

India,  British — present  state  and  prospects  of— the  period  not  yet  arrived 
for  forming  a  conclusive  judgment  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  ntlt- 
tary  operation  in  India,  827~no  limit  to  the  extension  of  trade  and 
commerce,  828-330 — a  correct  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  in  this 

country  wanted,  831— Qovemment  sincerely  desirous  of  pei*e,  832 

Siege  of  Herat  by  the  King  of  Persia,  enooursged  and  supported  by 
Russia,  838,  384— extravagant  notion  of  the  military  power  of  Knssta, 
333— Persia  the  mere  tool  of  Russia,  889, 840— Russia  has  had  the 
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mortification  of  seeing  lier  designs  penetrated  and  baffled,  842 — chiefs 
of  Cabal  and  Candahar,  said  to  be  well  affected  towards  the  British 
Goremment,  343 — Shah  Shooja,  bis  reception  at  Candahar,  346 — his 
character,  &c.,  347 — disunion  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  347-349 — their 
dread  of  the  Suddozyes  and  Seikhs,  t6.— Promptitude  and  vigour  dis- 
played by  the  Goyemor^Generai — and  the  results,  353 — kingdom  of 
Punjab,  formed  by  Runjeet  Singh->-^xtent  and  situation,  354 — will 
come  under  the  power  of  the  British,  should  a  contest  take  place,  355 
—Nepal  and  the  Goorkbas  formidable  neighbours,  356'— policy  and 
condition  of  the  Court  of  Ara,  357 — India  owes  much  to  Lord  Auck- 
land for  his  pacific  line  of  policy,  S58-^Dispute  with  China  may  cause 
the  Burmese  attack  us,  357 — relations  with  the  princes  of  India  consi- 
dered, 359,  360 — no  stop  can  be  placed  to  the  acquiring  of  territory, 
361 — odium  of  the  misrule  of  the  petty  princes,  falls  on  the  British 
Go?emment,  364 — causes  of  the  low  character  of  Indians,  865 — crime 
in  India  excites  no  horror— Christianity  alone  has  power  to  regenerate 
the  land,  -366—  not  desirable  that  Government  should  make  any  direct 
attempts  at  conversion — educational  grants  to  be  under  proper  control, 
867— our  new  acquisitions  have  opened  up  a  new  field  for  speculation, 
368,  369 — baffle  the  schemes  of  Russia  *  by  fair  commeiipial  rivalry' 
—Calcutta  improving — the  people  advancing  in  opulence,  &c.,  370. 

Indian  native  armies,  disciplined  after  the  European  mode,  conduce 
to  their  being  defeated  with  greater  ease,  267-856. 

Institutions,  value  of  free,  417,  418. 

Italian  narative  and  romantic  poetry,  871 — gradual  reconcilement  be- 
tween classic  and  romantic  poetry,  871-374— source  from  which  the 
narrative  poets  borrowed  the  outline  of  their  romantic  fictions,  874 
— rudely  feudal  character  of  that  poetry,  874,  S75— vocations  of  the 
early  versifiers  of  the  Chronicles^  375,  376'Change  in  the  social  state, 
opinions,  and  literary  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  376,  377 — the 
Morgante  Maggicre  of  Pulci,  characterised,  377-381  —  style  and 
matter  of  Boiardo  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  881-385 — points  of 
distinction  between  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  885-387 — poetry  of  Ariosto, 
887-380 — Tasso,  390-895— Ranke*s  observations  on  Tasso,  390. 

James^,  William,  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  1:20 — peculiar  merits  of 
the  work,  120-128— answers  Captain  Glascock's  attack,  124,  125 — 
absurd  prejudice  he  displays  towards  the  Americans,  125,  126 — style 
is  excellent,  126,  127. 

M 
Maeauleyy  T.  B.,  on  Open  Questions,  509,  510. 
Mills  British  India^  extract  from,  862. 

Mirabeau,  character  of,  421-424— greatly  indebted  to  Dumont>  423— 
comparison,  by  Romilly,  of  the  two,  423* 

N 
Nepalf  kingdom  of.     See  India^  British, 

Navy--^h\%\iaty  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  120  —  Mr 
Janlea'B  history  characterised,  121-128-^  as  also  Mr  Cooper's,  128- 
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131-*  first  naral  collision  between  England  and  America,  131,  132 
^remarks  on  the  three  celebrated  actions  between  the  Gnerriere  and 
the  Constitution^  the  Macedonian  and  the  United  States,  the  Java 
and  the  Constitntion,  133-141 — on  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and 
the  Frolic,  141-143— the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  143, 144 — the  Chesa- 
peake frigate  and  the  Shannon,  144-146* — capture  of  the  Briti^th 
sqaadron  on  I>ake  Erie,  146-148  —  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  148> 
149 — escape  of  Commodore  Rodgers  from  two  British  ressels,  149 — 
action  between  the  Pelican  and  the  Argus,  150 — capture  of  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  Essex,  150-153  —  capture  of  the  British  brig  Reindeer, 
153 — defeat  of  a  British  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  154— operations 
on  Lake  Ontario,  157,  158 — exaggerated  reports  as  to  the  loss  of  men 
sustained  by  the  British  in  capturing  some  American  gun-boats,  158- 
160— K!apture  of  the  American  frigate  President,  160-162 — capture  of 
two  British  sloops  by  the  Constitution  frigate,  162,  163— disgraceful 
conduct  of  Captain  Warrin^on  of  the  American  navy  in  foully  firing 
upon  and  capturing  a  small  English  brig,  after  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed, 163,  164— superior  gunnery  of  the  Americans  questioned, 
and  examples  brought  forward,  164-1 87— summary  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  Remw,  167-170, 

O 
Open  Qtif^'oiit-^ifference  of  opinions  most  necessarily  exist  in  ereiy 
Government  where  freedom  is  allowed,  493 — three  courses  between 
which  public  men  have  to  make  their  choice,  493 — Sir  Robert  Peel's 
declaration  against,  495-497 — theory  of,  discussed,  498->501— Do 
they  neutralize  a  Government,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing  forward 
public  measures?  501— do  they  paralyse  the  united  action  and  au- 
thority of  an  executive  ?  501-503— objecto  of,  are  truth  and  honour, 
503 — Corn-Laws  stated  as  an  example,  503 — also  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  504-5O6-~contradictions  in  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of, 
506,  507 — usages  of  the  British  Constitution  since  the  Revolution  in 
regard  to  them,  507-513 — prohibition  of,  evinces  a  want  of  respect  for 
public  opinion,  513,  514 — and  would  lessen  the  security  of  prudent 
legislation,  514 — perplexity  and  weakness  of  those  Governments  and 
public  bodies  who  have  none,  515*517. 

P 

Palmerston,  Lord— diplomatic  abilities  of,  552— efforts  of,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade,  576-578. 

Paftte«— present  state  and  conduct  of,  275 — necessity  of  attentively 
studying  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  principles  on  which  public  men 
act,  275-277 — two  great  divisions  into  which  parties  are  placed,  277, 
278 — efforts  made  by  the  Tory  party  to  be  installed  into  office, 
279 — charges  made  against  the  supporters  of  Whig  Government, 
281,  282 — policy  of  a  section  of  what  is  considered  the  Liberal  party, 
282-284 — Open  Question  considered,  the  ;  Corn-Laws,  284-286 — 
the  Ballot,  286,  287— difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Tories,  287 
—their  conduct  towards  their  leader,  Sir  R.  Peel,  288-290— liability 
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of  the  leaders  of  that  party  to  second  tboaghtSi  to  take  what  they 
formerly  refused,  and  to  propose  what  they  formerly  condemned, 
290,  29 1 — measores  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chnrch  bronght  forward 
by  the  Whigs,  condemned  by  the  Tories,  292-294 — Dissenters  bare 
injured  their  cause  by  orer  stringent  demands,  294,  295 — violence 
of  the  clergy,  295,  296 — outcry  against  Popery,  297,  298 — malig- 
nity of  the  Tories  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  298,  299 — Inke- 
warraness  towards,  and  bitter  rerilings  raised  against,  the  Queen  and 
her  court,  800-303 — Sir  Robert  Peel  disclaims  many  of  the  leading 
principles  of  his  followers,  803— incurs  responsibility  as  being  their 
leader^  f6.— Sir  R.  PeeFs  speech  on  the  vote  of  confidence  criticised, 
304,  305 — Mr  Jones  Lloyd  quoted  to  prove  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  state- 
ment of  the  country  being  in  total  ruin,  is  a  groundless  assertion,  305, 
806— state  of  the  country  now,  and  in  1830,  contrasted,  306-308 — 
affairs  of  Canada,  309 — conduct  of  the  Tory  party  regarding  our  foreign 
affnirn,  309 — reduction  of  postage  cried  against,  311,  312 — ^prudent 
and  successful  conduct  of  Lord  Melbonme's  cabinet,  313. 

Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  220 — style,  manner,  and  tendency  of 
the  author's  work,  220-235,  and  254-263r-Spiritual  Despotism,  the 
ablest  of  his  works,  characterised,  235-237 — meditations  entitled  State 
of  Seclusion,  237-239— his  Physical  Theory,  240-243— his  supposed 
existence  in  the  world  to  which  all  mankind  are  passing,  243-254. 

Pitty  William,  correspondence  of— Earl  of  Chatham,  179-219. 

Poetry y  gradual  reconcilement  between  classic  and  romantic,  371,  374. 

Prussian  Commercial  League^  545 — beneficial  influence  it  has  bad,  and 
will  have,  on  British  and  foreign  commerce,  572-576. 

Pvlciy  poetry  of,  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  and  classic  literatnre,  377, 
378.  .^ 

Pulteney — powers  and  accomplishroenta  as  a  speaker,  196^-error  he  com- 
mitted, in  not  taking  office  after  driving  Walpole  from  the  charge  of 
^'^  ^  affairs,  196,  197 — his  conduct  actuated  more  by  personal  spleen  against 

^^^.         Walpole,  than  by  difference  in  politics,  197-199. 

"!   ^.     Raleighy  Sir  Walter — life  of,  most  attractive,  1 — ^various  biographical 
^!L^         memoirs  of,  noticed  by  the  reviewers,  2-5 — serves  in  Ireland,  6,  7— 
'"^^^^         first  appearance  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  7 — share  he  took,  8— maritime 
expedition  and  colonization,  7 — Gilbert's  voyage  to  North  America,  8, 
9 — obtains  a  patent  to  colonize  part  of  North  America,  9,  10«— early 
:         navigators'  views  partly  to  colonize  and  partly  the  discovery  of  mines, 
)f,  i^  10-12 — his  two  expeditions  to  Virginia,  12-15 — ^privateering  expedi- 

tions against  Spain,  16 — meets  with  Spenser,  16,  17 — amour  and  pri- 
'  0^*^  vate  marriage,  17,  18 — employs  his  leisure  in  the  country  in  devising 
cii  r  a  voyage  to  £1  Dorado,   19 — expeditions  in  quest  of,   and  specnla- 

re  P^  tions  regarding,  19-24 — voyage  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  24-28 — Ra- 
e(l  ^^^  leigh's  account  of  his  voyage,  28-33 — great  designs  he  entertained 
•  C^  ,  regarding  Guiana,  33-35 — public  services  on  wliich  he  was  afterwards 
Lil'^  employed,  35-37 — .connexion  he  had  with  Essex  nnd  Cecil,  37 — exe- 
%  ^  cution  of  the  former,  37,  39— exacts  bribes  to  use  his  influence  to  save 
be  W 
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Bainham  and  Littleton's  livea,  38,  S9-— appearances  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  39,  40— -death  of  Eliaabelb,  and  accesatoo  of  James^  41 —  ' 
canse  of  James's  dislike  towards  Raleigh,  41*44^-4iotioiia  be  ealertaiaed 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  45,  46 — ^treasonable  plots  against 
James,  46,  47 — tbe  Spanish,  'or  Lord  Cobham's  treason,  47*51 — trial 
of  tbe  conspirators,  5U5S-«defenQ6  of  Raleigh,  53-56— *mock  eieco- 
tton  of  Cobham  and  others,  56,  57 — considerations  as  to  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  plot,  and  the  knowledge  Raleigh  had  of  it,  58-63— coofioed 
to  the  Tower— bis  occupations,  63,  64— general  conceptions  and 
tenor  of  his  History  of  the  World,  64<^7— peculiar  merits  as  a  writer, 
68,  69— ^tnctnres  on  those  writers  who  impugn  his  cfaims  as  being  tbe 
sole  writer  of  the  history,  69  71 — his  other  literary  prodoctioaa,  71^73 
•—his  knowledge  of  mechanical  arte  extensire,  73-wdiscoiirse  on  ship- 
building, 73— experimental  enquiries,  74-**  his  poetry,  75,  76<— the 
Oxford  edition  of  his  works  not  satisfactory,  76,  77 — his  liberation  from 
the  Tower,  but  under  restrictions,  78— conditions  he  entered  into  with 
Goremment  to  re^risit  Guiana,  79,  8i«--obsenrations  on  the  offer  of  his 
serrices  to  tbe  King  of  France,  82, 83 — proceeds  to  Guiana,  and  lailnre 
of  the  expedition,  83-88*-retnm8  to  England  and  is  imprisoned— views 
entertained  of  his  conduct,  88 — of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  95— 
personal  appearance  of  Raleigh,  95,  96— qualities  of  his  mind,  98. 

Ranke$  Italian  narrative  and  romantic  poetry,  S71-395.   See  luUian* 

Roadsj  extent  of,  made  by  the  Romans,  400,  40 U 

jRobe^ierret  influence  of,  427,  428 — his  character  a  compound  of  self- 
esteem  and  caution,  428^-in  his  religions  belief  followed  that  of  Rous- 
seau, 428,  429*^ppears  to  haVe  been  strictly  incorruptible,  429 — 
influence  this  trait  had  on  his  followers,  430l.432— character  of,  431- 
432 — contrasted  with  Cromwell,  ib. — eloquence  of,  ib. 

Russia — her  interference  in  our  Indian  possessions,  332-335 — extract 
from  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M<Neill,  &o.,  as  to  the  views  entertained 
by,  337,  338— «i  averse  to  war  as  Britain— her  designs  penetrated  and 
baffled,  342. 

S. 

Scinde^  AfTgbanistan,  and  adjacent  countries — reports,  papers,  &c.  on,  by 
Sir  A.  Bumes,  &c.,  327. 

Scropet  Mr,  on  Deer-stalking,  98 — pleasure  derived  from  the  chase, 
98,  99 — peculiar  excitement  received  from  that  of  deer-stalking,  99 — 
scenery  amidst  which  the  scene  is  laid,  99, 100 — high  qualities  Mr 
Scrope  possesses,  100,  101 — principal  deer-forests  in  Scotland,  101- 
103— destruction  of  the  last  wolf  and  her  cubs  in  Scotland,  101-102 
— destruction  of.  a  bunting  party  in  Badenoch  by  an  avalanche,  103- 
106 — manners  and  habits  of  tbe  red.deer,  106-110 — mode  of  attack- 
ing the  deer ;  and  various  anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  struggles  between 
deers,  hunters,  and  dogs,  110-119 — considerations  on  the  sufferings 
which  the  chase  causes  to  the  animal  world,  119-120. 

Selge — situation  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  407.    . 

Shah  Shoqfa — his  influence  and  reception  at  Candahar,  346— ^sovereignty 
of  Eastern  Affghanistan  conferred  on  him,  t6,— his  character^  &&,  347. 
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Shakspearian  Literature,  446 — iDiaences  which  the  writiDgs  of  Shak- 

•  Bpeara  hrnvt  h«d  on  the  pablic,  and  on  the  literary  world,  446,  452 — 

obearrationa  of  Coleridge,  462-465.*^f  Hallam,  458-455-*€ritici6m8 

of  French  wrilara  on,  455,  456— opintont  entertained  in  Germany, 

456,  457— Haslitt'i  critkiiina,  45S«-var]oai  editiona  and  annotations 

,  noiced,  458-460-*J.  Hom^a  Sbakapeare  playa  illattrated,  460,  461 — 

Dr  Ulrici'a  eaaay  one  of  the  moat  philosophical  criticiama  isaned  from  the 

^  Teutonic  aehool,  461, 468~L.  Tieck'a  opiniona  criticiaed,  462,  464 — 

,  early  yonth  and  education  of  the  great  writer,  464,  465--*unfortunate 

^  marriage,  465— pecnniary  affairs  of,  465,  466-^Sonneta ;  adrentnres 

^  hidden  beneath  them,  466,  467 — age  at  which  he  wrote  aome  of  his 

.  play**  467-^74 — chronology  of  the  dramas,  475-477 — criticisms  on 

\  the  imperfections  which  deform  his  yonthfol  works,  477,  478 — on 

those  of  the  middle  stage  of  his  life,  479*.on  *  Midsnmmei*Night's 

^  Dream,'  479,  48a_oo  <  As  Yon  Like  It,'  480,  48l-*on  <  Merchant 

of  Venice,*  481,  482— on  '  Much  Ado  aboot  Nothing,'  482,  483— on 

the  fii^e  great  tragedies,  484, 488-*general  impressions  and  viewa  of 

life  angffested  by  the  dosing  scenes  of  <  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  488,  489 

^'  —of  « King  Lear,'  489,  490— of  '  Hamlet,'  409-^f «  Macbeth,'  490, 

491— of «  Othello,'  491,  498. 

*  Singh,  Runjeet — Conrt  and  Camp  of,  by  Captain  Osborne,  264 — army 

of  Rtinjeet  Sing,  265-269 — extorts  the  celebrated  diamond  called  the 
"^  <  Moantain  of  Light'  from  Shah  Shooja,  269,  270 — anecdote  of  one  of 

Rnnjeet's  Cachemerian  amazons,  272,  273 — debaucheries  of  Runjeet, 
"'  273,  274— death  of,  and  character,  274,  275. 

*  Slave  Trade y  treaties  with  foreign  powers  for  its  suppression,  576 — 

conduct  of  Portugal,  577,  578. 
*'^  Smyrna^  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  401 ,  402. 

Song,  combination  of  qualities  necessary  for  the  writers  of,  178. 
-^        Southej/s,  Dr,  memoir  of  Raleigh,  5.     See  Raleigh, 
*' ""''        Sutherland^ 8t  Captain  J.,  Sketches  of  the  relations  between  the  British 
[*"■*  Government  in  India  and  the  different  native  tribes,  review  of,  327. 

Swiftj  Dean — influence  of  his  Drapier's  Letters  on  the  Irish  people,  192. 

T. 

^^         Tassoy  poetry  of,  390— -Ranke's  obserrations  on,  393-395. 
Tytlers  memoir  of  Sir  W.  Haleigh,  4,  5.     See  Raleigh. 

-^;  u 

^'*^^  United  States,  578  — trade  with,  581,  582  — mutual  connexion  which 
unites  the  States  with  Great  Britain,  582,  583— boundary  line  between 
the  Canadas  and  the  States,  treaties  regarding,  583— decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  585 — objected  to  by  the  States,  586-588 — 
anxious  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  have  the  boundary  6xed,  588,  689 
— formidable  dangers  to  both  countries  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
question,  589,  591— -engineers  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerstpn  to  sur- 
vey the  disputed  territory,  591,  592. 
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W. 

WakefiekTs  new  theory  of  eolonization,  517-^4.     See  CoUmitaUan. 

Walpoiet  Sir  Robert — bioader  be  committed  in  bii  conduct  to  Pitt,  179 
— contrasted  with  Watfaington,  ib, — hb  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
entitled  to  bigh  praise,  179»  180  early  political  life,  180,  181 — re- 
pugnancy to  toncb  any  question  connected  with  religion,  181 — 
cannot  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  peculation,  181-183-*believed 
to  hare  carried  on  goremment  by  bribery,  183-186 — his  merits  as  a 
statesman  are  of  the  highest  order,  186,  189— his  policy  very  pacific ; 
obstacles  offered  to  his  wise  and  honest  course,  18&-191 — his  fiimfi^jf^l 
administration,  1^91,  192 — prirate  character  of,  193— character  as  an 
orator,  and  master  in  debate,  192-195 — should  be  looked  up  to  by  all 
public  men  as  a  model  for  a  statesman,  203. 

WasMlurton  compared  in  the  position  he  held  with  that  of  Walpole,  179. 

Whig  Uovemment — state  and  conduct  of,  contrasted  with  the  actions  of 
the  Tories,  275-815.     See  Parties. 

Windham^  Sir  William — character  of,  as  a  private  man,  191 — his  public 
principles  incorruptible  and  unchanged,  200 — ^part  of  his  speech  when 
he  attacked  Walpole,  201-202. 

ff^o^— destruction  of  the  last  wolf  and  her  cube  in  Scotland,  101^  102. 
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CONNBCTBB  WITB 


LITERATURE,  THE  FINE  ARTS,  ^c. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication, 
A   COMPLETE   AND    UNIFORM    EDITION 

OF  TBB 

THOMAS    MOORE, 

COLLECTED  BY  HIMSELF. 


A  COLLBCTBD  EDITION  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetiy  has  long  been  called  for 
by  the  public,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  various  impediments  to  its 
publication  hove  been  overcome. 

The  present  Edition,  which  is  entirely  arranged  and  revised  by  Mr.  Moore, 
will  be  comprised  in  Ten  Monthly  Volumes,  each  containing  two  Plates, 
price  5s.  each. 

A  Portrait  of  Mr.  Moore,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
will  be  given  in  the  first  Volume :  the  other  Illustrations  will  be  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  from  Paintings  by  George  Jones,  Esq.  R.A.,  and  Daniel  M'Clise, 
[  Esq.  R.A.     New  Prefisu^  will  be  prefixed  to  each  Volume. 


OOMTBlfTS.  I 

▼«L.  1.  AnACRSOK,  and  JuTSNtLS  POBMS. 

Vol.  2.  Jitvbnilb  Pokms,  oontlnned.— Pobms  wlklativq  to  AMxmiCA. 

Vol.  3.  Comiuption,  iNTOUcmANCB,  akd  thb  Scbptic.— Intbacbptsd  Lbitbbs.— 

Satibical  and  Humobous  Pobms. — Ibish  Mblodibs. 
Vol.  4.  Ibish  Mblodibs,  conchided. — ^National  BfBLODiBt. — Sacbbd    Sonos. — 

Sum M BB  Fbtb. 
Vol.  5.  Etbninos  in  Qbbbcb.— MncBLLANiB«..-LBOBNDABT  Ballads.— Mblo- 

LoovB.— Sonos.— Ballads.^Unpublishbd  Sonos. 
Vol.  6.  Lalla  Rookh. 
Vol.  7.  Lalla  Rookh  .  ocmehided.— Fudobs  in  Pabis. — Political  and  Satibical 

PoBMt.— Fablbs  pob  thb  Holt  Alliancb. 
Vol.  8.  Lovbs  of  thb  Angbls.— Satibical  and  Humobous  PObms. 
Vol.  9.  FuDOBS  in  Enoland.^^nos  in  M.P. — Satibical  and  Political  Pobms. 
Vol.  10.  Thb  Epicubban.— Alcifhbon,  &c.  &c. 


*^*  A  Proepeetms  qf  the  Work,  witk  Specimen  ^f  the  Plaiee,  wiU  ekortly  be  isened^ 
to  be  obtained  qf  all  Bookeellers  in  Tbwn  and  ComUry. 


LONDON  :    LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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2         ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  «kc 


RITTER'S    HISTORY   of   AN- 
CIENT PHILOSOPHY,  tran^fatf^a  from  i 
the  GemiTin  by  A.  J.  W.  MoRitrf^oN.  B.  A 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  3  vols.  8vo.  cl.  ^L  8«.     ! 

Vol.  III.  pnce  18b.  may  b^  bad   by  th^ 
purchasers  of  the  former  volume^t.  VoL  I  V>  ' 
which  will  complete  the  work,  is  in  b&nd.     ' 

The      ENTIRE      WORKS      of. 
BISHOP  HALL.  A  NewEdiuon,  ReWfXKl 
and   Corrected,  with  coosiderable   Addi-  ; 
tions,  Indices,  &c.    tSvols.  8vo.  cloch  bd?. 
lettered.  71.  4s. 

"  Dnringr  this  period,  however,  two  men  of 
flpenius  (tboujrh  both  were  tranunelled  more  m-  t 
less  in  the  fetters  of  the  times)  contributed,  by 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  their  discourses,  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  orthodox  pulpit ;—  , 
these  were  Hall  and  Taylor :  the  former  riiled 
with  all  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  and  all  the  . 
severity  of  a  chastised  Judj^ent :  in  his  style,  ' 
quaint,  rather  than  pedantic:   m  his 


JUST    PUBLISHEDi 

By  D.  A.  TALBOYS,  Oxford,  &  1 13,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES 
of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from 
the  b^ginnin^i:  of  Time  to  the  present  Day. 
In  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Reli. 
giouB,  ScientiBc,  and  Literary,  of  the  vari- 
ous Nations  of  the  World,  are,  for  every 
Century,  placed  at  once  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  so  that  he  may  compare  the 
Condition  and  Progress  in  Civilization  of 
the  various  States  at  any  epoch. 

THIS  WORK  IS  DIVIDED  INTO:  — 

1. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

From  the  Cresiion  to  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Price  9s. 
"  This  is  a  most  useAil  work;  it  contains  12 
Synchronistic  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable,  either 
to  the  student,  or  to  those  in  more  advanced 
life  who  look  at  history  philosophically,  and 
wish  to  see  the  progress  and  condition  of  vari- 
ous nations  at  the  same  epochs.'* 

British  Maoabinb. 
Considering  the  quantity  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  information  they  contain,  these 
publications  vie  in  cheapness  with  any  of 
the  present  day. 

«. 

MODERN  HISTORY, 

From  the  Fall   of  the  Western  Empire  to 

the  present  Times.     Price  17s. 

A  few  copies  of  the  period  from  the 

MIDDLE  AGES  to  the  present  Times, 

may  be  had  by  those  who  have  purchased 

the  former  parts.     Price  Us. 

The  whole,  complete  in  1  vol.  sewed, 
II.  6s. ;  or  neatly  half  bound,  II.  Its.  6d. 

ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES.      By 

J.  D.  Fi'ss,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Liege.  Translated  from  the  last  Edit.  8vo. 
A  MANUAL  of  the  POLITICAL 
ANTIQUITIES  of  GREECE,  histori- 
cally considered,  from  the  German  of  C.  F. 
Hermank,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.     8vo.  cloth,  1.5s. 

"Next  to  Mfiller,  Wachsmuth's  Greek  Anti- 
quities, and  C.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek 
Antiquities, are  the  most  important.*'— Thi rl- 
wall's  Hist.  OF  Grbbcb,  vol  i.  p.  443. 

The  HISTORICAL  ANTIQUL 
TIES  of  the  GREEKS,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  Political  Institutions, 
translated  from  the  German  of  William 
Wachsmuth,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  by  Edmund  Wool- 
RYCfi,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  11.  10s. 

"  With  ail  the  characteristic  leaminr  and  in- 
Seouity  of  his  countrymen,  Wachsmuth  unites 
&  sounder  judgment  and  a  more  chaste  and 
>•'  'ticism  than  their  works  often 

''NOLO. 


clear,   manly,    and    original."--QuAKTKSLT 
Review,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  246.  M9. 

"  None  of  our  prelates  have  left  to  posterity  ' 
a  more  spotless  reputation  than  Bishop  HaU.  I' 
His  writinf^B  abound  in  richness  of  fkncy,  and 
eloquent  bursU  of  feeling."— Be.  Cbit  No.IlI.  > 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WORKS 
of  JOHN  DONNE,  DD.  l8mo.  beauti- 
fully printed,  4s.  cloih.  • 

The  ANNALS  and  HISTORY  or 
TACITUS.     A  new  and  literal    KnMh  it 
version,  complete  in  1  vol.Svo.  16a.  doth.  ' 

In  the  Press,  , 

A    GREEK-ENGLISH    LEXI- . 

CON,  from  the  Greek-German  L^x'con  of  ', 
Passow  and  other  authorities.  By  H.  G.  i| 
LiDDELL,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.,  and  Jl.  , 
Scott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Baliol. 

This  will   be    in    substance    Passow *s  j. 


work,  condensed  and  corrected  thronghoat 
with  large  Additions  in  Attic   snd  lattr 
Greek,  according  to  the  original  intention 
of  Passow  interrupted  by  his  death. 

A  LEXICON  to  SOPHOCLES, 
Greek  and  English,  foimded  on  the  Work 
of  £1  lend  t.     8vo. 

T  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORI- 

ARUM  LIBRI,  qui  supersunt  omnes  et 
deperditorum  fragmenta.  Ex  recension e 
Am.  Diakenborcbii  ad  Codicum  Bamber- 
gensis  et  Vindobonensis  fidem  passim  re- 
ficta  a  Joanne  Theophilo  Kreyasig.  .inno- 
tationes  Crevierii,  Strotbii,  Kuperti,  alio> 
mmoue,  selectas;  animadversiones  Nie- 
burbii,  Wachsmuthii  et  suas  addidit  Tra- 
vERs  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxob. 
Socius  et  Tutor,  4  vols.  '8vo. 

MENZEL'S  HISTORY  of  GER. 
MAN  LITERATURE.  Translated  from 
the  German.     1  vol.  8vo. 
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TMa  day  arepubUihed,  in  6vo.  (to  be  eontiiaud  Monthly  J  ^ 

PARTS  1.1^11. 

Price  FiTB  Shiluks*  each,  of  » 

DICTIONARY, 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL, 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES,  PLACES,  AND  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  OBJECTS 

IN   THE   WORLD, 

lUnctnitel  wUk  Map$. 

By  J.  R-  MCCULLOCH,  Esq. 

Ppmnro  tfaf  wmpi^**^  «^  **  T>»**  ^""^■'^'•^  DigtJmiTjr'^thaMithorortMMWftrHiMwiiig 
had  occanon  to  refer  to  a  good  many  Geographical  Dictionariet,  it  occarred  to  him  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  he  ahle  to  produce  one  tiiat  ahould  he  more  generallT  naefol  than  any 
of  thoee  whit^he  consolted.  Fbw  of  theae  pnbhcationt  have  hitherto  l>een  of  a  kind  to 
inspire  confidence.  Hie  anthora  have  seldom  referred  to  the  sowces  whence  their  state- 
ments were  derited ;  so  that  the  reader  has  notiiing  better  to  tnist  to  than  the  antiiority 
of,  perhaps,  an  anonymous  compiler ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  depriTcd  of  the  means 
of  readily  Terifying  his  fects,  or  of  referring  to  the  original  authorities  for  farther  infor- 
mation. These  works  hanre  generally  also  been  compiled  either  on  too  contracted  or  too 
extensive  a  plan ;  so  Hmt  w^le,  in  the  one  case,  the  reader  was  fteqa^tatlr  not  snppBed 
with  important  information,  in  the  other,  the  book  became  too  bulky,  cosUy,  and  inioon- 
yenient.  These  ddbcts  the  author  has  endesTOured  to  aroid ;  he  has  in  almost  every 
instance  derived  hb  information  from  original  and  in  many  instnoes  fit>m  official  sources, 
snd  in  all  cases  the  authorities  are  quoted.  Hie  work  has  been  printed  in  so  condensed 
and  compact  a  style  that  few  works  have  ever  appeared  oomprising  so  large  a  quantity  of 
matter  in  so  small  a  compass.  In  short,  no  pams  have  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy 
the  readers'  confidence. 

Being  intended  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  the  antiior  has  dwelt  at  greatest  length  on 
those  articles,  and  parts  of  articles,  he  tiiought  most  Ukdy  to  interest  them.  Hence 
he  has  appropriated  a  larger  space  to  articles  connected  with  our  Eastern  possessions, 
snd  our  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  than  they  may  appear,  on  other 
grounds,  property  entitled  to.  On  the  same  principle,  he  has  enlarged  most  on  those 
countries  and  places  with  which  our  oomtrymen  have  the  greatest  interooirte,  or  iriiich 
have  acquired  celebrity  by  the  historical  aaMcktkms  connected  witii  them. 

Without  neglecting  the  physical  geography  of  the  diiiBrent  countries  and  phoas,  tiie 
author  has  directed  his  principal  attention  to  tfaehr  industry,  institutiona,  and  the  condi- 
tion  of  their  inhabitants.  Neither  has  he  confined  himself  witiiin  what  might,  perhaps, 
be  called  the  limits  of  a  strictly  Geographic^  and  StatSstieal  work.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  appreciate  the  infiuenoe  of  institutions  and  habits  on  national  welfeie,  and  wherever 
the  occasion  seemed  to  justify  it,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  eomnMnd  ad  censure,  as  weU 
as  to  describe. 

*^*  Pamt  IL  i'ftii^'*ff  elaborata  artidea  on  Arabia— Asia— ATwtNt«-AutnuuA^ 
and  the  AiMimiAN  EMPims. 

\*  A  Map  of  Asia,  on  a  large  sosle,  embracing  all  the  latest  discoveries,  and 
engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  is  in  preparation  for  this  work.  Maps,  on  a  large 
scale,  will  also  be  ^ven  in  future  Numbers  of  the  British  Territories  in  North  America ; 
of  the  Navigable  Rivers,  Canals,  RaSwavs,  Coal-Fields,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand;  of  Central  Burope  and  the  Me&emnesn;  of  thsWasI  Indies  and  Central 
America,  Ac 

BT  THB  aAMB  AUTROB, 

PRACTICAL,  THBOREnCAL,  AND  HISTORICAL, 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION. 

New  Edition,  8vo.  with  Mqw  and  Plans,  price  £2. 10s. 
J.  LONDON;  LONGMAN,  ORBIE,  AND  CO. 
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U,  Gnflllfulboroaffa  Street. 

MR.  COLBURN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

(NOW  READY.) 


I. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHENTIC  MEMOIR. 

Secood  Edidoo,  Revited  witb  Additioni — by  Authority. 

PRINCE  ALBERT;  and  the  HOUSE  of  SAXONY. 

By  Fbiuibic  Shobbbl,  Esq, 
Id  1  vol.  pottSvo.  (of  nearly  300  pages),  elegantly  boand,  and  embellished  with  a  Fine 
Portrait  of  the  Prince ;  price  only  5s.  6d. 

**  The  best  and  most  anthentic  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Prince-conaoit  and  his  Family." 

John  Boix. 
2. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PRINCESS  DASHKAW: 

LADT  of  HONOUR  to  the  EMPRESS  CATHBRINB  II. 

WariTBII  BY  HlBSlLy. 

With  nameroQS  Letters  of  the  Empress  and  other  Royal  and  distinguished  Peraoaag«a. 
Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,   f  vols.  8?o.  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  &c. 

8. 

WOMAN  and  her  MASTER.  \ 

By  Ladt  MoBOAif.    S  vols,  post  8to.  f 

4.  I 

TRAVELS  to  the  CITY  of  the  CALIPHS, 

Along  the  Shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  i  including  a  VOYAGE 
to  the  COAST  of  ARABIA,  and  a  TOUR  on  the  ISLAND  of  SOCOTRA. 

By  J.  R.  Wbllstbd,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  &e. 
Author  of  "  Traveb  in  Arabia."    In  S  vols.  8?o.  with  Uiustratioos. 

6. 

MEMOIRS  and  LETTERS  of  MADAME  MALIBRAN, 

With  Notices  of  the  Progreas  of  the  Musical  Drama  in  England.    S  ?ola.  post  Bro.  with 
Portrait,  Sis.  bound. 

'*  These  Memoirs  are  ftaU  of  interestinr  details,  much  of  which  is  entirely  new  to  the  public, 
and  of  a  nature  to  ri?e  new  ideas  and  impressions  of  the  extraordinarT  woman  to  whom  they 
relate.  We  conkt  fiu  several  columns  Tery  pleasantly  with  those  singular  personal  anecdotes 
and  traits  with  which  these  Tolumes  are  fliledj  but  extracts  are  unncirnassrj,  as  the  book  will  be 
unirarsaUy  read."— Natal  and  Miutabt  GUBBm. 

6. 

The  COURT  and  CAMP  of  RUNJEET  SING. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  W  OtaoaifK, 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  of  India* 
1  ?ol.  8?o.  with  16  Engravings  from  original  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot.    15s.  bound. 
'"AtoworiL  has  the  solid  value  of  History,  and  the  Bomanoe  of  an  Eastern  fiction  " 

SZAMINSm. 

7. 

LIGHTS   and  SHADES  of  MILITARY  LIFE, 

Edited  by  Major.  General  Sir  Chablbs  Napibb,  K.CB. 
t  vols,  post  8vo. 
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8. 

The  SPORTSMAN  in  IRELAND; 

With  a  SUMMER  TOUR  in  the  HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND. 
3  foil,  post  8?o.  with  IlliMtrationi. 

9. 

A  SUMMER  in  BRITTANY. 

By  T.  AooLPBus  Trollopi,  Esq.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Trollopb. 
f  Tob.  8?o.  with  numerooi  lUoitntiont  by  Hervieo* 

10. 

A    WINTER   in    ICELAND   and    LAPLAND. 

By  the  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon. 
S  Tolt.  poet  8vo.  with  Illoitntione,  price  Sli.  bound. 
"  Thete  Tolumet,  full  of  information,  historical  and  descriptive,  are  the  resalt  of  a  Jpamer  not 
leas  crediuble  to  Mr.  Dillon's  literary  character  than  his  courage.    The  history  is  a  sort  of  sea 
romance.'*— Atlas. 

11. 

COLBURN^S  KALENDAR  of  AMUSEMENTS 

IN  TOWN  AND  C»UNTBY, 

For  1840. 

Corapnsing  London  Seasons  and  Sights,  Balls,  Masquerades,  Theatres,  Concerts,  Public 
Exhibitions;  Winter,  Summer,  and  Harvest  Sports;  Cricket,  Wrestling,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Rowing  and  Sailing  Matches,  Races,  Hunts,  and  Steeple  Chases ;  Shooting 
Seasons,  Fishing  and  Watering-place  Seasons, 

Fairs,  and  other  Sports. 

In  a  pocket  Tolume,  witb  Twelve  lllostnitions  by  R.  Cruiksbank,  price  5s.  6d.  bound. 

HENRY  COLBURN,  Publishba,  13,  Great  Marlbo&ouoh  Stbbbt. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II.  price  8s.  6d.  bound,  to  be  completed  in  four  or  five  volumes,  beauti- 
fully embellished  with  Portraits,  6cc. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THB  NORMAN  CONQUEST, 

With  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts.    Now  First  Published  from  Official  Records,  and  other 

authentic  Documents,  private  as  well  as  public 

By  Agnes  Strickland. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS: 

**  This  interesting  and  well-written  work,  in  which  the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the 
wild&esi  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biographical  literature." 

MoaNiNO  HaaALD. 

"  This  tgreesble  book  may  be  considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge ;  to 
yoanc  persons  especially.'*— Athbnadm. 

"  The  execution  of  this  work  is  equal  to  the  conception.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
it  both  inti*restm(ir  and  valuable.*'— LiTBaAav  Gazbttb. 

"  This  elef^nt  work,  in  which  we  have  everything  connected  with  the  bio^phies  of  our  female 
sovereiKns.  is  one  of  the  highest  merit,  and  of  permanent  interest,  evincing  great  learning,  re- 
search, inagment,  and  taste."— Dispatch. 

"  Authentic  memoirs  of  our  English  Queens  is  a  work  which  has  been  much  wanted,  and  Miss 
Strickland  has  spared  neither  labour  nor  research  to  complete  this  attractive  work  in  an  efficient 
manner."— Sun. 

"  This  important  work  will  form  one  of  the  most  useftil,  agreeable,  and  essential  additions  to 
our  historical  library  that  we  have  had  for  many  years."— Naval  and  Miutabt  Oazittb. 

HENRY  COLBURN,  Pubusher,  15,  Crest  Marlborough  Street. 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
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BOOKS 

Pabluhed  by  William  Blackwood  k  Sonn, 
Edinbargh ;  T.  Cadell,  London  ;  and  J. 
Camming,  Dablin. 
1. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of 
the  Bourboni.  By  Abohibald  Alison, 
F.R^.E. 

Seven  volumea  are  poblished,  hand, 
soroely  printed  in  8vo.  price  15b.  each. 
The  Eighth  is  in  the  Press. 

"  No  work  conld  have  made  tnch  progrms  In 
national  opinion  witboat  aabstautlai  qaalltlet. 
Its  vigour  of  research  audits  manl<nett  of  prin- 
ciple ;  Its  accarate  knowledge,  and  Its  anima- 
tion of  style,  have  been  the  groands  of  Its  re- 
markable pabUc  flivour,  as  they  are  the  gua- 
rantees for  Its  permanent  popnlarHy.**— BtecKp- 


"  The  Rtttory  of  Europe  during  the  French 
Revolution  Is  Indlspeneable  to  all  those  who  art 
fonnlng  collections  on  this  subject.  It  Is  the 
completion  of  tbem  all.**— Pr^/bos  to  ike  Frmuih 
TransUMon,  bp  M,  Paqui», 

**  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 
Revolution  is  by  flu-  the  most  remarkable  his- 
toricai  work  of  the  last  century.**— Foreign 
QuttrUr^f  RevUw, 

2. 

Li  two  vols,  post  8vo.  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  18s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  POLITICAL 
LIFE  of  the  Right  Hon.  EDMUND 
BURKE;  with  extracts  from  his  writings. 

*'  Burke,  the  greatest  of  political  philoso- 
phers."—^tr  J.  MaeMntoA, 

By  OioRGB  Croly,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London. 

5. 

THE  WORKS  OF  MRS.  HE- 
MANS,  with  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister. 

In  seven  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price 
^1.  15s.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits 
and  Vignette  Titles. 

The  following  are  published  separately, 
bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  with  Vignette 
Titles,  price  5s.  each,  or  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco,  9s. : — 

1.  Memoirof  Mrs.  Hemans— Wallace's 
Invocation  to  Broce^England  and  Spain; 
I  or,  Valour  and  Patriotism. 
I  2.  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes;  with 
I  other  Poems  and  Translations. 
I  3.  The  Sceptic ;  The  Siege  of  Valencia ; 
I  and  other  Poems. 

4.  The  Foreet  Sanctuary ;  De  Chattil- 
loo ;  or,  The  Crusaders ;  with  other 
Poems. 

5.  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a  Tragedy ; 
I  Records  of  Woman  I  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

6.  S^ni;s  of  the  Affections;   National 

•^llaneous  Poems. 


7.  SoDgf  sad  Larries:  Scenes  and  Hjrmns 
of  Life ;  with  other  Poems. 
4. 
THE  FORRESTERS.    Price  6* 
bound  in  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
LIGHTS     AND     SHADOWS      OF 
SCOTTISH  LIFE.    Price  6s.  bound  in 
cloth. 

TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYND- 
SAY.    Price  6s.  bound  in  cloth. 
5. 
SOLITARY  HOURS.    Bj  Mrs. 
SouTB&Y.    Price  58.  bound  in  elotfa. 
By  the  same  Authoress, 
CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 
S  vols.,  price  19s. 

THE  BIRTH-DAY,  and  other  Poems. 
Price  78. 

6. 
THE  LIFE  of  MANSIE  WAUCH. 
Tailor  in  Dalkeith,  with  Eight  lUaatratioos 
by  G.  Cbuicksbank.    Price  8s.  bound   in 
cloth. 

r. 

PASSAGES  from  the  DIARY  of 
a    LATE    PHYSICIAN.     By    Samuki. 
Waibem,  Esq.    3  vols.,  price  ISs. 
8. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME;  a 
Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  By  Robbrt  Pollos. 
A.M. 

A  New  Edition,  with  a  Portrait  en-  ] 
graved  on  Steel  by  Robinson.  Price  Ta.  Cd.  \ 
bound  in  cloth,  or  12s.  elegantly  bound  in 
Morocco,  gilt  leaves. 
9. 

M»CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  KNOX, 
Cheap  Edition,  beaotifolly  printed  in  One 
Volume  Octavo ;  containing  illustradona 
of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land ;  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Refbnners,and  Sketches  of  Literatore 
in  Scotland,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Price  only  78.  6d.,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  lettered,  with  portraits  of  Knox  and 
the  Rkgbnt  Murray. 

This  is  the  only  Edition  containing  the 
impoitant  Additions,  copious  Notes'  and 
Illustrations,  which  Dr.  M'Crie  made  to 
the  Life  after  the  publication  of  the  First 
Edition.  The  Work  was  subseonentlj 
almost  wholly  re-written;  and  all  other 
Editions  are  merely  reprints  of  the  Fixat, 
which  appeared  upwards  of  twenty -eight 
years  ago. 

10. 
In  a  few  days,  a  new  Edition  in  foolscap 
8vo.  price  6i,  of 
THESUBALTERN.    Orijfiiially  ] 
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NATIONAL  WORK  ON  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE,  &c. 


This  day  are  published,  in  Atlas  Quarto,  price  One  Guinea  eadi, 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of 

THE    BREEDS 

OP  THE 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

OP 

(ireat  iStitatn, 

DESCRIBED  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW, 

IVith   beautifully  coloured  Plates,  from  Paintings  by  Mr.  Shiels, 
of  the  Royal  Scotch  Academy, 


Part  I.  contains  THE  OX,  No.  1, 
With  four  Plates  comprising  seven  Figures,  with  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Domestic 
Breeds,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Wild  Cattle,  the  Pembroke  Breed,  and  tiie  West 
Highland  Breed. 

Part  II.  contains  THE  SHEEP,  No.  1, 
With  four  Plates  comprising  eleven  Figures,  with  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Domestic 
Breeds,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Br^ds  of  the  Zetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  the  Sheep 
of  the  Higher  Welsh  Mounttdns,  the  Soft-wooUed  Sheep  of  Wales,  and  the  Sheep  of  the 
Wicklow  Hills. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED  EVERY  TWO  MONTHS. 


"  Abonndin^  with  valuable  information,  and  illustrated  with  great  taste  and  skill,  this  History 
of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  British  Islands  promises  to  direct  public  attention  with  new  sest 
to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  with  which  it  can  be  occupied.  We  cannot  permit  our- 
selves for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  the  public  patronage  will  be  secured  for  a  work  so  pectiliarly 
British,  and  so  well  got  up,  without  reference  to  expense,  as  to  entitle  the  publishers  to  the  best 
thanks  not  only  of  landowners  and  farmers,  but  to  those  of  the  community  at  large." 

Morning  Post. 

"  From  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  engravings  are  executed,  and  the  valuable  descrip- 
t  tions  of  Professor  Low,  this  splendid  work  must,  we  think,  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  who  sets  a  value  upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  British  agriculture  as  a  knowledge  of  our  various  breeds  of  cattle.*' 

Mark  Lane  Express. 

"  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show,  from  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  various 
(j^radations  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and,  by  comparisons  of  treatment  and  crossing,  to  prove  how  the  giiatest  advantages  may  be 
acquired."— Bell's  Life  in  London. 


By  the  same  Author^ 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

comprbhendino 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS, 

THE  HUSBANDRY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  FARM. 

3d  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  above  200  Woodcuts,  188.  cloth  lettered. 

''  No  work  on  agriculture  has  appeared  in  our  time  which  win  bear  a  comparison  with  this 
excellent  work  of  Professor  Low."— Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 


LONDON :  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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WORKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
GEOLOGY, 

Id  Coaraa  of  Pablicatkm,  or  fUcently 
PablUbed,  by  Adam  akd  CiiAftLia 
Blaci,  Edinborgh  ;  Mod  Lonomaw  Ac 
Co.  London.     (Sold  by  nU  BookseUen.) 


In  8to.  price  6«.,  containing  240  pngM  of 

cloAely  printed  letterpreM. 

FIRST   PART    OF   AN   ABRIDGE- 

MENT  OF 

MALTE  BRUN*8  aiid  BALBI'a 
SYSTEMS  of  GEOGRAPHY  ; 
compiled  frooi  the  Original  Works,  aa  well 
as  from  the  French  Abridgment  and  Eng- 
lish Tranalatioos  of  Malte  Bmn,  with  a 
careful  comparifoo  of  later  authorities.  To 
which  will  be  added,  a  oopious  Index  of 
the  Countries,  Towns,  and  Miscellaneous 
Information  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  affording  that  facility  of  reference 
which  forms  the  chiftf  reoommendatiou  of 
a  Gaxetteer. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Fire 
Parts,  forming  a  very  thick  and  beautifully 
printed  8to.  volume. 

**  Tbe  work  Is  executed  witb  masterly  ability 
— H10  paint  bave  been  apArcd  to  render  It  com- 
prehensive and  accnrate — and  It  not  only  con- 
tains all  the  matter  that  tiich  a  pablicailon 
ought  to  contain,  but  It  exhibits  the  utmost 
precision  In  thtlr  treatment  and  arraniremeot. 
Amonirst  tbe  numerous  works  tbat  solicit  and 
pcrtilex  tbe  attenUoo  of  the  world,  this, .  t  least, 
oognt  to  be  received  Into  nniversnl  f^TOur,  for 
It  may  be  Justly  daacrlbad  aa  the  moat  perfact  ot 
lu  kind  extant."— Atlas. 

f. 

Price  ^f .  lOs.  Half.bonnd  in  Morocco, 
gilt  leaves, 
BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of 
the  WORLD,  in  FIFTY- FOUR  MAPS. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  by  Stdnit  Hall,  in 
the  first  style  of  the  art,  and  beautifully 
coloured,  with  GEOGRAPHICAL  DBS- 
CR1PTI0N8.STATISTICAL  TABLES, 
and  other  useful  information. 

**  We  may  now  say  with  certxlnty.  that  aa  no 
Atlss  exceetis  that  of  Blaik's  In  the  nestness  of 
Its  form  and  the  utility  of  Its  dimensions,  so, 
in  geographical  act  uracy  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion. It  equals  any  work  extant  of  similar  pre- 
tention and  yet  in^ater  charire.  We  have  not 
been  disappointed  In  a  single  reference  to  any 
of  the  Maps  yet  Issued,  and  we  have  everely 
tested  those  of  the  present  number.**— Atlas. 

S. 

In  Nine  Volumes  8vo.  with  a  comprehen- 
sive Index  of  44,000  names,  price  71, 
A  SYSTEM    OF    UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY.    By  M.  Malts  BauN, 
Editor  of  th«  *'  Annales  des  Voyages,"  &c. 
Of  this  work,  which  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  Taluable  system  of 


Geography  extant,  only  twenty  eopies 
remain  unsold.  Snbacribers  who  bave  not 
yet  perfected  their  seta,  are  leeommended 
to  ao  so  without  delay,  as,  of  some  parte 
only  a  few  copies  reauun  on  hand,  while 
others  are  entirely  out  of  print. 

**  laflolttly  aaperlor  to  any  thlag  of  Hm  ciM 
which  has  tvar  appeared."— LiraaAJi'V  Oau. 


In  8vo.  price  15e.,  with  EognmBga. 

a  Second  Edition  of 
PRINCIPLES   of  MATHEMA- 
TICAL, PHYSICAL,  and  POLIl'lCAI. 
GEOGRAPHY.    By  M.  Maltb  Bnvw. 

Improved  by  the  addition  of  the  moot 
Recent  Informatioo  derived  from  vanooa 
aoorces. 

5. 
In  post  8vo.  price  6s.,  illustrated   with 
Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  other  EngraTiuga, 
including  Humboldt^i  Map  of  tbe  Geo- 
graphicM  Distribution  of  rlants» 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.   By 

Thomas  Stswabt  TaAiLL,  F.R.8.E.. 
Regius  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispnidance 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ace  &c. 

••  A  most  elahorato  dlgcat  of  facta  judldovaly 
arranged,  and,  a«  a  geoeral  exposition,  perbsips 
the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared.** — 
Lsana  Uaacuar. 

6. 
In  poet  8vo.  price  6s.,  embellished  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 
By  JoBN  Pbilups,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  King*g  College,  Lon- 
don ;  Author  of  "  A  Guide  to  Geology »'* 

**  One  of  the  moat  fencrally  and  inractlcally 
useful  books  ever  pubUahed.**— BiaiiiNeaAai 
HaaALD. 

"An  admirable  digest  of  renlogical  koow- 
ledge^**— EoiNBuaoB  AovaaTisaa. 

r. 

In  a  closely  printed  volume,  price  7s.  6d., 
illustrated  with  Ninety  Woodcuta, 
Eleven  Geological  Sections,  and  Two 
Coloured  Maps, 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY 
OF  FIFE  AND  THE  LOTHIANS,  in- 

eluding  detailed  Descriptions  of  Arthur'a 
Seat  and  Pentland  Hills.  By  Cbablss 
Maclarbn,  Esq..  F.R.S.E. 

**  Minute,  falthfU,  and  pcraptcuous."— Fira- 
aaiaa  JovaiiAL. 

*'  A  contribution  to  the  ad^nre  of  geology, 
the  vslne  of  which  wlU  be  most  highir  sppre- 
dated  by  those  who  are  the  most  capable  of 
indfinc.**— ScuTa  TlMaa. 
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NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


LETTERS  of  the  late  EARL  of  DUDLEY 

TO  THE  BMHOP  OF  LLANDAFF. 
8«a  10t.6<L 

MILMAJTS  HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY, 

From  the  BIKTU  of  CHRIST  to  tbe  EXTINCTION  of  PAGANISM  in  the  Roman 
Empire.    5  vob.  8vo.  36t. 

MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

First  Complete  Edition.    lUoitrated.    3  Tob.  iBmo.  18e« 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

From  the  DEATH  of  QUEEN  ANNE  to  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

By  Lonn  Mabon. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    3  Tole.  Bwo.  36t. 

The  COURT  of  SPAIN  UNDER  CHARLES  U. 

Extractt  from  tbe  Correspondence  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  British  Minister  at 

Madrid  from  1690  to  1700.    Selected  from  the  Originals  at  Cbevening. 

By  Lord  Mabon.    8vo. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  WILLIAM  PHT, 

FIRST  EARL  of  CHATHAM. 
Edited  hy  Wm.  Stahbops  Tatlob,  Esq.  and  Captain  Jobb  HsitBT  Prinolx,  the  Execu- 
tors of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Now  complete  in  foor  Tolnmes,  8?o.  18s«  each* 

HUNGARY  and  TRANSYLVANIA. 

With  Remarks  on  their  Condition — Social,  Political,  and  Ecooomical* 

By  JoBB  Paoxt,  Esq. 

With  Eighty-eight  lUostratioos,  EngraYings,  WoodenU,  and  M^    t  vols.  Sro.  30s. 

AUSTRIA. 

By  PxTXR  Etaw  Tubnbull,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
S  vols.  8vo.  f 4s. 

BUXTON  on  the  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Second  Edition.    Including 

THE  REMEDY  FOR  THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 

Now  first  poblisbed,  with  Map  of  Africa.    8?o.  only  5s. 

ESSAY  on  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Tbomas  Hops,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  with  a  copious  Index,  and  nearly  100  Plates. 

Royal  8vo.  40s. 

BUTTMAN^S  LEXILOGUS; 

Or,  a  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the  MEANING  and  ETYMOLOGY  of  varion 
GREEK  WORDS  &  PASSAGES  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  &  other  Greek  Writers. 

Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Fisblaxb,  A.M 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  carefully  Revised.    8vo.  14s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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DAVIES'  KEY  TO  HUTl'ON'S 
MATHEMATICS. 

Ju8t  published,  in  one  thick  Volume,  8vo., 
price  24e.  boards, 

SOLUTIONS  of  the  PRINCI- 
PAL QUESTIONS  of  Dr.  HUT- 
TON'S  COURSE  of  MATHEMATICS; 
forming  a  General  Key  to  that  Work, 
deiigned  for  the  Use  of  Tutors  and  Private 
Students.  By  Thom as  Stbph ens  Davibs, 
F.R.S., London  and  Edinburgh  Royal  Mi. 
litary  Academy,  Woolwich. 

"  It  also  appeared  likely  to  us.  that  even  in 
those  seminaries  where  Button ^s  Course  was 
not  the  usual  text-book,  the  great  number  of 
examples  which  it  contained,  combined  with 
the  complete  solutions,  or  indications  of  the 
methods  of  solution,  as  here  given,  would 
render  it  a  useAil  auxiliary  and  work  for  occa- 
sional USe."~PaBFACB. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. ;  T. 
Cadell ;  J.  Richardson ;  J.  M.  Richard- 
son ;  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington ;  Hamil- 
ton and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Duncan 
and  Malcolm;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. ;  J.  Sonter ;  Cowie  and  Co. ;  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  ;  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. ; 
Harvey  and  Darton  ;  Houlsion  and  Stone- 
man  ;  H.  Washboume ;  and  C.  Dolman. 
Edinburgh :  Stirling  and  Co. 


CORN-LAWS. 
Now  ready,  price  i^s. 

THE  PROSPERITY  of  the 
LANDHOLDERS  NOT  DE- 
PENDENT  on  the  CORN-LAWS.  By 
Thomas  Jbvons. 

contents : 
Div.  1.  Object  of  this  Work— The  Means 

of   promoUng  the    Prosperity   of    the 

Agricultural  Interest  by  the  increase  of 

Consumption. 
Div.  2.  Repeal    of   certain   Taxes    that 

check  Consumption. 
Div.  3.  The  consumption  of  food  by  the 

people  may  be  increased. 
Div.  4.  Close  connexion  between  Agricul- 
ture and  Manufactures  pointed  out. 
Div.  5.  The  exportation  of-  Agncultural 

products  may  be  extended. 
Div.  6.  A  broader  cultivation  of  Hemp 

and  Flax  advantageous  to  the  Landed 

interest. 
Div.  7.  Present  Duty  on  Com  false  in 

principle  and  deceptive  in  operation. 
Div.  8.  A  Duty  on  Com  proposed  for  the 

purpose  of  Revenue. 
Div.  9.  General  Result— That  the   price 

of  Com  and  the  rent  of  Land  cannot 

dechne. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  ;  and  the 
principal  Booksellers  in  Liverpool. 


Just  published,  l2mo.,  price  6a,,  bound 
and  lettered, 

VENERONrS  ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR.  The  Complete  lia- 
lian  Master;  cunuining  the  best  and 
easiest  Rules  for  attaining  that  language. 
To  which  are  added,  an  Introduction  to 
Italian  Versification,  Exuacts  from  the 
Italian  Poets,  &c.  The  whole  properly 
accented,  to  facilitate  the  Pronunciation 
of  Learners.  A  New  Edition,  carefully 
revis^,  corrected,  and  improved.    By  A. 

ROK.VA. 

Also, 

Tenth  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  price  Ss.  6d. 
bound, 

BOTTARELLI'S    EXERCISES 

upon  the  DIFFERENT  PARTS  of 
ITALIAN  SPEECH,  with  References 
to  Veneroni's  Grammar,  and  an  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Roman  History,  intended  at 
once  to  make  the  Learner  acquainted  with 
History,  and  the  Idioms  of  the  Italian 
Language. 

3. 
A  KEY  to  BOTTARELLI'S 
EXERCISES;  with  a  few  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  English  Transla- 
tions, for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  P.  R. 
Rota.  New  Edition,  l:2mo.,  2a.  6d. 
bound. 

London:  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.; 
Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ; 
Duncan  and  Malcolm «  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.  -,  J.  Souteri  Dulau  and  Co.; 
and  J.  Wacej . 


Just  published,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume* 
price  6b,  bound, 

ANEW  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY;  containing  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  most  eminent  Per- 
sona and  Remarkable  Characters  in  every 
age  and  nation.  By  SrapSBif  Joitca. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Im- 
provements. 

"  The  present  Edition  has  received  no  less 
than  347  new  articles  relating  to  celebrated 
characters  deceased  since  the  seventh  passed 
through  the  press."~PaBrACB. 

Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. ;  T.  Cadell ; 
Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  J.  Sooter  ; 
Houlston  and  Stoneman  $  T.  Allman  ; 
Harvey  and  Darton  ;  Peacock  and  Mans- 
field;  and  W.  Morrison.  York:  Wilson 
and  Sons.    Dublin :  J.  Camming. 
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TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

POPULAR    NEW    NOVELS, 

Just  published  by  Mr.  COLBURN,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


PRECEPTS  aiid  PRACTICE. 
By  Theodorx  Hook,  Esq.  Author  of 
'*  Sayings  and  Doings.''  S  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  Mr.  Hook,  and  nameroof 
Illustrations  by  Pbix. 

f. 
JACK  ASHORE.  Bj  the  Author  of 
"  Ratlin  the  Reefer/'  "  Ootward  Bound, ' 
6cc.     3  vols. 

3. 
THE  WIDOW  MARRIED.  A 
Sequel  to  the  ••  Widow  Bamaby."  By 
Mrs.  Trollopi.  In  5  vols,  post  8vo.  with 
^1  Humourous  Illustrations  by  R.  W.  Boss, 
bound. 

4. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.  An  His. 
torical  Romance.      Edited   by  H.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "  Brambletye  House,*'  &cc, 
S  vols. 


5. 
LADY  JANE  GREY.    An  Histo- 
rical  Romance.   By  the  Author  of  "  Roys- 
ton  Gower,"  **  Fair  Rosamond,"  6lc.    S 
vols. 

'*  This  work  does  honour  to  its  author,  and 
places  him  in  a  front  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  cultivators  of  this  species  of  litera- 
ture."—Lite  raby  Gazette. 

Also,  just  ready, 

t. 
THE  ENGAGEMENT.  A  NoveL 
5  vols. 

f. 
THECACHMIRE  SHAWL.  By 
the  Author  of  **  The  King's  Page,"  *•  Al- 
mack's  Revisited,'*  ficc.    3  vols. 

3. 
ERNESTINE;  or.  The  Child  of 
Mystery.     3  vols. 


FAMILIES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  &  GENTRY. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Juat  ready,  beautifully  printed  in  two  columns,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Emblaxoned  Title-page,  &c. 

MR.TBURKE'S  EXTINCT,  DORMANT,  and  SUSPENDED  PEER- 
AGES of  ENGLAND.  IRELAND,  and  SCOTLAND.  A  Companion  to  aJl 
other  Peerages. — This  work,  formed  on  a  plan  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke's 
very  popular  Dictionary  of  the  present  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  comprises  thoae  Peerages 
which  have  been  suspended  or  extinguished  since  the  Conquest,  particularizing  the  mem- 
bers of  each  family  in  each  generation,  and  bringing  the  lineage,  in  all  possible  cases, 
through  either  collaterals  or  females,  down  to  existing  houses.  It  connecU,  in  many  in- 
•unces,  the  new  with  the  old  nobility,  and  it  will,  in  all  cases,  show  the  cause  which  has 
influenced  the  revival  of  an  extinct  dignity  in  a  new  creation.  It  should  be  particularly 
noticed,  that  this  new  work  appertains  nearly  as  much  to  extant  as  to  extinct  persons  of 
distinction ;  for  though  dignities  pass  away,  it  rarely  occurs  that  whole  families  do* 

Now  ready,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

MR.  BURKE'S  NEW  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1840. 
With  important  additions,  beautifully  printed  on  a  new  plan,  in  one  large  volume, 
with  an  emblazoned  Title-page,  and  upwards  of  1500  Engravings  of  Arms,  &c.  Price  389. 
bound.  Containing  all  the  New  Creations,  and  much  other  new  matter,  the  result  of  great 
r(*seaich,  and  of  communications  with  the  various  noble  families  :  forming  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  convenient,  and  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

II. 

MR.  BURKE'S  HISTORY  of  the  LANDED  GENTRY.  A  Com- 
panion  to  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. — ^This  iro|H>rtant  work  is  now  completed 
in  Sixteen  Parts,  price  7t.  6d«  each,  large  paper ;  and  48.  6d.  each,  small  paper ;  and 
Subscribers  are  therefore  advised  to  send  their  orders  to  their  respective  booksellers  foi 
the  immediate  completion  of  their  sets,  to  prevent  disappointment. 

N.B.   The  work  may  be  had  complete,  in  4  vols.,  price  18s.  each. 

Hearj  Colbum,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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ON   BEES; 

THEIR  MANAOEBfENT  AND  INSTDJCT. 

Jitt  pobHahed,  foobo^  8to.  pric^  6t.,  Ulnttnted  bj  90  ooloared  PIaAm  and  Poftnt. 
and  Memoir  of  Uubbe, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  BEES;  fonning  Volume  XXVI.  o(j 
the  '*  Natnralist't  Library;'*  eoodaccing  by  Sir  W.  Jardihb,  Bart.  F.ILS.E^Ikt! 
It  cootaint,  beaidea  an  ample  Aecoont  of  British  aod  Foreign  Honey  Beea,  tbeir  !!»• 
nagement  and  Economy,  a  full  History  of  the  Hamble  Bee  and  its  varieties,  deaciibed  bf 
the  Rev.  James  Duncan,  and  illustrated  with  Drawings,  made  expressly  for  tliia  ToioBt 
by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomologiad  Society  of  Ldiidoo«  whose  pet- 
cU,  anrivalled  in  this  department,  is  now  for  the  first  time  devoted  to  this  work. 

*  «*  Any  of  the  preceding  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  6s.  emch, 

^Pertiaps  the  most  interesUiy,  the  moslbsaatiftil,  and  the  chsapert  series  yet  oft  I  lit  Iste 
pobUc*'— Ath  mitmuM, 

S.  Highlev,  Fleet  Street,  London;   W.  H.  Lisara,  Edinborgfa;  W.  Cony  smI Ce- 
Dnblin  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  pablished,  in  Svo.  (pp.  60)  prioe  Oae  Shilling, 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  STATE  of  the  LAW  regwdin^  MAR- 
RfAGES  with  a  DECEASED  WIFE*S  SISTER.    By  a  BAamisTu  ov  rai 
MiDOLB  TsiirLa. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 

MARRIAGE  ACT,  5Ui  and  6th  William  lY.  c.  54;  eommonir  called  LORD 
LYNDHURSrS  ACT.— Parties  aggrieved  by  the  above  Act,  whi<£  prohibtu  Mv- 
riages  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  co-operate  in  an  esdea- 
vour,  now  mskiog,  to  obtain  its  repeal.  The  prohibition  has  no  foundation  cither  ii 
Religion  or  Morality,  and  cannot  be  supported  upon  any  ground  of  rational  ezpedieocy. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Ogihj, 
Printers,  57,  Skinner-street,  SDOwbill.— Names  will  be  scrupulously  concealed^  if  desired 


OWEN  ON  THE  HEBREWS. 

In  four  very  large  Volumes,  8vo.  closely 
printed,  price  21. 16s.  in  cloth  bds. 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  EPIS- 
TLE to  the  HEBREWS,  with  Pre- 
liminary  Exereitations.  By  John  Owbk, 
D.D.    ANewEdiUon. 

**  The  most  valuable  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ever  published*,  it  judiciously 
combines  criticism,  exposition,  and  practical 
instruction." 

London:  Printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  75, 
Cheapside ;  and  sold  by  all  other  Book- 
sellers. 


DR.  COMBE'S  WORKS. 

ON   DIGESTION  and  DIET. 
Second   Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   Price  7s.  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  applied  to 
HEALTH  and  EDUCATION.  Seventh 
Edition.    Price  7s.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh:  Maolachlan,  Stewart,  and 
Co.;  and  all  other  Booksellers* 


WELLS'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


In  one  large  Volume,  8vo.  c 

with  numerous  Maps,    price  10ik6d. 
bound  in  cloth, 

AN  HISTORICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TES- 
TAMENTS. Bv  Edwabd  Wells,  D  J)^ 
Rector  of  Colesbach,  Leicestershire.  A 
new  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

Oxford :  Printed  for  ThomM  Tegg,  75, 
Cbeapside,  London ;  and  sold  by  ail  other 
Booksellers. 


THE  ONE  TRUE  FAITH. 

In  one  thick  8vo.  Volume,  of  460  pages, 

price  4s. 

AN  INQUIRY— WHAT  IS 
THE  ONE  TRUE  FAITH t  nad 
whether  it  is  professed  by  all  Christian 
Secu!  with  an  Eiposition  of  the  whole 
Scheme  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  in  a 
Scriptural  Examination  of  the  most  irapor. 
tant  of  these  seveml  Doctrines. 

Published,  for  the  Authiir,  by  H.  Wasb- 
boorae,  Salisbury  Square. 
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On  April  8  win  be  published, 

THE    BOOK    OF    ARCHERY. 

BY 

GEORGE  AGAR  HANSARD,  ESQ. 

OWXNT  BOWMAN, 

Auikor  of  **  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing  in  WaU$:* 


Id  one  folome,  medium  ocU?o, 

Embelliihea  with  Firteen  highlj  finished  LINE-ENGRAVINGS  bj  Messrs. 

PorU>ary,  Englebeart,  Stocks,  Staines,  Ball,  Smith,  &c. 

From  Paintings  bj  F.  P.  Stephanoff,  Esq.; 

And  upwards  of  70  Em gkatings,  from  Designs  by  W.  H.  Brooke,  Esq. 

illostrative  of  the  History  and  Use  of 

The  BOWy  In  all  Covntrtos, 

rXOM  THE  BARLIKST  AOM  TO  THE  PRB8BNT  TIMB. 

Price  £1.  lis.  6d.  handsomely  bound  in  fimcy  cloth,  lettered ;  or  with 
Proof  impressions  of  tiie  Plates  on  India  paper,  £3, 3s.  bound  in  morocco. 


The  Book  of  Archery  comprises  a  full  and  perfect  history  of  the  bow,  in  reference  to  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  available— vi2.  war,  the  chase,  and  as  a  source  of  agreeable 
recreation.  Its  pages  will  gratify  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  eager  aspirant  after  tozophilite  honours.  The  enthusiastic  youth  who  receives  the 
Book  of  Archery,  in  addition  to  his  birth-day  present  of  a  bow  and  shafts,  will  find  there 
the  amplest  instructions ;  while  the  more  practised  bowman,  who,  like  Justice  Shallow's 
friend.  Old  Double,  can  clap  into  the  clout  at  twelve  score  yards,  wUl  find  in  this  volume 
a  vast  body  of  illustrations  of  his  fiivourite  pursuit,  literary  and  pictorial,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  him. 

The  embellishments,  which  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  have  been  confided  to  two 
painters  only,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  vast  labour  of  research,  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  demanded,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  artists  who  had  merely  one 
or  two  of  the  paintings  to  design.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — the 
imaginative  and  the  historical.  Even  in  the  former,  however,  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  costume,  form  of  the  bow,  manner  of  holding  it,  &c.  should  be  as  closely  in  accordance 
with  the  period  to  which  the  respective  scenes  refer  as  possible  ;  wlulst  the  latter, 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  chronologically  arranged,  from  the 
Egyptian  age,  through  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  down  to  the  present  time,  must 
owe,  of  course,  their  chief  interest  to  their  authenticity.  This  portion  of  the  work  con- 
tains upwards  of  one  hundred  different  subjects ;  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
which,  the  Author  and  Mr.  Brooke  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
subjects  of  the  fifteen  highly-finished  line  engravings,  from  the  deiigni  of  F.  P. 
Stephanoff,  are— 

Portrait  of  Her  Majesty  in  an  Archery  Costume .  Bngraved  by  L.  Stocks. 

Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian. TTT L.  Stocks. 

Henry  the  Eighth  at  the  Fiekl  of  the  Ctoth  of  Gold CSiarleaFoz. 

Queen  Elisabeth  shooting  a  Buck  in  Cowderay  Pvk E.  Portburv. 

Death  of  Robin  Hood R.  Staines. 

Ulysses  destroying  his  Wife's  Suitors L.  Stocks. 

Edith  of  the  Swan  Neck  discovering  the  Body  of  Harold  after 

the  Battle  of  Hastings. B.  Smith. 

Oriental  Female  Archery  E.  Portburv. 

The  Tartar  Maid  F.  Enf  leheart 

Death  of  William  Rofhs C.  Fox. 

FendofBUand ,....  R. Staines. 

The  Bow  of  Peace  and  War J.  HoUis. 

Persian  Archers F.  Enclehesrt. 

CalhunDhn  B.  BuL 

TPlMmBach R.  Staines. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 
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MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS,  under  the  Special  Authority,  and 
by  Commtod  of  his  late  Majesty,  which  have  received  the  Gracious  Approbattoo 
and  Patronage  of  her  Majesty  the  Qoeen.  By  Ricbabo  Cannom,  Esq.,  Adjataat- 
General's  Office,  Horse  Guards. 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 


-d 


Cavalry. 

Ofthe  Life  Guards,  (tad  ad.) It 

Royal  Horse  Guards,  orBlues 10 

First,  or  King's  Dragoon  Guards...  8 

Second,  or  Queen's  ditto 8 

Third  Dragoon  Guards 8 

Fourth  ditto 8 

Fifth  ditto 8 

Sixth  ditto 8 

Seventh  ditto 1 


Infantry.  i. 

Of  the  First,  or  Royal  Regiment  of 

Foot 12 

Second,  or  Queen's  Foot. 8 

Third  Foot,  or  the  Buffs. 1« 

Fourth  Foot,  or  King's  Own. 8 

Fifth,  or  Northumberland  Fusileers 

Sixth  Fool 8 

Eighty-eighth,  or  Connaught  Ran- 
ge"      6 


First,  or  Royal  Dragoons. 

Each  ilhietrated  with  Pkitea. 

London  :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. ;  Ridgway  and  Sons ;  Clowes  and  Sons. 

Dublin:  Milliken  and  Son.     Cork:  Savage  and  Son.     Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 


THEORY  OF  PARALLELS. 

THE  Proof  of  Elucid's  Axiom 
looked  for  in  the  Properties  of  the 
EQUIANGULAR  SPIRAL.  By  LieuU 
Colonel  T.  Pbrronxt  Thompson,  F.R.S., 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

Published  on  the  11th  of  March,  by 
Simpkin,  Marsbsll,  &  Co.  Stationers'- 
hall- Court,  London,  boards,  price  One 
Shilling. 

In  post  8vo.  with  Fourteen  plates,  price  68. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  MICRO- 
SCOPE, by  Sir  Davio  BaawsTBa, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S  .  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &€. 

By  the  same  Author, 
In  post  8vo.  price  6«i.,  illustrated  by  up. 
wards  of  100  Engravings  on  Wood,  and 
a  Chart  of  Magnetic  Curves, 

A  TREATISE  on  MAGNETISM. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ; 
Longman  &  Co.,  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Whit, 
taker  and  Co.,  and  Hamilton  and  Co., 
London ;  and  John  Cumming,  Dublin. 

In  post  8vo.,  price  6s.,  illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  Sixty  Woodcuts, 

THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  and 
KITCHEN  GARDEN;  forming 
the  Article  *  Horticulture,'  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopsodia  Britannica. 
By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

"  One  of  the  hett  modem  books  on  Gardening 
extant;  clear,  comprehenvive,  and  In  every 
respect  well  reaaoned.** — Lou4on*i  Gardener*t 
Magazine. 

Adam  snd  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. 
Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and  Ha- 
milton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 

) 


In  8to.,  price  9s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALOEBRA. 
By  the  Rar.  P.  KaitAita,  A-M., 
F.R.S.S.,  L.  &  E..  &c.,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Profesaor  of 
Mathematics,  ic  ia  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh, 
and  Longman  &  Co.  London. 
Of  whom  also  may  bad,  in  8vo.,  price  8s, 
Second  Edition, 

THE  FIRST  SIX  AND  THE 
ELEVENTH  and  TWELTH  BOOKS 
of  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS;  with  Notes 
and  Illustiations,  and  an  Appendix  in  Five 
Books.  By  Jamis  TnoaisoN,  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WEST- 
MINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  LXV. 
just  published,  contains:^!.  Coleridge. 
f.  Spanish  Ballads.  3.  Demosthenes. 
4.  British  Birds.  5.  American  Philo- 
sophy: Emerson.  6.  Recent  Knglisb 
Tragedy.  7.  Robin  Hood.  8.  Postage 
Stamp,  with  specimens. 

Henry  Hooper,  13,  Pallmall  East,  Lon- 
don, and  Adam  and  Charies  Black,  Edin- 
burgh. 

This  day,  price  10s.  6d  ,  8vo.  doth  lettered. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  G  E- 
OLOGY  and  MINERALOGY,  in 
which  the  terms  used  in  the  varioaa 
branches  of  Natural  History,  connected 
with  the  Study  of  Geology,  are  deduced 
from  their  originals,  and  copiously  illoa- 
trated  by  quotations  from  the  latest  An- 
thore.     By  William  Humblb,  W.D. 

Henry  Washboume,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street. 
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On  May  the  Ist,  win  be  ptibllsliedj 

No.  I. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  to  be  completed  in  about  Fovteen  Numbers,  of 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

BY  WILLIAM   SAVAGE, 

AtUhar  qf  "  Practical  Hints  on  Decorative  Printing ^^^  and  a  "  Treatise 
on  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink.** 

Tbk  Author  feels  confident  that  this  Work  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  practical  utility 
to  all  persons  connected  with  the  business  of  Printing.  The  Literary  man  too  will  meet 
-^rith  every  information  that  he  may  need  in  conducting  his  Works  through  the  pres? ;  and 
the  general  reader  will  find  not  only  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  whole  process  of 
the  most  important  Art  that  was  ever  discovered,  but  also  an  assemblage  of  valuable  facts, 
and  a  research  extensive  enough  to  ensure  the  work  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 

!    library. 

I   The  Work  will  contain— 

\       The  whole  of  the  Practice  of  Printing,  as  now  carried  on  in  the  principal  Offices  in  the  Metro- 

I  polis,  including  Composing  in  all  its  details;  Reading,  with  the  Duties  of  a  Reader;  the  Mansee. 

I I  ment  of  a  Printing  Office,  with  the  department  of  an  Overseer ;  the  Press  Department,  inclnding 
Common  Presswork,  Fine  Presswork,  printing  Engravings  on  Wood,  printing  in  Colours;  Ma- 
cbine  or  Cylindrical  Printing  ;  the  routine  of  the  Warehouse  Department. 

An  increased  number  of  Tables  of  Imposition,  with  great  care  bestowed  to  make  them  cor- 
rect. The  extent  of  this  increase  will  be  seen  by  stating,  that  Moxon's  work  contains  8,  Smith's 
37.  Luckombe's  43,  Stower*s  58,  Johnson's  57,  Hansard's  61,  while  this  work  will  contain  153 
Tables  of  Imposition. 

The  Casting-op  of  Bookwork  and  Jobs.  The  Prices  of  Composing  and  of  Presswork.  Tables 
of  Signatures.    T ables  for  giving  out  Paper. 

Alphabets  of  all  the  Languages  whose  characters  vary  from  the  Roman  that  are  in  the  British 
Foundries,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  with  Plans  of  Cases  for  many  of  them. 
A  very  extended  List  of  Greek  Ligatures. 

Newspapers— the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  printing  of  them ;  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  apply  to  them ;  the  present  practice  in  detail  of  printing  a  daily  rooming  Newspaper. 
A  copious  Ust  of  Abbreviations,  with  the  words  at  length. 

A  List  of  Contractions  in  Domesday  Book,  and  in  the  published  Records,  with  their  Sicrn id- 
eations. 
Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  in  the  Printing  Business. 

All  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  enact  any  Restrictions  on,  or  Regulations  for,  Printing.  The 
Editor  has  examined  the  whole  of  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  extracted  those  that  relate  to  this 
subject. 

Lists  of  Law  Authorities,  Botanical  Authorities,  and  Writers  on  Organic  Remains,  with  the 
Abbreviations  by  which  they  are  referred  to. 

Bible  Orthography ;  being  a  List  of  every  Word  in  the  Authorised  Versions  that  varies  in  its 
Spelling  from  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
The  new  Formulary  of  Chemistry. 
A  List  of  Latin,  French,  &c.  Phrases,  with  Translations. 

A  List  of  Ancient  Names  of  Cities  and  Towns,  with  their  Modem  Names,  distinguishing  those 
in  which  Printing  was  carried  on  previous  to  the  year  1500. 

With  a  large  mass  of  other  Information,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  make  it  highly  usefu 
as  a  Book  of  Reference  to  every  person  connected  with  Printing,  the  Author's  intention 
being  to  give  to  the  Public  an  Original  Work  on  the  Practice  of  Printing  at  the  present 
day,  chiefly  derived  from  his  own  experience  of  Forty -five  Years  in  the  metropolis, 
during  which  period  he  executed  some  of  the  finest  Works  that  ever  issued  from  the 
English  Press. 

LONDON :  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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NEW  WORKS, 

Pablifhed  bj  JtekMm  and  Walford,  18, 

St.  PaaPt  Cbarcbyard. 

In  Two  Volomet,  8?o.,  price  f 4«.  6Mhf 

DISCOURSES  ON  SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS.  Bj  tbe  late  Rer. 
RoBEBT  S.  M'All,  LL.D.,  with  a  Sketch 
of  bit  Life  and  Character*  By  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Wabolaw,  D.D. 

In  Bwo,,  price  lO*.  6d.  doth, 

SCRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY, 

or  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turee  and  tome  parte  of  Geolofpcal  Science. 
By  JoHji  Pyb  Smith,  J),D„  FJtS., 
F.O.S. 

In  8vo.  price  lOi.  6d.  eloth,  Vol  L 

ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY. 
and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oilbrd  Tracta  for 
the  Timet.  By  the  Aalhor  of  '*  Spiritual 
Detpotitm." 

««*  The  Work  it  alto  pabliihed  in 
Parttt  at  St.  6d.  each. 


In  the  Prett,  and  will  be  published  in 
April,  1840,  dedicated  by  eipreas  per- 
mittion  to  Her  Majetty  **  The  Queen.'* 

A  GENERAL  Collection  of  the 
ANCIENT  MUSIC  of  IRRLAND, 
coufitting  of  upwarda  of  160  Airt, 
in  one  vol.,  royal  4to. :  —  compriting 
an  explanation  of  the  principlet  on  which 
Irish  Melodies  have  been  constructed.  A 
copioua  digeat  of  Ancient  Iriah  Musical 
Science,  and  the  technical  terms  used  by 
the  Harpers.  A  diaaerUtion  on  the  anti- 
quity and  characteriatica  of  Irish  Music 
and  Motical  Instruments  ;  together  with 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  various  eminent 
Harpers  of  later  timea,  and  noticea  of  the 
more  remaricable  Melodiea  and  pieces  of 
the  collection.  Also  an  account  of  tbe  ae* 
veral  effbrta  towarde  a  rerival  of  tbe  uae 
«yf  the  Harp  in  Ireland.     By  Edwabd 

BuNTIMO. 

PubliahavB,  Hodget  and  Smith,  Dublin. 
Ordera  for  the  work  will  be  received  by 
all  Bookadlert  and  Moaic  Sellers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  prett,  3  volt.  8vo. 

DRACKBNBORCH*S  LIVY, 
with  Crevier't  Notet.  Edited  by 
the  late  Dr.  ELiiaLia.  A  New  Edition, 
reviaed. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Longman,  Orme,  ic 
Co.,  Duncan  and  Malcolm,  and  Simpkin, 
Marsboll,  and  Co.,  London.  Oiford  t  J. 
H.  Parker. 


This  day  ia  publiahed,  price  18a. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRTTAN- 
NICA.    Vol  XX.  Part  L 

Of  the  matter  contained  in  tbe  pretent 
half-volume,  a  proportion  etoeeding  four- 
fiftht  it  entirely  new.  Among  the  raot« 
prominent  Articlet  may  be  nientioiied  Sea. 
Lightt,  by  Aian  Stevenaon,  L.L3.  Sea- 
manabip,  by  Profeaaor  Robinaoo,  revised 
by  Captain  BaaU  Hall,  R.  N.,  &c.  Sece- 
dera,  by  the  Rev.  Jamet  Taylor.  Serpents, 
bv  Jamet  Wilton,  F.R.S.E..  M.W.S.,  &c. 
Shakapeare,  by  the  Engliah  Opium  Eater. 
Ship  Building,  b^  Auguatin  F.  B.  Creuie, 
Eaq.,  of  her  Majeaty*a  Dock  Yard,  Porta- 
mouth.  Shooting,  by  the  Author  of  tbe 
Oakleigh  Shooting  Code. 

The  Publiahera  refer  with  confidence  to 
the  preaent  Part,  aa  a  proof  of  the  ezertiooa 
which  are  made  to  aecure  the  eo-operation 
of  the  moac  diatinguiabed  writera  in'  the 
teveral  departmenU  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature. 

Beside  the  Enpavingt  of  Sea-Iighta 
and  Serpenta,  with  four  of  thoae  illuatrating 
Sbip-Building,  the  half-volume  containa  a 
double  aheet  Map  of  Ireland,  and  Mapa  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  of  Persia.  Many 
of  the  articles  are,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  Woodcuu,  a  mode 
of  embellishment  peculiarly  fitted  for 
Bcientific  articlea,  from  ita  immediate 
prozimity  to  the  text. 

Adam  and  Cbarlea  Black,  Edinborgh. 
Simpkin,  Marahall,  &  Co. ;  Whittaker  & 
Co.;  and  Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co., 
London. 


Price  9a.,  illustrated  with  Woodcnu  and 
Engravings, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 
ON  RAILWAYS,  being  the  ar- 
tide  under  that  head  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Eocyclopsdia  Britannica, 
with  additional  details.  By  Lieutenant 
Lecopnt,  R.N.,  F.RAA,  C.E.,  of  tbe 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

This  Work  will  be  found  to  contain,  not 
only  an  elaborate  account  of  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  Conatruction  and  Manage, 
meat,  but  a  variety  of  Tableaof  Gradienta, 
Formuls  for  computing  Earthwoik  in  Cat- 
tinga  and  EmbankmenU.  &c.  Aco.  The 
information  relating  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  line  ia  alao  ample  and  important. 
Beaidea  10  Engravinga  on  Steel,  there  are 
Si  illuatralive  Woodcuta  embodied  in  the 
text. 

Adam  and  Cbarlea  Black,  Edinburgh. 
Simpkin.  Maraball,  &  Co. ;  Whittaker  & 
Co* ;  and  Hamilton,  Adama,  U  Co.,  Lon- 
don {  and  John  Camming,  Dublin. 
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NEW   WORKS   ON    MEDICINE   AND    SCIENCE, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  CHURCHILL,  PRINCES-STREET.  80H0. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  bcine  an  Experimental 
lotrodttotioD  to  the  ttady  of  the  Physical  Scicvices.    By  Uoldino  Biro,  M.D., 
F.L a,F.G.S..  LecUint  on  Mat  Pbilotopby  at  Goy'n  Hoapital.  8vo.  tdO  Woodcuta.  Ifg. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the  HEART  and  GREAT  VES- 
SELS, and  on  the  Affections  which  may  be  mistaken  forthem.  By  J.  Hon,  M.D. 
F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  6Mrge*8  Hospital.  Third  Edit,  greatly  enlarged.  8fo.  plates,  18s. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  and  MANAGEMENT  of  the  INSANE; 
pointing OQt  (he  Errors  in  the  present  System.  By  J.  G.  Millihgsn,  M.D.,  late 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Middlesei  Panper  Lonauc  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  and  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Army  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Chatham.     18mo.  cloth,  price  4a.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  GENERAL  and  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY, 
intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Philosopbical  pursuit  of  Natural  History.  By  William  B.  Carpbntir,  M.D., 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical  Societies,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Ro}al  BoUuical  Society  of  Edinburgh.    8va  f40  Figures  on  copper  and  wood,  15s. 

A  TREATISE  on  RUPTURES.    By  W.  Lawrencr,  F.R.S.,  Sui^eon 
Eitraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Fifth 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  price  16s. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  VARIOUS  KINDS  of   DIFHCULT    PAR- 
TURITION, with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Mansgeiient  of  Labours.     By 
Samuvl  Mbrbi3UN,M.D.,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition, with  additions, 8to.,  plaus,  ISs. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  PATHOLOGY  of  the 
EAR;   being  the  Prise  F««say  in  the  University  of    Edinburgh.      By  JoskPu 
Williams,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  8to.  cloth,  6  plates,  10s.6d. 

BILLARD'S  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANTS ;  founded 
on  recent  Clinical  Observations  and  Investigations  in  Pathological  Anatomy  made 
at  the  "  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trnuvis,*'  at  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Monsieur 
Baron.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  notes,  by  James  Stewart,  M.D. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  14s. 

RESEARCHES  on  the  DEVELOPEMENT,  STRUCTURE,   and 
DISEASES  of  the  TEETH.  By  Albxander  Nasnttb.  Surgeon,  F.US.,  F.G.S. 
8vo.  cloth,  plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  of  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  both 
Primary  and  Secondary  ;  comprehending  an  Account  of  improved  Modes  of  Prac- 
tice adopted  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Hospitals,  with  numerous  Formulc  for  the  ad. 
ministration  of  many  new  Remedies.  By  Lanoston  Parker,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Birmingham  Royal  School  of  Medicine. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY  ;  or,  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  DESCRIP- 
TIONS of  the  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  of  the  PHARMACOP(£IAS:  com- 
prising  a  Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Poisooooa  Veg^tablas,  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Stkphbxson,  M.D..  Jambs  Churcbill,  F.L.S.,  and  Gilbirt  Bur- 
nett, F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King  s  Collf  ge,  London.  In  three  handsome  royal 
8ro.  vok.,  illustrated  by  200  Engravings,  beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature, 
price  Six  Guineatt. 

'*  So  high  !•  <rar  opi.ilon  of  this  work,  thmt  wc  recommend  every  stodent  at  college,  and  every 
ftirgeoo  who  goen  abroad,  to  have  a  copy,  a«  one  of  the  c«sentisl  conttUueols  of  his  library."— 
Dr,  Jokiuon*t  Me4ie*»'CMrurg'eal  Review. 
"  The  flfores  art  equal.  If  not  •aperlor,  to  those  of  sny  other  botsnlctl  peHodlcal." 

Loudon*s  Gardener't  Mmgrnxim^, 
Printed  umform  vUk  th«  above  Work. 

MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY:  or,  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and  DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  AMIMALS  and  MINERALS  employed 
in  MEDICINE,  and  of  the  Preparations  derived  from  them  ;  including  a  popular  and 
Scientific  Account  of  Animal,  Mineral,  Atmospheric,  and  Gaseous  Poisons.  By  Joon 
STBpHkNsov,  M J).,  F.L.S.    4d  coloured  Plates,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  21.  Ss. 
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Under  iJ^  Swperimtmdtiiee  (f  the  Society  for  the  Difks^       Ue^  KmomMft. 


A  SERIES  OF  LECTURES  ON 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Are  in  eoane  of  poUieatioo  at  the  Soeiety't  Office,  59,  Lincob't  Jim-ielde.— Tbe 
Nnmben  appear  eo  the  l5Ui  of  eveiy  moiitb,  price  ^peace  eacb. 

1  PRELIMINARY  DISCOCTRSB  ON  THE  OBJECTS,  PLEASURES,  AND  ADVAJT- 

TA0B8  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDOE  was  published  in  Febmaiy. 
The  foUowmg  are  some  of  the  fQb)ectt  to  be  treated  in  tfaie  Seriee  s— * 

I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  SOCIAL  UNION 
and  of  GOVERNMENT : 

Origin  of  the  Social  Compact — Doctrine  of  Expediencj  applied  to  Oovemmenu  and  Co 
Property^ReMttaace,  its  limits;  parties  to  which  it  has  gives  rise — DiTimon  of 
Gofemments ;  Monarchical,  Aristocratical,  DemocratieiU. 

n.  MONARCHICAL  GOVERNMENT:  | 

General  Principles— Despotic  and  limited;  Elective  and  Hereditary  Monarchy — East- 
ern Despotisms:  Rnssian  GoTemment— Feudal  System;  Coostitntional  Monarchy; 
European  Gofemments. 

in.  ARISTOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT: 

Its  Piindples  and  their  Modification ;  iu  Disadfantages— Dliistrations  from  Andeat 
and  Modem  Aristocracies. 

IV.  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT: 

Iu  Nature ;  Advantages  and  Disadvantagea. 

V.  MIXED  MONARCHY: 

Nece^ty  of  studying  our  own  Constitution  minutely,  and  comparing  it  with  those  of 
foreign  Countries — Sources  of  knowledge  of  our  Constitution;  Law  and  History — 
Checks  on  the  Goreniment  previous  to  the  Commonwealth — ^Tbe  Commonwealth ; 
iu  eflecU  on  Liberty — ^The  Restoration ;  Revolution  of  1668 — Nature  and  effecta  of 
our  Constitutional  checks — Use  and  abase  of  Party ;  Action  of  Public  OfMnion  ;  The 
Pres»^French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sooth  American  GovemmenU. 

VI.  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

Judicial,  Military,  and  Financial  systems  of  this  and  other  European  Countries ;  Balance 
of  Power. 

Vn.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY: 

Judicature,  Revenue,  Defence — Public  Works ;  Joint  Stock  Companies ;  Hospitals  $ 
Religions  Esublishments ;  The  Currency ;  MonopolieB  ;  Popularion ;  Provision  for 
the  Poor ;  Colonial  PoKcy ;  French  Economists ;  Scotch  and  English  Schools* 

09,  Lincolm*e  Inn-fieldi^ 
March  34,  1840. 
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NEW   WORKS 

PRINTED   FOR  TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 
(BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBUSHERS  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,) 

28^  Uj^)er  Gower  Street. 

PARTS  L  to  TV.  Price  ONE  SHILLING  EACH,  of  a 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  &  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES; 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
To  be  coDtioued  in  MoDthly  Parts,  and  to  form  one  Octavo  Volome. 


writers,  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  English  books,  and  only  partially,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  has  yet  eiercised  any  in- 
fluence on  our  coarse  of  classical  instruction. 
The  articles  in  this  Dictionary  are  founded 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original 
sources,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  best  modem  authorities;  and  such 
of  the  articles  as  are  susceptible  of  it  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts,  either  from  real 
antiquities,  or  drawings  of  unquestionable 
authenticity. 

It  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that  such  a 
work,  if  its  execution  is  equal  to  the  plan, 
will  not  only  be  useful,  but  indispensable, 
to  every  person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal 
education. 


At  present  something  better  is  required 

than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English  language 

for  illustrating  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 

enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 

tbe  most  profitable  manner.     If  we  look 

only  to  what  has  been  collected  within  the 

V^ritish  Museum  in  the  present  century,  we 

6nd  abundant  materials  for  explaining  in- 
numerable allusions  in  the  Greek  and  Ro. 
man  writers,  which  have  hitherto  been  im- 
perfectly understood. 

The  writings  of  modem  German  philo- 
logists, as  Miiller,  Thiersch,  Bdckh,Wach- 
srauth,  Hermann,  and  of  Niebuhr,  Savigny, 
Hugo,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  and 
jurists,  contain  a  store  of  valuable  matter 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman 

Parts  I.  to  VII.,  Is.  each,  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  of 

DR.  LARDNER  ON  THE 

STEAM  ENGINE,  STEAM  NAVIGATION,  &  RAILWAYS. 

*j^*  The  work  now  in  course  of  publication  will  be  the  7th  Edition  of  Dr.  J^rdner's 
work  on  the  Steam  Engine,  but  so  extended  and  enlarged  as  to  form  a  new  Treatise.  This 
change  has  been  required  by  the  great  improvements  introduced  in  the  applxation  of 
Steam  Power,  more  especially  to  Navigation  and  Railway,  since  the  last  Edition  of  the 
work.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  r^umbers. 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  DUToaion  of 
Useftd  Knowledir«* 

1.  BARLOWsTABLES  of  SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE  ROOTS,CUBE 

ROOTS,  and  RECIPROCALS,  up  to  10,000.     Stereotype  Edition,  examined 
and  corrected.    Royal  ISmo*  8s.    {JuU  publithed,) 

2.  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS,  Common  and  Trigfonometrical,  to  Fi?e  Places. 

Foolscap  8ro.  36.  sewed. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES  and  CRITO ;  with  Notes  from  Stall- 
baum  in  English,  Schleiermacher's  Introductions,  and  a  Life  of  Socrates.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith.     ISmo. 

TACITUS— The  Areola,  Gennania,  and  First  Book  of  the  Annals.  With 
Notes  in  English  from  Ruperd,  Passow,  and  Walch  ;  a  View  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Tacitus,  and  Botticher's  Remarks  on  his  style.     Edited  by  Wm.  Smith.     13mo. 

ALLEN'S  NEW  LATIN  DELECTUS;  Sentences  for  Translation  from 
Latin  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin.  Arranged  in  a  Systematic  Progres. 
sion.     ISmo    4s. 

ALLEN'S  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS;  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Latin. 
Translated  and  Edited  from  the  German  of  Kiibner.     ISmo.  4s. 

ALLEN'S  CONSTRUCTIVE  GREEK  EXERCISES,  for  Teachinf? Greek 
from  tbe  beginning  by  Writing.     13mo.  4s.  6d. 

SMITH'S  LATIN  EXERCISES  for  BEGINNERS.  12mo.  Part  L,  3s. 
Part  II.,  3s.  6d. 
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Now  ready,  Ptrt  I.  of  the  New  mod  Improved  Edition  of 

JAMIESONS  SCOTTISH  DICTIONARY, 

AND  SUPPLEMENT ;  EDITED  BY  JOHN  JOHNSTONE. 

Thii  New  Edition  of  Dr,  Jamieioo't  National  and  Standard  Work  is  to  be  pab- 
lisbed  in  Eight  Pazta;  to  form  afterwards  Foor  handsome  Volumes  in  Qaarto. 

ParU  I.  to  rV.  will  comprise  a  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Original  Dictionary, 
edited  by  John  Johnstoae.  Parts  V,  to  VII.  will  consist  of  a  new  issoe  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
80D*s  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary  ;  a  work  of  equal  sise  and  value  with  the  Original 
Dictionary  itself. 

The  Edition  has  been  necessarily  limited  to  350  copies. 

The  Subscribers  to  the  first  250  Copies  will  obtain  a  great  advantage  in  point  of 
cheapness.  To  them,  the  pries  of  each  Part  will  bo  only  17e.  61,  The  Dictiooary  and 
Supplement  will,  therefore,  cost  them  considerably  less  than  the  old  Edition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary alone  has  often  brooght,  when  a  Copy  could  be  found. 

Within  Two  Mouths  after  the  issue  of  Part  TI.,  the  Subscription  at  the  cheap  rate,  1/ 
not  previously  JilUd  up,  will  be  closed.  The  remaining  100  Copies  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
corresponding  with  the  smallness  of  the  impression. 

In  this  Improved  Edition  of  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  all  the  additional  words  in  the 
Supplement  are  incorporated  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  most  popular  meaning  of 
each  word  is  briefly  given.  There  are  distinctive  marks  indicating  the  words  incorporated 
from  the  Supplement,  and  also  those  in  the  original  Dictionary,  of  which  additional 
explanation  or  illostrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement 

The  plan  thus  adopted  will  often  save  the  reader  much  unnecessary  labour ;  as,  by 
turning  up  the  Dictionary,  he  will  at  once  see  whether  Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  the 
word  he  is  in  qoest  of  or  not:  and  if  a  supplemental  word,  the  populsr  explanation  in 
the  Dictionary  may  perhaps  suit  his  present  purpose ;  unless  he  may  wish  to  consnh 
Jamieson's  learned  Etymologies  and  Philological  Speculations  at  length,  or  to  peruse 
those  Dissertations  on  particular  words  end  phrases,  which  throw  so  much  light  upon 
the  Literature,  Antiquities,  and  Customs  of  Scotland. 

William  Tait,  Edinburgh.      Orders  received  by  sll  Booksellers. 


ISmo.  doth,  lettered,  3s. 

WHAT  CHEER  J  or,  Roger 
Williams  in  Banishment,  A 
Poem  by  Job  DuarBs,  Esq.;  with  a  Re- 
commendatory Preface  by  the  Rev.  John 
Eustace  Giles,  Leeds, 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ; 
Ward  and  Co.,  Wightman ;  John  Heaton, 
Leeds ;  Love  and  Barton.  Manchester. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  Vol.  7«. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  April,  will  be 
published,  in  One  handsomo  Volume, 
Price  58.  bound  in  cloth, 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RICHARD 
THE  FIRST,  sumamed  CcBur-^ie- 
Lion,  King  of  England.  By  Wiluam  £. 
Aytoum.  Forming  VoL  72  of  the  Family 
Library. 

*^*  The  Family  Library  will  be  com- 
pleted in  80  Volumes. 

London:  Printed  for  Thomas  Tegg, 
Cheapside. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  &  STEAM 
NAVIGATION.    In  iJmo.  price  4a 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCITON 
of  the  ARK,  as  adapted  to  the  Na- 
val Architecture  of  the  present  day ;  on 
the  Equipment  of  Vessels,  and  on  Steam 
Naviga  ion  to  India,  by  W.  Raoporo,  R.N. 
Published  by  John  Weale^  59,  High 
Holbom. 


Will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  May,  in 
foolscap  8vo.  with  wood-cuts,  and  214 
engraved  Figures, 

A    MANUAL    OF  BOTANY, 
oomprising  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 

Physiology,  or  an  Account  of  the  Stmctare. 

Functions,  and  Classification  of  Plants,  by 

Wm.  Macoillivray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.£.,&c. 
Just  published,  by  the  same  Author, 
A   MANUAL   OF   GEOLOGY; 

with  a  Gloss?iry  and  Index.  In  foolscap 8 vo. 

closely  printed,  with  44  wood-cnts,  and  h 

coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British 

Islands,  price  4s.  6d. 
London:  Scott,  Webster,  and  Geary, 

Charterhouse  Square. 
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HUNTINCi  SHOOTINCi  FISHING,   RACING, 

^c.  ijfC.  ^c. 

In  the  course  of  April  will  be  published,  in  1  thick  toL  Syo.  illustrated  with  nearly 
SIX  HUNDRED  BBAUTIFUX.LY-BZEOUTBD  BNQRAVINaa  ON  WOOD, 

FROM  DESIGNS  BY  ALKEN,  THOS.  AND  EDW.  LANDSEER,  AND  DICKES, 
^62. 10s.  handsomely  bound  in  fimcy  cloth,  IMtered, 

AN    ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

OF 

RURAL    SPORTS; 


COMPBISINO 


A   HISTORY  OF  RURAL  SPORTS  IN  FORMER  AGES, 

And  complete  Descriptive  and  Practical  Treatises 
on  all  branches  of  the 

FIELD    SPORTS   OF   THE   PRESENT   DAY: 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

HORSES    AND    DOCS. 


By  DELABERE  P.  BLAINE,  Esq. 


"Thispablication  embraces  an  almost  innumerable  number  of  subjects;  and  these  are  of  a 
character  so  interesting:  in  themselves,  so  fiill  of  matter  connected  with  the  most  delightAil 
associations,  and  so  redolent  not  only  of  the  sports  in  which  our  ancestors  participated  with  the 
most  joyous  spirit,  but  of  pursuits  which  seem  natural  to  all  persons,  that  the  library  of  the 
genuine  sportsman  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  this  valuable  work.  It  contains 
a  large  mass  of  information,  gleaned  Arom  innumerable  sources,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any 
other  publication  of  a  similar  character ;  and  hence,  information  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
several  sufaiJecta,  the  possession  of  which,  by  any  other  means,  would  be  a  labour  of  almost  insur- 
moontsble  difficulty."— Doncastir  Gazbttb. 

**  A  more  instructive  and  amusing  publication  never  issued  fhmi  the  press.**— Sportsman. 

'*  Unquestionably  a  tr^Mury  of  sporting  knowledgc.*'->SpoRTiNO  Rrtirw. 

*<  Ought  to  be  in  every  country  librsry,  fhmi  that  of  the  nobleman  to  the  tenant  fiumer.  We 
know  of  no  work  likely  to  be  mofv  uaetal  or  agreeable  to  readers  of  all  classes,  whether  young  or 
old,  grave  or  gay.*'— BaiTian  Farmbr*s  Maoazinb. 

"  Full  of  usefiil,  attractive,  and  exciting  reading.**- Month lt  Rbtibw. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORBIB,  AND  CO. 

yCnOOgle 
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Lately  pablithed,  in  8to.  price  5«.  clotb, 

OTHURIEL^and  other  POEMS. 
By  TuoMAi  AiKD,  Editor  of  the 
Dumfries  Herald. 

**  This  U  oo  commoo  book.  We  do  not  recollect 
any  volume  of  poetry  pnblUhed  withio  the  la»t 
tcu  yean  poMesaing  higher  claim  to  alteotlon. 
Ita  chief  atrength  Ilea  In  the  deacrtptWe  paa- 
tagea.  Tbeae  are  for  the  moat  part  of  unaaual 
•plendourand  orlfinaUty."— JMtoivrf  A  Weekly 
CkronieU, 

Edinburgh  :  Wiltiam  Whyte  and  Co. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  day  it  pabliahed,  in  8to.  cloth, 

SCOTLAND  and  the  SCOTCH, 
or.  THE  WESTERN  CIRCUIT. 
By  CATHBaiNB  Sinclair. 

Works  by  the  same  Author. 
1. 
HILL  and  VALLEY;  or,  WALES 
and  the  WELSH.    Third  Tbonsaad.  10s. 
cloth. 

2. 
MODERN        ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS, or  the  March  of  InteUect.    Se- 
venth  lliousand,  7s.  cloth. 

8. 
MODERN    SOCIETY,  the  con- 
clusion   of    Modern     Accomplishments. 
Fifth  Thousand,  7s.  cloth. 

4. 
HOLIDAY  HOUSE,  a  Seriet  of 
Tales.    Second  Thousand.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

Edinburgh:  William  Whyte  and   Co. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Just  published,  in  ISmo.  9th  Edit.,  5s.  6d. 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE    USE 
OF  FAMILIES,  in  Sii  Series. 
Also  with  Sacramental  and  Occasional 
Prayers.    By  Charlbs   Watson,    D.D., 
late  Minister  of  Burntisland. 

The  same  work  in  8?o.  on  a  large  type, 
7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 
A  HELP  TO  Family  PRAYER. 

This  work  may  be  considered  as  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  Author*s  volume  of  Family 
Prayers.  It  consists  of  a  Fortnight's 
Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 
with  a  variety  of  occaAional  forms,  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  of  Families 
and  Individualfl.  It  was  written  in  the 
hope  that  a  small  publication  might  find 
its  way  where  a  larger  would  be  excluded. 

Edioborgh :  William  Whyte  and  Co. 
London  i  Longman  and  Co.  Dublin : 
W.  Curry,  jun.,  and  Co. 


Works  by  the  Rev.  A.  Keith,  D.D. 
If tb  Thousand  of  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 
and  9tn6.  Edition,  Itmo.  Places,  price 
7s.  cloth,  of 

EVIDENCE  of  FULFILLED 
PROPHECY. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,  2  vols. 

Sixth  Edition,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Fifth  Thousand,  with  Places,  7s.  6d.  elotb, 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE 
TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RE- 
LIGION. 

An  edition  without  Plates,  5s.  boards. 

Edinburgh  t  William  Whyte  and  Co. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  Dublin : 
W.  Curry,  jun.,  and  Co. 

Sixth  Edition,  price  Sixpence,  cloth, 

THINK  on  THESE  THINGS. 
By  John  Abircbombib,  M.D. 
By  the  same  Author, 
2. 
THE  HARMONY  OF  CHRIS. 
TIAN  FAITH  and  CHRISTIAN  CHA- 
RACTER.    Fifteenth  Edition,  Is.  6d. 
3. 
THE    CULTURE   and    DISCI. 
PLINE  of  the  MIND.     Thirteenth  Edit, 
price  Is. 

Edinburgh :  William  Whyte  and  Co. 
London  :  Longman,  and  Co.  Dublin : 
W.Curry,  jun.,  and  Co. 

Select  Lihrofy  of  Semttuk  Dhmus, 
Just  published.  Vol.  II.  5s.  cloth, 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV. 
HUGH  BINNING,  with  the  Ui^ 
of  the  Author,  and  Notes.  Bt  Jambs 
CocawANB.  A.M..  Librarian  to  the  £din. 
burgh  Theological  Library. 

Fxlinbargh:  William  Whyte  and  Co. 
London :  I/mgman  and  Co.  Dublin : 
W.  Curry,  Jan.,  and  Co. 

* 
Lately  published,  in  18mo.  price  4b.  6d. 
New  Testament.  First  Series, 

MORNINGS  WITH  MAMA  j 
or  Dialogues    on    Scriptore^    for 
Young  Persons. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above, 
THE    OLD    TESTAMENT,    in 
Four  Series,  price  4s.  6d.  each. 

"All  mother*  who  make  It  tbeir  botlneas  to 
Inatnict  tbeIr  chUdreu,  will  feel  themaclvea 
deei  ly    Indebted    to    Mama.**— CAru/«a»   /»- 

Edinburgh:  William  Whyte  and  Co. 
London  t  Longman  and  Co.  Dublin : 
W,  Curry,  jun.,  and  Co. 
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NEW  WORKS 


PRINTED   POR 

LONGMAN,  ORME.  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


1. 

THE  KING'S  fflGHWAY- 

A  NOVEL. 

Bj  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

AaOmht  of  **  UenTT  of  Gaise,"  "  The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,'*  *•  The  Huguenot,'* 

"  The  Robber,"  "  Life  of  the  Black  Prince/'  &c.  &c. 

5  vols,  post  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d. 

2. 

LOITERINGS  of  TRAVEL. 

By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  Author  of  •*  PencUlings  by  the  Way." 
5  vols,  post  Bto.  tL  lis.  6d. 

3. 
CUBA  and  PORTO  RICO. 

By  D.  TuRKBULL,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Bfadrid,  &c.  &c. 
1  vol.  8fo.  with  Map,  Ids.  cloth  lettered. 

**  An  important  and  yaloable  work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  extensive  circulation." 

Atlas. 

**  Mr.  Tumbnll  has  oontriTed  to  collect  a  mass  of  infbrmatioa  which  will  be  found  the  more 
valuable,  because  any  authentic  in/ormation  as  to  the  actual  State  of  Cuba  has  been  hitherto  un- 
attainable by  ordinary  readers."— JdoaNi no  Chboniclb. 

4. 

NICHOLSON'S  CAMBRIAN  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE, 

IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 

Containing  Remarks  made  daring  many  Excursions  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 

augmented  by  Extracts  from  the  best  Writers. 

Third  Edition. 

Revised  by  his  Son,  the  Rer.  Emilius  Nicholson,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Minsterly,  Salop. 

'l  vol.  8fO. 

5. 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WORKS. 

A  New  Edition,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  if  in  the  pren. 

6 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  PRICES, 

AND  OP 

THE  STATE  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1839 ; 

With  REMARKS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  and  on  some  of  the  PROPOSED       ^ 
ALTERATIONS  in  our  BANKING  SYSTEM. 
By  Thomas  Tooxe,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

7 
THE  LIFE  of  THOMAS  BURGESS, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY; 
Inclading  a  Selection  of  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  T.  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.,  Lord  Monboddo, 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Windham,  Bishop  Barrington,  Bishop  Huntingford,  Dr.Bumey,  Hannah 
More,  G.  Marriott,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  &c. 

By  J.  S.  Harford.  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.RS. 
1  ?oL  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

8. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  S 

In  ita  CIVILIZED  and  SAVAGE  VARIETIES.     2 
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BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 
Lately  pabluhed, 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
and  REPORT  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Hoate  of  Lords  mod 
Commons  on  the  China  Trade,  preTious  to 
the  Renewal  of  the  Company*s  Charter  in 
1853.  and  the  Openi^  of  the  Trade,  f 
vols.  8?o.  price  t\.  f  s.  oloth. 
2. 

CHINA :  an  Outline  of  its  Govern, 
ment,  Laws,  and  Policy,  and  of  the  British 
and  Foreiep  Embassies  to,  and  Intercourse 
with  that  Empire.  With  a  Chart  of  Can- 
ton River.  Svo.  tOs.  6d.  boards.  By 
Peter  Aoaia,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Secretary  to 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
3. 

CONSIDERATIONS    respectinjf 
the  TRADE  with  CHINA.    By  Joseph 
Thompson,  late  of  the. East  India  House. 
Post  8to.  5s.  boards. 
4. 

A  MAP  of  CHINA  and  the  Ad- 
jacent Countries,  including  Cores,  part  of 
Jspan.tbe  Islands  of  Formosa,  Philippines, 
&c.  On  one  large  sheet,  coloured,  8s. ; 
on  cloth,  in  a  case,  lis. 

London :  William  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  7, 
L^adenhall'srreet. 

Now  published,  in  5  thick  volumes,  smsll 
8vo.  price  21.  f  s. 

THE  DRAMATIC  and  OTHER 
WORKS  of  Thomas  Middlbton, 
the  Contemporary  of  Ben  Johnson,  Ford, 
Dekker,  etc.,  now  first  Collected  and 
Edited,  witb  Account  of  the  Author  and 
Notes,  by  the  Rev,  Alex,  Dtcb;  with 
Portrait,  Fac-simile,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  Summary  of  the 
ContenU  :~The  Old  Law — The  Mayor  of 
Queenborough— Blurt,  Master-Constable 
— The  Phoenix — Michaelmas  Term — A 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One— The  Family 
of  Love — Your  Five  Gallants — A  Mad 
World— My  Masters— The  Roaring  Girl 
—The  Honest  Whore  Owth  parts)— The 
Witch— The  Widow— A  Fair  Quarrel- 
More  Dissemblers  besides  Women — A 
Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside^The  Spanish 
Gipsy — The  Changeling — A  Game  at 
Chess^Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life- 
Women  beware  Women— No  (Wit- Help) 
like  a  Woman's — ^The  Inner  Temple 
Masque— The  World  Tost  at  Tennis- 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  Paraphrased— The 
Black  Book— Father  Hubbard's  Tales- 
Masks— &c.,  &c. 

London:  Edward  Lomley,  56,  Chan, 
cerv  Lane. 


Just  published,  in  one  large  Folio  Volume, 
half-bound,  in  Morocco,  price  Foar 
Guineas, 

VIEWS  in  the  Department  of  the 
ISERE  and  the  HIGH  ALPS, 
chiefly  derig— d  to  illustrate  the  Memoir  of 
Felix  NeflT,  by  Dr.  Giixr.  Lithographed 
by  LoDts  Haohb,  from  Sketches  hj  tbe 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Monson. 

London:  W.  H.  Dalton,  Cockspur  St.. 
Charing  Cross. 


BOTANY. 

Now  publishing.  Monthly,  Large,  Ss.  6d. 
Small,  Is.  6d. 

THE  BOTANIST ;  conducted 
by  B.  Mavno,  F.L.S..  assisted  by 
the  Rev.J.S.  Hbnslow,  M.A.,  F.L^., 
Regius  Professor  of  BoUny  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  It  contains  the  moet 
highly  finished  coloured  engravings  of  the 
best  Greenhouse  and  other  £owenng 
Plants,  and  more  ample  scientific  and 
popular  descriptions,  than  will  be  fooad 
in  any  similar  publication.  Portions  of 
an  easy  GUIDE  to  Botany,  and  a  Bota- 
nical DICTIONARY,  written  bv  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  with  diagrams  and  macy 
woodcuu,  are  given  in  each  number. 

Volumes  1,  S,  and  S,  contain  fifty  plates 
each,  gilt  boards.  Large  SU„  Small  ^Oa., 
or  elegantly  half-bound,  Large  d7s..  Small 

ALSO, 
At  Is.  6d.  Large,  and  Is.  Small, 
THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN;  or. 
Magazine  of  Hardy  Flowering  PlanU.  By 
B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Each  number  con- 
tains four  finely- coloured  figures  of  Oma- 
mental  Plants,  suitable  for  the  open 
Flower  Garden,  with  popular  descripdons, 
and  instructions  for  their  culture.  An- 
nexed to  each  number  is  a  FLORAL 
REGISTER,  with  Sixteen  Miniarm-e 
cuts  of  the  rarest  plants,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  each  ;  also,an  AUCTARIUM, 
being  a  Register  of  desirable  Information 
on  Gardening,  Plants,  &c. 

Seven  Volumes  are  completed,  each 
containing  ninety-six  plants;  in  boards. 
Large  37s.,  Small  25s.;  or  elegantly  half- 
bound.  Large  42s.,  Small,  30s, 

These  are  the  only  two  botanical  periodi- 
cals which  contain  entirely  diffSerent 
flowers ;  the  most  interesting  plants  are 
figured  in  them  ;  and  as  works  of  Science, 
Art,  and  pleasing  Information,  on  a  moral 
basis,  they  are  esteemed  pre-eminent. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
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NEW  WORKS 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


1. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  VOYAGE  to  MADEIRA,  TENERIPFE,  and 
along  tke  SHORES  of  the  MEDITERRANEAN  :  including  a  Visit  to  Algiers. 
£gypt»  Palestine,  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Telmessus,  Cyprus,  and  Greece.  With  Observations 
on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  f^st  :  and  an  Appendix  on  Climate,  Natural 
History,  Antiquities,  &c.  By  W.  R.  Wilox,  M.R.I.A.  2  vol^Svo.with  thirty  illus- 
trations, 288.  cloth  leUered. 

2. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  tb«  FINANCIAL  CREDIT  of  such  of  the 
S>TATES  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  UNION  as  have  contracted  PUBLIC 
DEBTS  ;  comprising  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  raised  by  each  State 
have  heen  applied,  and  a  consideration  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  application  upon 
the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq. 
1  vol.  8vo.  with  Map,  15s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  A  publication  of  greater  national  interest  than  this  Tolnme,  or  one  of  more  Importance  to  tboa- 
sandt  of  individuals  wbo  have  property  invested  in  the  American  Funds,  could  not  be  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  English  people.*'— Xriftfrarir  Gazette, 

3. 

THE   UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  as  they  are— 
not  as  they  are  generally  described  ;  being  a  cure  for  Radicalism.     By  Thomas 
B&OTBBRS,  Resident  in  the  United  States  Fifteen  Years.    Sto.  price  IBs.  cloth  lettered. 

"The  '  model  republic '  is  dissected  and  ptcired  to  pieces,  and  exhibited  to  view  In  a  masterly 
mauner,  with  sound  Judgment,  and,  as  we  bdlere,  rlrld  impartiality.  For  the  formation  of  a  sober 
opinion  upon  the  merita  and  demerits  of  the  American  GoTemment,  it  i»  preferable  to  any  book 
on  the  same  subject  we  have  yet  met  with,"— John  BtM. 

4. 

CAPTA  IN  MARRYAT'S  AMERICA.    Second  and  Concluding  Part. 
3  Tols.  post  8to.,  price  £l.  lis.  6d. 
"The  Terislmilitode  of  the  scenes  and  portraits  he  depicts  is  too  palpable  for  doubt,  and  hia 
proofs  are  too  strong  for  denial.    We  admire  his  shrewdness,  and  thank  hiih  for  his  facts— let  ua 
profit  by  both.**— United  Service  Journal. 

**  Written  in  a  racy,  splrite<1,  and  right  capital  style,  and  cannot  (Ul  greatly  to  interest  the 
c\eigY"—Ckureh  Magazine, 

5. 

PO  O  R    J  A  C  K.     By  Captain  Mabbyat.      Parts  I   to  4,  with 
illustrations  by  Stanfislo,1s.  each. 
"  The  prolific  pen  of  Captain  Marryatt  la  again  at  work,  upon  a  new  subject  of  famlllsr  interest, 
and  treated  io  the  vein  of  broad  humour  and  shrewd  delineation  of  character  which  enriches  the 
productloua  of  Its  experienced  author.    Stanfield'a  illustrations  are  excellent.**  —  U,  S,  Journal, 

6. 

THE  LIFE  of  FIELD-MARSHAL  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 
By  Major  B.  Jackson  and  Capt.  C.  Rochfort  Scott.       9  vols.  Svo.,  with 
Portraits  and  numeroni  Plans  of  Battles,  price  SOs. 

<•  We  are  disposed  to  regard  this  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  on  many  accounts  the 
be»t."—AUa», 
'*  One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  extant.  "—CTnifetf  Service  Gazette, 

7. 
TNQUIRIES,  ELEMENTARY  and  HISTORICAL,  in  the  SCIENCE 
X    of  LAW.    By  Jaues  Re o die,  Esq.  Advocate:  Legal  Assessor  to  the  City  of 
Glasgow.    8to.  price  7s.  cloth  boards. 

8. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  JOINT-STOCK  BANKING.  By  G.  M.  Bell. 
8vo.  price  3s.  boards. 
9. 
nPHE  GOVERNESS.  By  Lady  Blesbington.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21a, 

10. 

DESULTORY    THOUGHTS    and    REFLECTIONS.      By   Lady 
Blissimoton.    Second  Edition,  4i. 
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HOWELL'S   STATE  TRIALS, 

From  the  9Ui  HENRY  IL,  1163,  to  the  1st  GEORGE  IV.,  1820; 

WITH  JARDINE^S  INDEX. 

34  TolkTOyal  9mk  hoMdt,  Itl.  ISt.— half  raMtt,  151.  l5«.*ditto»  widi  laU  lettering. 
i6L  16t.— kdl  Uw  cmlf,  with  loll  lettexiDg*  Texy  handioine,  16t  16%. 


HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES* 

DEBATES  in  PARLIAMENT  durinflr  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  HI.  In 
41  ToU.  (Hansard's  Old  Seiias)  is  the  Cootiaoatioii  of  the  Ptoliamentaiy  History  from 
180S  to  18«0.  boards,  141.  14s. 

DEBATES  in  PARLIAMENT  dnringr  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  IV.  In 
95  vols.  (Hanserd,  Nsw  Series)  comprises  the  Entue  ReigB  of  Geoige  iy.,froB  1890 
to  1830 1  boards,  8L  18s.  6d. 

DEBATES  in  PARLIAMENT  dtmnfc  the  REIGN  of  WILLIAM  IV. 
In  38  Tols.  (Hansard,  Tbird  Series,  1  to  38)  commences  the  £raof  the  Rspormsd  Pak- 
LtAMiiiTi  boards,  311. 10s. 

DEBATES  in  PARLIAMENT— REIGN  of  VICTORIA  to  ISaO.  13  vols. 

The  Work  far  the  CwrrefU  Session  is  jmbUihedim  WeMy  Nwmbers. 
3f,.  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

FRASER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Twenty  Vols.  1830-40. 

In  Numbers  j[7    10    0 

Cloth 8    10    0 

Half-bound  calf 10      0    0 

Mr.  Eraser  most  respectlblly  solicits  attention  to  the  abore^— The  Original  Cost 
^15.  in  N  ambers. 

«15,  REGENT  STREET. 


C 


ARLYLE'S  Chartism.  1  vol ^0    5  O 

.—- ^    French  ReTolotion.    3  vols 15  0 

-.           Translations  of  Goethe's  Meister.   3  vols......    15  0 

Essays.    5toU.  (Reprinting). 


ERASER,  Publisher,  215,  REGENT  STREET^ 


Just  published,  in  Octavo,  price  18s.  cloth  lettered, 
VOLUME  I.  OF  A 

NEW  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  projected 
and  partly  arranged  by  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Jamss  Rose,  B.D.  Principal  of 
King*s  College,  'London.  Edited  bj  the  Rev.  HE!far  J.  Ross,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of 
Su  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

*«*  The  volume  contains  oonsiderablj  more  than  twice  the  number  of  Lives  that 
appear  in  the  same  portion  of  the  Alphabet,  in  the  most  extensive  Biographical  work 
yet  published  in  this  country ;  and,  from  the  mode  of  printing  adopted,  as  much  Letter- 
press as  will  be  found  in  two  closely-printed  octavo  vohimes  of  the  like  number  of 
pages. 

London :  B.  Fellowes;  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington;  Duncan  and  Malcobn  ;  E.  Hodg- 
son ;  G.  Lawford  ;  J.  M.  Richardson  ;  J.  Bohn;  J.  Bain  ;  R.  Hodgson;  J.  Dowding  ; 
G.  and  A.  Greenland;  F.  C.  Westley;  J.  Eraser;  L.  A.  Lewis ;  James  Bdm ;  Capes 
and  Co.    Cambridge :  J.  and  J.  J.  Deigbton.    Oxford  s  J.  H.  Parker. 
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BOTANICAL  WORKS, 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.  RR.8.  L.8.  ^e. 

M^/e$$er  qfEotamg  in  ike  London  Unhentijf  CoUtge  mmdinthe  Ropal  InMtnikm. 

1. 
INTRODUCTION    TO    BOTANY.      2d  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  connderable  Additions,  1  large  toI.  8to.  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ISs. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  prononndng  this  *  Introduction  to  Botany'  to  be  the  moit 
▼alnable  and  perfect  in  any  lanfoage  we  are  acqoainted  with."— Medical  Oazbttb, 
**  The  moat  vahiable  work  of  the  lund  in  our  tanguaf^." 

Bkitish  and  Fokbion  Mbdigal  Rbtixw. 
2. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE  ;  OR,  AN  Expo- 
sition OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE 
OPERATIONS  OF  GARDENING  ARE  CONDUCTED.  1  yoL  8vo.  with 
nameroas  lUnstrations  on  Wood,  128.  cloth  lettered. 

"  WiU  henceforth  be  considered  essential  to  the  library  of  every  gardener,  yonng  or 
old.  Dr.  Undley'8  masterpiece  as  far  as  the  garden  is  concerned.  It  is  not  philosophy, 
nor  scientific  research  only,  which  could  produce  such  a  work  as  this,  but  a  combination 
of  these  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  munutic  and  manipulations  of  the  gardener's 
art."— Gardbnbr's  Maoazinb.  ^ 

3. 

A     NATURAL     SYSTEM     OF     BOTAJfY  ; 

or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  the  whole  Vegetable  IQngdom :  together  with  the  Uses 
of  the  most  important  Species  in  Medicine,  the  Arts,  &c.  2d  Edition,  with 
numerous  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  a  complete  list  of  Genen^  with 
their  Synonyms,  1  vol.  8vo.  ISs.  doth. 

4. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  OR,  AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 

CHARACTERS  AND  DIFFERENCES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 
CLASSES  AND  ORDERS  OF  PLANTS,  bebnging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe, 
in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Candolle.  For  the  use  of  the  Students 
preparing  for  their  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  University  of  London. 
1  volume,  fcp.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  160  Woodcuts,  68.  cloth  lettered. 

**  A  capital  introductory  work  for  all  who  intend  to  study  botany  with  seal;  and  is  not 
only  adorned,  but  illustrated,  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  woodcuts.*'— Mbdical  Oaz. 

6. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  &  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  G.  Lindlbt,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  J.  Lindlbt,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
1  large  vol.  8vo.  16s,  boards. 

6. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  ARRANGED 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NATURAL  ORDERS.  2d  Edition,  witii  numerous 
Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improvements,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

7. 

A  KEY  TO  STRUCTURAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AND 

SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.  For  the  Use  of  Classes.  Bvo.  with  list  of  Medi- 
dnsl  Plants,  5b. 

8. 

FLORA  MEDICA ;  OR,  A  BOTANICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 

ALL  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PLANTS  APPLIED  TO  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries.     1  vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth  lett'd. 

9. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICULTURE,   a.,  sewed. 
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THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUTOE. 

Containing  implA  Detcripdons  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varietiet  of  Rotes,  regdarlj  cla—ed 

in  their  refpective  Familiet ;  their  History,  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

By  T.  RivBSs,  jun. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.    1  toL foolscap  8to. 

2. 
BAYLDON's  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  &  TILLAGES, 

And  the  TENANTS  RIGHT  of  ENTERING  and  QUITTING  FARMS, 
Explained  by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pnisaed 
on  Soils  in  different  Situations.    Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.   5th  Edit,  re-written  and  enlarged,  by  J.  Donazjisow. 
With  a  Chapter  on  the  1'ithe  Commutation  Rent  Charge,  by  a  Gentleman  of  much  ezpe. 
rience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
**  Ma7  now  be  said  to  be  re-written  by  one  of  the  best  pnurtical  agricultarisU  in  the  country. 
The  excellent  forms  for  account  books,  which  ire  ^ven  at  the  end  or  the  volume,  are  so  siqteriar 
to  those  genendly  published,  that  we  conskler  them  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book." 

OAaDBHBa'S  MAOASIirK. 

«  This  work  should  be  read  by  every  one  having  an  interest  in  the  soil,  whether  as  landlocd, 
SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVYS 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY. 

With  Notes  by  Dr.  Jonif  Davt.  Sixth  Edit.  8vo.,  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth  lettered. 
Contents.— Introduction — The  general  Powers  of  Matter  which  influence  Vegetatioo — 
The  Organization  of  Plants — Soil — Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  and 
its  Influence  on  Vegetables — Manures  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Origin— >Manares  of 
Mineral  Origin,  or  Fossil  Manures— Improvement  of  Lands  by  Burning — Experiments 
on  the  Nutritive  Qualities  of  diflerent  (hasses,  &c. 

«  The  only  practical  work  upon  the  subject."— Bbll*s  Wbbklt  MxssBNOBa. 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR. 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  (he  different  Species  and  Varieties  <^ 
Culinary  Vegetables,  with  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Cultivating  and  Cooking 
them.  By  J.  Roobrs,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator." 

Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  cloth  lettered. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

On  the  CULTIVATION  of  the  GRAPE  VINE  on  OPEN  WALLS. 
B;  CLSMtHT  HoAiB.    Mew  Edition,  with  Additions,  Sto.  7a.  6d.  dotb. 

6. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  Explained  and  Illustrated,  by 
the  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts,  mede  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the 
Holyhead  Road. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hinrt  Parnell,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  Londoo. 
9d  Edit,  greatly  enlarged,  with  9  large  Plates  (S  of  which  are  new),  Sis.  cl.  lett. 
"  By  fu*  the  best  volume  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sulject  of  rosds,  and  one  which  no 

country  gentleman  or  Isnd  steward  ought  to  oe  without.'*— Oabdbnbb's  Maqazimb. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

AND  INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION  IN  GENERAL. 

Containing  the  Performances  of  the  improved  Locomotive  Engines :  with  Tables  of  the 

Comparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads. 

By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer,  Mem.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  &c. 

3d  Edit,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  15  large  Plates  (several  of  which  are  new,  and  the 

rest  have  been  re-drawn  and  re-engraved)  snd  several  new  Woodcuts,  31s.  6d.  doth. 

<<  We  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  continued  favour  of  the  profession,  and  especially  to  the 

notice  of  the  engineering  student :  his  library,  indeed,  cannot  be  ssid  to  be  complete  without  it.*' 

Civil.  BNOINBBa. 
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WORKS 

RECENTLY  PUBUSHED  BY  J.  G.  F.  Sc  J.  RIVINGTON,  LONDON. 


1.  nPHE  CHURCH  of  the  FA- 

I  THERS,  (reprinted  from  the 
BritiMh  MagatuUt  with  Additions,)  by  the 
Rev.  Joan  Henrt  Niw]Ciiii,M.A.,  Vioar 
of  Sl  Marv  the  Virgin'f,  Oiford;  mnd 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  tmrnll  8vo. 
price  7e.  boards. 

2.  CHRISTIAN  WATCHFUL- 
NKSS,  io  the  PROSPECT  of  SICK- 
NESS,  MOURNING,  end  DEATH.  By 
the  Rer.  John  Jamss,  D.D.,  Prebendary 
of  Peterboroogh ;  and  Vicar  of  St.  J<^n 
Baptist's  Parish,  in  that  City,  and  Author 
of  **  Comineot  on  the  Collects.*'  In  ISmo. 
price  78.  boards,  the  Second  Edition. 

3.  The.  Second  Part  of  the  RE- 
MAINS of  the  Rev.  H.  FROUDEt  con. 
ttiDioe  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects, 
and  Histonr  of  the  Contest  of  Archbishop 
Becket  and  Henry  the  Second.  In  S  ?ols. 
8fo.  price  1/.  4s.  in  boards. 

4.  The  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S 
SUNDAY  EVENING;  or, Conversations 
on  Scriptare  History.  Third  Sgriei ;  on  the 
AcU  of  the  Apostles.  By  Mrs.  Pa  a  ay. 
Author  of  **Tbe  Infant  Christian's  First 
Catechism."  In  ISmo.  price  6s.  in  cloth, 
and  letteretl. 

*»*  Lately  published,  the  First  Series, 
on  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Second 
Edition,  8s  6d.  Also,  the  Sbcond  Seribs, 
on  the  FOUR  GOSPEl^.    9s.  6d. 

5.  The  CURATE'S  MANUAL, 
with  Reference  to  the  Sick  and  Dying: 
from  the  Latin  of  the  ReT.JoH?*  STBAaNs, 
Vicar  of  Trim,  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. With  Additions,  original  and  se* 
lected,  by  the  Re?.  KiasT  TaiuMER,  A3  , 
Curate  of  Stanhoe,  Norfolk ;  formerly  of 
St.  AJban  Hall,  Oxford;  and  Author  of 
''Conversations  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar. 
tides.*'  In  a  pocket  volume,  price  4s.  in 
cloth,  and  lettered. 

6.  A  DISSERTATION  on  the 
DISCO  U  RSE  delivered  by  Our  BLESSED 
SAVIOUR,  in  Answer  to  the  Questions  of 
His  HolyApofltles,  toochiog  the  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  End  of  the  World. 
Bv  the  Rev.  John  SroNAao,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Aldiogham,  Lancashire.  In  8vo.  price 
6s.  6d.  boards. 

7.  An  ARRANGEMENT  and 
CLASSIFICATION  of  the  PSALMS, 
with  a  view  to  render  them  more  useful 
for  Private  Devotion.  By  W.  N.  Dar- 
nell, BJ).  In  18mo.  price  4s.  6d. 
boards. 

S.  The  H ISTORY  of  the  PRAYER 
BOOK  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 
By  the  Rev.  EnwAan  Bereks,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Berks.  In  ISmo.  price 
5s.  in  cloth,  and  lettered. 


9.  The  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM. 
An  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen.    By 

HeRRY     WltUAM    WlLBBUPORCE,    M.A., 

Perpetual   Curate  of  Bransgore,  Hants. 
In  ISmo.  price  3s.  6d.  boards,  Sd  Edit. 

*«*  To  this  Essay  the  Prise  of  Two 
Hundred  Guineas,  offered  by  the  Chrutian 
InJUmv  Society,  has  been  adjudged,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry,  and  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Scholefield. 

10.  An  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
COMMON  PRAYER;  containing  Ob- 
servations  on  the  Services  for  Mommg 
and  Evenins,  Sundays,  and  Holidays,  with 
Notes  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and 
on  the  Psalms.  Compiled  by  John 
RcEVKS,  late  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the 
Office  of  King's  Printer.  Reprinted  from 
the  Edition  of  tSOS.— Edited  by  the  Rev. 
James  T.  Round,  Rector  of  St.  Run. 
wald's  and  St.  Nicholas,  Colchester.  In 
Itmo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth  and  lettered. 

11.  A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the 
DOCTRINE  of  REGENERATION  in 
BAPT1S.M.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Chhis- 
TOPBRR  Bbthbll,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  In  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  boards. 
Third  Edition  Revised. 

12.  The  EFFECTS  of  UTERA- 
TURE  upon  the  MORAL  CHARAC 
TER;  a  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Tolsey, 
Gloucester,  September  9, 1859.  By  Joon 
Coulter  Dowling,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St 
Mary  De  Crypt,  Gloucester.  Author  of 
an  *'  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.''  In  l8mo.  pnce 
ts.  in  boards. 

13.  PAROCHIAL  MINISTER'S 
MANUAL  for  VISITING  the  SICK.  By 
the  Rev.  HsNav  Hasted  Victor,  B.A., 
late  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Curate 
of  Andover.  In  Itma  price  3s.  6d.  boards. 

14.  HYMNS,  translated  from  the 
PAISIAN  BREVIARY.  By  the  Author 
of  ''The  Cathedral.''  In  18mo.  price 
5s.  6d.  boards. 

16.  PORTRAIT  of  an  ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN.  By  the  Rev.WiLiiAM 
GaESLET,  M.A.,  Author  of  '*  Ecdesiastes 
Anglicanus,  a  Treatise  oo  Preaching.** 
In  Itmo.  price  7s.  in  boards,  4th  Edit. 

16.  MEMORLALS  of  a  DE 
PARTED  FRIEND.  In  IStmo.  price 
6s.  in  boards,  a  New  Edition. 

**  Sb«  bring  dead*  y«t  •peakcth.'*— Hbb.  zl.  4. 

17.  AMERICA,  and  the  AMERI- 
CAN  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  Hknav 
Caswall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Madison,  Indiana,  and  late  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Senunary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky  ;  ten  years  resident  in  the 
United  States.  In  small  8vo.  with  a  Map 
and  Plates,  price  9s.  6d.  in  extra  doth. 
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GOODWIN'S  REDEMPTION 
REDEEMED. 

In  One  very  large  Volume,  8»o.  price  If  •. 
bound  in  cloth, 

REDEMPTION  REDEEMED; 
wherein  the  moet  Olorioot  Work 
of  the  Redempdon  of  the  Worid  by  Jeeoi 
Christ  if  vindicated  afraimt  the  EocnMi^- 
ments  of  later  times:  with  a  tborooffa 
Descriptioo  of  tbe  great  Question  con- 
cerning Election,  Reprobation,  and  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Sunu.  Bj  Jobk 
Goodwin,  M.A.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of  1651. 

London:  Printed  for  Thomas  Tegg, 
No.  73,  Cheapside. 

DECANDOLLE'S  BOTANY. 
Just  published,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  with 
nearly  thirty  Plates,  price  S8s.  cloth  let- 
tered, 

VEGETABLE  ORGANO- 
GRAPH Y;  or  an  Analytical  De- 
■cription  of  the  Organs  of  Plants,  by  A.  P. 
Decandollb,  translated  by  Broughton 
KiNODsN,  Esq. 

This  is  the  only  translation  of  this  cele- 
brated Work  which  has  been  published  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  universally  acknow. 
ledged  to  oe  more  practically  useful  for 
the  Botanical  Student  than  any  other  in 
the  English  Language. 

**  It  cannot  fall  to  prove  acceptable,  and 
highly  uaeftil  to  tta«  English  student  of  Botany. 
It  IS  vigorously  trtnslated,  sad  got  np  in  a  very 
handsome  style."— Month lt  Bbvibw. 

London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65, 
Paternoster  Row;  and  Houlston  and 
Hughes,  Strand. 


In  S  Vols.  8vo.  cloth,  price  «£  1  •  li» 
MAJOR  SIR  WILLIAM  LLOYD'S 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY 
from  CAUNPOOR  to  the  Borendo 
Pass,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  vi& 
Gwalior,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Sirhind  :  with 
Captain  Alexander  Gerard's  Account 
of  an  Attempt  to  penetrate  by  Bekhur  to 
Garoo,  and  the  Lake  Mansarovara,  &c. 
ttc,  with   Msps.     Edited   by    George 

LlOYO. 

'*  A  more  valnable  and  engaging  work  we 
would  strive  in  vsln  at  this  moment  to  name 
among  the  recent  mass  of  new  books.  «  «  * 
The  Mi^or  writes  not  only  as  a  Christian  should 
do,  but  like  a  frank  soldier.  We  are  pleased  to 
And  his  sentlmenU  as  healthy  as  they  are  ele- 
gant and  elevated.**— MoMTHLV  Baviaw. 

James  Madden  and  Co.  Successors  to 
Parbury  and  Co.  8,  Leadenhall  Street. 


THE  MONTHLY  CHRONI- 
CLE for  1st  APRIL  will  contaio, 
amongst  other  Articles,  Papers  on  the 
Financial  Policy  dt  the  Whigs— On  tlie 
Oxford  Tracts— On  Shelley's  Tnaslitii 
ot  the  Banquet  o£  Plato— Ob  Stem  N«^. 
gation— Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Nortiaezii 
Europe — Sketches  of  Spanish  Generals- 
Kate  Anwyl— A  Night  Watch  by  the  Sea, 
by  Miss  Barrett — Kug  Boabdil*s  Lament, 
by  J.  £.  Reade,  Esq. — Eloquence  of  the 
Bar — Notices  of  a  variety  of  new  Booka. 

Contributions  from  the  following  writers 
have  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  : 
— Sir  £.  L.  Bolwer,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Dr. 
Lardner,  Count  Pepoli,  Thomas  Moore, 
Professor  Powell,  Dr.  Pritcbard,  Dr. 
Soathwood  Smith,  Mrs.  Jameison,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Professor  Phillips,  Colonel  Mitchell, 
Miss  Barrett,  Dr.  Msyo,  Professor  de 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Sbelley,  dolonel  Thompeoo, 
W.  J.  Fox,  J.  C.  Loudon,  R.  H.  Horae, 
Dr.  Stone,  J.  Massini,  Egerton  Webbe, 
Laman  Blanchard.  Robert  Bell,  &c. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 


Just  published,  the  first  volume  of  a 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  dor- 
ing  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  II  I. 
By  John  Adolpotjs,  Esq.  The  whole  to 
be  completed  in  Eight  large  8vo.  volumes, 
uniform  with  the  last  Edition  of  Home 
and  Smollett.  The  three  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared  and  passed  throogh 
four  editions  are  much  enlarged  frmn 
more  recent  disclosures,  and  will  be  coo* 
tinned  in  regular  suocession  at  intervab  of 
about  two  months.  Subscription  for  the 
whole  at  five  pounds,  or  lor  the  volomes 
at  14s.  each,  continue  to  be  received  by 
John  Lee,  Bookseller,  440,  West  Strand. 


TEREGIER,  DES  CLASSES 
DANGEREUSES  de  la  POPU- 
LATION dans  les  GRANDES  VILLES. 
1  vol.  8vo.  98. 

VILLEMAIN,  COURS  de  LIT- 

TERATURE  FRANCAISE.  1  voL  8vo. 
1840, 14s. 

LAURENT,  HISTOIRE  de  NA- 
POLEON. lUustrie  par  VaaNzr.  1  vol. 
8vo.  20s. 

LE  SAGE,  DUBLE  BOITEUX. 

tUustre  par  Johannot.     1  vol.  8vo.  10s. 

W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Bur- 
lington Arcade,  next  door  to  the  Western 
Exchange  Baaaar. 
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SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

COLLECTED  BY  HIMSELF. 

Is  Ten  VOtamesy  Foolscap  OctaTO,  price  iBS.  lOs. 


Conttntd* 

VOL.  I. 

JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Foolscap  6to.,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
VOLS.  II.  &  III. 

JUVENILE  and  MINOR  POEMS. 

Two  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignette  Titles. 
VOL.  IV. 

THALABA  the  DESTROYER. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8to.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  TiOe. 
VOL.  V. 

MADOC. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
VOLS.  VI.  ft  VII. 

BALLADS  and  METRICAL  TALES. 

Two  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignette  Titles.  "" 
VOL.  VIII. 

THE  CURSE  of  KEHAMA. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8to.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 
VOL.  IX. 

RODERICK,   the   LAST   of   the   GOTHS. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title* 
VOL  X. 

THE  POETS  PILGRIMAGE  to  WATERLOO; 

LAY  OF  THE    LAUREATE,  and  the  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 

One  Tol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 

**  Mr.  Sonthey  writes  like  a  man  whose  habitual  devontness  of  temper  sssociates  all  scenes 
with  spiritual  thoughts,  discerns  the  moral  uses  of  whatever  occurs,  and  interprets  all  by  a 
reference  to  some  providential  order.  His  poetry,  accordinifly,  is  not  simply  innoceDt  and  pure, 
but  directly  and  persuasively  religious.  The  tendency,  the  very  moral  of  each  of  his  greater 
I  works,  is  expressly  Ikvourable  to  faith  and  piety,  and  rarely  are  the  highest  virtues  more  aflect- 
in^ly  taught.— None  of  the  elegant  re-publications  of  the  day  have  given  us  in^eater  pleasure  than 
this.  We  are  confident  that  Southey  has  not  yet  received  the  measure  of  reputation  which  is  his 
due:  this  complete  collection  will  find  a  heurty  welcome,  and  will  increase  the  number  of  his 
readers.''— North  Ambrican  Rbvibw,  April,  1839. 

**  The  late  lamented  Richard  Watson  said,  '  Mr.  Southey  is  a  poet,  and  a  fOOd  one ;'  and  every 
competent  Jndji^  will  concur  in  the  same  opinion.  Southey's  diction,  both  In  prose  and  verse, 
ii  porely  Engbsh ;  and  there  is  a  radness  in  his  style  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  his  sge."— Mbtuodist  Maoazimb. 
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WORKS  ON   NATURAL  HISTORY, 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  OEMS,  AND  CO. 
1. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  INSECTS  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions  of  the  different  Families ;  a  Synopsis  of  ail  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of 
the  more  remarkable  Foreign  Genera.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc 
London,  F.L.S.  &c.  2  vols.  8to.  illustrated  with  nearly  150  Woodcuts,  oomprisiii^ 
about  Two  Thousand  distinct  Figures.    In  a  few  days* 

**  A  careftil  and  jadicious  digest  of  rare  and  extensive  leamlog,  of  daborate  and  deep 
research.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  interestinc  pages,  and  compare  the  text  witA 
the  Domnons  cata^ executed  from  tbeaatbor's  own  drawuin, without reeliog  a  profound 
respect  for  the  invincible  industry  which  has  collected  so  Immense  a  mass  of  Informsb- 
tion.'*— Bhtomolooical  Maoasinb. 

2. 

A  MANUAL   OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA;  OR, 

BEETLES;  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto 
ascertained  to  inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &o.  With  a  Complete  Index 
of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F.  Stbphkns,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Author  of  **  Illustrations  of 
British  Entomology."     1  vol.  post  8vo.  14s.  cloth  lettered. 

3. 

DR.   TURTON'S    MANUAL    OF    THE    LAND   AND 

FRESH.WATER  SHELLS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions.  By  John 
Edward  Gaat,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum.  1  voL  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts 
and  Twelve  coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth  lettered. 

4. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY.    3d  Edit,  enlarged, 

with  12  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Lowry,  2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  doth. 

"  The  plan  of  these  Conversations  is  happily  conceived,  and  it  is  executed  with  ability 
and  taste.*'— Monthly  Rbvirw. 

5. 

BOOK  OF  NATURE:   A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATION 

OF  THE  GENERAL   LAWS    AND    PHENOMENA    OF   CREATION. 
By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.    3d  Edit.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s. 
*'  The  best  philosophical  digest  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.**-Mo«THLT  Rbt. 

6. 

TAXIDERMY;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COLLECTING  AND 

PREPARING  OBJECTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  4th  Edition,  12ino. 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

7. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  cha..  watm^to^. 

Esq.  of  Walton  Hall,  Author  of  **  Wanderings  in  South  America."  3d  Edition, 
with  a  View  of  Walton  Hall,  and  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  1  voL 
fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  A  delightful  little  volume Mr.  Waterton  is  evidendy  one  who  loves  the  pursuit 

of  natural  history  for  its  own  sake;  he  is  one  who  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  God's 
creatures,  and  marks  with  delight  the  development  of  their  instincts.'* 

QUARTIELT  EXVIXW. 

8. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY,    sth  Edit,  enhuged,  i2mo. 

with  22  ^igravings,  7s.  6d.  plam;  128.  coloured. 

9. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY;  INTENDED  TO 

CONVEY  A  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SCIENCE,  and 
comprising  the  most  important  recent  Discoveries :  with  Explanations  of  the 
Facts  and  Phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or  invalidate  various  Geological 
Theories.  By  Robert  Bakbwbll.  5th  Edition,  considerably  enlaiged  from 
the  4th  Edition,  and  with  new  Sections  and  Cuts,  One  Guinea,  doth  lettered. 
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WILLIAM  HOWITT'S   WORKS. 


THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND- 


New  Edition,  medium  8to.  with  EngrmTings  on  wood,  hj  Bbwicb  and  Williams 

Uniform  with  "  Yisiti  to  Remmrkable  Places,"  price  2l8.  doth  lettered. 

Content$, 

PaktM.  Life  of  the  AristocnKT.— 9.  life  of 

the  Ainicultural  Popnlation. — 3.  Pictvreaqae 

and  Moral  Featurea  of  the  Coantry.~4.  Strong 

Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country  Life.— 


6.  The  Forests  of  Enpfland.— 6.  Habita,  Amuse- 
ments, and  ConditioD  of  the  People :  in  which 
are  introduced  Two  New  Chapters,  descriptive 
of  the  Rural  Wateringr-Places,  and  Education 
of  the  Rural  Population. 


**  Admirable  and«  to  Eng^lish  readers,  indispensable  volumes ;  not  merely  a  charming,  but  an 
ennobling  work.*'— Atlxs. 

2. 

VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

OLD    HALLS,    BATTLE-FIELDS,    and   SCENES    iUnstrattre    of    STRIKING 

PASSAGES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY  and  POETRY. 

With  Forty  IlloAtrationa  by  S.  Williams,  price  One  Guinea. 


Visit  to  Hampton  Court.— 8.  Visits  to  Compton- 
Winvates,  Warwickshire,  a  solitary  old  Seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  — 9.  A  Day- 
Dream  at  Tintajfel.— 10.  Visit  to  SUffe  and 
Ions.— 11.  Visit  to  Edfe-Hill.-12.  Visit  to  the 
Great  Jesuits*  College  at  Stonyhurst,  in  Lanca- 
shire.—13.  Visit  to  the  Ancient  City  of  Win- 
chester.—14.  Visit  to  Wotton  Hall,  Staflbrd- 
shire:  Alfieri  and  Rousseau  in  Enirland; 
Traditions  of  Rousseau  at  Wotton.— 15.  Sacra- 
ment Sunday  at  Kilmorar,  in  the  Highlands. 

*'  Written  with  theenthuaiasmof  apoetand  theknowledgeof  an  antiquary."— Monthly  Chbon. 

THE  BOrS  COUNTRY  BOOK; 

Bebig  the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amniementi 

Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country. 

1  Tol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  about  40  Woodcuts  by  S.  Williams,  8b.  dodi  lettered. 


Content*, 
Chap.  I.  Visit  to  Penshorst,  in  Kent,  the 
Ancient  Seat  of  the  Sidneys.— 2.  Visit  to  the 
Field  of  Culloden.-3.  Visit  to  Stratford-ou- 
AvoOt  and  the  Hannti  of  Shakspeare:  Charle- 
cote  HalU  Clopton  Hall,  &c.  -4.  Visit  to  Combe 
Abbey,  Warwickshire,  as  connected  with  Elisa- 
beth of  Bohemia,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot.— 
5.  Visit  to  Lindisfkme,  Flodden  Field,  and  the 
Scenery  of  Marmion.— 6.  Visit  to  Bolton  Priory, 
and  Scenes  of  the  White  Doe  of  Rylston.— 7. 


nics.— 9.  Occupations  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor.— 10.  Days  at  my  Grandflither*s.— 11. 
Fireside  Amusementsand  Stories.— 12.  Fireside 
Tales:  Seeking^  a  Fortune,  &c.— IS.  Fireside 
Amusements,  and  Village  Stories.— 14.  Philo- 
sophical Experiments  and  Sleight-of-hand 
FeaU.— 15.  School  Dars.- 16.  School  Days, 
continued:  Ackworth  Scenes  and  Characters. 
—17.  A  Summer-day's  Adventure  of  Three 
School  Boys.— 18.  School  Adventures  at  Tam- 
worth.— 19.  Further  Scenes  and  Events  at 
Tamworth.  — 90.  Rent-nirht  Suppers,  and 
Cousin  John's  Stories.— 31.  Conclusion;  and 
Recollections  of  Eariy  Life. 


Content* 

Chap.  1.  Sketch  of  his  Life.— 9.  Peter  Scrog- 
rfns,the  POny,  and  the  Ooal-PiU.— ».  Journey 
Into  the  Peak :  Peak  Scenery  and  Minea.— 
4.  Villafe  Trades  and  Compamons.— 5.  Spring 
and  Summer  Pleasures :  Birds,  Gardening,  &c. 
«.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Pleasures : 
Bathing,  Angling,  Haymaking;  Nutting, 
Acorn-gathering,  Crab  and  Apple-gsthenng ; 
Woodmen,  Charcoal-burners,  and  Wood  Sce- 
nery; Amusements  in  Frost  and  Snow. — 
7.  Domestic  Animals,  and  their  Treatment; 
Horsemanship  ;  Rabbit-keeping ;  Pigeons  ; 
Dogs,  and  their  ExploiU.— 8.  Juvenile  Uecha- 

**  One  of  the  most  liucinating  fictions,  for  young  or  oM,  that  has  ever  graced  our  literature." 

Monthly  Chbomiclb. 
4. 

COLONIZATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY; 

A  PopnUr  Histoiy  of  the  Treatment  of  the  NatiTea,  in  all  their  Colonief,  by  th9 
Europeans.     1  toI.  peat  8to.  10a.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

"We  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  thia  the  moat  important  and  Tahiable  work  that 
Mr.  UowiU  has  produced.'*— Tait's  MAOAXiit b. 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  »  LONGMANS. 
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Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2;  6J.  each, 

COMPLETE       DICTIONARY      OF      GEOGRAPHY, 

ANCIENT    AND    MODERN. 


The  proprietors  of  the  •  Penny  Cyclopsdla  • 
lave.  n>r  •evcral  years,  entertained  a  detlfn  of 
naking  the  Taluable  eeographiral  materials 
tvhich  have  accamalatea  in  thai  work  the  no- 
[-leutnf  a  General  Oatetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary.  They  have  been  determined  to  em- 
bark  at  once  in  tUie  Important  undertaking  by 
the  decided  manner  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  his  laat 
annual  addreaa,  expretaed  an  opinion  that  such 
a  work  may  at  the  present  moment  be  ander- 
uken  with  advantage,  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  b'-lleve  the  members  of  that  Society  will  not 
refuse  to  extend  to  It  their  countenance  and 
patronage.  With  this  encouragement  the  pub- 
lisheraofthe  *  Penny  Cyclopedia '  announce  a 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Modern  and  Ancient 
Geography }  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes, 
of  the  sise  of  the  volumes  of  the  '  Pictorial 
HIatory  of  England  i*  and  to  be  puhliahed  In 
monthly  pans,  the  ArsI  of  which  will  appear 
early  In  1840. 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  Is  a  work  of  re* 
ferenre,  on  conaulting  which  any  person  ought 
to  And  a  succlojt,  exhaustive,  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  pobltton  and  characteristic  feature 
of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  designated 
by  a  specific  name.    It  ought.  In  short,  to  be 
for  proper  names  of  places  what  the  dictionary 
of  any  language  Is  for  all  the  words  composing 
that  language.      A  GeographtcNl   Dictionary, 
therefore.  In  order   to  be  complete,  oosht  to 
embrace  every  proper  name  of  any  portion   of 
the  earth'a  surface  which  the  student  of  ancient 
or  contemporary  hUtory  may  encounter  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.    Every  explanatory  ar- 
ticle attached  to  a  name  In  actual  use  (Modern 
Geography)  ought  to  contain  an  account  of  Its 
oriKin  and  meaning)  the  period  during  which 
It  has  been  employed,  and  any  variations  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  extent  or  position 
of  the  portion  of  the  world's  surface  denomi- 
nated by  it.    To  this  must  be  subjoined,  in  the 
case  of  names  designating  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
or  solid  surface  of  the  globe,  a  statement  of  its 
boundary,  outline,  snd  extent ;  its  position  on 
the  globe's  surface  as  determined  by  aatrono- 
mical  observation  or  estimate  ;  its  relative  ele- 
vation compared  with  the  level  of  the  sea  ac- 
cording to  measurement  or  estimate  ;  its  soil, 
temperature,  meteorological   phenomena,   na- 
tural products,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ai)imal; 
its   population   and  the  economical  condition 
and  resources   of  its  inhabitants  ;    and   their 
comparative  advance  in  civilisation  as  Indicated 
by  their  social  customs,  or  their  scientific,  re* 
liKlf^n*.  snd  rirll  institutions.    In  case  of  nnmes 
desUnatine  a  portion  of  the  watery  surface  of 
the  Rlohe,  there  must  In  Itke  manner  be  added 
to  the  explnnation  of  the  origin  and  compre- 
heufiiveness  of  esch  nume  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  l>oundary  and  outline,  and  of  the  super- 
ficial cxteut  designated  by  It }  its  position   aa 
determined  by  astronomical  observation  or  es- 
timate ;  the  mean  and  actual  depths  so  far  as 
ascertained  or  ascertainable  by  soundings  }  its 
currents  aud  tides  :  its  tejrperatureand  meteo- 
rological phenomena}  the  qualities  of  its  waters, 
and  their  vegetable    or  sentient   inhabitants. 
The  explanatory  aiticles  appended  to  nsmes 
of  places  no  longer  in  use  (Ancient  Geography) 
ought  to  cnntain  an  account  of  tlie  origin  and 
meaning  of  each    name;     the  period  during 
which  it  continued  in  use,  and  how  it  came  to 
be  disused  i  statements  of  the  modern  divisions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  have  superseded 
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it ;  accounts  of  Its  physical  coodltloo  to  oid 
tiroes  when  any  msrked  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  period  of  autheotle  hiatory  ;  aad 
brief  notices  of  Ita  InhabitanU  while  beari^ 
the  otMolete  designation.  In  stteaiptlus  to 
compile  a  lexicon  of  the  kind  here  Indicated 
rather  than  described,  the  number  of  synooyaa 
sdmittlng  of  reference  from  one  name  to  ano- 
ther for  the  geographical  description,  and  tbc 
possibility  of  referring  in  the  deacriptkni  of 
Urge  tracts  of  country  to  the  names  of  thcij' 
subdivisions  for  minute  details,  aa  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  subdivisions  to  the  larger  tract* 
of  which  they  are  parte  for  general  infornk^Uon, 
render  It  possible,  te  a  great  extent, to  combine 
condensation  with  precise  and  extensive  Infor* 
matlon. 

The  editors  of  the  new  Geographical  Dle- 
tionary  will  spare  no  labour  to  realise,  aa  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  Ideal  sketch  here  given  of  srbat 
snch  a  work  ought  to  be.  The  raluabie  snate- 
rials  placed  at  their  disposal  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Penny  Cyrlopvdia,'  and  the  pros- 
pect of  co-operation  ftY>m  the  authors  of  these 
materials,  afford,  to  a  great  extent,  a  guarantee 
of  the  value  of  what  they  offer  to  the  public. 
Perfect  completeness  or  accuracy  they  do  not 
pretend  to ;  for  the  aclence  of  geography  iieelf 
is  incomplete.  In  so  far,  however,  aa  accuracy 
and  completeness  csnbe  assured  by  constant  and 
et  Itical  reference  to  original  authoritiea  In  their 
original  langnages,  ana  by  a  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  value  of  the  statements  msde  In  theae  au- 
thorities (where  it  is  possible),  based  rpon  the 
nature  and  endurance  of  the  opportnnltlcs  of 
observation,  the  accuracy  or  defects  of  the  in- 
strumenta  employed,  and  the  iceneral  capa- 
bilities, natural  and  acquired  of  the  obserrer. 
— no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  articles 
In  the  Geographical  Dictionary  authentic  and 
trustworthy.  Nothing  will  l>e  stated  aa  a  fact 
to  which  a  trustworthy  witness  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. One  fertile  source  of  error  vrill  thus 
be  avoided, — the  r  ffectatlon  of  giving  precise  and 
complete  Information  from  defective  materials, 

?ieced  out  by  conjecture,  and  stated  as  fact, 
f  by  these  means  lacuna  arc  left,  they  will  be 
such  aa  really  exist  In  geography}  and  this 
Dictionary,  if  not  comprehending  a  complete 
delineation  of  the  world's  surf)ice,  will  at  iea*t 
be  a  complete  record  of  the  present  state  of 
geographical  knowledge,  accompanied  by  a 
critical  estimate  of  its  extent  and  accuracy. 

Two  sul>sldiary  but  important  objects  «ni 
be  kept  consUntly  In  view :  the  adoption  of 
an  accurate  and  consistent  system  of  geogra* 
phlcal  nomenclature  ;  and  the  adoption,  as  tar 
ai)  possible,  of  a  uniform  system  of  orthography. 
Measures  of  extent  and  capacity,  of  tempera, 
tures,  densities,  elevations,  &c.,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  standard  English  scales ;  but 
tables  will  be  appended  to  the  work  of  the 
wel({bts,  meaaurea,  &c.,  of  all  countries,  with 
the  formula  for  reducing  them  to  the  English 
denominations,  and  Hee  vena.  The  loofltodes 
will  be  stated  as  calculated  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich ;  but  a  table  will  be  given  for  the 
reduction  of  longitudes  calctilated  from  Paris, 
Ferro,  Ac.  ftc,  to  those  calculated  from  Green- 
wich, and  vice  verso.  The  work  will  also  con- 
tain a  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed; an  explanation  of  the  orthographical 
system  adopted :  lists  of  abbreTlstloos,  syno- 
nyms, ^c.  In  short,  no  palna  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  Dictionary  a  W(  rthy  completion  of 
what  has  been  begun  in  the  *  Penny  CydopsMlla.' 
and  Co.,  Ludgate  Street. 
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LIST     OF     WORKS 

BT 

G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ. 
PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


THE   KING'S*  HIGHWAY. 

A  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  j^l.  lis.  6d. 

HENRY   OF  GUISE; 

Or,  the  States  of  Blois.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l,  lis.  6d. 

THE  HUGUENOT: 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Protestants.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l,  lis.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  £i.  Us.  6d. 

THE  ROBBER. 

2d  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £1,  lis.  6d. 

LIFE&  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 

Or,  the  Revolt  of  Ghent.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  lis.  6d. 

ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND ; 

Or,  the  Days  of  Henri  Quatre.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £\,  lis.  6d. 

ATTILA; 

A  Romance.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £\.  lis.  6d. 
10. 

BLANCHE  OF  NAVARRE. 

A  Play.     8to.  48. 
11. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

And  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of 

Edward  III.  King  of  England. 

2d  Edition,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  15s.  cloth  lettered. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

5  Tols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  308.  cloth  lettered. 
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36    ADVERTISEMENTS  connbcted  with  LITERTURE,  PINE  ARTS,  &e. 
On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  publiehed  (to  be  oontiiiaed  Monthly),  price  2i.,  Part  I.  of 

KNIGHT'S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


IT  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  CHARLES  KNIGHT  and  Co.,  to  publbh  a 
series  of  works  of  the  highest  reputation,  forming  a  Collection  of  English  Ltteraiare, 
under  the  above  title.  This  series  will  differ  from  other  collections  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  in  the  following  particulars  :— 

I.  The  more  important  of  oar  elder  writers,  whose  works  hare  been  almost  anifbnnlj 
rejected  from  popular  collections,  will  have  the  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  this  editioo 
of  '  English  Classics.' 

f .  The  text  of  a  great  writer  will  not  only  be>epab*ished,  but  the  psrticular  work  will 
be  carefully  edited,  with  such  notes  as  may  conduce  to  the  nnderstandio^  of  the  origioa), 
and  add  to  its  interest  by  illustrative*  anecdote  and  criticism.  A  Biography  of  the 
Author  will  accompany  each  work. 

3.  The  series  will  be  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings.  , 

4.  The  series  will  be  beautifully  printed  in  a  novel  sise,  which,  whilst  it  admits  of  the  { 
great  condensation  and  consequent  cheapness  which  result  from  the  prevailing  . 
mode  of  republication  in  large  octavos,  will  enable  the  reader  to  use  each  work  ms  a  I 
hand-book. 

5.  A  Part  will  be  published  Monthly,  forming,  in  some  cases,  a  complete  work  ;  in 
others  two,  or  rarely  three  parts,  will  form  a  Volume. 

The  volumes  will  also  be  issued,  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  for  which 
binding  an  additional  price  of  Is.  will  be  charged. 

Pans  I.  and  II.  will  complete  '  Goldsmith's  Citisen  of  the  Worid,>  with  Twenty 
Woodcuts. 


On  the  1st  of  May  will  elso  be  published,  to  be  continued  Monthly,  price  f  s..  Part  I.  of 

KNIGHT'S  ENGLISH  MISCELLANIES. 


Tnt  title  <  English  Classics '  at  once  distinguishes  the  class  of  books  which  will  be  in- 
luded  in  that  series.  They  are  of  those  works  which  have  a  perennial  repuution,  and 
rbich  require  to  be  presented  to  the  reader  with  a  scrupulous  edherence  to  the  author's 
est,  and  with  such  annotations  as  msy  tend  to  explain  the  obscure  and  illustrate  the 
esutiful.  But  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  works  in  our  literature  which,  for  the  most 
art,  require  not  only  illustration,  but  occasional  analysis  and  abridgment.  Though  full 
f  the  highest  interest,  end  deserving  of  the  most  extensive  popularity,  they  cannot  be 
enominated  classics,  but  may  be  fitly  included  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  *  Mis- 
ELLAHiES.*  The  classes  of  works  to  which  we  principally  allude  are  those  which  are 
ot  so  much  specimens  of  composition  as  storehouses  of  facts,  derived,  in  many  cases, 
om  the  personal  observetions  of  the  writers ;  works  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
lose  who  can  form  extensive  and  costly  libraries,  but  which  are  inaccessible,  from  their 
igh  price  (sometimes  produced  by  their  scarcity)  to  the  general  reader.  Without 
rnishing  a  list  of  the  particular  works  which  we  have  in  mind,  we  will  mention  the 
Uute$  oflLUerature  propossd  to  be  included  in  this  series :— > 

I.  BIOGRAPHY. 

This  most  fascinatins  department  of  literature,  interesting  as  it  is  in  every  shape,  hss 
Igrees  of  interest  and  value.  Where  the  writer  speaks  of  bimself,  or  of  others,  from 
B  personal  knowledge,  the  most  homely  narrative  has  charms  in  which  the  most 
sgaot  is  deficient,  when  the  author  is,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  only  a  compiler. 
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Knight  and  Co.'s  List— contiiiiied. 


Thus  William  Hatton'i  plain  Autobiognphy  is  far  more  to  be  prised  for  its  details  of 
human  character  and  conduct  than  IVliddleton's  learned  Life  of  Cicero ;  and  Roger 
North's  Uf  es  of  his  Brothers  are,  to  oar  minds,  of  a  much  higher  worth  than  the  many 
new  and  prettily-finished  memoirs  of  princes  and  statesmen  which  our  tiroes  have  pro. 
duced.  I'o  present  this  striking  and  original  class  of  works,  either  entire  or  in  a  con- 
densed shape,  will  be  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  department, 

II.  FAMILIAR  LETTERS. 

The  interest  which  belongs  to  personal  naiYative  of  every  kind  is  essentially  the  chief 
soarce  of  the  fascination  of  Letters.  The  human  mind  is  generally  here  presented  in  an 
undress;  and  even  when  letters  assume  the  character  of  studied  compositions,  the  real 
chsracter  of  the  writer  peeps  out,  in  spite  of  every  disguise.  The  materials  for  a  popuisr 
series  of  familiar  letters  are  almost  unbounded. 

III.  MEMOIRS  CONNECTED  WITH  PUBLIC  EVENTS. 

Our  literature  does  not  boast  of  the  riches  which  the  French  possess  in  this  depart, 
meat ;  but  every  student  of  our  history  will  recollect  many  works  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  he  woald  be  glad  to  have  reprinted,  entire  or  in  part,  in  a  uniform  series. 

IV.  OLD  TRAVELLERS. 

Particularly  those,  such  as  Dtmpier  and  Wafer,  whose  works  have  all  the  chiirm  of 
narratives  of  personal  danger  and  romancio  adventure* 

V.  OLD  ANTIQUARUNS    AND  TOPOGRAPHERS. 

We  have  a  mine  of  the  richest  materials  for  original  descriptions  of  our  country,  at 
varying  periods,  by  writers  who  speak  from  their  own  personal  observation.  Nothing, 
for  example,  can  be  more  truthful  and  curious  than  '  Harrison's  description  of  Eng- 
land,* a  work  which  can  only  be  found  in  connexion  with  Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

VI.  LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Soma  of  the  roost  interesting  critical  papers  in  our  language  are  to  be  found  scattered 
in  expensive  books,  or  exist  only  as  separate  tracts.  We  would  instance  soroe  of 
Dryden's  Prefaces,  and  Martin  Sherlock's  Fragroent  on  Shakspeare.  The  roatenals  for 
detached  Literary  History,  such  as  the  controversy  regarding  Rowley's  Poems,  demand, 
especially,  selection  and  condensation. 

VIL  THE  ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  EXHIBITING  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE.  AMD  OF  EVIDENCE,  AS  BROUGHT  OUT  IN  TRIALS  OF  LAW. 

This  series  will  aim  at  presenting,  in  a  popular  fonn,  everything  that  can  be  made 
generally  interesting  in  an  extensive  bat  little  explored  department  of  our  literature,  the 
records  of  proceedings  of  all  kinds  in  Courts  of  Justice.  There  is  no  richer  storehonse 
of  curious  and  authentic  facts  illustrative  of  human  character  and  conduct.  Even  what 
are  called  civil  cases,  or  pleas  between  private  parties,  relating  merely  to  righu  of  pro- 
perty or  to  injuries  for  which  compensation  is  sought  in  pecuniary  damages,  sometimes 
bring  out  the  roost  extraordinary  scenes  of  life  or  conBicts  of  evidence.  Witness  the 
famous  Douglas  cause.  Old  trisls,  also*  often  illustrate  by-gone  roanners  and  customs, 
and  other  curiosities  of  antiquarianism  ;  sometimes  historical  events  and  constitutional 
usages  ;  and  although  neither  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners,  nor  of  history,  in  any 
itistemutie  way,  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  work,  the  direct  objects  of  which  are 
sufficiently  expressed  in  its  title,  all  incidental  allusions  to  such  matters  will  be  noticed 
as  they  occur. 

«  KNIGHPS  ENGLISH  MISCELLANIES,'  will  be  printed  of  a  nniform  size  with 
the  *  Enolish  Classics;'  but  not  being  illustrated  with  woodcuts  (except  occasionally), 
will  be  sold  at  a  proportionately  cheap  rate.  The  First  Part  will  consis)  of  '  The  En- 
glish Causes  C^l&res. 

London :  Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  Lodgate  Street. 
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Now  ready.  Volt.  !•  And  II.,  price  14s.  each, 

HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    INDIA. 

By  the  late  James  Mill,  Esq. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illostrations,  and  a  Continuation  of  the  History. 
By  H.  H.  Wilson,  Eeq.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Boden  Pral<DSM>r  of  Sanscrit,  Univerftity  of 
Oxford. 

••*  The  Work  will  consist  of  Eight  Volumes  Octa?o,  to  be  published  in  sncceasion. 

'*  Tbefe  1*  scarcely  ■iiother  msn  IB  England  ao  wall  qaalified  to  undertalce  a  new  edition  of  tb9« 
great  work  as  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Wilsoo'a  notes  are  full  and  to  tbe 
purpose :  his  preface  Is  written  with  perspicuity  and  a  graceful  deprecation  of  the  taalc  he  has 
undertaken  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  thin  work,  thus  edited.  Is  likely  to  form  an  era  In  the  historical 
literatare  of  the  age.'*~ATLAS,  Feb.  29, 1840. 

James  Madden  and  Co.,  Successors  to  Parbury  and  Co.,  8,  Leadenhall  Street ;  and 
A.  Lewis,  Fleet  Street. 

This  Day,  the  Second  Number,  price  Is.  6d.  of 

THE   BIBLE   CYCLOPEDIA  i    a  Comprehensive  Digest  of  the 
Civil  and  Natural  History,  Geography,   Statistics,   and  General  Literary    In- 
formation connected  with  the  Sacred  Writings. 

This  Work  is  printed  in  small  Folio,  in  a  distinct  and  readable  type,  bat  with  doe 
regard  to  economy  of  space.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  Thirty  Monthly  Numbers; 
and  will  form  One  or  Two  handsome  Volumes,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

%*  A  detailed  Prospectus  oflbe  Bible  CvcmpsDiA  will  be  sent  (postage  free,)  upon 
application,  post  paid,  to  the  Publisher,  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London. 

Nearly  ready.  Two  Volumes  Octavo, 

''pHE   PHILOSOPHY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES,  founded 

X  upon  their  History,  containing  the  Philosophy  of  Pure  Mathematics ;  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Mechanical  Sciences ;  of  Physics ;  of  Chemistry ;  of  Mineralogy  ;  of 
Botany;  of  Zoology;  and  the  Logic  of  Induction.  By  William  Whewell,  B.D., 
F  R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  Three  Volumes  Octavo,  price  £t  2s. 
THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE   SCIENCES,   from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present. 

London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.    Cambridge ;  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton. 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  GERMAN. 
In  pocket  size,  price  ISs.  bound, 

RABENHORST*S  GERMAN  DICTIONARY.     New  Edition,  ma- 
terially  improved,  by  D.  Boileau. 

NOEHDEN'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  F.  BiALLOBLOTZKT,  8s.  boards. 

NOEHDEN»S  GERMAN  EXERCISES.    New  Edition,  Ss.  hoards. 

KEY,  by  ScHULTz.     New  Edition,  price  38.  6d.  boards. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  ;  T.  Cadell ;  Baldwin  and  Co. ;  J.  Booth ;  Dulau  and 
Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Duncan  and  Malcolm  ;  Black  and  Co. ; 
J.  Maynard;  J.  Wacey  ;  and  C.  Dolman. 

PHILLIPS'S  MINERALOGY.— New  Edition. 
This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  13s.  in  boards, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  MINERALOGY  ;  com. 
prising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals ;  with  Accounts  of 
the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Pbillips,  F.L.S., 
M.G.6.  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  augmented.  By  Robert  Allah,  F.R.S.E., 
M.G.S.L.  &c. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  j  T.  Tegg ; 
Simpkin  and  Co. ;  and  C.  Tilt. 
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Nearly  ready, 
A    NEW    IMPROVED    EDITION 

OF 

MURRAY'S 
ENCYCLOPiCDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Thoroughly  Revised,  taith  much  New  Information. 

ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

The  favourable  reception  experienced  by  tbis  work  has  encouraged  the  Proprietors  and 
Editor  to  use  the  utmost  exertion  in  its  further  improvement.     Defects  in  so  extensive 
and  various  a  subject  were  necessarily  anticipated,  but  these  have  been  so  carefully 
corrected  through   the  Editor's  own  researches,  and  suggestions  made  from  various 
quarters,  that  the  work  can  now  be  offered  to  the  public  with  greatly  increased  confidence. 
Room  has  been  also  found  for  very  ample  additions.     Even  during  the  short  interval 
since  it  first  appeared,  important  changes  have  taken  place  throughout  the  world.     The 
States  of  Europe  and  America  have  made  remarkable  advances  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  means  of  communication  ;  new  enumerations  of  the  people  have  been  made  in 
France,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  other  countries.     The  British  Settlements  and 
Colonies,  in  both  hemispheres,  have  undergone  great  vicissitudes  ;  several  new  and  con- 
siderable ones  have  been  founded.     Discoveries  have  been  made  in  hitherto  imknown 
regions,  particularly  of  North  America  and  Australia.     Moreover,  new  and  ample  sources 
of  information   have  been  opened  in  the  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  the 
Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Societies,  Mr.  M'Culloch's  valuable  account  of  the  British  em))ire ;  finally, 
in  the  narratives  of  Back,  Simpson,  Laird,  Mitchell,  and  other  eminent  explorers.     The 
information  drawn  from  these  various  sources,  respecting  so  many  important  objects, 
has  been  diligently  incorporated  into  the  present  edition,  which  is  thus  rendered,  parti- 
cularly in  the  leading  branches  of  Statistics  and  Commerce,  very  nearly  a  new  work. 
Among  departments  almost  entirely  written  anew  may  be  mentioned  the  commerce, 
industry,  &c.  of  the  United  Empire — British  America,  the  United  States,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand.     A  full  view  has  been  given  of  the  East  Indian  arrange- 
ments under  the  New  Charter,  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  intercourse  with  China,  and 
also  of  those  produced  in  the  British  West  Indies  by  Slave  emancipation.  Recent  materials 
have  been  employed  in  illustrating  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Europe,  including  Circassia 
and  the  Caucasus.     The  Maps  have  been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  advanced  state  of 
knowledge ;  and  new  ones  have  been  added  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     No  pains 
have  thus  been  spared  to  render  this  the  most  complete  summary  of  an  important  branch 
of  knowledge  which  is  at  present  accessible  to  the  British  public. 


HALL'S    NEW    GENERAL    ATLAS, 

CAREFULLY  REVISED,  AND  CORRECTED  TO  1840, 

Including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  Official  Surveys ;  and  i 
I  careful  comparison  with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyage; 
and  Travels. 

Three  of  the  Maps ;  viz.  Ireland,  Southern  Africa,  and  Turkey  (in  Asia),  have  beei 
re-engraved  from  entirely  new  drawings. — {Will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  April.) 


LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO.  LONDON. 
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NEW  EDITIONS 

OF 

LOUDON'S   ENCYCLOPJIDIAS. 


I 


GARDENING  ;  presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the 
History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coontries,  and  its  Theory  and 
Practice  in  Great  Britain,  and  comprising  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden^  the 
Flower  Garden,  Laying  oat  Groonds,  &c.  Sec.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  neariy 
1000  Engramgs  on  Wood.  50s.  bds. 

«  One  of  the  most  asefU  and  interesting  pnblicmtions  ot  modem  times." 

9rswAKT's  PLAirraa's  OinsK. 

'*  No  gmrdening  book  so  comprehensiTe,  and  containing  snch  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  public  more  free  from  error  of  the  pen  or  the  press." 

Monthly  Rbtikw. 

2. 

AGRICULTURE;  comprising  its  History  in  all  Coun- 
tries,  the  Principles  on  which  Agricnltural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Applica- 
tions to  Great  Britain  and  other  similar  Climates.  New  Edition,  with  nearly  1300 
Engrayings,  50s.  bds. 

3. 

PLANTS  ;  including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found 
in,  or  haye  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  giving  their  Natural  History,  ac- 
companied by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and  elementary  details,  as  may  ena- 
ble a  beginner,  who  Ib  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  mhkh 
he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting  it  which  is  nseftil  or 
interesting.    Second  Edition,  with  nearly  10,000  figures,  £3.  13s.  6d. 

'<  The  most  useful  and  popular  botanical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language."  ' 

Jameson's  Philosophical  Jouenal. 

4. 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ;    or.  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
New  Edition,  corrected  to  March  1839, £l.  lis.  6d. 

"The  beauty  of  its  type,  the  excellent  arrsngement  ot  its  mstter,  the  vsst  quantity  of  useAil 
gsrdening  informstion  that  it  contsins,  and  the  cmrefnl  spplication  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
orthogrsphy  and  etymology  to  the  accentnstion  and  termination  of  the  systematic  names,  give  it 
a  cUim  to  be  considered  a  daisical  work  in  the  literature  of  gmrdening.** 

BnwAEDs's  Botanical  RaeiSTsm. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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mbraciog  iu  relations  to  Electricity  and 
By  S.  L.  HsTCALri,  M.D.    In   octavo. 


WORKS  NEARLY  READY,  OR  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

By  WILLIAM  PICKERING, 

CHANCERY  LANE. 

OUTLINES  of  a  SYSTEM  of  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Crabbb,  M  A.,  Vicarof  Bredfteld.    Iq  ootaTO,  nearly  ready. 

TATHAM'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES.— THE  CHART  and 

SCALE  OF  TRUTH.    A  new  Ediuon,  revisedy  with  the  Author*B  last  correctionB  and 
additions.    In  octavo,  nearly  ready. 

ON  THE  PROPERTIES,  LAWS,  AND  AGENCIES  OF 

CALORIC,  in  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  einbracin|; 
Light,  and  the  Ether  of  Sir  Isaic  Newton, 
nearly  ready. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF   DRAWING.    By  Frank   Howard. 

Part  I.  Trees.    Part  II.  Animals.    Part  III.  Human  Figure.  Price  4t.  each  part,  con- 
taining 16  plates,  in  foolscap  8?o. 

MALTHUS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   Second  Edition, 

revised,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and  additions,  and  an  original  Memoir,    fiy 
the  Bishop  of  Cbichbster.     In  8vo.  price  14s. 

KANTS  CRITICK  OF  PURE  REASON.    Translated  from 

the  Germtn.    InSvo.,  price  «£l  Is. 

Twenty-second  Edition,  pocket  size,  uniform  with  Graglia*s  Italian  sod  Rahenborst's 
German  Dictionaries,  5s.  66,  bound, 

NUGENTS  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENG- 
LISH  LANGUAGES;  carefully  revised  and  arranged  by  J.  C.  Taryer,  French 
Master  to  Eton  College,  &c. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  square  ISmo.  larger  type,  7s.  6d.  bound.  Edited  by  J.  Ouissau, 
A.M. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. ;  T.  Cadell ;  J.  Richardson ;  J.  M.  Richardson  ; 
J.  Carpenter ;  Hatchard  and  Son ;  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Sherwood  and  Co. ;  Cowie  and  Co. ;  Duncan  and  Malcolm ;  Dulau 
and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  J.Harris;  J.  Souter;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.;  Iloulston 
and  Co.  %  B.  Fellowes  ;  Harvey  and  Darton ;  Orr  and  Co. ;  J.  Wacey ;  J.  Van  Voorst; 
C.  Dolman ;  and  Hayward  and  Moore.  York :  Wilson  and  Sons.  E<Unbnrgh :  A.  and 
C.  Black ;  and  Sterling  and  Co.     Cambridge ;  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton. 

BECK»S  JURISPRUDENCE. 

This  day  is   published,  in  8vo.   Sixth  edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
including  the  Notes  of  Dr.  Dunlop  and  Dr.  Darwall,  price  21s. 

ELEMENTS     of     MEDICAL     JURISPRUDENCE. 
By  T.  R.  BiCK,  M  J). 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispmdence,  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  &c ;  and 

J.  B.  BkIjM.D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  ;  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  &c.  £cc. 
*^*  In  this  edition  every  chapter  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  several  cases 
nearly  rewritten.  On  two  subjects  —  Insurance  upon  Lives,  and  Medical  Evidence — 
Essays  have  been  added;  and  the  Chapter  on  Infanticide,  originally  contributed  by 
Dr.  John  Beck,  is  again  furnished  by  him,  in  an  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  form. 

'*Beck*s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  its  present  enlarged  form,,  has  been  rendered 
quite  an  Encyclopsedia  on  the  subject ;  it  is  an  admirable  book  of  reference,  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  profession.'* — Medical  Gatetts, 

London  :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  S.  HighJey ;  Simpkin  and  Co. 
Edinburgh:  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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MALCOLM'S  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA, 

Now  ready,  I'ilt't  GeoiuDe  Edition,  with 
many  Wood  Engravingt  and  an  Original 
Map,  price  16t. 

TRAVELS  IN  CHINA,  HIN- 
DUSTAN. BURMAH,  MALAYA, 

and  SIAM;  with  a  full  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Cuatomt,  Society,  Com- 
merce, &c.,  of  the  Burmete  and  other  in- 
babitantt  of  South  Eastern  Alia.  By  the 
Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  of  Boston, 
United  Sutes. 

This  is  the  only  edition  from  which  the 
Author  derives  any  benefit. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet-ftreet. 

Now  ready,  New  and  Cheap  Edition, 

PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 
By  SirE.  L.  Bolwer,  Author  of 
"  Pelham,»*  &c. ;  with  Twenty-seven  fine 
Engraviogs,  from  Drawings  by  Maclise, 
Roberts,  olc.  Medium  8vo.  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  21b.,  morocco  SSs. 

"  Thli  U  In  all  respect*  a  most  superb  book  ; 
the  literary  contents,  which  are  of  the  highest 
order,  l>eing  fully  equalled  by  the  tpleodour  of 
the  pictorial  embellishments."— Nsws. 

*^*  A  few  copies,  large  paper,  loyal 
octavo,  price  11.  lis.  6d. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  fop.  8vo.  5s.  cloth, 

YEAR-BOOK  OF  FACTS, 
1840;  exhibiting  the  moat  impor- 
tant Discoveries  and  ImprovemenU  in 
Science  and  the  Arts  of  the  year.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  '*  Arcana  of  Science.'* 
With  illustrative  Engravings. 

%*  Copies  of  the  Tolnme  (at  18S9may 
still  be  had. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet-street 

FOR     PRINT     COLLECTORS.    AR- 
TISTS, AND  AMATEURS. 

CuAaLBs  Tilt,  Flbbt  SrasBT,  OFraas  at 

aBDUCKO  PBICBS, 

THE  MUSEUM  of  PAINTING 
and  SCULPTURE,  a  collection  of 
nearly  Twelve  Hundred  Copies  in  outline 
of  the  best  Paintings  and  Statues,  in  Fo- 
reign and  English  Collections,  in  17  vols, 
cloth,  published  at  seventeen  guineas, 
reducea  to  six  guineas. 
«. 
THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF 
PAINTING;  or  Copies  of  nearly  Three 
Hundred  of  the  best  English  Engravings, 
with  descriptions.  4  vols,  published  at 
31. 12s.  reduced  to  ll.  14s. 


TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  GEN- 
TRY.^Chjirles  TiU  having  par- 
chased  the  remainine  Copies  of  Wiivklx*s 
ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS,  in  2  wOa. 
imperial  8vo.,  with  One  Hondrf^  and 
Twenty  fine  steel  engravings,  published  mt 
two  guineas,  offers  them  at  oal?  S4s.  ;  and 
also  a  few  India  proofs,  rovaJ  4to  ,  pob- 
lished  at  four  guineas,  at  only  48s. 


Profusely  illustrated  with 

Engravings,  price  8s.  cloth, 

THE  COMIC  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR ;  a  new  and  facetious  intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  Tongue. 

"  Without  czcepUon,  the  most  richly  comic 
work  we  have  ever  teen.** — Tait*s  IfAGASJKS. 

**  For  the  first  time  In  our  llret  the  Latfa 
Gnunmsr  has  msde  us  laugh.** — Mokmiwo 
Hbbald* 

'*Averv  smastng  Jeu  d*etprlt  tor  both  the 
text  snd  the  platen  i  we  hsve  enjoyed  several 
hearty  laughs." — Litbrart  Oazsttb. 


Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet 


HEATH'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
WORK. 

Now  ready.  Part  I.,  price  2s.  6d ,  to  be 
continued  monthly, 

HEATH'S  WAVERLEY  GAL- 
LERY  of thePnncipal  FEMALE 
CHARACTERS  in  Waitk  Scott's 
Romances,  from  paintings  expresaly  made 
by  eminent  artists. 

*«*  Each  part  contains  three  pimtea. 
with  letter  press.  A  few  India  proofis, 
royal  4to.y  are  taken,  price  58. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet  street. 

HARl'WELL  HORNETS  BIBLE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  f  Tols.,  super  royal  8vo.  price  SI.  3a, 
well  bound  in  morocco, 

LANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS  of  the  BIBLE,  consisting 
of  Ninety-six  Views  of  the  most  interesting 
places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Engraved  bv  Finden,  from 
drawings  by  Turner,  Roberts,  Harding, 
&c.  &c.,  with  Descriptions,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  HAarwiLL  Horkb  The  work  may 
also  be  had  in  three  volumes  demy  8vo., 
same  price.  A  few  of  the  original  proof 
copies  still  remain. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  and 
C.  Tilt,  86,  Fleet-street. 
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NEW  WORKS 

rom 

COLLEGES  Aiyo  SCHOOLS, 

PRINTBD  POE 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN.  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  to  the  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  Especiallj  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  the  higher 
Classes  in  the  Pqblic  Schools  ;  but  also  hitended  at  a  CkmTenient  Manual  for  Biblical 
Students  in  General.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfikld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  98. 
cloth,  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  :  with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory.  3d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  very  considerably 
improved,  in  two  closely-printed  volumes,  8vo.  with  Map  of  Palestine,  price  £2,  hand- 
somely bound  in  clotbi  lettered. 

COLLEGE  and  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  English 
Notes.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  a  new  Map  of  Palestine,  adapted  to  the  Gospel 
History,     i  thick  vol.  12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

HISTORY  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  by  THUCYDIDES. 
Newly  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes,  Philological  and 
Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical ;  with  Maps  and  Plates.     3  vols.  8vo.  £2,  5s. 

THUCYDIDES.  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  copious  English 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory ;  Examination  Questions,  &c.  for  the  use 
of  Colleges  and  Public  Schools.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  27s.  bds. 


A   GREEK-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-GREEK 

-tlL  LEXICON,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles, 
LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxon,  late  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL 
1  thick  vol.  8vo.  price  £1.  Is.  cloth  lettered. 

<*  A  worthy  companion  to  Riddle's  liUin  Dictionary,  containing  all  the  inibrmation  necessary 
to  a  student.'*— Atuinjbum. 

rPHE   NEW  ETON   GREEK   GRAMMAR;    or,  the 

•M.  Eton  Grammar  in  English :  and  the  Latin  Rules  of  Syntax  and  Prosody  arranged 
with  the  English  in  paraDel  columns ;  with  many  important  additions ;  together  with 
Practical,  Analytical,  and  Philosophical  Notes.  By  Clbmknt  Moodt,  of  Magdalene 
Htll,  Oxford,  late  one  of  the  Masters  of  Tunbridge  School,  and  Editor  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  in  English.     1  voL  12mo.  4s.  doth. 


A    COMPLETE    LATIN-ENGLISH   DICTIONARY. 

x\  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riodlk,  M.A.     1  thick  vol.  8vo.  price  21s.  doth  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

\*  The  above  may  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume.    Also, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  ABOVE,  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOLS. 

Price  12s.  bound. 

The  Latin-English  (7s.)  and  English-Latin  (5s.  6d.)  portions  may  be  had  separatdy. 

"  By  flur  the  moct  Judiciously  condensed  School  DictioDary  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  and  by  its 

clear  exposition  of  tne  primary  meaning  of  words,  leads  the  student  to  the  secondary  and  met»- 

phoricaf  ones  with  admirable  Judgment  and  good  taste.    I  consider  it  as  a  very  able,  and  1  may 

add,  a  very  philosophical  work."— Extbact  or  a  lvttbb  vbom  tub  latb  Bishop  or  Liobfiblo 

AND  COVBKTBY  to  TBB  PUBLISBBBS. 
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In  Two  Vol*.  8vo.  price  24i.  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PRO-* 
TESTANT  NONCONFORMITY 
IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Refonnacion 
onder  Heniy  VIII.     By  Thomas  Pricb, 

"An  able  and  well  written  hlttory.*'— WatT- 
MiNSTBa  Rbticw. 

'*  The  two  volumea  are  alike.  In  proofs  of  di- 
ligent reiemrch,  wise  Judgmeut,  candid  state- 
ment,  pioos  aplrlt,  and  pertplcnons  style  **— 

CONOnBOATIONAL  MaOASINB. 

**  We  apprehend  that  this  talented  and  en- 
llfbtened  aathnr  has  doaebU  work  an  Injur 
by  the  title  which  he  has  employed.  He  may 
have  deterred  the  aeneral  reader  or  the  mere 
student  of  history  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  by  a  mlsaiipreheniion  of  Its  nature,  as  If 
it  were  sectarian  in  Its  spirit  or  only  relifions 
In  lu  object.  It  Is  the  work  of  s  liberal  poli- 
tician and  a  voluntary  churchman,  and  traces 
clearly  and  philosophically  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  relifions  priTilege.** 

Scottish  Pilot. 

London  :  Ball,  Arnold,  and  Co.,  34, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Jast  published,  in  six  handsome  Volumes, 
Octavo,  price  £S,  12s. 

ROBINSON'S  STANDARD  EDITION 
OF  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  'COM- 
MENTARY ON  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES.' 

THIS  Work,  being  published  in 
a  bold  and  legible  type,  is  adapted 
for  ordinary  perusal:  and  havine  been 
carefully  collated  with  two  other  editions, 
and  (he  Text  with  the  Authorised  Version, 
is  free  from  that  omission  of  whole  Para- 
graphs as  well  as  Sentenea,  Members  of  Sen- 
tenceSf  and  many  single  words,  wanting  in 
other  editions,  and  which  frequently  makes 
the  Author  either  to  contradict  himself  or 
CO  say  what  is  very  absurd.  This  not  being 
an  abridged  edition,  but  containing  '  the 
whole  of  Matthew  Henry's  Notes,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  popular  yet  offered 
to  the  public' 

London :  J.  O.  Robinson,  12,  Warwick 
Square,  and  all  respectable  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  1  vol.,  18mo.,  Ss.  6d.  cl. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  GENIUS 
of  SIR  WALTER  8C01T:  em- 
bracing the  finest  Gems  from  his  Prose 
Works  and  Poetry,  on  the  Important  and 
Interesting  Subjects  of  Religion,  Morals, 
Ooremment,  History,  Education,  Politics, 
Marriage,  Lo»e,  fitc.,  with  an  Original 
Analysis  of  his  Character  and  Writing. 

London:  Wm.  8.  Orr  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


TO    PARENTS,    TUTORS,     AND 

OTHERS. 

Just  published,  4to.  and  8to.,  half-bound, 

coloured.  Its.  6d.,  and  cloth  plain,  5*.  6d. 

WALKER^S   NEW  MODERN 

»"  ATLAS,  containing  thirty-lbsr 
distinct  Maps.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Descriptive  Index,  in  which  ia  stated  tlie 
nature  of  the  govemment ;  the  amoont  of 
population  ;  t&  religion ;  the  names  of 
the  capitals  and  of  the  chief  cities;  to- 
gether with  the  produce,  exports,  imports, 
and  military  force  of  every  kingdom  ;  and 
a  summary  of  their  isands,  and  foreign 
possessions,  &o.  &c. 

«« This  work  is  better  calculated  to  fa- 
cilitate the  study  of  Geography  than  any 
other  book  of  the  kind  we  have  hitlierto 
seen.  The  Appendix  contains  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  to  be  glesned  from  r«ad* 
ing  through  larger  Geographies." 

London:  Jc^  Williamson  and  Co, 
12,  Warwick  Square. 


In  2  Vols,  post  8to.  with  80  Woodcuts 
and  Map,  price  16s. 

MANNERS  and  CUSTO!^ 
of  the  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 
With  Notes  corroborative  of  their  Habits, 
Usages,  &c.,  and  Remarks  to  Intending 
Emigrants.  By  J.  S.  Polack,  Esq 
Author  of  "  Residence  in  New  ZealanZ" 
1831-7. 

James  Madden  and  Co.,  Successors  to 
Parbury  and  Co.  8,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,   ISmo. 
cloth,  price  5s., 

A  COMPANION  to  the  MEDI- 
CI  N  E  CHEST,  and  Compendium 
of  Domestic  Medicine  ;  comprising  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Employment  of  Medi. 
cines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses  • 
and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Symptoms 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the 
Disorders  incidental  to  Infants  and  Cliil. 
dren  ;  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  Effica- 
cious Prescriptions ;  intended  as  a  source 
of  easy  reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for 
Families  residing  at  a  distance  from  Pro- 
fessional assistance.  By  John  Satort 
Member  of  the  Society  for  Apothecaries! 
and  Fellow  of  the  Medico-Botanical  So- 
ciety of  London. 

London :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street.  I 
Soho, 
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ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 


This  day  ii  published, 

A    DICTIONARY   OF 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

AMD 

MINES; 

OONTAININO  A  CLSAB  BXPOSITION  OF  THBIR  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

By  ANDREW  URE,  M.D.  F.R.S.  M.G.S.,  &c. 

lUnsCnited  with  If  41  Eogravingi  od  wood,  508.  doth  letteied* 


Thb  following  are  the  objects  which  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish : — 

Fint. — To  ioitruct  the  msmafactarer,  metalloTgitt,  and  tradesman,  in  the  principles  of 
their  respective  processes,  so  as  to  render  them  in  reality  the  masters  of  their  bosiness, 
and  to  emancipate  them  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  operatives — too  commonly  the  slaves 
of  blind  prejudice  and  vicious  routine. 

Secondly. — ^To  afford  to  merchants,  brokers,  drysalters,  dmegists,  and  officers  nf 
the  revenue,  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  commodities  which  pass  through  their 
bands. 

Thirdly.— By  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  developments  of  chemistry  and  physics,  to 
lay  open  an  excellent  practical  school  to  students  of  these  kindred  sciences. 

Fourthly.— To  teach  capitalists,  who  may  be  desirous  of  placing  their  funds  in  some 
productive  branch  of  industry,  to  select  judiciously  smoog  plausible  claimants. 

Fifthly. — To  enable  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  those  patent  schemes,  which  are  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  litigation. 

Sixthly. — ^To  present  to  our  legislators  such  a  dear  exposition  of  our  staple  manufac* 
tures,  as  mav  dissuade  them  from  enacting  laws  which  obstruct  industry,  or  cherish 
ooe  branch  of  it  to  the  injury  of  many  others. 

And  lastly. — ^To  give  the  general  reader,  intent  chiefly  on  intellectual  cultivation,  a 
view  of  many  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  Science,  in  effecting  those  grand  trans- 
!  formations  of  matter  to  which  Great  Britain  owes  her  paramount  wealth,  rank,  and 
'  power,  among  the  kingdoms, 

**  This  work  is  of  a  nature  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  arts  and  manufiKtures  of  the  country 
benefits  of  two  descriptions — to  improve  the  condition  of  aU  the  manufiurtures,  by  mskini^  known 
to  each  manufluturer  not  only  the  best  means  of  producing  his  articles  as  practised  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  the  principles  of  bis  various  processes,  but,  by  placing  beside  these  the  processes  fallowed 
in  other  countries,  to  enable  him  to  incorporate  into  his  own  system  the  economical  or  mechanical 
improvements  of  other  nations.  It  is  farther  well  known  to  the  student  ot  the  practical  arts, 
that  there  exists  among  the  practical  artists  and  mannflscturers  of  this  country  a  vast  sccumnla- 
tiOD  of  important  facts  of  observation  and  valuable  truths  of  induction  laboriously  gathered  dur- 
ing lives— and,  it  may  be,  generations— of  industrious  activity,  which  still  floats  about  in  the 
thoughts  and  verbal  communications  of  illiteracy— not  to  say  illiterate  men,  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  unite,  and  flx  in  a  systematic  aggregate  of  what  is  called  practical  science,  and  which 
might  otherwise  come,  in  the  changes  of  procedure,  to  be  forgotten  by  all,  or  remain  fbr  ever  only 
known  to  few :  but  which  it,  4y  Midi  a  work  a»  thU,  itpoolUd  inmH9rder^  mummer  um  on  ih§$heb>e» 
o/owtamttfaetwring  museum,  to  be  preserved  and  brought  oot  at  another  epod),for  the  instruction 
of  afotore  generation,  and  to  ejthiHt  touUthe  knowledge  of  a/rar.  In  every  point  of  view,  a  work 
like  the  present  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefit  done  to  theoretical  sdence,  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, snd  an  important  addition  to  a  species  of  literature,  the  exclusive  production  of  the  pre- 
1  lent  century,  and  our  present  state  of  peace  and  dvilixation.*'— Athbn^vm. 

LONDON:   LONGMAN.  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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J.  C.  LOUDON'S  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON  ARBORICULTURE,  RURAL 

ARCHITSCTURByLAKDSCAFB  OARDKNING, 

&C.  &C. 


ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICE- 
TUM  BRITANNICUM,  in  8  vols. 
8to.  ;  four  of  letterpress,  and  four  of 
pUtes,  i^lO. 

"  Worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  erery 
landed  ^^tteman,  as  well  as  erery  student  of 
botanical,  arboricnlturaL  and  horticultural 
science."— QuAmxiRLT  Rbvibw. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  COT- 
TAGE, FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHI- 
TECTURE and  FURNITURE,  in  1  toL 
Svo.  with  abore  2000  Engravings,  £Z. 

**  No  single  work  has  erer  effected  so  much 
good."— Times. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENER 
and  VILLA  COMPANION,  in  1  voL 
8to.  namerons  Engravings,  £1. 

**  The  most  complete  work  oo  Villa  Garden- 
ing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  onr  Uoguage." — 
QuAmTBRLT  Journal  or  Aoeiculturb. 

REPTONS  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING,  and  LANDSCAPE  AR- 
CHITECTURE, with  Notes,  &c.,  by 
J.  C.  Loudon,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  £l,  10s. 
plain  ;  £^,  6s.  coloured* 

Originally  published  by  Repton,  in  four 
4 to.  vols,  price  £2b  ;  but  now,  by  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  engravings,  and  printing 
in  a  smaller  type,  included  in  1  vol.  Svo. 

"  The  volume  before  us  might  almost  be 
called  a  manual  of  the  art  of  [Landscape  Gar- 
dening]."—Litbeaet  OAZBTTB,  Dec.  7. 

HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LON- 
DINENSIS  ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  London,  with  their  native  country, 
habit,  and  the  prices  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  the  different  kinds,  in  the  principal 
London  and  Eidinburgh  Nurseries,  in 
1  vol.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

"  To  nurserymen  and  gardeners  generally, 
an  extremely  useful  book.*'  — Mabnock^s 
Flob.  Mao. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MAGA- 
ZINE;  being  a  Collection  of  Popular 
Articles  on  Architecture,  Building,  and 
Furniture.  Completed  in  December,  1838, 
in  5  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  engravings, 
£6.  6s. 

'*  Pregnant  with  interest  and  instruction, 
both  to  the  architect  and  the  general  reader.'* 

TiMBS. 


GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE 
and  Register  of  Rural  and  Doo&estic  Im- 
provement, in  Monthly  Numbers,  Svo. 
Is.  6d.  each ;  or  in  yearly  vcdnmea.  Price 
of  the  Second  Series,  1834  to  1S39  indn- 
■ive,  £b.  5s.  Any  volume  or  nomber 
may  be  had  separately. 

*<  The  *  Gardener's  Magazine*  ahonld  be 
perused  by  every  gardener  and  by  every  gen- 
tleman. "—Ti  m  as. 

WATERTONS  ESSAYS  an 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  Third  Editiosi. 
1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  8s. 

"  A  most  valuable  work  for  furmera  and  nr- 
deuCTS,  on  account  of  the  infbrmation  wbka  it 
contains  respecting  birds;  and  the  mole,  tbr 
mouse,  the  rat,  and  beetlee ;  snails,  aliiga«  aad 
worms."— Qabd.  Mao.  18W. 

Printed  for  tiie  Audior,  and  aold  bf 
Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.  LondoQ;  and 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

In  Svo.  price  7a.  6d.  in  cloth  boerda^  tha 
Second  Editioa*  revised,  of 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUC- 
TION to  LATIN  PROSE  COM- 
POSITION.  By  Thomas  Kbrchbveb 
Abnold,  M.A.  Hector  of  Lyndon,  and 
late  Fellowof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rivingtons,  St.  rani's  Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

•^»  This  Work  is  founded  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition. 
It  is  at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and 
an  Exercise  Book;  and  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
Synonymes. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  I 

1.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUC-  | 
TION  toGKEBK  PROSE  COMPOSf- 
TION.     Second  Edition,  revised;    8ro. 
5s  6d. 

*^*  This  is  nearly  on  Ollendorff's  Plan, 
and  consists  of  a  Greek  Syntax,  founded 
on  Buttmann's,  with  easy  sentences  to  be  } 
translated  into  Greek,  after  given  Exam- 
ples, and  with  given  Words. 

2.  HENRY'S  FIRST  LATIN 
BOOK.     Ijfmo.  Ss.  in  cloth  boards, 

*4*  The  object  of  this  Work  (which  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and 
frequent  repetition)  is  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  do  exercises  from  the  first  daj  of  his 
beginning  his  Accidence. 

3.  A  LATIN  SYNTAX,  for  begin- 
ners, with  copious  Examples  ;  being  an 
Adsptation  of  Broder's  "  Little  Latin 
Grammar"  to  the  Eton  Syntsx,  and  in- 
tended as  a  Companion  and  Supplement 
to  that  Work.  Second  Edition  enUrgwdy 
12mo.  Ss.  6d. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS, 

PUBLI8HXD    BT 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


1. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

Ctfe  $c  Corretiponlimce  oC  ^ohtvt  Movviion, 

D.D.  F.R.A.S.  &c.  Ac. 

{The first  Protestant  MissUmary  to  China.) 

Bj  his  Widow. 

To  which  if  appended,  a 

CRITICAL  ESSAY  on  the  LITERARY  LABOURS  of  DR.  MORRISON, 

2  vols.  8to.  with  portrait,  &c.  248.  doth  lettered. 

'*  The  memoirs  are  in  the  highest  degree  ioteresting."— Btanoblical  Maoazinx. 
"  Mrs.  Morrison  deserves  great  praise  for  the  ability  and  judgment  which  she  has  manifested 
in  the  performance  of  the  very  laborioos  and  delicate  task  which  seems  to  have  Ikllen  onavoida^ 
bly  to  her  lot."— CoNSBavATiVB  Joubnal. 

**  The  life  of  a  virtnonSf  learned,  and  laborions  scholar,  whose  studies  were  unremittingly 
directed  to  objects  of  public  useftilness.  and  in  whose  career  we  read  an  instructive  example  of 
untiring  diligence,  perseverance,  love  of  knowledge,  self-denial,  and  self-command,  cannot  fail 
I  to  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  literature."— Exam  in  bb. 

I      **  We  read  such  books  as  these  with  the  highest  admiration  ot  the  grace  which  so  strengthens  a 
,  man.  and  compels  him  to  give  his  energies  to  seek  the  salvation  or  the  world.    These  volumes 
,  will  live  to  shame  infidelity,  and  to  encourage  Christians  in  their  holy  enterprise  of  subduing  the 
world." — Rbvivalist. 

I  *^*  On  the  First  of  May  this  work  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Puts,  price  One 
Shilling  each,  by  J.  Williamson  and  Co.  12,  Warwick  Square ;  and  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  and  all  Bookfleliers. 

2. 

SKETCHES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LEGAL  HISTORY  8c  BIOGRAPHY. 

2  vols,  post  8to.  with  portraits,  price  248. 

Vol.  I.  Chap.  1,  Law  Education  :  Great  Lawyers  not  mere  Lawyers. — Chap.  2, 
Early  Struggles  of  Eminent  Men  :  How  to  get  on  at  the  Bar  ;  The  Advantages  of 
Poverty  questioned. — Chap.  3,  Legal  Eccentricity  ;  Legal  Eccentricity  compared 
with  Medical  Eccentricity.—Chap.  4,  The  Bar  :  The  Learning  of  the  Bar ;  Legal 
Rakes ;  Inns  of  Court  in  the  Olden  Time. — Chap.  5,  Advocates  and  Advocacy  : 
Early  Lawyers.— Chap.  6,  Sketches  of  former  Chancellors. — Chap.  7,  Sketches 

OF  FORMER  JuDOES. 

Vol.  II.  Chap.  1,  Lawyers  in  Parliament:  Lawyers'  Failnres  in  Puliament; 
Secret  of  Parliamentary  Success.— Chap.  2,  Law  Literature  :  Law  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  The  Law  of  Gravitation  and  the  Law  of  Descent. — Chap.  3,  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Men.— Chap.  4,  Literary  Lawyers  :  Connexion  of  Law  and  Poetry.-^ 
Chap.  5,  The  Bench  and  the  Woolsack  :  Independence  of  the  Judges  ;  The  Bench 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. — Chap.  6,  Comments  on  Conveyancing;  Modem  and 
Ancient  Conveyances  ;  The  History  of  Uses ;  Common  Recoveries  ;  Difficulties  of  the 
Conveyancer ;  Ignorance  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. — Chap.  7,  Morality  of  Law 
AND  Lawyers. 

3. 

^l)U^ic  attH  $]^es(tnans( ; 

i  SKETCHES  OF  THE  UVES  OF  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

0/  the  past  and  present  day, 

2  vols,  post  8to.  with  two  portraits,  price  24s. 

"The  work  is  sure,  wherever  and  whenever  taken  up,  to  enliven  the  passing  <  hour.' " 

Chamrkrs*  Edinbuboh  Joubnal 
**T\it  Medical  Sketch-Book  throughout  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation."— Eba. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS 

ON 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

PRINTED  FOR 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGI£ANS. 


1. 
ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BREAST. 

By  Sir  A.  P.  Coofbr»  Bart.  F.R.S.  &c 
1  ToL  4to.  with  27  Flatei,  sereral  of  which  are  colourad,  price  ;^.  8s.  doth  lettered. 

By  the  Mine  Author,  I 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 
With  30  Plates,  £b.  5s. 
II. 

LISTON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SURGERY. 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  fpee^  enlarged,  in  One  thick  Volome,  Bro, 

With  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Wood  Engravings  by  Bagg,  and  IVee  Copperplates, 

price  25s.  cloth  lettered. 

III. 

PEREIRA'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Part  I.  containing  the  General  Action  and  Classifioation  of  Medicines, 

and  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica. 

8vo.  with  upwards  of  150  Wood  Engravings,  16s.  doth  lettered. 

*^*  The  concluding  Part  is  in  the  press. 

IV. 

W.  J.  E.  WILSON'S  PRACTICAL  &  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

In  12mo.  with  50  Wood  Engravings,  10s.  6d.  doth. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendinfc  this  work  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
expressly  written— the  students— as  a  guide  possessing  very  superior  claims.**— Lancet. 

MACKENZIE  ON  THE  EYE. 

3d  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  Anatomical  Introduction,  explanatory  of  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  Human  Eye  ball,  by  T.  Whartok  Jones,  Surgeon.  8to. 
with  above  100  Woodcuts,  and  a  horizontal  section  of  the  Eye,  price  25s.  doth  letter^ 

«  The  most  complete  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye  which  we  possess." 

Mbo.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1840. 

**  The  most  complete  treatise,  theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  diseases  of  the  eve.  extant  in 
any  language.**'BRiTisH  and  Foebion  Medical  Review,  April,  1840. 

BURNS'  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY; 

Induding  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Ninth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  16s. 

VII. 

BURNS'  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    2  Vols.  8vo.  248. 

"  A  ?ery  comprehensire  treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.*' 

Medico- Ckintrgieal  Rtcitw, 
VIII. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  HxNmT  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  Extraordfaiary  to  the  Queen. 
8vo.  18s.  doth  lettered. 
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*  lisbed,  in  medium  8vo.  ISs.  cloth, 
5  WORKS   of  EDMUND 

rr  JftoPENSER.      With  Ob»«Tvirtion« 
•  Alii.  Life  and  Writing*.     Embellished 
irtrait  and  Vignette  Title,beaiitifully 
~  ~  '  >ii  in  the  line  manner. 

■  J:  FAERIE  QUEENE  may  be  had 

tely,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  98, 

Spiers,    Oxford-street,     London ; 
in  &  Co.,  D'Olier-street,  Doblio. 

'  -^ew  days,  the  Sixth  and  concluding 
J  JT  '.  Volume  of 

■  =OL.  NAPIER'S  HISTORY 

of  the  WAR  in  the  PENINSULA, 

.  -the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE,  with  Plans. 

"     .  fit  W.  Browne,  29,  New  Bond  St., 

'  '   don  ;  and  Oliver  &  Boyd,   Edinburgh. 

— ■> 

Just  published, 

,    /■  ILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST, 

jX.     with  copious  Notes,  explanatory 

^  *  d  critical,  partly  extracted  from  the  va- 

>a8    commentaries    and    criticisms    on 

ilion,   and  partly  original  ;    and   with 

^   emarks  on  his  Versification,  Style,  and 

mitation  of  the  Ancient  Classics  ;  to  which 

''•  1  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  life.     In  One 

-   /'ol.  8vo.,  price  128.,  cloth  lettered.    By 

f  AMES  pRiNOEviLLB,  B.A.,  Editor  ofLivy, 

3msar,  Terence,  &c.  &c. 

London:    Samuel  Holdsworth,   Amen- 
comer,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

STATE    OF    THE    POORER 
CLASSES  in  GREAT  TOWNS,  by 
Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Speech  in  moving  for  a  Select  Com- 

1  mitteeon  the  CAUStS  of  DISCONTENT 

February,  1840,  with  notes  and  references. 

London:    Hatchard,    Ridgway's,    and 

Longman's. 

Just  published,  Svo.  with  a  plate,  price 
'       7s.  6d.  cloth,  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  Sir  B.C.Brodie,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

A  TREATISE    on  the   EYE; 
exhibiting  the  Art  of  preserving  this 
I  organ  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  of  im- 
proving the  Sight ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
view  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
1  the  Eye,  with  Obsermiions  on  its  eipres- 
\  sion  as  indicative  of  the  Character  and 
I  Emotions  of  the  Mind.     By  J.  C.  August 
1  Franz,  M.D. 

London  :  J.  Churchill,  Princes  Street, 
Soho. 


WINDSOR   CASTLE.— Illus- 

^^  trated  by  the  late  Sir  Jkffry 
Wtatvillb,  R.A.,  F.R,S.,  &c.  &c.  De- 
dicated by  express  permission  to  Her 
Majesty   the  Queen. 

In  three  parts,  grand  Eagle  folic* 

The  first  will  appear  in  May.  the  second 
in  October,  and  the  concluding  part  in 
January. 

India  Proofs,  ^4.  14s.  6d.  Prints, 
^2.  1«8.  6d.,  each  part. 

It  will  be  edited  (at  the  request  of  Sir 
Jeffry's  Son-in-law  and  of  the  Executors,) 
by  Henry  Ashton,  Esq.,  50,  Brook-st. 

Published  by  Mr.  Wcale,  59,  High 
Holbom. 

REV.  HUGH  M'NEILE'S  LECTURES. 
Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth  bds.  Cs* 

LECTURES  on  the  CHURCH. 
Delivered  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  March,  1840.  by  the  Rev.  Hucn 
M'Neile,  A.m..  Minister  of  St.  Jude's 
Church,  Liverpool. 

By  the  same  Author, 
2. 
SEVENTEEN   SERMONS.    3r(] 
edition,  fcp.,  cloth,  boards  7s. 
3. 
SERMONS    on     the     SECONI 
ADVENT.     Fourth  edition,  t2mo.  cloth 
price  49.  66. 

4. 
LECTURES  on    the  PROPHE 
CIES     relative     to    the    Jews.      Thir 
edition,  ISmo.  cloth,  price  4e.  6d. 

5. 
LETTERS  to  a  FRIEND,  on  s< 
ceding  from  the  Church,  fcp.,  price  3s, 

London  :  John  Hatchard  and  Son,  18' 
Piccadilly. 

Outlines  lo  Illustrate  a  Moral  Allegor 
entitled 

"  nPHE    FIGHTE    of    FREI 

±  WILLE»*  By  R.  Westmacoi 
Jan.  A.R.A.  F.R.S.  1  volume,  oblo 
folio, with  descriptions  in  German,  Frem 
and  English,  One  Guinea, 

«Beplete  with  sentiment,  expression,  a 
delicacy."— LiTBBAUT  Gasbttb. 

John  Mitchell,  Bookseller  and  Puhlial 
to  her  Majesty,  33,  Old  Bond  Street. 


I 
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POETICAL  WORKS, 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


MOORE'S     LALLA    ROOKH:     AN    ORIENTAL 

ROMANCE.  New  Edition,  in  one  yolume,  royal ,  8to.  illustrated  with  13 
highly-finished  Engrayings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath »  from  .designs  by  Stephanoff,  Meadows,  E.  Corbould,  and  Mias  Corbanx. 
In  fancy  cloth,  lettered,  with  ornamental  g^ding.  One  Guinea ;  or  with  India 
Proof  Plates,  Two  Guineas. 

Also  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  WestaU,  10s.  6d.  doth. 
By  the  same  Author, 

IRISH    MELODIES:    WITH    AN    APPENDIX, 

containing  the  Original  Advertisements,  and  the  Prefatory  Letter  on  Music 
13th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON  (the  late  Mrs.  Maclean.)  New  Edition,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Portrait  by  M'Clise,  and  four  other  Illustrations  by  Howard,  5cc.  28s.  cL  lettered. 

FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  IN  WHICH  NOTHING  IS 

ADDED  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT,  but  those  Words  and  Expressions 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By 
T.  BowDLBR,  Esq.  P.R.S.  New  Edition,  1  large  volume,  8vo.  with  36  Dlus- 
trations  after  Smhrke,  Howard,  &c.  30s.  cloth;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  Or 
in  large  type,  without  Illustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  £A,  14s.  6d.  boards. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  FROM 

BEN  JONSON  TO  BEATTIE.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces, 
by  Dr.  Aikin.     1  vol.  8vo.  IBs.  cloth ;  or  neatly  done  up,  gilt  edges,  20s. 

**  A  compilation  which  places  before  us  the  best  portions  of  our  best  poets  in  a  verv 
accessible  form,  and  in  the  selection  of  which  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  sound  taste  ana 
critical  abilities  of  a  gentleman  so  lonr  and  so  usefully  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as 
Dr.  Aikin.    The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  both  comprehensive  and  judicious.*' 

/  Monthly  Rkvibw. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  FROM 

CHAUCER  to  WITHERS.   With  Biographical  Sketches,by  R.  SouTHBr,LL..D. 
1  vol.  8to.  uniform  with  ^*  Aikin's  Poets,''  308.  doth;  or  with  gilt  edges,  318. 6d. 

THE    MORAL     OF    FLOWERS.     3d  Edition,  royalSm.  with  24 
beautifully  coloured  Plates,  30s.  half-bound. 

"  Full  of  exquisite  poetry."— Blackwood's  Haoazinb. 
By  the  same  Author, 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE  WOODS,      l  vol.  royal  Svo.  with  26 
beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  36a.  half-bonnd. 

«*  Cold  must  be  the  heart,  and  dull  the  eye,  that  ffeels  not,  sees  not,  ata  first  glance,  and 
on  the  perusal  of  a  smgle  page,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  most  elegant  voTume  to  the 
soft  pencil  and  finer  pen  of  a  lady."— Analyst. 

"  iTiis  is  indeed  a  charmine  volume,  and  one  which  we  think  no  one,  unless  utterly 
devoid  of  all  taste  for  that  which  is  tasteful,  can  peruse  without  admiring  the  filing 
and  beautiful  manner  m  which  the  authoress  introduces  the  ideas  and  associations  tha 
in  so  many  instances  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  indigenous  forest  trees." 

Magazine  of  Natural  Histoet. 

JOANNA      BAILLIE'S      POEMS,      &c. 

Nkw  Dramas,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.— A  Seribs  of  Plats,  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  delineate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  3  vols.  8vo.  £\,  Us.  6d.— 
Miscellaneous  Plays,  8vo.  98.— Metrical  Legends,  8vo.  Us. 
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ui  elegant  ca8e,reseinblnig  a  bandiome 
quarto  volume,  ornamentally  bound  and 
gilt,  price  31.  ft. 

THE  BEAUTY  of  the  HEA- 
VENS: consisting  of  One  Hiradrpd 
and  Foar  Scenes*  or  sepatate  T4blea«x, 
beautifully  coloured,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal Astronomical  Phenomena  of  the 
Universe,  accompanied  by,  and  iHastrat- 
ing  an  Elementary  Lecture  on  Astronomy, 
expressly  adapted  for  Family  Instruction 
and  Entertainment.  By  Cbjis.  F.  Bi.vnt, 
Lecturer  on  Astronomy,  Author  of  *'  The 
Wonders  of  the  Telescope,"  &c. 

Whitehead  &  Co.  76,  Fleet-street  j  also 
Ackermann  and  Co.  Strand ;  and  C.  Tilt, 
Fleet  street. 

On  the  1st  d  April, 
Part  TIL  prke  9s.  6d.  royal  Swo.,  of  a 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
QUADRUPEDS,  and  other  Mam. 
miferous  Animals  (including  the  principal 
Varieties  of  the  Human  Race),  comprising 
a  Description  of  the  class  Mammalia ; 
with  an  introductory  Outline  of  the  Oste- 
ology and  Organisation  of  its  several 
groups,  and  popularly  interesting  details 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual  powers, 
instincte,  habits,  and  locahties.  —  In 
I  Monthly  Paris.  By  William  Chablcs 
I  LiKWjcus  Martin,  F.L.S.  With  above 
1500  Engravings,  of  which  about  500  are 
representations  of  animals,  beautifully  en- 

Saved  on  wood,  from  drawings  by  Wm. 
arvey ;  besidca  numerous  incidental  il- 
lustrations. 

Whitehead  and  Co.  76,  Fleet- street, 
London.  ' 

This  day  is  published,  in  12mo.  5a.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  on  the  BOWELS 
and  their  Treatment,  from  Infancy 
to  Old  Age.    By  J.  Black,  M.D. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
In  8vo.  beaatifully  iHustrated,  1 2s. 

BRITISH  INDIA  in  its  lelalion 
toUM  DaeUneoT  Hnidooism  sod  the 
Progress  of  Christianity ;  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  lite- 
rature of  the  People,  &e.  &e.  By  tlw  Rer. 
Wm.  Campbell,  Twehre  Years  resident 
in  ht&im. 
**  A  Tolome  of  great  Interest  sod  worth.*' 
Watchman. 


London :  J.  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 


GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY, 
and  CONCHOLOGY.— Persons 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  branches  of  Science  can  be  furnished 
with  an  extensive  assortment  of  Speci- 
mens for  illvstration,  or  with  Collections 
carefully  arranged  from  2  to  100  Guineas 
each,  by  J.  TENNANT,  (successor  to 
S.  M«we)  149,  Strand,«Lecturer  on  Mine- 
ralogy at  King's  College,  London.  J.  T. 
takes  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  he 
will  give  an  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Mineralogy,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  Geology,  and  the  application 
of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts,  at 
King's  College,  in  May  next. 

J.  Tennant  has  just  received  a  variety 
of  Ornaments  for  the  Drawing*  Room, 
Library,  and*  Dining-Room,  in  Italian 
Alabaster,  Marble,  and  Derbyshire  Spar» 
consisting  of  Groups,  Figures,  Busts, 
Candlesticks,  Inkstands,  Paper- Weights, 
Obelisks,  Tables,  Watch-Stands,  &c.  &c. 
chiefly  copied  from  the  Antique. 

149,  Strand,  March  1840. 


CHEMISTRY  and  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.  —  ParenU  and 
Friends  of  Youth,  desiraos  of  inculcating 
in  the  rising  generation  a  taste  for  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  the  above  valuable 
and  highly  interesting  Sciences,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  now  essentially  applied 
in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  win  find 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  succeed  as  that  of 
presenting  their  young  friends  with  a  small 
assortment  of  Apparatus  which  may  now 
be  had  at  a  very  moderate  expense  at  the 
Manufactory  of  E.  PALMER,  No.  103, 
Newgate-street,  London,  where  a  very 
extensive  variety  may  always  be  seen. 


THE  BRITISH  ANGLERS 
MANUAL ;  or,  The  Art  of  Angling 
in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  lie- 
land.  With  some  Account  of  the  principal 
Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  StreaoM,  and 
Instructions  in  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  and 
Angling  at  the  Bottom,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  the  Trout.  With  numerous  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  on  Wood  and  Steel. 
By  T.  C.  HarukWD,  Esq.  Price  11.  Is. 
post  8vo.,  or  IL  16s.  huge  paper,  proof 
Plates. 

"  The  most  comprdiensive  work  on  angling 
that  has  yet  appesred."'-BBLL's  Lin. 

Whitehead  k  Co.  76,  Fleet-street ,  and 
R.  Ackermann,  191,  Regent-street. 
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THB 

JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 

3  Tols.  (ep.  8to.  price  18i.  doth  lettered. 


Pre/ace, 

"  On  the  g;reater  pert  of  these  Poeme,  now  first  collected,  Uie  judgment  of  the  pfiASe 
has  been  so  long  exercised,  and  so  gradoally  formed,  that  it  maj  by  this  time  be  can- 
sidered  as  irrerersible.  Wherefore,  having  little  ftirther  to  hope,  and  perhaps  ten  than 
once  he  had  to  fear,  the  author  is  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,  with  the  place  whidi  has 
been  assigned  to  him  among  nnmerons  and  far  more  sucoessM  contemporaries,  be  has 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  What  may  become  of  his  name  or  his  writings  in  the 
next  age  it  is  not  for  him  to  anticipate  here ;  he  has  honestly  endesTOored  to  serre  hk 
own  generation,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  been  carefdl  to  leave  nothing  behind  him  to  maike 
the  worid  worse  for  his  baring  existed  in  it,  and  obtained  an  infloence,  however  small, 
beyond  his  personal  circle,  and  to  the  brief  date  of  what  may  be  his  posdiiunoas 
memory. 

**  The  principal  poems  in  this  collection,  each  with  a  train  of  minor  ones,  have  bere- 
tofore  appeared  in  separate  volumes,  between  the  years  1806  and  1836.  Most  of  tbaa 
have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  there  being  stUl  a  moderate  demand  for  those  vrhich 
have  been  least  favoured  in  that  respect,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  hazard  the 
publication  of  the  present  uniform  edition  of  the  whole,  including  the  contents  of  the 
**  Pokt's  Poktpolio  ;"  also  various  fugitive  compositions,  scattered  throughout  tiie 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  some  original  pieces,  which  the  author  trusts  wUl  not  be 
found  unworthily  associated  with  such  as  have  already  found  acceptance  among  candid 
and  indulgent  resders." 


Contents, 

Vol.  I. 
THB  WORLD  BBFORE  THB  FLOOD.      I     THE  WANDERER  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
THB  WEST  INDIES.  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

LYRIC  PIECES.  I       PRISON  AMUSEMENTS. 

Vol.  II. 
THB  PBUCAN  ISLAND.  i       GREENLAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS.  VERSES  to  thb  Mbmobt  or  thu  latb 

I  RICHARD  REYNOLDS,  or  Bristol. 

Vol.  IIL 
NARRATIVES.  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  DANTE. 

MISCELLANIES.  SONOS  ON  THE  ABOLITION   OF 

THOUGHTS  ON  WHEELS.  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

CUMBING  BOYS. 
SONGS  OF  ZION. 


SACRED  AND   SCRIPTURAL 
SUBJECTS. 


'*  We  have  long  nished  to  see  a  uniform  and  cheap  edition  of.  the  works  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  Christian  poet  wbo  now  graces  the  annalB  of  our  English  literature.  That  wish  is  now 
flrnitified  to  its  ftUl  extent.  The  vohimes  before  as,  both  as  to  size,  neatness,  and  price,  are  every 
thing  that  could  be  wished."— Bvanoblical  Maoazinb. 


LONDON;   LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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DR.   DUNHAM'S   HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 

6  Voli.  fcp.  8? o.  with  Yignette  titles,  309.  cloth  lettered. 
**  The  mj  best  work  on  tb«  sobject  wtth  which  w«  are  acqaalatcd,  .llher  Foreign  or  Bngllth.**' 
•*  A  work  of  ilnciiUr  acntcnees  and  lnfonnallon.**'Pre«coir«  Hittorjf  tfFtrdiiumd  mmi  ItmMtm. 

II. 

HISTORY   OF 

EUROPE    DURING    THE    MIDDLE    AGES, 

4  Volf.  fcp.  870.  with  Ylgnette  titles,  248.  cloth  lettered. 

*'  We  think  blgblf  of  the  abllitf  and  Indaatry  of  the  author.  We  repeat  our  praltce  of  the  emdl- 
tlon  these  volume*  exhibit.  A  work  which  may  be  regarded  a«  the  eacrlflce  of  a  very  learned  and 
▼cry  laborions  writer  to  the  wanta  and  cnrioeity  of  the  world.**— JIAeiMnm. 

III. 

HIOTORY  OF  THE   GERMANIC   EMPIRE. 

3  Vols.  fcp.  8ra  with  figDCtte  titles,  18s.  doth  lettered. 

'•  Mr.  Dunham  has  fnlflUed  his  Isbonr  in  a  spirit  that  will  recommend  his  work  to  the  attention 
of  the  phlloeophlcal  Inquirer.**— ii/toe. 

**  This  compendium  Is  nsasterly,  being  clear,  rich,  and  extensive.*'— >JfeiU/U|y  lUvUw, 

**  A  moet  useftal  and  Informing  work."— •S^mte/or. 

'*  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  as  a  valnable  addition  to  the  general  reader's  hlatorlcal 
library.*'— wfMeiMMi. 


**  Qolte  worthy  of  his  repatatlon  m  a  Jodidous  historian.**— JUf.  0€Beit€, 

TV. 

POLAND, 

1  VoL  fop.  8?o.  with  Tiynette  title,  6s.  doth  lettered. 

•*  A  calm  and  Jodlcloun  narrative.  In  which  truth  Is  given  In  the  briefeet  and  clearest  fbrm;  and 
it  Is  distinguished  throughout  by  a  palns-taklng  seal  that  deserves  to  be  recognised  as  the  beat 
quality  of  the  historian.'*— il//M. 

•'  It  Is  no  nrdlnary  compilation,  but  a  very  carefully  and  completely  written  compendlon  of  the 
History  of  Poland,  which  does  great  credit  to  th#  autbor.**— fc/edic  lUviem, 

•*  It  Is  systematically  arranged,  and  clearly  written.**— XUero/y  GoMeiit, 

V. 

THE    HMTORY   OF 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

3  Vols.  fcp.  8?o.  with  fignette  titles,  18s.  doth  letteied. 

VI. 

THE   EARLY  WRITERS   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1  Vol.  fcp.  8?o.  with  fignette  title,  6s.  doth  lettered. 

CONTBlfTS  : 

St  Cotamba.— The  IntrodoctioD  of  Christi«nityaod  Ci? ilisation  into  North  Britain. 

—Alfred  the  Great.— English  Cifilization  in  the  Ninth  Century.— <?hancer.— 

Hejwood.— The  Origin  and  Earlj  Histoiy  of  the  English  Stage. — Spenser. 

Vll. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

3  Vok.  fcp.  8?o.  with  Yignette  tiUe,  Ids.  doth  lettered. 


LONDON:    LONGMAN    AND    CO.;   AND    J.    TAYLOR. 
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COUNT  D'ORSAYVS  PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  BookseUer  &  Publisher  to  HER  MAJESTY, 

33,   OLD  BOND  STREET, 
HtLB  the  hoooar  to-  annovoM  that  the  CorvT  D*Okiat  has  most  Liodljf  given  lum  Us 

PORTRAIT    DRAWINGS, 

which  haa  been  hitherto  limited  to  private  drculation.  In  consequence  of  which,  Mr. 
Mitchell  it  privileged  to  offer  for  Sale  the  entire  Series,  which,  from  its  commencement, 
has  been  a  work  <^  general  admiration.    Each  portrait  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

ThtfoUowing  it  a  Litt  rftht  diuingmthed  tul^mUi 


Lord  Byron. 
La  Comtesse  Gaiccioli. 
Marqnis  of  Conyngham. 
Earl  of  Durham. 
Count  Matoushevitz. 
Benj.  D*Iiraeli,Esq.  M.P. 
Colonel  Stanhope. 
Hon.  George  S.  Byng. 
Lord  Allen. 

Massey  Stanlty,Esq  M.P. 
Colonel  John  Lyster. 
Chas.Standish,  Esq.  M.P. 
Sir  Hany  Goodricke. 
George  Herbert,  Esq. 
Little  Gilmour,  Esq. 


John  Ponsonby,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 
The  Coont  D'Orsay. 
Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Hon.  James  Macdonald. 
Hoo.  Colonel  Anson. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
Lord  Canterbury. 
Lord  Lyndhurat. 
Sir  E.  Lytion  Bulwer,  Bt. 
Lord  Elphinstone. 
Lord  Jocelyn. 
Trelawney,  Esq. 


W.  Savage  Landor,  E«q. 
Theodore  E.  Hook,  Kmq, 
Thomas  Carlyie,  Esq. 
William  JerdAn»  Eaq. 
Lord  Dudley  Staart. 
R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.  M.P.  i 
Tyrone  Power,  Esq. 
Charles  Cunningham, Eaq. 
Sheridan  Knowlea,  Esq. 
Albany  Fonblanqoe,  Eeq. 
Alfred  Montgomery,  Esq. 
Lord  Alfred  Paget. 
Countess  of  Chesterfield. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Anson. 


ROYAL  LIBRARY,  33,  OLD  BOND  STREET. 


In  a  few  days,  in  3  vols .,  post  8vo. 

RIVALRY. 

By  Henry   Milton,   Esq. 

'*  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere.*' — SHAKSPiAai. 
John  Ollivier,  Publisher,  59.  Pall  Mall. 

A  NEW  WORK— BY  THOMAS  MILLER, 

Author  of  "  Royston  Gower,"  "  Rural  Sketches,**  •*  Ladv  Jane  Grey," 

••  Beauties  of  the  Country,"  "  A  Day  io  the  Woods,*'  &c.  &c. 

GIDEON  GILES,  the  Roper.— The  First  Part  of  this  work,  price  t 
Sixpence,  was  published  on  the  S8th  of  March,  and  will   be  continued  every 
Fortnight,  with  an  Illustration  on  steel  by  E.  Lambert,  and  occasional  Woodcuts,  ontU 
completed  in  Tventy-four  Parts. 
London :  Hay  ward  &  Moore,  53,  Paternoster  Row ;  sold  by  all  Booksellers  &  Newsmen. 

Just  published,  98.,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  the  THIRD  EDITION  of 

LEIGH'S 
NEW  POCKET  ROAD-BOOK  OF  SCOTLAND^ 

CONTAINING  an  Account  of  aU  the  DIRECT  and  CROSS 
ROADS,  together  with  a  deioription  of  every  Island,  their  Curiosities,  Mann. 
factures,  Commerce,  Population,  principal  Towns  and  Inns,  &c. ;  to  wbich  are  added, 
PLEASURE  TOURS  to  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  country.  The  whole  forming 
a  complete  Guide  to  every  object  worthy  the  attention  of  Travellers.  Illustrated  by  a 
Panorama  of  the  Remarkable  Objects  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  Map  of  Scotland. 

London  :  Published  by  Leigh  and  Co.,  421,  Strand.    Sold  by  C.  Smith,  Edinborgh ; 
and  Stuaxt  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 
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Just  published,  in  8vo.  with   Forty-one 
finished  Wood-EngmviDgs,  128.  doth, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  NA- 
TURE of  CLUB-FOOT  and  ANA- 
LOGOUS DISTORTIONS;  including 
their  Treatment,  both  with  and  without 
Surgical  Operation  ;  illustrated  by  a  Se- 
ries of  Cases,  and  numerous  Practical 
Instructions.  By  W.  J.  Little,  M.D., 
I-rtcentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysi- 
eians ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ;  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
ComparatiTe  Physiology,  and  Assistant- 
Physician  at  the  London  Hospital,  &c. 

Contents.  —  Opinions  of  Authors, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  Varieties  of  Club- 
Foot,  Symptoms,  Anatomy,  Pathology, 
Causes,  Distortions  from  Teething,  Con- 
tractions from  Paralysis  and  Spasm,  Hys- 
terical Distortions,  Club-Hand,  Contrac- 
tion from  Abscesses,  fix)m  long  con- 
tinued Confinement,  from  Accidental  Rup- 
ture of  Tendo  Achillis ;  Medical,  Surgical, 
and  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Distortions  ; 
Division  of  Tendons,  Explanation  of  Safety 
of  the  Operation,  Appendix  of  Cases,  aris- 
ing from  various  causes,  Contraction  of 
the  Toes,  Contraction  of  the  Knee  and 
Hip  Joints,  Cure  of  Ankylosis  of  the  Knee 
from  White  Swelling. 

"  Dr.  Little  presents  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
matter  possessing  both  novelty  and  interest. 
The  drawinjj^s  interspersed  tnrouehout  the 
work  exhibiting  the  relative  appearance  of 
the  various  distortions,  both  before  and  after 
operation,  are  cleverly  executed,  and  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  his  treatise.*' 

Brit,  and  Foreign  Mkd.  Rev. 
"  Dr.  Little's  Treatise  contains  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  description  of  the 
causes,  varieties,  and  treatment  of  cinb-foot. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  surgeons 
and  heads  of  families."—  Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Little's  Treatise  will  be  consulted  by 
every  operator,  and  is  unquestionablyoneof  the 
most  useful  books  of  the  season." 

London  Medical  Gazette. 
"This  volume  altogether   is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  best  monograph.  Foreign  or  English, 
upon  the  subject,  containing,  as  it  does,  not 
only  the  opinions  and  Practice  of  Continen- 
tal writers,  but  the  valuable  additions  made 
by  Dr.  Little  to  this  branch  of  science." 
The  MedicalTimbs. 
"The  contents  of  the  book  are -an  historical 
precis  of  the  opinions  entertain^  by  various 
medicalwriters  on  the  deformity;  Dr.  Little's 
exposition  of  his   own  views  ;    and  a  volumi- 
nous narrative  of  cases  successfully  treated." 
Spectator. 
"  This  very  able  work,  in  which  the  sub- 
iect  is  careftilly  anaty'sed  and  illustrated,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  advance  towards  the  re- 
moval of  the  scepticism  and  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  reference  to  a  species  of  physical 
calamity  which  has  long  been  doomed  in  this 
country  to  utter  neglect." 

Monthly  Chronicle. 
London:    W.     Jeffs,    15,    Burlington 
Arcade ;  S.  Highley,  Fleet  Street. 


Rev.  C  GirdlestoneU  Commentary  **" 

the  Bible. 
Just  published  in  8vo.  price  98.  in  boards, 

the  Fifth  Part  (containing  Job  and  the 

Psalms  1 — Lxxxiii)  of 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  with 
a  Commentary,  consisting  of  Short 
Lectures  for  the  Daily  Use  of  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Alderley,  Cheshire. 

In  tliis  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  it 
has  been  the  chief  object  of  the  Kditor  to 
furnish  Families  with  an  Eiposition  for 
Daily  Reading.  The  Scripture  is  divided 
into  paragraphs  of  a  convenient  length, 
aiid  the  explanatory  and  practical  mattei 
is  digested,  under  each  portion,  into  one 
consecutive  Lecture,  so  as  to  demand  oi 
the  reader  no  previous  study  or  attention. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall  j  and  J. 
H.Parker,  Oxford. 

Also,  lately  published,  Volume  the  Firs! 
(containing  the  Pentateuch),  price  18s, 
and  Volume  the  Second  (Historical  Books), 
18s. ;  or  in  Parts,  at  98.  each. 

And,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with  a 
CoMMEKTARY.  lu  2  vols.  or  Four  Parts, 
price  IL  IGs. 

NEW  and  VERY  POWERFUL 
VOLI'AIC  BATTERY.— Sniee'f 
Chemico-Botanical  Battery,  described  it 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  this  month 
manufactured  in  Silver,  Plated  Metal,  &c 
of  all  sizes  and  forms,  by  E.  PALMER 
Chemical  and  Philosophical  Instrumen 
Maker,  103,  Newgate-street,  London 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  action. 

These  Batteries  are  recommended  fron 
their  being  not  only  very  powerful,  bu 
the  most  economical  in  action,  and  lequir 
ing  less  manipulation  than  any  others. 

N  B.  Apparatus  for  the  Electrotype,  o 
Art  of  Copying  Medals,  Copper-plate  En 
gravings.  Price  5s  ,  7s,  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  am 
upwards. 

CHINA. 

Fourth  Thousand,  in  8vo.  with  Map  b; 

Arrowsmith,  price  12s. 

CHINA,  ITS  STATE  an. 
PROSPECTS.  BytheRev.W.H 
Medhdrst,  Twenty  Years  a  Missionar 
to  the  Chinese. 

"  We  never  read  a  volume  that  gave  soc 

a  life-like  vietv  of  the  Chinese  people,  or  a 

completely  pictured  their  internal  condition." 

Spectator. 

London:  J.  Snow,  35,  Paternoster  Row 
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In  a  few  days  will  be  pabliihed,  as  a  companion  to  the  **  Miitionarj  Enterpriaei"  of  t^  : 
Rer.  JoBW  Williams,  bewatiftiBy  RhMtratei, 

TARITIME  DISCOVERY  and  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  con- 
ndered  in  their  mvtod  reiatsona;  oamprehending  tlie  Diacorerj  of  kffil^ 
America,  and  Polyneaa,  with  the  Pint  Miasiona  to  thoae  regiona ;  the  Riae  and  ProarMi 
of  the  Missionary  Spirit  in  EngUmd,  tike  History  of  the  fbnnation  of  the  London  mm* 
sionary  Society ;  the  first  Voyage  of  the  Bffissionary  Ship  Duff,  and  also  her  second 
voyage  and  capture,  with  its  consequent  calamitiea ;  Biographical  Sketchea  of  Captain 
Wilson,  Dr.  Haweis,  and  other  eminent  promoters  of  Bfissions  to  the  UeadieB.  By  the 
Rbv.  John  Campbsll. 

London :  John  Snowi  Paternoster  Row. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  WORKS, 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 

PATSaNOSTBE  BOW. 

editions  of  Orook  and  lAtln  COassie  Authors,  with  Wni^loh  ITotes,  ibe. 

TACITI  OPERA:  Broiler's  Text; 
with  KxplanatorT  NoCes,  at  edited  by  A.  J. 
Valft,  M.A.  Translated  into  Rngliih,  3  TOb. 
post  Svo.  948.  boards. 

V  This  is  the  only  Edition  with  English  Notes. 
By  the  same  Editor, 
CICERO'S  SELECT  EPISTLES: 
with  En^h  Notes.     New  Edition,  ISmo.  aa. 
boand.--TEXT  only,  9s.  boond. 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS:  with 
Notes  on  the  Plan  of  Cicero's  OfBces  and  Virgil. 
New  Edition,  I2mo.  5s.  6d.  boand.~No  No£s, 
as.  bound. 

piCERO  DE  OFFICIIS ;  with  Cri- 
^  tical  Bnirlish  Bnlasatory  Notea.  By  A.  J. 
Valpt,  M.A.  The  Text  ot  the  Hensinspers  is 
followed.    New  Edition,  19mo.  6s.  6d.  bonnd. 

PICERO— TWELVE   SELECT 

^  ORAT10N8J  fhim  the  Text  of  lo.  Cmd. 
Orellios.  New  Edition,  with  English  Notes, 
post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

piCERO   DE  AMICITIA  ET  DE 

^  SENECrUTE :  the  Text  of  Emesti,  with 
Explanatory  and  Philological  English  Notea.  By 
E.H.  BAaKBS.Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  New  Edit, 
with  considerable  Improrements,  19mo.  4s.  6d. 
bound. 

%«  In  this  edition  all  the  notea  are  incorporated 

under  the  text. 

By  the  same  Editor, 

CICERO'S  CATILINARIAN 
ORATIONS  :  Text  of  EmestL  With  Notes, 
19mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

TACITUS— GERMANY  and 
AGRICOIA :  Brotier  and  Passow's  Text.  New 
Edition,  with  English  Notes,  Emendations,  and 
Critical  Remarks,  12mo.  5s.  6d.  boond. 

CiBSAR  DE  BELLO   GALLICO. 

With  English  Notes,  fcc.  post  8to.  With  sereral 
Woodcats,  fis.  6d.  boards 

**  This  is  a  Terr  nsefnl  edition  of  Ccssr  on  the 
Gallic  War. . . .  Mr.  Barker  has  collected  mnch 
valuable  information,  and  condensed  a  mass  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  classical  student. ''—Athbjijium.  i 


■PURIPIDES.  From  the  Text,  and 
^  with  a  Translation  of  the  Notes,  Pre/See. 
and  Supplement  of  Porson;  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory Remarks,  original  and  selected;  Illus- 
trations and  Idioms  tnm  Matthie,  Dawea,  Viger. 
kc;  and  a  Synopsis  of  Metrical  Systems.  By 
Dr.  MAJoa,  Head  Blaster  of  King's  Collere 
School.  1  vol.  post  Svo.  price  Ms.  doth.  Sold 
tfparate!w_u  follow :  AlcestU,  Uecuba,  Medea, 
Drestes,  Fhoenissc,  Ss.  each. 

COPHOCLES,  complete:  from  the 
^  Text  of  Hermann.  Brunck,  ftc  with  ori- 
rinal  Explanatory  English  Notes,  Questions,  and 
Indexes.  By  Dr.  Baxasa,  Mr.  Buaoas,  and  the 
Elev.  F.  Valpt.—  J  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  doth. 
Sold  teparatel^  as  follow :— <Edipus  Rex,  (Bdiims 
[^oloneus,  Antigone.  Trachinic,  Philoctetes, 
Vjax,  Electia,  5s.  each. 


SCHYLUS  — THE  PROME- 
THEUS.     English  Notes,  &c.     By  O. 

SuROBs,  A.M.  Trinity    College,    Cambridge. 

Id  Edition,  post  Svo.  5s.  boards. 


zE 


HERODOTUS;  contoiningr the  Con- 
tinuous  History  oIom  of  the  Persian  Wars. 
^ith  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
H^CKBR.  D.D.  Vice-Prindpal  of  St.  Alban's 
iall,  Oxford,  and  kte  Principal  of  Elisabeth 
>>1U^  Guernsey.    9  vols,  post  Svo.  18s.  bds. 


PLATO. —  FOUR    DIALOGUES; 

t  CRITO,  GREATER  HIPPlAS.  SECOND 
iLCIBlADES,  and  SYSIPHUS.  With  EngUsh 
totes,  original  and  selected.  In  this  edition 
Jekker's  T^xt  is  adopted,  and  the  whole  of  Heln- 
orf  's  Notes  are  translated.  By  G.  H.  Buaoaa, 
uM.    Post  Svo.  9s.  6d.  bds. 


PiEMOSTHENES.  Oratio  Philip- 
^  pica  I.;  Olynthiaca  I.  II.  and  III.;  de 
^ace ;  ifiacbines  contra  Demosthenem ;  de  Co- 
ona.  With  English  Notes.  By  E.  H.  Barksr. 
»ost  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  bds. 
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Bditiims  •f  OvMk  and  Latin  daoale  Anthors—ooiiTiNUBD* 


THE  CYROPiEDIA  of  XENO- 
PHON ;  cbiellT  from  tlie  Text  of  Umlorf : 
I  with  Notes,  Critiou  aiid  ExpUnatory^  from  Din- 
\  dorf,  Fiaber,  Hutchinaon,  Poppo,  Schndder, 
I  Sturtx,  and  other  eminent  Scholart ;  accompa- 
\  nied  by  the  Bditor^s  Commenta.  To  which  are 
>  added.  Examination  Queationa  and  copiona 
\  Indices.  By  K.  H.  Barker,  late  of  Trinity 
\  College,  Cambridge.    Post  8to.  98. 6d.  boards. 


\  'THE  ANABASIS  of  XENOPHON; 

)   ^  chiefly  according  to  theText  of  Hutchinson. 

i  WiUi  Kjq^lanatory  Notea  and  Illustratfoi^  of 
Idioms  from  Viger,  &c.,  copious  Indexes,  and 
Examination  Qnestiona.  By  P.  Conninoham 
Brlpour,  M.A.  Oxon.  P.R.A.S.  LL.D.  UU  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  Greek  University  of 
Corfii.  8d  edition,  with  correctiona  and  im- 
prorements,  post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

In  preparing  this  Third  Edition  ftn*  the  nae  of 
the  pobbe,  mtA  cam  baa  beaa  tidcoa  to  reriaa 
the  whole  or  the  text  on  the  several  foreign  texta 
of  Bomemann,  Poppo,  INodorf.  and  Negris.  By 
the  Judgment  of  the  last,  himself  a  nativeX3reek, 
the  Editor  has  been  moch  guided  in  his  adoption 
of  varioua  improvementa.  Some  recommenda> 
tion  of  the  present  avtr  formor  editions  will  be 
found  in  the  English  language  of  the  index  to  the 
words  and  phrases,  by  conversion  frx>m  the  Latin ; 
and  in  the  augmentation  of  the  indices  to  the 
notes  bv  sundry  additional  forma  both  of  gram- 
;  mar  and  rhetoric. 


IJOMER*S  ILIAD,  complete ; 
*''■    English  Notes  and  Questions  to  th 


With 
English  Notes  and  Questions  to  the  first 
Eiifbt  Books.  Text  of  Heyne.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Valpt.  B.D.  late  Maater  of  Norwich  School. 
4th  Edition,  8V0.  10s.  6d.  bound.— TEXT  only, 
6th  Edition,  8vo.  6a.  6d.  boond. 


TONGINUS  on  the  SUBLIME: 
^  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Weiske,  with 
copious  English  Explanatory  Notes,  and  In- 
dexes ;  and  Life  of  Longinus.  By  D.  B.  Hickib, 
Head  Master  of  Hawkshead  Grammar  SchooL 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

"The  notes  evince  sound  Judgment,  extensive 
reading,  and  correct  taste."--MoNTHLTRBviEW. 

By  the  same  Editor, 

SELECT  IDYLLS  of  THEO- 
CRITUS ;  comprising  the  first  Eleven,  the  16th, 
18tb,  19th,  20th,  and  94th.  From  the  Text  of 
Meiueke.  with  copiona  English  Notes,  Gramma- 
tical sod  Explanatory  Referencea,  kc*  1  vol. 
^  post  8vo.  68.  cloth  lettered. 


CTU DENT'S  MANUAL;  or  an  Ap- 

^  pendage  to  the  English  Dictionaries :  being 
sn  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Vocabulary  m 
Wonls  derived  fhmi  the  GREEK.  By  R.  H. 
Blace,  LL.D.    New  Edit.  18mo.  Si.  6d.  doth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

I  ETYMOLOGICAL  and  EXPLA- 
NATORY DICnONART  of  WORDS  derived 
1mm  the  LATIN;  with  amusing  IRustrationa 
from  eminent  Writers.  New  Edit  ISmo.  6a.  6d. 
ctoth. 


CELECTIONS  from  OVID»S  EPIS- 
^  TLBS  and  TIBULLU8:  with  English 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Valpy,  Master  of^ad- 
ing  School.  New  Edition,  13mo.  48. 6d.  bound. 
*«*  This  book  conUins  the  same  collection  as 
the  Eton  Edition,  improved  by  the  Explanatory 
Notea  and  Quei&na. 

VIRGIL ;  with  Enflrlish  Notes,  ofigu 
'  naL  and  selected  from  the  Del^iin  and 
other  Editiona.  No  InterpreUtio.  By  A.  J. 
Va LfT,  M.A.  New  Edition,  18mo.  78. 6d.  bound. 
—TEXT  only,  new  Edition,  18mo.  8s.  6d.  bonnd. 

TERENCE :  the  Andrian,  with  En^- 
•■-  liah  Notea.  Divaated  of  every  Indelicacy. 
By  R.  Valpy,  D.D.  ISmo.  9a.  bound. 
By  the  same  Editor, 
HORACE :  collated  from  the  best 
Editiona.  The  ofajectioiiable  Odes  and  Paasagea 
have  been  expunged.  With  BngUsh  No^ 
New  Edition,  l8mo.  6a.  bound.  —  TEXT  only, 
Sa.6d.bound.  ^ 

FOUR  PLAYS  of  PLAUTUS : 
AMPHITRUO.  AULULARIA,  CAPTTVI,  and 
RUDENS.  wkhEngliah  Notea  and  a  Glossary. 
New  Edition*  Umo^  4a.  6d.  bound. 


PHJEDRI  FABULJ5:  Barmann's 
-■-  Ttext ;  with  Bngliah  Notes.  The  oMectkm- 
able  Fablea  are  omitted.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
BsADLBT.  Vicar  of  Glasbury.  New  Edition, 
13mo.  9a.  od.  bound. 

By  the  same  Editor, 
EUTROPIUS:  with  Enjflish  Notes, 
on  the  Plan  of  Phedma}  and  Historical  and 
Geographical  Queationa.     New  Edition,  ISmo. 
9s.  ed.  bound. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS:  with  Enj?- 
liah  Notes  and  Questions,  on  the  Plan  of  Entro- 
plus.    New  Edition,  lamo.  4a.  6d.  bound. 

OVIDII  METAMORPHOSES  SE- 
LECTiB :  with  EngUsh  Notes  and  Questions  on 
the  same  Plan.    New  Edition,  19mo.  48. 6d.  bd. 

*«*  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  Editor  to  ex- 
punge from  the  above  Edmona  every  objection- 
able expression,  and  to  add  to  a  correctly  printed 
Text,  Qnestiona  for  the  Examination  of  the 

" "^""^TS?^: 


Pupil,  and  Notea 
Mythology,  Uistoryi 
denta. 


PATULLUS,  JUVENALIS,    PER- 

^  SIUS  EXPURGATI.  In  usum  Scholse 
Harroviensis.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth  lettered. 
Although  the  text  is  expurgated,  the  estab- 
lished number  of  the  lines  is  retained,  in  order 
to  fjsdlitate  the  reference  to  the  notea  in  other 
editions. 

LIVY.  Books  I  to  6,  with  English 
Notes.  By  D.  B.  Hiceib,  LL.D.  Head 
Blaster  of  Hawkshead  Grammar  School.  Foat 
8vo.  88. 6d.  boards. 


\rOVUM     TESTAMENTUM 

i^      MINI   NOSTRI  JKSn  CHRISTI. 

prete 

bmo. 


DO- 
MINI  NOSTRI  JESU  CHRISTL    Inter- 
Thbodoso  Bsza.     Editio  stereotypa. 
».  la.  6d.  bound. 
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WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

BY    JOHN    VAN     VOORST, 

1,   PATERNOSTER   ROW. 


rHE   CANADIAN    NATURALIST.      By    Pmup   Henry    Gossb, 
Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Nat.  Hiit.  Soc.  of  Montreal,  and  of  the  Lit.  and  Hi«t.  Soc.  of 

luebec. 

This  volume  contain*  brief  and  popalar  notioea  of  tome  of  the  more  promtDeat 
henomena  of  Natural  Philoeophy ;  detoriptiona  of  the  Quadruped*,  Bird*,  and  Inaecta, 
ree*.  Flower*,  and  Plant*,  observed  by  the  author  when  wandering  throa^oat  tbe 
paaons  of  several  year*  in  the  wood*  and  field*  of  Lower  Canada,  interspersed  with 
baracteri*tic  anecdote*,  and  illustrated  by  forty-four  engraving*  of  the  most  remarkable 
nimal  and  vegetable  production*,  post  8vo.  price  ItB,  cloih. 

A   HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FERNS.    By  Eowabd  Newman,  FX.S. 

-^  This  work  is  designed  for  scientific  Botanist*,  Student*,  and  tho*e  wko  are  ciilti> 
ating  Ferns  and  other  Plants  in  closed  glass  case*.  It  contain*  a  figure  of  every  Britiah 
pecies  and  variety,  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author,  and  in  every  instance  from  Nature, 
bowing  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  the  mode  of  fhictification,  and  manner  of  growing. 
'he  letter  pressgives  the  geographical  range,  all  the  known  localities  of  rare  flpeciee,  a 
St  of  *ynonyme8,  and  a  full  description  of  each  species  and  variety.  In  8vo.  with  87 
■lustrations,  price  IDs.  cloth. 

A    HISTORY  of  BRITISH  REPTILES.    By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R^. 

t\.    F.L.S.  V.P.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London. 

This  volume  contains  a  description  of  each  species  and  variety  formed  in  the  Britiah 
Eiles,  and  an  engraving  of  each,  with  such  other  pictorial  or  anatomical  vignettes  a* 
rere  considered  desirable,  the  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  text.    8s.  6d.  demy  Bvo.  doth. 

A  few  copies  have  been  printed  in  royal  and  imperial  8vo. 

rHE    NATURAL    HISTORY   of  the   SPERM   WHALE,  and   a 
Sketch  of  a  South  Sea  Whaling  Voyage.     By  Thomas  Bbalx. 
This  is  the  only  work  on  a  subject  of  much  national  importance,  and  the  only  account 
f  whaling  as  practised  in  the  South  Sea*.    In  post  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

n  RAY'S  ELEGY  in  a  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD.  Each  stanza 
LX  illustrated  with  an  engraving  on  wood,  from  33  original  drawninga  expresaly 
lade  for  the  volume  by  the  roost  eminent  artists. 

A  Polyglot  Edition  of  this  Volume,  with  inter  paged  Translations  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
verman,  Italian,  and  French  Languages,  price  tis.  Elegantly  printed,  in  1  vol.  poet 
vo.,  price  90.  in  cloth. 

RURAL   SKETCHES.     By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  "  A  Day 
in  the  Woods,*'  **  Beauties  of  the  Country,"  "  Royston  Gower,**  &c,  containing 

Home  Revisited 


Old  Customs  of  Travelling 

Railway  Travelling 

Mary  Gray 

The  Old  Fisherman 

Country  Courtship 

Bonny  Bell 

The  Old  Coachman 

The  Country  Fair 


Rural  Poetry 
The  Old  Woodman 
The  Country  Justice 
The  Gamekeeper's  Hut 
Jack  Grab 

The  Old  Bull'*  Head 
Tumbling  Tommy 
The  Haunted  House. 
England**  Helicon,  Ace. 

In  post  8vo.  with  illustration*,  12s. 


m 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 

PBINTBD    FOR 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


1. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  LIBRARY 
of  REFERENCE. 

In  Two  Parts. 
Part  T.  being  a  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  Uie  Engliah  Langoage ;  containing 
many  significant  and  useful  Words  in  Science  and  Art,  selected  from  Modem  Authors 
of  repote,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Lexico^phical  Work.    Preceded 
by  a  Compendious  English  Grammar;  with  Verbal  Distinctions,  classed  and  illustrated  j 
Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  translated,  &c. 
Part  II.  comprising  a  New  and  Universal  Gazetteer ;  derived  from  the  latest  Au- 
thorities,   with    Population   and  other  Tables ;    a  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary  ; 
Scripture   Proper   Names,  accented;  a  Chronological    Analysis  of  General  History  ; 
a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  &c.  &c.  &c.      The  whole  surrounded  by  Moral  Maxims 
and  Proverbial  Aphorisms,  the  Experience  of  the  Past,  and  a  Guide  for  the  Future. 
Eleventh  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth  ;  lOs.  6d.  roan  gilt. 
'*  These  two  parts  of  a  work,  which  well  sustains  its  ambitious  name  of  Tretuwy  of  Knotvledgej 
are  contained  in  one  volume,  printed  throughout  in  double  columns;  and  if  ever  the  prai«e  ol 
mulhtm  in  parvo  was  fully  accomplished,  it  certainly  has  been  earned  by  this  undertakinj? .    The 
book  is  really  a  curiosity ;  — an  excellent  Enjflish  and  a  sufficient  classical  dictionary,  a  clever 
srammar  a  capital  gazetteer,  a  judicious  historical  chronology,  a  remarkable  collection  of  wise- 
laws  interest-tables,  weights  and  measures,  an  explanation  of  law  terms,  and,  we  believe,  fin> 
other  store»  of  most  usenil  reference,  are  all  compressed  into  a  neat  and  portable  duodecimo  !  1 
The  novelty  of  surrounding  the  paijes  with  proverbs,  maxims,  &c.,  gives  the  book  aimiquc 
annearance,  and  will  help  to  distinguish  it  flrom  all  similar  works,  as  much  as  its  own  merits,- 
merits  only  to  be  appreciated  by  consulting  it,  and  finding  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  infor- 
mation to  be  sought  which  it  does  not  yield  in  a  correct,  careful,  and  intelligent  manner.    In  i 
word  we  have  pleasure  in  rewarding  (as  far  as  our  voice  can  go)  the  labour  and  ability  bestowei 
by  Mr  Maunder  on  this  work,  by  truly  stating  that  it  is  an  admirable  Library  of  Reference,  anc 
*  the  cheapest  and  best' we  have  seen.^-LiTERARY  Gazette.     ,        .^     ^        ^^ 

•*  We  have  here,  in  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  the  travellers  portmanteau,  the  most  com 
plete  and  generally  useful  publication  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice.  The  labour  o 
comDilati<5i,  moreover,  has  hee^  conducted  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  great  painstaking,  an( 
a  most  praiseworthy  ambition  to  produce  a  respectable,  accurate,  and  perfect  work.  The  type; 
are  of  convenient  siie,  beautiftilly  distinct,  and  on  the  whole,  in  short,  the  work,  whether  for  th* 
Duroose  of  general  reference  on  ordinary  occasions,  for  the  use  of  youth,  for  those  who  affect  bu 
a  scanty  library,  or  for  the  traveller,  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  extant."— ATHUNiBUM. 

2. 
THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY ; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  or  Brief  Notices  of  the  Lives  of  above  12,000  Eminen 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  History  to  the  presen 
Time  ;  forming  a  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  The  whol< 
surrounded  with  Precepts  and  Maxims  original  and  selected.  Second  Edition,  witl 
Additions,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth  ;  10s.  6d.  roan  gilt. 

**  We  had  occasion  some  time  since,  most  conscientiously,  to  praise  a  work  called  "  Mann 
der's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  which  appeared  to  us  to  combine,  in  a  small  compass,  th 
most  extensive  compendium  of  information  we  had  ever  seen.  It  wanted  only  a  "  Universa 
Biography  "  In  a  volume  of  equal  sire,  Mr.  Maunder  has  just  published  a  work  under  thi 
title  and  after  a  careftil  examination  of  the  most  recently  added  lives,  we  can  only  add  to  ou 
commendations  of  the  former  work,  an  expression  of  our  feeling,  that  what  we  now  have  befor 
us  is  equally  deserving  of  praise. "--John  Bull.  ,     i.     ^  *u 

♦•  The  *  Biographical  Treasury,*  by  Samuel  Maunder,  is  an  extraordinary  book,  whether  w 
look  at  the  labour  necessary  to  its  production,  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  or  the  pric 
at  which  it  is  sold.  How  many  thousand  lives  are  embraced  in  this  thick  volume,  we  canno 
tell ;  but  we  should  guess  that  the  medium  number  is  hard  upon  ten  thousand.  The  lives  w 
have  looked  at  are  well  done,  explicit,  and  informing."— Spectatob. 

3. 
I  THE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY. 

1  A  New  and  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Belles-Letties;  embracing  every  subject  of  in 
t  terest  alluded  to  by  Ancient  Authors  ;  together  with  the  Discoveries  and  Inventions  c 
Modem  Times.  The  whole  treated  in  a  Familiar  Style ;  and  every  Page  of  the  wor 
surrounded  by  Facts,  Maxims,  or  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Fact.  Fcp.  8vo.— Jn  thepres 
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1. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DELUGE ; 

^indicating  the  Scriptural  Accoout  from  the  Doobtt  which  have  beea  recently  cast  upam 
it  by  r^tent  Geological  Speculations.    By  the  Rev.  Lbtbsom  ViaNOM  Uabcourt. 
S  voU.  8vo.  S6§,  cloth  lettered. 
2. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOLOGY; 

n  which  the  Great  Revolutione  of  the  Earth  end  Animated  Nature  are  reconciled  at  ooce 
to  Modern  Science  and  Sacred  History.    By  Amdixw  Uhi,  M.D.  F.R^.  ^cc 
8vo.  With  seven  Plates,  and  five  WoodcnU,  Sis. 
3. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.    By  Sbason  Tuamia,  £m. 

F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L. 
New  Edition.    3  vob.  8vo.  21.  Ss.  boards. 

4. 
THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

I  Selection  of  Sermons  from  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Charch  of  England,  chiefly  witlim 
the  last  Half  Century.    With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Djboin,  D  J>. 
6  vols,  foolscap  Bvo.  with  PortraiU,  30s.  cloth. 
6. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

Containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christiaii 
Religion.    By  Joun  Burns,  M.D.  &c. 
Fifth  Edit.  12mo.  7s.  bds. 
CoHTSNTS. — ^Man  is  created  for  a  Future  State  of  Happiness— Of  the  Means  by  wblcb 
k  Future  State  of  Happiness  is  procured — Of  what  is  required  of  Man  that  he  may  obtiun 
I  Future  State  of  Hsppioess— Of  the  Nature  of  the  Future  State— Of  the  Preparation  for 
he  Future  State— Of  Personal  Duties — Of  Relative  Duties— Of  the  Duties  Men  owe  to 
3od — Of  the  Admonitions  and  Consolations  afforded  by  the  Christian  Religion. 

6. 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religions  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.    By  the  Rer.  J.  £. 
RiDDLi,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  First  Sundsys  at  Church/'  &c. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
7. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    By  Samuil  Burdib,  AuM.  8cc. 
New  Edition.     Foolscap  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

CoKTBHTs: — Chsp.  I.  Houses  and  Tents — «.  Marriage — 3.  Children— 4.  Servaou 

5.  Food  and  Drink— 6.  Dress  and  Clothing— 7.  PresenU  and  Visiting— 8.  Amusements 
—9.  Books  and  Letters— 10.  Hospitality— 11.  Travelling— If .  Respect  and  Honour — 
13.  Agriculture— 14.  Cattle  and  Beasu— 15.  Birds,  Insects,  and  Reptiles— 16.  Fmit 
And  Wine— 17.  Kings  and  Government— 18.  War— 19.  Punishments— SO.  Religioa — 
21.  Time  and  Seasons— 22.  Medicine— 23.  Funerals— 24.  Miscellaneous. 

8. 
DISCOURSES  ON  THE   PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OP  THE 

SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY; 

The  Unity  of  the  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  Supremo  Divi. 
oity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement ;  on  the  Christian  Characler,  &c.  By 
Ralpu  Ward  law,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  15s.  cloth  lettered. 
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THE  ENGXISHMAN'S  LI- 
BRARY  I  a  Scriei  of  Cheap  Pab- 
licationa  for  general  reading,  uniting  a 
popnlai  style  with  soondneM  of  principle ; 
including  Select  Raprinta  from  the  Elder 
Divinea:  (adapted  for  Presents,  Class 
Books,  Lending  Libraries,  &c.) 

Volumes  already  published : 

1.  CLEMENT  WALTON  ;  or,  the 
English  Citisen.  By  the  Ren  W.  GaiSLar, 
M^.,  Lichfield.  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditional illustrations,  price  9s.  cloth. 

2.  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY,  fa- 
miliarly illustrated.  By  the  Hon.  and  Very 
Rot.  HsitaT  HowAao,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  price  9a.  cloth. 

3.  The  PARABLE  of  tbe  PIL- 
GRIM.  By  Simon  PAaTtci,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely.  (Conipressed  Edition.) 
With  Introduction  and  Life  of  the  Author, 
price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

4.  A  HELP  TO  KNOWLEDGE, 
in  extracts  from  the  moat  approved  writers, 
systematically  arranged,  and  adapted  to 
be  read  as  a  continuous  treatise.  By  the 
RcT.  Thomas  CnAMaiRLAiN,  MA.,  Ox- 
ford, price  Is.  9d.  cloth^ 

6.  A  COMPENDIOUS  ECCLE. 
SIASTICAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Palmeb,  MA.,  Oxibrd,  price 
Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

6.  Tbe  PRACTICE  of  DIVINE 
LOVE.  By  Iromas  Kin,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  With  Por- 
trait and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  ts.  cloth. 

7.  The  LORD'S  PRAYER,  a 
Manual  of  Religious  Knowledge.  By  the 
Rev.  RoBEBT  ANoiRsoif,  M»A.,  Brighton, 
price  fs.  cloth. 

To  appear  shortly, 

TbeEarlj  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  EnwAan  CauaTON,  MJi., 
Rector  of  Crayke. 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS.  Br  the 
Rev.  William  Sswill,  M.  A.,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

HISTORY  of  tbe  AMERICAN 

CHURCH.    By  Samubl  WiLBiaposci, 
M.A.,  Archdeaom  of  Surrey. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Bj 
the  Rev.  L  £.  N.  MoLxswoa-m,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Rochdale. 

TALES  of  the  VILLAGE.  Bjr  the 
Rev.  F.  £.  Paoxt,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Elford. 

A  Volume  is  expected  to  be  published 
on  the  first  of  each  month.    The  several 


works  to  be  included  in  the  series  will  be 
complete  in  themselves,  and  may  always 
be  had  separately. 

The  prices  have  been  fixed  at  the  lowest 
rate. 
The  Rev.  £.  CHuaroir  and  the  Rev.  W. 
GaxsLBY   have  jointly    undertaken   the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Series. 

Published  by  James  Bums,  Portman  si., 
London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in 
Town  and  Country. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  78.  dotb  bds. 

INQUIRIES,  ELEMENTARY 
and  HISTORICAL,  in  the  SCIENCE 
of  LAW.  By  Jambs  Rbddib,  Esq.  Ad- 
vocate;  Legal  A«essor  to  die  City  of  Glas- 
gow. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 

In  One  Volume,  demy  octavo,  pnce  Ifs., 
with  a  Map, 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  of  the 
TURKISH  EMPIRE.  By  Marshal 
MAaMOMT.  With  Notes  and  Observations 
on  the  Relations  of  England  with  Turkey 
and  RosMa,  bv  Lieat«*Col.  Sir  F.  Smith, 
K  JL,  Royal  Engineer. 

Opinumtofthi  Pn$i, 

**  A  aiore  opportone  cootrlbatloo  to  tbe  coo- 
■IdcratloD  of  present  ctrcnmstaiicM  of  impor- 
tance to  natlona,  m  well  •«  a  repoctlory  on 
which  fntaro  hittorlana  may  look  back  with  Id> 
tertat,  has  not  appeared  for  Mmie  time.  T^e 
notoo  by  Sir  Frederick  Smith  are  very  valuable.* ' 

'LiTSRABT  Oas. 

**  Pall  of  iDtereat,  novelty,  and  graphic  kktU. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith  baa  appendrd  a  •erica  of 
Jatt  and  wclNwrttteniDote*.^'— Examimbr. 

**  We  know  of  no  work  which  1«  more  likely 
to  l>e  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  or  which 
prcaenta  In  so  tmaU  a  compaaa,  so  Jaat,  to  act  a- 
rate,and  so  clear  an  eapovition  of  that.at  prevent , 
all-engroaalnff  tol^eci— the  aflkirt  of  the  Bast." 

— BaiTAIfNIA. 

**  ThI  •  Is  one  of  the  moat  Interentlnc  and  most 
valuable  worka  that  have  recently  lasned  firom 
the  £ngllak  press,  and  we  would  earnestly  re- 
commend It  to  the  attention  of  all  tho«e  who 
are  deslroas  of  arrlTlnir  at  a  correct  koowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  Turks,  and  the  re»oarce« 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Marshal  Maronont 
and  his  able  translator,  have  both  enjoyed  op- 
portunities of  InreilifatInK  the  sobiect  closely ; 
and  ths  revolt  of  their  labours  ia  th's  very  able 
andperfectezpoaltlon.**— Bkll's  Nrw  Wbbklt 

MEaSBNOSR. 

**  We  have  spoken  of  the  political  Imnortsncc 
of  this  work ,  and  we  woald  recommend  it  also 
to  the  attention  nf  the  general  reader,  who  can- 
not fail  to  be  interested  i-y  the  sketcbet  of  cha- 
racter and  manners  with  which  It  abounds. 
Altogether  it  Is  one  of  the  mo»t  valuable  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  the  Eogll^b 
Library.'*— P1.AIIBT. 

John  Ollivier,  Pnblisher,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
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NEW  WORKS 

PBINTBD   POK 
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1 


LACON ;  or.  MANY  THINGS  in  FEW  WORDS.     By 
the  Rer.  C.  C<  Colton.    New  Editi<m,  8to.  12a.  ckxli. 

2. 

DESULTORY  THOUGHTS   and   REFLECTTONS. 

By  Lady  Blbssington.     2d  Edit.  fcp.  8yo.  4s.  doth  lettered,  gilt  edges. 

**  These  terse  and  well-dirested  apborisvs  are  as  remaflcable  fcr  tfadraonl  false  m  for  fkeir 
elef^mt  and  graceAi]  settiDg.**~€oMssBTATiTB  Jourk aIi. 

3. 

TEA— its  MEDICINAL  and  MORAL  EFFECTS.     By 

6.  G.  SieMOND,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth  lettered. 

"  A  veiT  cnrions  and  excellent  little  book^it  tells  us  more  about  its  nittivation»  mawofhrtme, 
natural  history,  and  other  particulars,  than  we  hare  erer  met  with  before  in  travel,  eany,  or 
cyclopedia.'*— LiTBBA  BY  Oazbttb. 

4. 

A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY,  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINING  the  TERMS  and  NAi:URE  of  ENGLISH  LAW ;  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  Persons  not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  infbnnatiQQ 
peculiarly  useful  to  Magistrates, Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas 
Edlynb  Toulins,  Attorney  and  Solicitor.     1  thick  yoI.  8yo.  18s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  We  have  examined  serersl  sobjects  on  which  we  happen  to  have  some  of  the  knowledge  of 
experience,  and  the  sharpness  of  interest ;  and  in  these  we  ted  the  work  ftdl,  dear,  and  to  the 
pomt."— Spbctatob. 

5. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  for  MAKING  WILLS  in  con- 

fonnity  with  the  New  Act,  which  came  into  opeiution  on  the  1st  January.  By  J.  C. 
Hudson,  of  the  Legacy-Duty  Office,  London.  9th  Edition,  corrected,  8yo.  -price 
28. 6d.  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Bt  the  same  Author, 

THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.    2d  Edit.  fcp.  5s.  cloth, 

gUt  edges. 

"  Mr.  Hudson  is  evidently  a  sensible  practical  man,  who  does  not  write  books  by  the  square  foot, 
but  who  seeks  only,  and  we  think  successfiilly  to  convey  in  plain  and  concise  language  his  in- 
structions briefly  and  cheaply  to  poor  will-making  or  adakinistering  mortafity."'-ATHBNiBin«.     i 

*«*  The  above  two  works  may  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume,  78.  doth  lettered. 


6. 

STEEL'S  SHIP-MASTER'S  ASSISTANT   and 

OWNER'S  MANUAL;  containing  General  and  Legal  Information  necesBBry  for 
Owners  and  Masters  of  ^ps,  Ship-Brokers,  Pilots,  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the  Merchant  Service.  New  Edition,  by  J.  Stikbuak,  Secretary  to  the  Eait  Indui 
and  China  Association.  With  Tahlea  of  Weif^ts,  Measures,  Monies,  &c.  by  Dr.  Kbu,t. 
I  large  and  closely  printed  vol.  21s.  bds.  ;  22s.  6d.  bd. 
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Longman^  Orme,  4*  ^^-'^  ^'^  Works — continued. 

7. 

A     PRACTICAL    TREATISE   on   BILLS   of  EX- 

CHANGE,  particnUriy  as  relating  to  the  Customs  of  Merchants  ;  with  the  French  Code 
relating  to  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  F.  Hobler,  Jon.  Attorney-at-Law ;  Author  of 
**  Familiar  Exercises  between  an  Attorney  and  his  Articled  Clerk."  Fcp.  8to.  6s. 
cloth  lettered. 

INSTRUCTIONS   to  YOUNG    SPORTSMEN.     By 

Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkse.  8th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  with 
new  Cuts  of  Heads  of  Wild  and  Tame  Swans,  all  his  last  new  Coast  Gear,  with  many 
other  original  subjects,  and  containing  altogether  60  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8to. 
21t   doth  lettered. 

'*  The  very  best  hook  we  have  on  the  siibject.**'BLACKWoOD*8  Maoazinb. 

9. 

THE  GUN ;  or^  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Principle,  and 

Manufacture  of  the  Various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire- Arms.  By  William  Greener. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Plates,  ISs. 

10. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS    for  the  MANAGEMENT   of 

HEALTH.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Mid- 
wifery Institution,  &c.     2d  Edit,  greatly  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  no  mother  that  win  not  be  heartily  thankful  that  this  book  ever  fen  into  her  hands ; 
and  no  husband  who  should  not  present  it  to  his  wife.  We  cannot  urge  its  value  too  strongly  on 
an  whom  it  concems/'—EcLBcrio  Review. 

11. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or  Instnictions  to  Young  Mar- 
ried Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  &c.  &c.    By  Mrs.  William 
Parkeb.     4th  Edition,  12mo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
i      "The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  those  practical  works  which  are  of  real  value  and  utility. 
I  It  is  a  perfect  vaub  mbcvm  for  the  ypuns:  married  lady,  who  may  resort  to  it  on  all  questions  of 
,  household  economy  and  etiquette.    Therre  is  nothing  omitted  with  whkh  it  behoves  a  young 
lady  to  be  acquainted."~NBW  Monthly  Mao. 

1  12. 

HINTS  on  ETIQUETTE  and  the  Usages  of  Society. 

By  Ay^hs.      20th  E^tion,  with  numerous  Alterations  by  a  Ladt  op  Rank.     Fcp. 
8vo.  28.  6d.  doth  lettered,  gilt  edges. 

13. 

SHORT  WHIST.    By  Major  A***^*.    To  which  are 

^ded,  Precepte  for  Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B*****.     6th  Edit.  fcp.  3s.  cloth  lettered,  gilt  edges. 


THE  ONLY  GENUINE  EDITION 

OP 

MAYOR'S  IMPROVED  SPELLING-BOOK. 

TV  only  EdUion  —  with  the  Author* 8  former  and  recent  Improvements, 

Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  respectfully  acquaint  Booksellers  and  Conductors  of  Schools, 
that  they  have  just  published  Uie  445th  edition  of  Mavor's  Spelling-Book,  with  various 
revisions  and  improvements  of  Dr.  Mavor,  legally  conveyed  to  them  by  his  assignment. 
New  types  have  been  cast  for  this  edition,  wludi  is  also  illustrated  by  an  elegant  Fron- 
tispiece by  Stothard,  and  44  new  Designs  by  Hanrey,  which  render  this  edition  of 
Dr.  Biavor's  long-established  Spelling-Book  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  ezistenoe. 

Printed  for  I/Migman,  Onne,  and  Co.  Pistemoster-Row,  London  ;  and 
■old  by  all  other  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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ON  FEMALE  DIPEOVEMENT. 

By  Mas.  JOHN  SANDFORD. 

Second  Ectitlaii»  1  toI.  tofAMcmp  8?o.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  lettered* 


"  Mrs.  Suidford**  prarious  work  entitlefl  her  name  to  respect,  and  ber  preaetit 
Btren^thens  her  cUim  to  it.    It  is  u  offering  which  her  eex  should  reccire  with  graticade." 

CouKT  JofrmwAL. 
**Mn,  Ssiidford*s  obaerrstions  appear  to  be  the  result  of  experience  and  matore  rdlectkin, 
and  are  distinfuished  by  amiability  and  good  sense,  penraded  with  a  strong  relbrioas  tt^tin^J* 

SrmtrrATOM*        \ 

By  tht  tame  Authorat, 

WOMAN 

IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER- 

Fifth  Edition,  fcp.  8to.  68.  cloth  lettered. 

CoKTSNTS.^Causes  of  Female  Influence— Value  of  Letters  to  Woman — Inq>ortaaoe 
of  Religion  to  Woman — Christianity  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence — Scripture  iUw- 
trative  of  Female  Character — Female  Influence  on  Religion — Female  Defects — Fieaafe 
Romance — Female  Education-^  Female  Duties. 

*' We  could  wish  to  see  these  useful  Toluroes  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady  on  ber  leariag 
school :  they  would  aid  greatly  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  correcting  current  mfartakes 
of  life,  in  invigorating  the  intellect,  in  refining  and  elevating  the  taste,  and  above  aU»  Ia  im- 
parting a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  to  the  mind.** 

BVANOKLICAL  MaOAXTKB. 

**  It  to  the  smallest  recompense  we  can  make  fbr  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced  from 
these  inestimable  volumes,  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  aay  works  in  the  whole  range  of  female 
literature  that  we  couki  more  honestly  and  cordially  recommend  as  a  Christmas  preaeot  iDr  a 
young  lady.**— SooTTiBH  Guaedian. 


PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION. 

Translated  from  the  French  of 

Madame  NECKER  de  SAUSSURE, 

By  Misi  HOLLAND. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12b.  doth  lettered. 

"The  authoress  comes  boldly  forward,  as  an  educational  reformer,  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  early  and  progressive  education  on  Christian  principles ;  and  she  expounds  her  vievrs  with 
au  acuteness  and  a  cogency  of  argument,  aud  inculcates  them  with  an  earnestness  and  vigour, 
and  withal  a  gracefbl  ease  and  fsmiliarity  of  style,  which  carry  the  convictions  and  sympathies 
of  her  readers  irresistibly  along  with  her,  and  cannot  fkil  to  produce  a  powerful  imprvssion 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  to  a  remarkable  work,  both  as  regards  its  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  and  is  calculated  to  serve  important  purposes  in  the  cause  of  education.  To  teaichers 
and  parents,  and  above  all,  to  mothers,  we  can  cordially  recommend  it,  as  affording  an  im- 
pressive estimate  of  the  solemn  responsibility  they  incur  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
containing  many  excellent  rules  for  their  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  daties." 

Scottish  Guaboian. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED 

BY  WfllTtAKEE  AND  CO.  AVE-MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 


A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  KABUL, 
GHUZNI,  and^FGHANlSTAN.  with  an  accoant  of  KHIVA  and  RUNJEET 
SINGH.  Illustrated  bv  namerous  views  and  portraiu,  taken  by  the  author  on  the  spot. 
Bj  G.  T.  VioNE,  Esq.,*F.G.8.,  &c. 

2.  THE  PROPHET  of  the  CAUCASUS.  An  Historical  Romance  of 
Krim  Tatary.  By  E.  Spsnckr,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Travels  in  the  Western  Caocasas," 
"  Travels  in  Circassia,  Krim  Tatary,''  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  bds. 

**  The  event  chosen  is  wlthld  the  memofT  of  man,  bdny  the  ■nbjugmtion  of  the  Crimea  by  the 
MuscoTite.  *  The  prophet  of  the  Caacasos  '  la  an  historic  persooaice,  whose  derda  are  still  the 
theme  of  song  sod  of  tale,  whose  genius  and  prompt  daring  long  baffled  both  the  connclla  and  the 
arma  of  the  'imperiooa  miatrcsa  of  the  north,*  and  wboae  uncommon  qaalitiea,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  are  eulogised  by  the  Tarlcish  and  Tatar,  and  confessed  by  the  Russian  HiMtoriana.'*— Thk 
Naw  CoasT  Gasittb. 

••  Powerfully  and  agreeably  written.    This  work  will  repay  perusal — nay,  reward  study." 

Sunday  Tf  MBS. 

"The  work  will  be  rea^  with  nniversal pleasure,  and  will  widely  diffuse  information  concemlag  a 
country  bat  little  known."— BarrrANiA. 

:^.    THE    MODERN   POETS   and    ARTISTS  of  GREAT    BRITAIN 

(third  series  of  the  *'  Book  of  Gems  "),  being  selections  from  the  Modem  Poets — Byron, 
Mocre,  Southey,  kc„  Illostrated  by  highly  finished  engravings  from  modem  British 
Artists.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  With  original  biographical  notices  and  plates  of 
autographs.  On  eitra  vellom  paper,  in  one  thick  volume  8vo.  with  forty-three  highly- 
finished  engravings  on  steel,  from  the  borins  of  the  first-rate  engravers,  after  original 
pictures  and  drawings  by  the  most  eminent  artists.    Price  reduced  to  one  guineil. 

*'  A  more  elegant  and  useful  •  Present  Book,'  can  hardly  be  imagined,  cnmprislog  as  it  doea  the 
choicest  gems  of  the  modern  poets,  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  complete  biography  of  living 
poetical  writers.'*— Unitkd  Slavics  Joitrnal. 

4.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN'S  BRFTISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY, 

forming  a  popular  and  authentic  description  of  the  several  colonies  of  the  British  empire, 
and  embracing  the.history,  geography,  statistics,  natural  history,  &o.,  of  each  settlement. 

J  In  ten  volumes,  illustrated  by  original  maps  and  frontispieces,  and  handsomely  boond 

I  in  cloth  and  lettered,  fcp.  8vo.  31. 

^*«  Each  Colony  is  distinct,  and  can  be  had  separately.    Price  6s.  per  voL 

5.  MERIMEE'S   ART   OF   PAINTING  IN   OIL  AND  FRESCO  — 

Translated,  with  considerable  additions,  by  W.  B.  Sabsfield  Taylob,  Senior  Curator  of 
the  Living  Model  Academy,  &c.,  with  two  chromatic  tables,  coloured.  Post  8vo*  12s.  cl. 

6.  MITSCHERLICH'S  PRACTICAL  and  EXPERIMENTAL  CHE- 

MISTRY.  Adopted  to  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Translated  from  the  first  portion  of 
his  Compendium,  by  Stephen  Love  Hammick,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Wood  illustrations,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

7.  BURR'S  ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY;  as  applicable 
to  Mining.  Engineering,  Architecture,  &c. ',  with  a  compehensive  view  of  the  geological 
structure  of  Great  Britain.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  ilhtstrated,  fcp.  8?o.  6s.  6d.  cl 

8.  REDDING'S    HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION    OF   MODERN- 

WINES.  Second  edition^  with  additions,  8vo.  with  highly. finished  wood  engravings, 
by  Baxter,  16s.  cloth. 

9.  MISS  MITFORD'S  OUR  VILLAGE ;  Sketches  of  Rural  Character 
and  Scenety.  New  edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
Art,  by  Baxter,  in  3  vols,  half  morocco,  price  44s. 

I  10.  THE  BOOK  OF  FAMILY  WORSHIP;  consistinff  of  Foar  Weeks' 
Course  of  Prayer,  and  Prayers  soitable  to  the  Festivals  of  the  Chordi  and  other  solemn 
occasions ;  together  with  general  Pntyeva  for  the  Church,  King,  Clergy,  Wives, 
Husbands,  Chilihen,  Friends,  &c.,  and  general  Benedictions.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Sacred  Harp."  To  which  are  added,  '*  Jeremy  Taylor^  Sacramental  Meditations 
and  Prayers."  New  and  enlarged  edition,  in  post  Sva,  with  beaotifal  woodcnt  vignettes, 
by  Baxter,  Ts.  6d.  cl.  i  and  also  handsomely  booni  in  Turkey  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12s. 

II.  A  DICTIONARY  of  FOREIGN  and  CLASSICAL  QUOTATION 
with  English  Translations,  and  illostrated  by  remarks  and  explanations.  Bf  .'^^^ 
MooRi,  Esq.    In  1  voL  post  8vo.  ISs.  boards. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  MARCET>S  CONVERSATIMIS. 

1. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  whicb  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familUrij  ezpbia^^ 
7tb  Edition,  revi»ed  and  enlarged,  1  vol.  fq).  8vo.  7s.  6d.  clotb  lect«e^ 
V  Priy,  htre  you  seen  a  little  book,  called  '  ConversaUons  on  Political  Ecooam-^-^    fr  ■.  b  -i- 
opinion,  a  judicious  Md  well^ecuted  attempt  to  preMnt  the  leadinr  priDoples  <^'ctex  ^ma'- 
a  Terv  ckrnr  and  famUiarterm.    Perhaps  (thou«:h  m  the  form  of  daarSbetw^^^S^ 
would  not  think  it  uiitnllt  work  to  be  placed  in  tbehandsof  your  TOS-giadu^^i  aSeV^ 
**  ul^^^T  i^y  *"  ***  Unirersity.    If  it  were  pretty  grenenJly  m  use,  it  woald  hav^  cte^  ^tn^ 
without  taking  up  much  of  that  time  which  cannot  be  conreniently  aoand  ftvm  ^ber  »^— « 
dipectinr  the  minds  of  young  oeople  towards  a  most  important  branch  of  acieace,  maA  rfVc 
eradicating  from  their  minds  those  noes  errors  which  are  stiU  so  prevalent.**— Kxts^ct  vwt 

LbtTBR  ADDRSSSBD  by  THB  LATB  SaRL  Of  DUDLBT  TO  THR  BiSROP  OF  Ll.Ajrifta.Fr 

2. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  applicatioo  to  Agneak^m 
3d  Edition,  1  toI.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  price  98.  clodi  letxned. 
3. 

LAND  AND  WATER. 

«d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  1  toI.  fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Map  of  the  Aidm&B  e 

Mountains,  58.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

4. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  a<dapted  Cotbe  eoa- 
prehension  of  Young  Pupils.    9th  Edit,  enlarged  and  corrected,  «3  Plates,  1  Oa.  6dL  ckr. 

CHEMISTRY; 

In  whicb  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  illafltrated  br 
Experiments.  13th  Edit,  enlarged  and  corrected,  2  vols.  ISmo.  with  IS  Platea,  14b.  b& 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MARCET*S  WORKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

1. 
THE  SEASONS:  Stories  for  ChUdren. 

2d  Edition,  4  vols.  is.  each,  half- bound. 


Country. 
The  Bird^s  Nest. 
Willy's  Garden. 
Haymskinr. 
The  UaymskingFete. 
&c. 


Vol.  1.— Winter.  Vol.  a.—Sprinf.        Vol.  S  • 

The  Fall  of  Snow.  Animals  fcVegctables.     The  First  Day  in  the 

The  Snowball.  BudsofTre«s. 

The  Sun.  Watering  Plants. 

Sliding  on  the  Ice.  The  Mouse. 

The  l^aw.  Trees  coming  intoLesf. 

The  Chimneysweeper.  Length  of  Days. 

2. 
MARY'S    GRAMMAR, 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Children. 
3d  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  3s.  6d.  half.bound. 

Extract  from  thb  Author's  Pbbfaci.— "I  have  so  otten  pitied  children  who  hare  bees 
studying  a  grammar  which  they  did  not  understand,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  do  " 


Vol.  4.->A«I»b. 
The  Harrest. 
The  WindmilL 
The  Steamboat. 
The  Fan  of  the  LhL 
5»ncin|r  Shadow. 
Cabinet  of  Miacnk 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  coNintcrriD  with  UTERATURE,  PINE  ARTS,  &c. 


NEW    BOOKS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED   IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 


THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW,   No.    130. 

•  Coimirni : 

I.  On  Diet  and  Dyspepty — Dr.  HolUnd's  Medical  Notes. 
II.  Ha11am*s  Literatore  of  Earope. 

III.  Th«  Red  Man— Catlin't  iDdian  Gallery. 

IV.  Joarnalism  in  Franca. 

V.  Hunter  on  Shakipeare's  Tempeat. 
VI.  SodaliaiD. 

Vn.  Marqois  Welletley's  Poemi. 
VUI.  China  and  the  Opium  Trade. 
4X.  Privilege  Qoeation. 


MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

SIR  SAMUEL   ROMILLV. 

With  bit  Political  Diary. 

Edited  by  his  Sons.     3  Volt.  8vo. 


RANKE'S   ECCLESIASTICAL  AND   POlTTTCAL 

HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

Doriog  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centories. 
Traulated  by  SARAH  AUSTIN.      . 
3  Vols.  8to. 


THE 

WILBERFORCE    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited  by  hit  Sons.    S  Vols,  post  8to. 
Printed  nniCanaly  with  Thr  Lira,  to  which  they  may  be  considered  as  Supplementary. 

THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE   IN  INDU. 

Br   M.   D£   BJORNSTJERNA. 
Traaalated  from  the  German.    8vo. 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN  GARDENING  FOR  LADIES. 

Br   MRS.  LOUDON. 
With  ilhistratiTe  wood-cnts.    Foolscap  Svo. 


GOETHE'S  THEORY  OF  COLOURS. 

Translated  from  tba  German,  and  edited,  with  Notes, 

By  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  R.A. 

Plates,  Sto. 


%* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Botaniral  Wiotki, 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


By  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD  SMJTH,  M.D,  F.RS, 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.    ^  ^ou.  svc  £z,  12..  botnb. 

CoitTBNTt :— Vol*.  I.  to  rV.  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Vmmsn,  price 
£2.  8t.  hda. 

Vol.  V.  Pirt  1,  128.— CaTFTOOAMiA ;  coraprimiif  tiie  Mooet,  HepAtics, 
lichent,  ChtTMWB,  ind  AlgK.     By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooum. 

Vol.  V.  Pirt  2,  12«.— The  Fungi— eompleting  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKBK,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bbkkblbt,  F.L.S.  &c. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.    2d  Edition, 

with  AdditioM  and  Correctioni.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr.     12mo.  7»*  6d. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.     Sth  Edition.  12mo.  7«.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

AND  SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY.  New  Edition,  witii  lUustrations  of  tbe 
Natural  Orders  (combining  the  object  of  Sir  J.  Smith's  "  Grammar'*  with  that 
of  hit  **  Introduction.")    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr.     8vo.  36  Plates,  16s.  doth. 


By  SIR  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K,IL  LL.D. 

RegiuM  Prufftmur  t^Botmn^  in  tke  UniwenUif  ofOUt^nw,  ^ 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA;    COMPRISING  THE 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND  THE  FERNS.  8to.  4th  Edition,  with 
PUtes,  containing  82  Figures,  illustratiTe  of  the  Grasses  and  UmheBiftmiM 
Plants,  12s. ;  or  ooloured,  16s. 

*,*  In  this  edition  all  the  newly-discorered  Species  are  introdnoed.  The 
LinnPT  arrangement  is  followed  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  in  the  Appeadix 
are  given  the  Characters  of  all  the  Natural  Orders,  with  a  List  of  the  GenerR, 
refeiring  to  the  pages  where  they  are  described. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1,  of  the  above  (Crtptooamia),  8vo.  12s.^Vol.  II.  Fait  2 
(Fungi),  completing  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr,  and  the  Ber.  M.  J. 
Bbrbblbt.    8yo.  12s. 

MUSCOLOGIA   BRITANNICA.     CONTAINING   THE 

MOSSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  systematicaUy  ammged 
and  described ;  with  PUtes.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr  ;  and  T.  Taylor,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  &c.    2d  Edition,  Syo.  enlarged,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  £Z.  3s.  coloured. 

ICONES  PLANTARUM ;  OR,  FIGURES,  WITH  BRIEF 

DESCRIPTIVE  CHARACTERS  AND  REMARKS,  OF  NEW  AND 
RARE  PLANTS,  selected  from  the  Author's  Herbarium.  2  toIs.  8to.  with 
200  Plates,  £2. 16s.  doth  lettered. 

Parts  I.  &  II.  of  a  Continuation  (forming  Vol.  3,  price  28s.  doth  lettered), 
comprising  50  Plates  and  Descriptions,  to  be  completed  in  2  more  Parts,  14s.  each. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  man  of  scieiice  than  tlie  plants  repreaented  in 
these  volumes;  nothinr  can  be  in  better  taste  or  more  fkithftil  than  the  figures;  and  it 
is  diAcult  to  concdTe  how  any  thing  can  be  cheaper."— Ath em jium. 
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THE  Nobility^ ^Gentry,  and  Public^  are  respectfully  solicited  to  in- 
spect the  Excenfive  Stock  of  Cuimnbt,  Piim,  and  Consolb  Glamu,  now  fitted 
up  at  CniB  Warehouse,  in  every  variety  of  Style,  comprising  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
Elisabetban,  French,  Ace,  in  sixes  suiting  to  every  purpose,  and  forming  a  most  tasteful 
and  varied  assortment,  for  which  the  Prices  will  be  found  exceedingly  Low.  Second 
Hand  Glasses  of  the  best  craality  at  a  very  considerable  Reduction  STAINED  and 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  at  Prices  calculated  to  bring  it  into  general 
use.  Several  windows  fitted  up,  displaying  richness  of  cokmring  not  to  be  surpassed,  in 
Coau  of  Arms,  Crests,  Landscapes,  Figures.  Embossed  Work,  &c. 

93.  BISHOPSGATESTREET  WITHIN,  LONDON. 
N.B.  Anextenuve  and  well-manufactured  Stock  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture 
always  on  hand.  ^ 

THE  CHURCH  SOCIETY  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 


OENBAAL  COMMITTEE. 


Hon.  Francis  Baring,  M.P. 
Retr.  G.  H.  Bowers,  B.D. 
Rev.  G.  Brett,  M.A. 
J.  L.  Biscoe,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
The  Dean  of  Chichesier. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  M^ 
J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq. 
Edmund  HaUwell.  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  M  A. 


Rev.  S.  Hawtrey,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  Harness,  M.A. 
Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D. 
WilUam  Hutt,  Esq^  M.P. 
nrhe  Archdeacon  of  London. 
Rev.  W.  Selwyn,  ALA. 
Sir  G.  Sinclair,  Bart.,  MP. 
John  A.  Smith.  Esq..  M.P. 
Alderman  Thompson,  M.P. 


(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 
HoNOAAET  Seceetabt. — R.  Few,  Esq.,  3,  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Garden. 


The  New  Ssalsod  Church  Society,  which  now  for  the  flrtt  time  come*  before  the  pobllc,  was  i 
orlKioally  formed  for  the  purpoM  of  obuinlog  •abscrlptlooa  to  aid  the  Coloolau  of  N«w  Zealand, 
In  BaUdtog  a  Church  and  ettablliihlng  an  Infant  School,  in  which  it  i«  proposed  to  bring  together 
the  children  of  tbe  ColonlcU  and  of  the  Natives.  The  Membcm  of  the  Society,  In  their  endeavours 
to  promou  tbe«e  objects,  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  so  general  a  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Association  bbot*  extensive  In  Its  plan  and  objecu ;  that  they  have  this  day  adopted 
tbe  folloiring  Resolutions,  which  they  submit  to  the  Pablic,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  their  anti- 
cipation of  general  concurrence  and  support  will  not  be  disappointed : — 
l.-Tbal  this  AssocUUoa  be  calltd  **  The  Chnrch  Society  for  New  Zealand." 

3.— That  Its  efforts  be  directed  to  two  objects,  the  one  to  provide  sock  a  Chnrch  Establishment 
for  New  Zealand,  as  shall  be  complete  and  efficient  for  all  present  purposes ;  the  other  to  endow 
this  establlsbment  so  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  In  Its  resources  wlUi  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Colony. 

8— That  for  the  first  of  these  purposes.  It  Is  hlfhly  Important  to  obtain  tbe  appointment  of  a 
Biihop  or  Bishops  for  New  Zealand  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.~That  each  Bishop  be  accompanied  by  a  body  of  three  or  more  Clergymen,  who  shall  fix  their 
residence  together  with  the  Bishop  in  some  one  spot,  which  may  form  as  It  were  a  centre  of  Be- 
Ugioo  and  Rdncatlon  for  that  part  of  the  country* 

ft.— Thtt  every  exertloo  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the  Colonists  In  the  erection  of  Churches  and 
lofSuit  and  other  Schools,  as  may  be  required. 

6.— That  for  accomplishing  the  second  great  olject  of  this  Society,  "  The  providing  the  Church 
of  New  Zealand  with  snch  means  of  snppurt  as  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony  {**  portions  of  land  be  purchased  and  applied  under  proper  regulations  tu  the 
ouiDtcoance  of  the  Clergy  and  the  general  purposes  uf  the  Chnrth. 

7.— That  Subscription  Books  be  opened  st  Messrs.  Twlnlng's,  Strsnd  ;    Messrs.  Hammersley's, 
Pall  Mall,  snd  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith's,  Lombard  Street }  and  that  Snbscriptloos  be  re- 
ceived at  those  Banks  or  by  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
MBKh  30th,  1840.  R.  FEW,  Hon.  Sec. 
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BROWN    BREAD. 

IMPORTAMT  TO  INVAUDS. 

INGLIS*S  BROWN  BREAD  is  not  only  easily  pervaded  ^y  the  joke 
of  the  Stomacb,  Imt  peHonnt  tax  impoitant  Mechanical  dtkty  on  the  Alknentary  orgvos. 
**  InglU,  In  New  (itreel,  Coveot  Oftrdco,  maktm  very  good  Brown  BrtmL'^^-Ste-  Cpai ■■■  am  DUt 
and  Regiwun,  last  •diUoo,  price  9s. 

Upwaide  of  100  of  the^  inott  letpectable  Medical  Rflfereneet  to  be  seen  aC  the  ahop. 


Age  when 
aaaored 


UNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

npHE  ^rst  Septennial  DivUion  ofProfiU  ofthi$  Company  will  be  deehured 
JL  in  the  enaoiog  year  on  all  policies  of  the  partidpatinf  daaa  effected  prerioaa  to 
the  51tt  December,  1840.  Parties,  therefore,  who  wish  to  insare  their  livefl,  abomld 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  they  now  have  of  sharing  in  the  bonos  so  •oon  to  be 
declared,  by  immediately  making  proposals. 

The  following  are  the  annual  premiums  for  the  assurance  of  ^100  for  the  whole  period 
of  life,  on  which  half  credit  may  be  allowed  for  five  years ;  which  credit  may  remain 
unpaid,  at  5  per  cenL  interest,  to  be  deducted  at  death  from  the  sum  insured  co- 
Age  20        Without  ProfiU    £\  13  10  With  Profiu    j£\  la    8 

50  f    3  10  f    8     9 

40  t  19    1  3    3    4 

50  4    6    0  4  10    T 

Annual  premium  for  assuring  «£100,  payable  at  a  fixed  age,  or^at  death,  shoald  it 
occur  before  the  paity  attains  that  age : — 

Age  to  be  attained. 
Sixty.  Sixty-flve.  Serenty. 

to     £t    6    \     Jtt    t    4    ^«     O     O 

30     3    2  10    S  15    t     f  lO     6 

40     4  19    0     4    0    3     3     9     7 

V  50     10  14  10     7    8     1     5  1«     S 

Example, — A  person  aged  20»  by  paying  an  annual  premium  of  ^fS,  becomes  entitled 
to  ;^  100  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  70,  or  to  the  same  sum  should  he  die  before  mriving 
at  that  age. 

For  the  conrenience  of  parties  residing  in  the  dty,  they  may  make  their  appearance 
and  pass  the  medical  examination  before  the  agents,  Edward  Frederick  Leeks,  Esq. 
4,  Scou  Yard,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  and  S.  F.  Youde,  Esq.  Surgeon,  9,  Old  Jewry. 
Every  information  will  be  afforded  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  Edward 
Boyd,  Esq.  No.  8,  Waterloo  Place.  Proposals  may  be  accepted  on  Wednesday,  at 
3  o'clock,  and  any  other  day  appearance  may  be  made  at  hialf-past  f  o'clock,  when 
Frederick  Hale  Thomson,  Esq.  the  Company's  surgeon  is  in  attendance. 

EDWARD  LENNOX  BOYD,  Sec. 


HEAL&SON'S  FRENCH  MATTRESSES. 


HEAL    AND    SON,    HAVE    REMOVED    FROM    No.    203,    TO    196, 
Opposite  the  Chapel,  TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 

THE  universally  acknowledged  nuperiority  of  the  French  MATTRSSttB^ 
arises  from  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  not,  as  i* 
sometimes  supposed,  from  the  difference  of  the  workmanship.  The  French  Mattress  i^ 
made  of  long  fleece  wool,  and  therefore  but  little  work  is  requisite,  leaving  to  the  wool 
the  whole  of  its  elastidty  and  softness;  whereas  even  the  best  of  English.wool  Mau 
tresses  are  made  of  the  combings  from  blankets  and  other  manufactured  goods,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  necessarily  required  to  keep  the  material  together ;  and  when  (as 
is  now  very  frequently  done)  Mattresses  are  made  iu  imitation  of  the  French,  of  iikU 
short  wool,  they  soon  wear  lumpy  and  out  of  condition. 

The  demand  for  these  much  improved  Mattresses,  having  rendered  their  late  Pre- 
mises inconveniently  small,  they  have  built  an  extensive  Manufactory,  exclusively  for  the 
making  of  Bedding ;  and  are  therefore  enabled  to  keep  the  largest  Stock  in  the  Trade, 
not  only  of  French  Mattresses,  but  of  every  other  description  of  Bedding,  including  every 
size  and  quality  of  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses,  Palliasses,  Blankets,  Quilts,  &c 
Terms — Net  Cash  on  delivery. 

g"--  ■  '         ■     r . i 
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SPRING. 

AT  this  period  of  the  year  cutaneous  diseases  very  frequently  occur^ 
and  thereby  shew  the  absolute  neceMity  of  preserving  the  tkin  in  a  pure  and 
healthy  ^tate,  so  that  its  functions  may  be  duly  performed.  Obttructiona  of  the  fluids 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  very  often  take  place,  and  from  the  acrid  and  ponderous 
particles  which  are  left  behind,  the  disordered  state  of  the  secreting  ofllce  is  disturbed, 
and  thereby  produces  synptoms  of  great  ▼imlence,  which  are  not  only  distressing,  but 
moat  un pleasing  to  the  sight;  and,  a^ve  all  others,  when  the  face  is  attacked,  the  suf. 
fering  is  often  extremely  great. 

The  above  simple  illustration  may  be  sufficient  to  invite  the  attention  of  Ladies  to 
the  means  both  of  prsvention  and  cure  aflforded  by 

THE  ONLY  EFFICIENT  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  SKIN, 
from  the  vioissitudes  of  our  variable  clime,  as  well  as  the  injurious  degree  of  beat  felt 
in  crowded  assemblies,  or  eiposure  to  harsh  winds,  and  the  effects  of  midnight  dew. 

This  delightful  preparation  is  extracted  from  exotics  of  the  mildest  and  most  balsamic 
nature,  is  warranted  perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  Mineral  admixture— operating  as 
a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  it  speedily  eradicates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots, 
IWdness,  and  every  other  Cutaneous  Defect,  while  iu  most  remarkable  property  is, 
the  removal  of  every  trtce  of  Sallowness  from  Complexion,  wbioh  it  restores  to  a 
freshness  of  tint,  exciting  both  surprise  and  the  most  pleasurable  sensations. 

To  Gentlemen,  whose  faces  are  tender  after  shaving,  Rowland's  Kalydor  will  be 
found  excellent  bevond  precedent  in  ameliorating  and  alltying  the  irritation  and  smart- 
ing pain,  and  rendering  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

In  half-pint  Bottles  at  4s.  6d.  each,  and  in  Pints  at  Bs.  6d.  each,  duty  included. 

••♦  Ask  for  "ROWLAND'S  KALvnoa. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  A.  ROWLAND  &  80N,  fO,  Uatton  Garden,  London,  and  by 

respectable  Perfumers  and  Medicine  Venders. 


M 


ETROPOIJTAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  for  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE. 

Directors, 

Thomas  H.  Hall,  Esq. 
Charles  Hensley,  Esq. 
Joseph  Hosre,  Esq. 
J.  Francis  Msubert,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jolin  Taylor,  Esq. 
J.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Travers,  Esq. 
George  Vaughan,  Esq. 


John  Allcard,  Esq. 
Richard  Low  Beck,  Esq. 
Edmund  C.  Buxton,  Esq. 
John  Burgess,  Esq. 
WUUam  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Dawson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Fowler,  Esq. 
Francis  Fox,  Esq. 
W.  Storrs  Fry,  Esq, 


Suptriutmdent. — Richard  Heathfield,  Esq. 
Bsjiftsn.— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  Labonchere,  and  Co. 
^bi^gemw— John  Scott,  Esq.,  10,  New  Broad-street. 
&<ieitort.— Messrs.  Amoiy,  Sewell,  and  Moores,  25,  Throgmorton-street 
This  Society  appropriates  the  wholx  of  the  propitb  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums 
of  its  MxMBBas,  and  this  is  undiminished  by  Agency  or  Commission,  tlie  business  of  the 
Society  being  conducted  without  incurring  that  expense.    The  effect  of  the  principle  of 
Mntnal  Assurance,  to  earritd  mtt,  is  shown  by  the  abatement  of  FORTY  per  cent,  de- 
clared for  the  ensuing  year,  upon  the  premiums  of  Members  of  Five  years  standing,  and 
whidi  abattmttU  hat  been  ampuUd  m  datajuttijying  thggxpectatiami^theeontmuunee  of  an 
equal  rete  cf  abatement,  at  ieatt,  throughont  the  remamhig  term  rf  itfe. 

This  abatement  of  Forty  per  cent,  the  amount  being  laid  out  in  a  new  Assorante,  is 
eqoifalent  to  a  bonus  of  one- third  of  the  amount  of  the  existing  Policy. 

A  Reduced  Table  qf  Rates  for  Assurance  not  cUnmmg  Profit. 

RICHARD  HEATHFIELD,  Superintendent. 
Prioces  Street,  Bank,  Jan.  1,  1840. 
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&e  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ASYLUM  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OFFICE. 

70,  Comhiii,  and  5,  Waterloo-Pimee,  London, 
Ettabliahed  in  1824. 


DimBCTOBS. 

The  Hoooorable  WilKam  Fnmr,  Ck&irman, 
Ma^  Genera]  Sir  Jmmet  Law  Luthingtoa,  O  CXB.,  Dtputy  Cknmmtt, 


C.  W.  Hallett.  Eaq. 

William  Edmund  Ferren,  Esq. 

Thomas  Fenn,  Eaq. 

G.  Farren,  Eiq  ,  FUrndtnt  Dirtctmr. 


J.  Clannont  Whiteman,  E«q 
Foet^r  Reynolds,  Esq. 
William  Pratt,  Esq. 
George  Palmer,  Jon.  Esq. 

MEDICAL   OPrrCBIt    IN   LONDON. 

Pkytkiant. — R.  Ferguson,  M.D.,  9,  Qoeen-street,  May.ftir, 

Surgeem, — H.  Mayo,  Esq.,  F.R.S^  19,  George-street,  Hanorer-sqaare ; 

andT.  Callaway,  Esq.,  Wellington-street,  Sonthwark. 


New  System  of  Term  and  whole  L\fe  Insurances  in  the  same  Policy^ 


THE  BONUS  declared  hj  the  Equiuble  Office  in  1840in?o1?e8  a  slrikhi^ 
-^    SDomsly  Id  the  principle  of  division  adopted  by  inch  •ocl«tk«,slocetho««lni 

becoming  of  the  liiToared  5000  lo  1881,  the  esrllret  nerlod  of  sdmleeloo  to  partlci^  .      .. 

will  hare  |  per  cent,  per  snn.  lent  by  tnrvlTlng  till  1840,  than  If  they  had  died  Intermedistelr  miter 


paymeat  of  prenlam  In  1SI9 :— Tbaa,  sgaloat  them  and  those  eubscqaently  admitted  of  the 

the  principle  of  extra  advantafe  from  prolonged  life  la  reversed }  and  that  at  the  only  dlTtaSon  at 
which  they  coald  obtain  that  advantage. 

It  U  Intended  to  point  oot  the  errors  of  the  miscalled  bonoa  syatema.  and  contrast  a  plan  of  pro- 
gressively Increasing  rales  under  protection  of  a  previously  subscribed  capitsl. 

Referring  to  the  principle  by  which  rates  of  insnrsnee  arc  estimated— suppose  100  pefsoos  l«». 
sured  each  for  jf  100,  all  at  the  year  of  age  at  which  1  In  100  die  within  one  year  i— If  each  pay  ^l 
and  only  I  die,  the  contributions,  (without  Interest)  will  pay  the  loss  of  that  year;  but  as  every 
man  wlU  be  nearer  to  death  by  every  progressing  year  of  age.  so  the  mortality  wUI  be  higher  as  the 
parties  grow  older,  and  therefore  on  renewal  for  conaecutive  years,  the  contributions  must  be  1». 
creased  comroensurately  with  the  varying  Uw  of  mortality  during  those  years. 

This  simple  system  Is  not  practlcabls  by  s  body  of  mutoal  iuMirers ;  because  of  1000,  insured  m 
above,  30  being  expected  to  die  In  two  years.  If  12  were  to  die  In  the  first,  a  want  oi  fands  would 
occnr  notwlthstaiiolng  only  8  should  die  In  the  second  year :  and  thence  Uie  necessity  tor  a  |,r«- 
vioutly*Bubscrlbed  capital. 

In  mutual  societies  this  ftind  Is  supplied  by  the  excess  consequent  on  an  even  rate  at  every  year 
of  life ;  for  Instead  of  £1  In  the  first  yesr,  jfl.0s.8d.  In  the  second,  and  so  on,  ^7.  Is  paid  annnally 
throughout,  as  a  supposed  equivalent  for  the  Increasing  rates  required  by  the  law  of  morality  year 
by  year ;— now  though  In  contrasting  the  eqoallsed  with  the  Increasing  rates,  the  present  valoea  are 
the  aame,yet  the  loaursr  who  dies  prematurely  will  have  paid  the  equivalent  without  reachloi^  the 
age  which  waa  to  relieve  him  from  rreater  payments  than  the  even  snnusl  rate:  thus  at  the  ITtb 
year  of  age  by  the  Northamptom  tMie,  jf  I.  la.  2d.  Is  required  for  one  year  i  snd  at  40,  fbr  a  like 
term,  4f3.  Os.  7d  ;>now  the  IJasarer  at  17  must  pay  jtf2.  Oa.  8d.  yearly  trom  the  commoiccaicnt,  and 
therefore  outlive  28  years,  before  he  finds  relief  (Tom  greater  payments.  The  same  principle  a|/plies 
at  all  ages. 

This  averaging  of  contributions  has  caused  endless  difficulties  snd  Injustice  in  offices  dealing 
with  the  premature  excess  on  a  divblon  of  supposed  profits.    Indeed,  some  charge  a  price  even  , 
beyond  the  proper  whole  Ufe  premium,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  Bonuses  ;  though  no  Just  prin- 
ciple of  division  among  survivors,  hss  ever  been  suggested,  by  those  who  hsve  made  the  subject 
the  leading  study  of  their  lives. 

Under  these  considerations,  the  Astldm  Compsny  originated  sod  published  msny  years  ago,  s 
system  of  **  Ascending  Scales  of  Premium  ;"  In  which  the  rates  proeriessed  at  five  or  seven  years; 
and  the  aafe  working  of  that  aystem,  now  Induces  Its  extension  to  whole  life  Inssrsnces  for  every 
yesr  of  age  from  15  to  70,  lesvlogtbe  Insurer  to  select  the  periods  for  Incresse:  by  these  means 
be  msy  use  his  Policy  aa  a  term  insurance  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  afterwards  as  a  whole  life 
Policy,  on  the  even  annual  or  other  acales,  according  to  his  then  age,  whatever  his  state  of  health. 
Hence  Instoul  of  paying  an  overcharge  on  the  chance  of  return  or  of  reeeUing  a  value  for  the  Policy 
on  aurrender,  he  will  retain  the  amount  In  his  own  pocket  i  and  parties  can  henceforth  And  It  no 
more  expedient  to  be  their  own  mutual  Insurers,  than  to  be  their  own  tradesmen.  In  hopes  of  ssviag 
the  fair  percentage  which  relieves  them  from  the  contingencies  more  or  less  insepsrable  from  all  i 
commercial  employmeoU  of  capital.  I 

The  Directors  do  not  advocate  very  low  rates  of  preoBlom  )  knowing  thst  insufficiency  of  caatri> 
btttlons  must  lesd  to  disastrous  consequences ;  but  they  fearlessly  contend  for  payment  of  proper 
rates  at  proper  periods,  and  call  attention  to  the  broad  distinction,  between  unnecessary  advance 
by  an  Insurer,  and  secnrlty  to  an  office  In  present  vslue  of  s  series  of  snnuslly  Increasing  rates. 

Insurers  nuy  begin  on  the  new  acales  at  almost  any  price,  not  less  than  the  rstc  for  a  ysaHs 
term  Insurance. 

The  common  even  annnal  Rates,  thoss  for  Foreign  Cllmstes,  snd  those  for  persons  In  Impaired 
Health,  may  be  obtained  either  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Resident  Dh^ctor,  or  at  the  ASTLDM 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OFFICE.  London,  established!  In  1824,  and  will  be  found  , 
more  sdvaotageons  thsn  those  of  sny  other  Company  of  equal  standing. 

70,  ComhiU,  March,  1840.  GEO.  FARREN,  Resident  Director. 
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r  TO   AUL  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  INSURE  THEIR  WIVES 
OR   THEIR    PROPERTY. 


Thit  day  it  publithed,  «n 

ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 


AlTD  ON  THBim 


appHtatfon 

TO 

LIFE  CONTINCENCIES  &  INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

BY  AUG.  DE  MORGAN. 

OF   TRINITY   COLLBOE,    CAMBmiUOGI. 

1  vol.  foolscap  9vo.  with  vtgnette  title,  6s,  cloth  lettered. 


Common  as  life-insurance  has  now  become,  the  present  amoont  of  capital  so  invested 
is  trifling  compared  with  what  will  be  the  case  when  its  principles  are  better  nnder- 

stood It  is,  in  fact,  a  limited  sense,  and  a  practicable  method,  tlie  agreemect  of  a 

oommanity  to  consider  the  goodo  of  its  individual  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment that  those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be  to  have  more  than  average  success,  shall  resign 
the  overplus  in  favour  of  those  who  h.ive  less.  And  though  as  yet  it  has  only  been 
applied  to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  death,  disease, 
and  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  eitension  which  its  application  miebt 
receive,  if  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  its  jmnciples,  and  of  the  safety  with  which 
they  may  be  put  in  practice. 

Nature  of  the  contract  of  insurance ;  and 
Risks  of  insurance-offices  in  general. 
Adjustment  of  the  interesU  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  in  an  insurance-ofiBce. 

APPENDIX. 

Ultimate  chances  of  gain  or  loss  at  play, 
with  a  particular  application  to  the 
game  of  Rouge  et  Noir. 

Rule  for  determining  the  value  of  succes- 
sive lives,  and  of 
Copyhold  estates. 

Rule  for  determining  the  probability  of 
survivorship. 

Average  result  of  a  number  of  observations. 

Method  of  calculating  decreasing  or  in* 
creasing  annuities. 

Question  connected  with  the  valuation  of 
the  assets  of  an  insurance-office. 

**  The  chapters  on  Life-  Contingencies,  Annuities,  and  Money  Contingencies,  Rever- 
sions and  Insurances,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  will  be  fonnd  practically  of 
incalculable  value."~ilt/ai. 

"The  chapters  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  life  Insurance,  should  be  rend  not 
only  by  every  man  of  business  and  head  of  a  family,  but  by  all  prudent  men.'' — IVeekly 
Trut  5ttn. 


Notion  of  probability  and  iu  measure- 
ment; 
Province  of  mathematics  with  regard 

to  it,  and 
Reply  to  objections. 

Direct  probabilities. 

Inverse  piobability. 

Risks  of  loss  or  gain. 

Common  notions  with  regard  to  proba- 
bility. 

Errors'  of  observation)  and  Risks  of  mis- 
take. 

Application  of  probabilities  to  life-con- 
tingencies. 

On  annuities,  and   other  money  contin- 
gencies. 

Value  of  reversions  and  insurances. 


i 


London:  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.,  and  John  Taylor. 
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IVyiETCALFE'S  NEW  AND 
LYl  ORIGINAL  PAITERN  OF 
rOOTH-BKUSH,  mhde  oa  the  miMt 
cieotific  principle,  and  patronized  by  the 
DOit  eminent  of  the  Faculty.  This  cele- 
trated  Uruah  will  aearch  ihorooghly  Into 
be  diviaion*  of  the  Teeth,  and  will  clean 
n  the  moat  effectnal  and  eitrsordinary 
nanner.  Metcalfe's  Tooth  Brushvt  are 
amout  for  being  made  on  a  plan  thkt  the 
lairt  never  come  loose  in  the  mouth.  An 
mproved  Clothet- brush,  that  deans  in  a 
iiird  part  of  the  usual  time,  and  is  incapa. 
I>le  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  A  newly- 
invented  Brosh  for  cleaning  velvet  with 
)uick  and  satislactonr  effiMt.  The  moeh- 
ftpproved  Flesh'bmsbea,  as  lecommended 
by  the  Faculty,  and  Horse-hair  Gloves  and 
Bands.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with 
the  durable  unbleached  Russian  Bristles, 
that  do  not  soften  in  washing  or  use  like 
common  hair.  A  new  and  large  importa- 
tion of  fine  Turkey  Sponge  t  and  Combe  of 
all  descriptions,  at  Metcalfe's,  ISO,  Ox- 
ford St.,  nearly  opposite  Hanover  Square* 

TAMMERING  CURED— Mr. 

HiLuia  continues  bis  peculiar  and 
successful  practice  for  the  cure  of  Stam* 
mering,  and  the  speedy  removal  of  all 
Impediments  of  Speech.  The  means  are 
simple,  and  applicable  to  any  age.  Parenta 
and  Guardians  should  promptly  seek  the 
benefit  for  Children  of  defective  utterance. 
The  most  inveterate  cases  find  relief.—* 
Address  (post  paid),  1,  Homerton  Terrace, 
Hackney. 

HE  ORINASAL  RESFIRA- 

TOR  for  NIGHT  COUGH-The 
cold  air  of  a  bed  room,  unless  a  fire  is  kept 
up  all  night,  is  a  chief  cause  of  cough  and 
uneasiness  of  breathing  to  many  persons  in 
a  recumbent  posture. 

Relief  is  commonly  soufcht  for  by  cover- 
ing the  face  partially  or  entirely  with  the 
bed  clothes,  a  practice  so  very  deleterious, 
that  even  a  healthy  person  persevering  in 
it  might  bring  on  delicacy  of  the  chest,  and 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  circulation  and 
digestion. 

For  the  relief  and  in  the  cure  of  persons 
suffering  from  this  cause,  a  pure  and 
warmer  air  ia  indispensable;  this  the 
Orinasal  Respirator  of  low  power,  will  be 
found  to  afford,  vrith  a  degree  of  comfort 
which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  the  wearer. 
This  instrument  covers  the  nostrils  as  well 
as  the  mouth,  and  supplies  by  both  these 
passages,  pure  and  warm  air  freely  to  the 
lungs. 

The  Oral  and  Orinasal  Respirators  may 
be  obtained  of  respectable  Cbymists  and 
Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  in  Town  or 
Country. 

Respirator  Office,  No.  9i,  Cbeapside, 
London. 


FACTORY  REMOVED  TO  S4.  HIGH 
HOLBORK. 
Next  door  but  one  to  Gray'a  Ij 
Pairomsed   bf    ker   Majesty 

Vicioria,  Prmce  Albert,  tke  NoMtfy, 
tmd  Faculty. 

DAWSON'S  AUXILIAR.— A 
Pure  Vegetable  Prodsctian  for 
restoring  the  Hair  from  baldneas  or  gvey* 
ness,  however  extreme,  preveotia^  dan- 
driffe,  and  making  harsh  dry  hair,  «cift. 
glossy,  and  graoefolly  early.  It  is  oaed 
with  oertain  effect  from  infancy  to  age ; 
above  1000  attestations  are  received  of  ita 
wonderful  efficacy. 

Sold  at  U.  6d.,  lOa.  6d,,  and  21s.  per 
botde. 

Also  extensively  patronised  bj  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Dawson's  EX0PTABL£ 
SHAVING  SOAP,  an  importanc  dia. 
covery,  which  produces  an  immediate 
hither,  that  does  not  drv,  but  softens  the 
beard  and  mollifies  the  skin,  by  which  the 
operation  is  performed  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  comfort. 
In  cakes  at  Is.  each,  or  10s.  per  doses. 

The  above  articles  are  not  genoine*  no. 
less  enclosed  in  green  enf%Aopes,  with  the 
proprietor's  signature  ;  and  are  aold  only 
at  the  Factory  in  Holbom,  but  by  most 
other  Medicine  Venders  and  PerRittera  is 
the  kingdom 

SCHOOL,  FAMILY,  and  CLE- 
RICAL  AG  ENCY,  30,  Soho  Square, 
London. —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stinton,  who 
speak  the  modem  Languages,  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  every  department  in 
Education,  can  introduce,  at  all  times,  pro 
perly  qualified  English  and  Foreign  Go- 
vernesses, Tutors,  and  Assistants.  School 
and  Clerical  Property  transferred.  Mr.  H. 
having  personally  inspected,  can  recom-  | 
mend,  free  of  expeuse,  superior  schoola  in 
En^Und,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.    Letters  must  be  £ree. 


EASE,  FREEDOM,  and  DIS- 
PATCH  in  WRITING,  areattaina- 
ble  bv  the useof  C.  and  H. C.  WINDLES* 
MEtALLlC  PENS.  The  very  general 
adoption  of  these  beautiful  Instruments  ia 
the  best  proof  of  their  real  usefulness. 
They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  fonns, 
adapted  to  every  style  of  writing ;  and 
may  be  had,  with  suitable  handles,  of 
every  respectable  Stationer,  Cutler,  &c. 
in  town  and  country.  Obserre  "  Windles^ 
on  every  pen. — N.B.  Protected  by  patents 
in  England,  France,  and  America. 

Wholesale  Depot  in  London,  46,  King 
William  Sueet,  London  Bridge. 
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Cot^oratfon  of  t^t  fLovSion  ^iimmtt, 

ESTABLISHED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720, 

"OR   FIRE^  LIFE^  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES^ 

Offieei^ld,  Birchin  Lane,  Cornkill,  and  10,  Regent  Street. 

— , 

;OHN  CLARK  POWELL,  Em.  Oeeenior. 

ABEL  CHAPMAN.  Esq.  Sub^ontnwr, 

LE8TOCK  PEACH  WILSON;  Esq.  Depytp^Gwernor. 


DIRECTORS. 


BOBERT  ALLEN,  Esq. 
GEORGE  BARNES,  Etq. 
HENRY  BLANSHARD,  Esq. 
JOHN  WATSON  BORRADAILE,  Etq. 
EDWARD  BURMEbTER,  E»q. 
HENRY  CAYLEY,  Esq. 
AARON  CHAPMAN,  Esq.  M.P. 
BOBERT  CUTBSWORTU,  Esq, 
JOHN  DEFFELL,  Esq. 
RICHARD  DREW,  Esq. 
JOHN  PURSE,  Esq. 
GEORGE  HENRY  GIBBS,  Esq. 


EDWIN  OOWRR,  E»q. 
EDWARD  HARNA6E,  Era. 
ROBERT  KING,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  KINO,  Esq. 
JOHN  ORD.  Esq. 
GEORGE  PROBYN,  Bmi. 
JOHN  REE9,  Esq. 
JACOB  SIMS,  Esq. 
DANIEL  9TRPHENS0N,  Esq. 
THOMAS  WEEDING,  Esq. 
JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 
HENRY  WOODFALL,  Esq. 


Persons  effecting  Life  Assurances  with  this  Corporation  have  the  choice  of  two  plans : 

The  one  entitling  them  to  an  annual  Abatement  of  Premiom.  after  five  years' payment. 

The  other  at  a  lower  fiied  rate  without  abatement. 

The  leadmg  features  which  distinguish  the  first  of  these  plans  from  those  of  other 
Life  Assurance  Offices,  are,  that  the  business  is  earned  on  by  the  Corporation  without 
any  charge  for  management  being  deducted  from  the  profits,  and  that  the  assured  are 
exempt  from  all  liability  of  partnership. 

Annual  Premiums  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £lOO  for  the  whole  period  of  any 
•ingle  Life,  under  the  plan  entitling  the  Assured  to  an  Abatement  of  Premium. 


Aice 

next 
Birth- 
day. 

Premium. 

Age 

next 
Birth, 
day. 

Premium* 

Age 

next 
Btrth- 
day. 

Premlam. 

Afre 

next 
Birth, 
day. 

Premlnm. 

16 

2 

t)    3 

31 

2  13     1 

46 

4     1 

9 

61 

7  10     0 

17 

2 

1     5 

32 

2  14    3 

47 

4    5 

0 

62 

7  17     I 

18 

2 

2    5 

33 

2  15     6 

48 

4     B 

6 

63 

8     4  10 

19 

2 

3    5 

34 

2  16  11 

49 

4  12 

2 

64 

8  13     1 

80 

2 

4    3 

35 

2  18     4 

50 

4  16 

1 

65 

9     1  11 

21 

2 

5    0 

S6 

2  19  11 

51 

5     0 

3 

66 

9  11     3 

2« 

2 

5    8 

37 

3     1     7 

52 

5    4 

6 

67 

10    0     9 

23 

2 

6    3 

38 

3    3    3 

53 

5     8 

9 

68 

10  10    9 

24 

2 

6  10 

39 

3    5     1 

54 

5  13 

3 

69 

11     1     4 

25 

2 

7    6 

40 

3    7    0 

55 

5  17 

9 

70 

11  12     6 

26 

2 

8    2 

41 

3     9    0 

56 

6    2 

6 

27 

2 

9    0 

42 

3  11     2 

57 

6    7 

4 

28 

2 

9  11 

43 

3  13    7 

58 

6  12 

5 

29 

2 

10  11 

44 

3  16     1 

59 

6  17 

10 

30 

2 

11  11 

45 

3  18    9 

m 

7    3 

8 

The  Abatement  of  Premium  for  the  year  1840,  on  Policies  of  five  years*  standing, 
under  the  first  of  the  above  plans  was  ^44  9s.  3d.  per  cent. 

The  future  annual  Abatement  must  vary  according  to  the  success  of  this  branch  of  the 
Corporation's  business. 
In  the  Fire  Department,  Assurances  are  effected  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Attendance  daily,  from  ten  till  four,  at  both  Offices,  where  Prospectuses  and  every 
information  may  be  obtained. 

Abtl  Peyton  Phelpi,  Eiq.  Superintendeitt  ff  the  Office  in  Regent  StreeU 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secrbtary. 
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NATIONAL   LOAN   FUND    LIFE   ASSURANCE 

AND 

fitfrrrtb  9mta(tp  Siotitt^, 

No,  f6,  CORN  HILL,  LONDON  ; 

67,  New  Buildings.  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh;   18,  Fleetitrt^t.  DvbUa  ;  M.  S««ck 

Castle-ftreet,  Liverpool;  51,  Kine-ttr<fet,  Mandie^rer;  9,  Osire-wrret, 

Bristol  i  14,  New  Bond-street,  Bath  ;  and  193,  Higk-Mreet,  Exeter. 

Capttal-iBSOO,000. 

Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

DIRECTORS. 
T.  LAMIB  MURRAY,  Esq.  Chairman. 
Col.  Sir  BoTfes  Camac,  K.C.S.    I     H.  Gordon,  Esq.  |     Joseph  Rawson.  Ei 

J.£lliotson,M.D.F.R.8.                 Robert  HoUo^  Esq.  M. P.  Jos^Tbo^WM? 

I     Georfe  Lungley,  Esq.  ^       -^  f— •» 

AUDITORS. 
Dr.  Olintbiis  Ore^ry,  P.R.A.S.     j     Professor  WheatsCone,  P.R.S. 
PHYSICUN.-J.  BlUotson,  M.D.  F.R.8.  8URGEON.-E?8.  S^ee.  En. 

ACTUARY.-W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Esq.  F.R.A.8.  «»  «^- 

BANKERS.— Messrs.  Wrirtt  ft  CO.  and  Messrs.  Ladbrokes,  Kinncote.  Be  Co. 
STANDING  OJUNSEL.— W.  MUboume  Ja^  EaqT^ 
SOUCITORS.-MessrB.  Webber  and  Bland. 8ECRBTARY.---F.  Ferguson  Camrmix,  Esq. 

By  the  new  principles  of  LHe  Assuranco  and  Deferred  Annnities,  established  by  this 
Socie^,  many  essential  advantages,  besides  that  of  securing  a  provision  for  a  family  or 
for  old  age,  are  gained  by  the  Assured,  and  thereby  an  additional  value  is  given  to  eaeb 
Policy  effected  with  the  Society. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  in  effecting  ABSorances.--Preminns   payable  anvuaUy, 

half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  or  on  the  increasing  or  decreasing  scales. Females 

assured  at  diminished  rates.— Extension  of  limits  of  travelling  and  Policies  an  focce 
seven  years  not  forfeited  by  suicide. 

Premiumtfor  thg  Awirance  of  ^100  on  a  S'mgU  Life,  either  by  Annual,  Half^Ymrly,  tr 

Qftarterly  Paymentg, 


For  Five 

Foa  Whole  Life,  Without 

Foa  Wholk  Lira,  With    1 
PaoriTs. 

Age. 

For        Years  at 

PaoriTs. 

i/ne  I  ear. 

^,  9.   d. 

Prem.of 

Yearly.    Hlf.yearly 

Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

Hlf-y«rty 

Qnartcriy. 

^.  »,  tf. 

Jf.  9.4, 

^,  $,  rf. 

^.  ».  4. 

£.  ».  i. 

£.   9.  d. 

.e.  ..a' 

35 

0  19    8 

1    1    1 

1  18    6 

0  19    6 

0    9  11 

a  a   9 

1«1     8 

0  11    0 

SS 

I  9  a 

1  10    9 

a  10  11 

1    5  10 

0  13  a 

a  16  6 

1    8    8 

0  14    7 

45 

1  14    4 

1  15    8 

3    9    4 

1  15    3 

0  17  11 

8  17    0 

1  19    a 

0  19  11 

55 

2  10    9 

2  19    1 

5    5    6 

3  13  10 

1    7    6 

5  17  a 

a  19  10 

1  10   c 

65 

5    5    0 

6    0    4 

8  10    5 

4    7    6 

a  4  11 

9    9    4 

4  17    3 

a  9  u 

SPECIMENS  Of  DEFERRED  ANNUITIES. 


BENEFITS. 


Options  Secured,  on  attaining  the  afte  of 
Fifty-ive,  by  an  Annual  Prnnium  of  £2 

ia«. 


Age. 

Annuity. 

Cssh. 

30 
30 
40 

£.  ».  d. 

16  16  6 
9  0  11 
4    4    3 

£.  «.  d. 

190  11    0 
103    8    0 
47  14    0 

Policy. 


£.  *.  d, 

369  15  0 

145    0  0 

67  11  0 


PREMIUMS. 


'StSSS?tre?A2nuity ^jo    o    0 

ageofiS.  tbefgjjL JiJ    5    2 

^ono/....)*^^<^ 160    6    0 


Age. 


Annual.     In  One  Sum.    IMsparity. 


£,  9.  d, 

1  11    0 

a  17  7 

6    3    5 


37  5  11 
43  15  a 
70  17    5 


0    0    0 
30 
53 


4  10 


Al$o  Deferred  Annuities  commencing  at  the  Age$  of  50,  60,  and  65,  atid  Immediate 
Annuities  for  all  Ages. 

Two -thirds  of  the  Premiums  paid,  at  all  times  available  to  the  Assured,  by  way  of 
loan ;  and  the  same  proportion  returnable,  in  case  of  premature  death. 

A  Board  with  a  Medical  Officer,  is  in  daily  attendance  at  Two  o'clock. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  at  the  OfiBces,  or  any  of  the  Branches  in  the  principil 
Towns. 

F.  FERGUSON  CAMROUX,  See. 
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VRGUS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

[  No.  39,  Throgmorton  Street y  Banky  London; 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Livrrpool,  and  Manchester. 
I  EstaBLISHBD  1833— and  Einpowered  hg  Act  of  Partkuneni, 


r 

William  Banbury,  Esq. 
^arry  Barrett,  Esq. 
'Rdward  Bates,  Esq. 
LaDcelot  A.  Burton,  Esq. 


Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.  Aid. 
William  Lea/,  Esq. 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 


Directors, 

Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
James  Clift,  Esq. 
Thomas  Famcomb,  Esq. 
John  Homphery,  Esq.  Aid.  M.P. 
R.  Ingleby,  Esq.  Manchester. 

AtuUtors. 
Prof.  Han,  M.A.  King's  Coll.  London.  ]  William  Palmer  Knig^ht,  Esq.  |  Joseph  Spencer,  Esq. 

Aetnary.— John  Robertson,  Esq. 
PliysieUn.— Henry  Jeaffireson,  M.D.  |        Solicitor.— W.  Fisher,  Esq. 

Snrireon,  —  Wiliam  Conlson,  Esq.  |        Comisel.— J.  Romilly,  Esq. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Vere,  Sapte,  Banbury,  Muspratt,  and  Co.  77,  Lombard  Street. 

The  foUowinir  are  amoii«  its  Adraatacc*  :— 

K  larg^e  subscribed  Capital,  with  an  accumulated  Premium  Fund  invested  in  Government  an 
other  available  Securities.        .       -      .    „        .  ... 

Charging  the  Lowest  Rate  of  Premium  for  the  Sum  Assured ;  therebjr,  in  effect,  giving  to  ever 
poUcy-holder  a  fixed  and  certain  bonus,  without  responsibility  or  risk,  m  lieu  of  the  deferred  an 
frequently  delusive  prospect  of  a  periodical  division  of  profits. 

Annual  Prbmium  to  Assurb  ^100. 


Aife. 

For  One  Year. 

For  Five  Years. 

For  Seven  Years. 

Term  of  Life. 

35 

30 
85 

40 

£0  19   7 
1    1    3 
1    3    9 
1    4    6 

;^1    0   3 
1    1  10 
1    3    4 
1    5    7 

jei    0    7 
1    3    1 
13    8 
1    6    3 

£\  15    1 
1  19  10 
3    6  10 
3  18    9 

The  varied  and  comprehensive  Tables  of  the  Argus  Company  are  so  firamed  as  to  suit  the  cii 
cnrastancesof  an  persons  assuring,  whether  aa  a  provision  for  their  fkmilies,  or  as  a  collateri 
security  in  pecuniary  transactions;  and,  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  offices,  they  will  I 
found  aecidedly  superior  in  point  of  economy. 

Example  from  Tablb  I.  Equal  Rates  or  Prbmium. 


Annual  Premium  to  Assure  jflOOO. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office. 

Age. 

Argus  Office. 

Offices  dividing 
Profits. 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonus  of 

Or  a  Policy  for 

31 
36 
31 
86 

41 

£\i  19    3 
17  19    3 
30    9    3 
33  13    6 
37  16    8 

i^33    5    0 
94  10    0 
27    5    0 
SO  18    4 
34  18    4 

iM    5  10 
6  10  10 

6  15  10 

7  0  10 
7    1    8 

£AfXi 
370 
330 
300 
370 

jei400 
1370 
1380 
1300 
1270 

By  the  above  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  person  31  years  of  age  may  asspre  the  sum  of  jei400 
this  office  for  the  same  amount  of  premium  that  he  would  have  io  pay  for  insuring  jf'lOOO  in  mc 
of  the  bonus  offices,  being  an  immediate  saving  of  40  per  cent. 

Extract  from  Table  II.  incrbasino  Ratbs  of  Premium. 


Age. 

First  Seven  Years. 

Second  Seven  Years. 

Remainder  of  Ute, 

30 
30 
40 
50 

jei    0    8 
1    6   6 
1  17    0 
3  17    3 

iTl    7   0 
1  15    4 

3  9    4 

4  5  11 

1^    0    6 
3  13    0 
8  14    0 
6    4    1 
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BRITISH     PAPER    WAREHOui 

46,  CORNHILL,    LONDON. 


'PREQUENTLY  the  PubUc  have  purchased  a  Mi 

Wiitar,  nmimfartnwd  of  Ttry  lalinkr  matatial.  Ifiwraf  ly  |mhii»4 
emmt  bsr*  fimad  it  taMActtr*  and  OMkn.  On  tfyiac^ 
LKTTEa  WRITEB  of  Hm  BRITISH  PAPBR  WABEHOUSK.  OO&S^ 
OBM  Um  ImpoctUM*  of  thit  Intratioa  to  MOB,  for  that  InatnnDvnt 
to  raehnnarkabU  pofootion,  that  opwanbof  half-«-doOTB  cl«« 
bo  prodnood  at  OMB  OPERATION.  ByanothagiiiaiigiinoMt  of  Ao  « 
two  Letten  on  this  pott  popor*  baaidn  a  Copy  for  lotatnii^  eaa  bepl 
SIMULTANEOUSLY^  hoTing  tho  hlackiiMi  of  commoB  iak,  with  li— kfi|i 

and  ^proaehinc  mora  to  Uthogiaphk  printii«. Superloaitf^ 

Oopylny  Machine*  Tko  aflbotlfanaai.  portabflity,  and  tho 
oaqrmathodof  nslBf,  oooitltuuttthabaitCopTfay  Machhf  to 

ipleleaeee  as  a  TraTeUlnff  Oompanioo.  Hm  manipold  letter  writkr 

nectsuiry  for  oorraapondonco,  iadodJar  p«o.  Mt^  P^p9t$  #«.  •  **GoM«  fo  EpUMm$  CiiiiMpiiarfioii.*  irf 

( QIlM  JI^^/oMoof,"  althongh  iti  dimonaions  do  not  oxoaod  thoto  of  a  commmi  blottiac  cane. ^^"^ 

Ian  of  tnnnnittiaf  a  Lottor,  frc.  to  a  Cloik,  f^oft  which  to  maka  oopiaa  boiaff  anposodod,   Hhm  advan 
tf  an  gaiaod. ^Boonom^*   Iho  Pon  or  Stylo  auppUad,  ntithor  loqvitar  vandiBS  oc  rcacvng;  m 


or  and  thin  poat  papar  of  a  Tory  low  price,  wiU  answer  for  niinf  in  thto  Iffarhlno  as  wall  aa  boar  ] 
ive&lenee.  a  Copy  of  each  Letter  aent  is  retained  in  the  "Pvepaxod  Copy  Book,"  to  wlOdi  is  attK*ri 
r,  forthepvrpoeoof  fodlitatinf  reforence.  In  short,  the  utility  of  thto  Instnuneat  is  too  obriooo  to  loqokta 
lent;— in  an  Ofloe  of  Bnsinees  it  mi|^  sare  the  neoeedty  of  a  Copying  Clerk.  It  to  at  ptooaiit  asisMmlr* 
antinff-Boqjee,  and  would  be  still  more  so  if  its  properties  were  known.  The  Price  (Ttm  Shitii^tJ  bihpl 
1  artide  within  tho  reach  of  all.  and  will  be  found  iasi(niflcaat,  compared  to  tho  advantage  of  ttoo  pusii— r 


du  WATOBBS,  bMt  quaUtgr- 

A.  B.  SAVORY  k  SONS,  Goldsmiths,  No.  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  t&l 
Bank  of  England,  call  attention  to  the  following  Articles,  which  they  recommend. 

LADIES'  ENGLISH  GOLD  WATCHES. 

Fine  Vertical  and  jewelled,  richly  chased  cases  and  dials £10  10  ( 

Double-hacked  and  jewelled,  chased  cases  and  dials £12  12   0 

Detached  Levers,  four  holes  jewelled,  double-hacked,  &c £14  14    0 

FLAT  GOLD  GENEVA  WATCHES. 

Ine  Horizontal,  gold  cases,  silver  dials,  and  four  holes  jewelled £9     9  0 

Ditto         gold  cases,  gold  dials,  and  four  holes  jewelled £10  10  0 

Ditto  silver  cases  and  dials,  and  four  holee  jewelled £5     5  0 

LADIES'  GOLD  NECK  CHAINS.— U  yard  locg. 

liable  or  matted  ring  pattern,  three  sovereigns  weight £4     4    0 

Ditto  four  sovereigns    ditto £5     6    0 

Ditto  five  sovereigns    ditto £6     6    0 

Ditto  six  sovereigns     ditto £7    7    0 

1%gk  most  elegant  spangled-star,  and  fancy  link  patterns,  at  Two  Guineas  more 
lan  dieir  respective  weights. 

Hie  above  are  all  warranted  of  the  best  gold  and  workmanship,  the  watches  an 
camined  on  the  premises  and  warranted  to  perform  correctly. 
A  splendid  assortment  of  Pearl  and  Coloured-stone  Suites  and  fancy  Jewellery,  j 
A.  B.  SAVORY  &  SONS,  Goldsmiths,  No.  9,  ComhilJ^  London. 
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GRAY'S  INN  LANE  WINE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  directed  to  the  nndennentioned  WINES  and  SPIRITS, 
lich  are  strongly  recommended  for  general  consumption : — 

Per  Doz.  Per  Dos. 


'ort,  from  the  wood 30s. 

3o.  do.  4  years  in  bottle 43s. 

Cherry,  excellent  dinner  wine SOs. 

Ditto,  superior  old 4^9, 

Cognac  Brandy,  £8s.         Rum,  14s. 


Masdeu,  from  the  wood 388. 

Old  Crusted  ditto 36s. 

Marsala,  best  quality S4s. 

Cape,    ditto IBs. 

English  Gin,  8s.  and  Its.  per  gallon. 
23,  High  HolbomV  HENEKEY.  KISLINGBURY.  &  CO. 

.S.  Price  currents,  containing  all  the  varieties  of  their  Stock,  forwarded  on  application. 

fNDEPENDENT  WEST  MIDDLESEX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
L  opposite  the  Bazaar,  Baker-Street,  Portman  Square,  London;  South  St. 
)avid*s-Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Ingram- Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  Sackville-Street,  Dub- 
in.  Empowered  under  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  of  14th  George  III.  c.  48  ; 
!2d  George  III. ;  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  141 ;  3d  Geo.  IV.  c.  92 ;  and  Ist  Victoria,  c.  10. 
IMMEDIATE  BENEFITS  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC:-- 

Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Rates  reduced  30  per  cent,  per  annum  lower  than  any 
3ther  office. 

Life  Annuity  Rates  calculated  on  equitable  principles.  For  example  :  for  efery 
100/.  deposited,  this  Association  will  grant  the  Annuity  placed  opposite  the  age  of 
the  party  depositing,  from  50/.  and  upwards,  in  proportion. 

30  to  40    to    45    to    50    to    55    to    60    to    65    to    70    to    75    to    80 


Prem.   \   £1  n    I    £1  15    I    j^  0   I    ;^  6    I    ;e2  10    I    ^£2  15    I    ;^    5 
This  Company  maizes  no  charges  for  intermediate  ages  under  50  years. 
Tin:E    ZmURANCE    RATB8. 
Common  Insurance: — 

s.  d. 

Prints  houses  and  shops  (not  hazardous) 1    o  per  cent. 

Hazardous 2    0        „ 

Double  hazardous 3    6        „ 

Fanning  Stock ', 1    6       „ 

G.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Seeretartf. 
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M.  A.  NATTALI*S  CATALOGUE  of  OLD  BOOKS  for  1840. 

Containiog  upwardi  of  Six  Tboofand  Articles,  and  incladiBg  an  entire  CJeeaicil  Library, 
collected  by  the  late  £.  Henry  Barker,  Esq.,  for  a  Friend. 

May  be  bad,  gratii,  on  application,  pre-paid. 


SPLENDID  WORKS  AT«  REDUCED   PRICES. 

DR.  DIBDINS  NORTHERN  TOUR  in  LINCOLN,  YORK, 
DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND;  and  SCOTLAND.  100  PtmtM. 
t  rots,  rojral  8vo.,  extra  boards ;  pablithed  at  4l.  14a.  6d.,  redaced  to  21.  iSt. — With  the 
Platee,  proofs  on  India  Paper,  f  vols,  royal  8to.,  extra  boards ;  poblisbed  at  6L  6s^ 
reduced  to  31.  10s. 

BRITTON'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  GREAT  BRI. 
TAIN.  560  Engratings,  by  Lb  Kiux.  5  vols.  4to.  balf-bonnd  morocco,  meat ;  pob- 
lifhed  St  281.  Its.,  redaced  to  151. 15s. 

BRITTON'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS  of  ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTUHE.  By  Lb  Kairx.  4co. 
balf-boand  morocco,  nncat ;  poblisbed  at  61. 12s.,  redaced  to  31.  3s. 

BRITTONS  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENGLAND.     An  Hta- 

(orical,  Architectorsl,  and  Graphic  Illastration  of  the  Englub  Cathedral  Chardkes. 
5  folf.  4to.  with  322  Plates,  by  J.  and  H.  Lt  Kbux,  and  12  Woodcau  by  BaAwaroif. 
half-boond  morocco,  uncatt  poblisbed  at  351.,  redaced  to  151. 15s. 
The  Cathedrals  are  sold  separately. 

BRITTON'S  PICTURESQUE  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENGLISH  CITIES. 
4to.  with  60  Plates  by  La  Kbux,  and  24  WoodcoU  by  Wiluams,  cloth  lettered  ;  pwb- 
lished  at  71.  4e.,  redaced  to  21.  4e. 

PUGIN'S  SPECIMENS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Witb  the 
114  Engravings  by  J.  Lb  Kbux,  Roprx,  E.  Turrbli.  2  vols.  4to.  half-morocco,  aneat; 
published  at  61.  6s.,  redaced  to  41. 4s.  Or  on  Large  Paper,  3  tots,  imperial  4to. ;  pab. 
lished  at  91. 9s.,  redaced  to  61.  6e. 

PUGIN'S  SPECIMENS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  from  tbe  Doon, 
Windows,  Battresses,  Pinnacles,  &o.  at  Oxford.  61  Plates,  4to.  cloth;  published  at 
21.  2b.,  redaced  to  ll.  4s. 

PUGIN  and  LE  KEUX'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  NOR- 
MANDY,  with  Letter-press  by  John  BniTTO!«,  Esq.  F.S.A.  &c.  80  Plates,  4io.  half- 
morocco,  uncut;  published  at  61.  6b.,  reduced  to  31.  3s. 

COTMAN'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  NORMANDY,  with 
100  Plates,  and  Descriptions  by  Dawson  Tuawxa,  Esq.  2  vols,  in  1»  folio.  haif..boand 
morocco,  uncut ;  published  at  121. 128.,  reduced  to  61.  6s.  2  vols,  folio,  Proofs  on  India 
paper,  cloth,  101. 10s. ;  published  at  211. 

FLAXMAN'S  COMPOSITIONS  from  DANTE— Hell,  Porjratory,  and 
Paradise.  112  Pistes  in  Outline,  oblong  4to.  cloth ;  published  at  41.  4s.,  reduced  to  2L  2s. 

FLAXMAN'S  ANATOMICAL  STUDIES  of  the  BONES  and  MUSCLES, 
for  the  Use  of  Artists.  21  Plates,  engraved  by  Hbnrt  Lahosbbr.  and  Portrait  by 
Clauson  ;  with  two  additional  Plates  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Wii.  RoBBaTaoR. 
In  royal  folio,  price  24e.  in  cloth. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.  Translated  from  tbe  Spanish  of 
Cervantes,  and  embellished  with  74  fine  Engravings,  from  Pictures,  by  the  late  Robert 
Smirke,  R.A.  4  vols,  royal  8vo.  Large  paper,  boards ;  published  at  151. 15a.*  reduced 
to  41. ;  or  half-boond,  uncut,  41.  4s. 

Also  a  Chesp  Edition,  with  Fifty  Plates.  4  vols.  8vo.  half-booad  morocco,  imcot ; 
poblisbed  at  61. 6s.,  reduced  to  ll.  16s. — ^The  Pistes  are  executed  by  the  first  Eagntvers 
of  the  day,  including  Raimbach,  Engieheart,  Heath,  Fittler,  Oddinir,  Mitan,  snd  ocbers* 
It  may  be  said  thst  this  is  the  only  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  an  Eofflish  dress,  wiuch 
Is  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Amateur.  At  its  reduoed  price  it  is  mow 
within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

DR.  TURTON'S  BIVALVE  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  sya- 
tematically  arranged,  with  20  Plates,  coloured  by  Sowxbbt.  4u>.  doth;  pobUshed  at 
41.  4«.,  reduced  to  21. 

MOSES'  Select  GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  from  VASES. 
57  Plates,  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  published  at  IL  Is. 
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CONNBCTSD  WITH 

L.ITERATURE,  THE  FINE  ARTS,  ^e. 

This  day  are  published^  in  6vo.  (to  be  continued  MorUhlyJy 
PARTS  I.  n.  in.  IV.  AND  V. 

Price  PiTK  SHiLLiifai  each,  of 

A  DICTIONARY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  &  HISTORICAL, 

OP  THB  VAmiOUt 

COUNTRIES,  PUCES,  AND  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  OBJECTS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


By  J.  R.  MCCULLOCH,  Esq. 


During  the  compilation  of  *^  The  Commercial  Dictionary"  the  author  of  this  work  haring 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  good  many  Geographical  Dictionaries,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  produce  one  that  should  be  more  generallj  useful  than  any 
of  those  which  he  consulted.    Few  of  these  publications  have  hitherto  been  of  a  kind  to 
inspire  confidence.    The  authors  haTC  seldom  referred  to  the  sources  whence  their  state- 
ments were  derived ;  so  that  the  reader  has  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  the  auAority 
of,  perhaps,  an  anonymous  compiler ;  at  the  same  time  that  be  is  deprived  of  the  means 
of  readily  verifying  his  (acts,  or  of  referring  to  the  original  authorities  for  further  infor- 
mation.   These  works  have  generally  also  been  compiled  either  on  too  contracted  or  too 
extensive  a  plan ;  so  that  while,  in  tht  one  case,  the  reader  was  frequently  not  supplied 
vrith  important  information,  in  the  other,  the  book  became  too  bulky,  costly,  and  incon- 
venient.   These  defects  the  antiior  has  endeavoured  to  avoid ;  he  has  in  almost  every 
instance  derived  his  information  flrom  original  and  in  many  instances  from  official  sources, 
and  in  all  cases  the  authorities  are  quoted.    Hie  work  has  been  printed  in  so  condensed 
and  compact  a  style  that  few  works  have  ever  appeared  comprising  so  large  a  quantity  of 
matter  in  so  small  a  compass.    In  short,  no  paina  have  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy 
the  reader's  confidence. 


''  A  truly  national  work,  of  that  vast  extent  in  point  of  variety  of  topic  and  depth  of  views  which 
probably  no  other  man,  at  home  or  abroad,  would  be  able  to  produce.*'— Monthly  Rbvibw. 

'IThere  are  few  counting-houses  that  do  not  poasetfs  Mr.  M'CuUocb's  Dictionary  of  Commerce; 
there  ongbt  to  be  still  fewer  that  will  not  have  his  Georraphieal  Dictionary,  which  we  most  cor- 
dially recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  mercantile  body.»'--JoumKAL  ov  Com m sacs. 

''The  Geon^hical  Dictionary  will  form  an  excellent  companion  to  the  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
and  will,  we  nave  every  reason  to  believe,  become  as  highly  esteemed,  in  its  more  extensive 
sphere  of  osefiilneas,  as  the  latter  is  already  known  to  be  among  the  merchants,  shipowners,  &c 
or  the  country."— Shi ppi MO  Gazittb. 


LONDON :  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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New  Edition^  corrected  to  1840. 


ThU  day  it  published,  in  8?o.  price  ^2. 10s.  half-boond  in  ▼elhun, 

21  Btrttottarg, 

PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL, 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 


By  J.  R.  M^^CULLOCH,  Esq. 

NEW  EDITION,  CORRECTED  AND  IMPROVED, 

With  an  improred  and  enlarged  SUPPLEMENT,  contaming  many  New  Articles,  and 
bringing  down  the  information  contained  in  the  work  to  Janaary  1840. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTi 

Containing  excellent  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  with  part  of  the 
United  States,  compiled  from  OfiBcial  Sources,  and  of  the  Navigable  RiTers» 
the  completed  and  proposed  Canals  i^d  Railroads  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  wiili  the  Coal-fields,  Light-houses,  8cc. 

May  be  had  separately^  Ss.  tewed. 


LONDON:   LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 

PROFESSOR  SMYTH'S  LECTURES. 
Jast  pablished,  Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  ^1.  Is. 

LECTURES  on  MODERN  HISTORY,  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.    By  William  Sjsttb, 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uoirersity  of  Cambridge. 

Also,  nearly  ready,  by  the  same  Author,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

LECTURES  on  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

W.  Pickering,  London ;  and  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton,  Cambridge. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  demy  8vo. 

DEBRETT'S  BARONETAGE  of  ENGLAND.  A  new  Edition, 
corrected  to  the  present  time :  with  Lists  of  such  Baronetcies  as  have  merged  in 
the  Peerage,  or  have  become  extinct  Also  the  existing  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ireland:  with  Cuts  of  all  their  Arm«.    Edited  by  George  William  Colt  en,  Esq. 

Also,  nearly  ready,  uniformly  printed,  a  new  Edition  of 

DEBRETT'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
IRELAND,  corrected^  to  the  Present  Time.      Edited  by  George  William 
Collen,  Esq. 

*^*  In  these  New  Editions  both  Works  are  arranged  alphabetically,^ and  the  Anns 
incorporated  with  the  Text.  They  arc  printed  with  entirely  New  Type,  cast  expressly 
for  the  purpose. 


William  Pickering,  Chancery  Lane  ;  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington ;  Cadell  and  Co. ; 
Longman  and  Co. ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  &c.     3 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  July  1. 

MR.  COLBURN 

Will  publish  immediately  the  following  New  Works:  — 

QUEEN      vicTORIA, 

FROM  HER  BIRTH  TO  HER  BRIDAL. 
2  vols,  post  8?o.  with  Portraits. 

MEMOIRS     OF      BEETHOVEN. 

BY  HIS  FRIEND,  A.  SCHINDLER. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  IGNACE  MOSCHELES,  Esq. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c. 

in. 
MEMOIRS,  LETTERS,  AND  MISCELLANIES 

OF 

THE    LATE   JAMES    SMITH,    ESQ. 

One  of  the  Authors  of  **  Rejected  Addresses." 

EDITED  BY  HIS  BROTHER,  HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

IV. 

THE      SPAS      OF      ENGLAND. 

Bv  DR.  GRANVILLE,  Author  of  '*  The  Spas  of  Germany." 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

V. 

AGNES  STRICKLAND  s  LIVES  of  the  QUEENS 

OF  ExNGLAND. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

Vol.  III.,  with  Illustrations,  8s.  6d.  bound. 

VI. 

ITALY        IN        183  9. 

BY  F.  VON  RAUMER, 
Author  of  "  England  in  1835,"  "  Illustratiolte  of  History,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

VII. 

SANDRON      HALL ; 

OR,  THE  DAYS  OP  aUBEN  ANNE. 

BY   THE    HON.    GRANTLEY    BERKELEY.        3  vols. 
VIII. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  GEORGE  IV. 
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COMPLETE   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTING. 


This  day  is  published,  in  I  rcry  thick  voL  8to.  with  nearij 
SIX  HUNDRBD  BSAUTirUXiLY-BXBOUTBD  BMORAVIMOa  OM  WOOD, 

FROM  DESIGNS  BT  ALKEN,  THOS.  LANDSEBR,  AND  DICKBS, 
^3.  lOs.  b«ndsomeIy  bound  in  fimqr  cloth,  lettered,  an 

ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

OOMPBISUrO  ▲ 

HISTORY  OF  RURAL  SPORTS  IN  FORMER  AGES, 

And  Complete  Deteriplive  and  Praetieal  Treatiset  om  all  bmnches  of 

THE  FIELD   SPORTS  OF  THE  PRESENT   DAY. 

WITH  rVLL  DIBXCnONS  POB  TRB 
MANAOSMBMT  OF  BOMIB8  AMD   DOOS. 


By  DELABERE  P.  BLAINE,  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF  "OUTLINES  OF  THB  YBTBRINART  ART,»»  "CAKIKB  PATHOLOOY,"  &C.  ftC. 


"  There  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume  more  of  information  on  the  multitudinous  subjects  it 
embraces,  more  of  sound  knowletl^e,  more  of  scientific  leamin||^,  and  more  success  in  its  spfii- 
cation  and  development,  than  in  any  other  similar  publication  in  existence.  The  three  rrat 
sportinr  hesds,  of  *  fruns,  d(M^,  and  horses.'  could  not  be  treated  in  a  fuller,  more  completcv  ^ 
more  enective  manner  than  they  have  been  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  this  publication.  This  work  may  fee 
safely  pronounced  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  lan^agre— an  honour  to  the  author,  a  sofa^Mt  of  credit 
to  the  publishers,  and  an  advantage  to  the  sportwg^  commnnity.**— Obsbrvbr. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


GEOLOGICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

VOLUME  v.,  PARTIIL  was 
published  on  the  17tb  of  June. 
493  pages  4to.  27  Plates  of  Fossils,  Co* 
loured  Maps  and  Sections,  24  Woodcuts, 
and  the  following  papers: — Prestwich  on 
Coalbrook  Dale;  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins; 
Cautley  and  Falconer  on  the  Astragalus  of 
a  Fossil  Monkey ;  Darwin  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Mould ;  Owen  on  the  Tail  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  and  the  PUnotaurus  Macro- 
cfphalus;  Malcolmson  on  India;  Bell  on 
Mazunderan ;  Hamilton  on  Asia  Minor ; 
Strickland  on  Sandstone  Dykes  ;  Darwin 
on  Earthquakes ;  Sedgwick  and  Murchi- 
son  on  Devonshire ;  Stokes  on  Ortboce- 
rata ;  Sykes  on  Cutch  Fossils  ;  and  Lons- 
dale on  the  Lime-stones  of  South  Devon. 
List  of  Donations,  and  Index.  Price  to 
Fellows,^!.  16s.;  to  the  Public,  ^2.  5s. 

Sold  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society, 
Somerset  House,  The  Second  Edition 
of  Mr.  Greenoogh's  Geological  Map  of 
England  and  Wales  is  just  published,  and 
may  also  be  procured  at  the  Apartments 
of  the  Society.  Price  to  the  Fellows,  £4 ; 
.to  the  Public,  ^5. 


Just  published,  in  post  8vo.»  bound  in 
cloth,  7s. 

THE  WITCH  {La  Brvjd);  or  J 
a  Picture  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Found  among  the  Manuscripts  of  a  respec- 
table Theologian,  a  great  Friend  of  that 
Court.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  bj^ 
Markophratbs. 
J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187,  Piccadiify. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 
In  Quarto,  price  Twelve  Shillings,  with 
Fifteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  nume- 
rous Woodcuts, 

TREATISE  on  the  THEORY 
and  PRACTICE  of  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE;  being  the  Article 
*•  Ship  Building"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Seventh  Edition.  By  Avovt- 
TIN  F.  B.  Creuze,  Member  of  the  late 
School  of  Naval  Architecture ;  President 
of  the  Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society ; 
and  Editoi  of  the  Papers  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinborgh; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  Whittaker 
and  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co> 
London ;  and  John  Gumming,  Dublin. 
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JCST  PUBLISHED  BY 


;=f   INTERESTING   NEW  WORKS, 


MR.    COLBURN, 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

To  be  had  of  all  BookselUn. 


I. 

A      SUMMER     IN     BRITTANY. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS   TROLLOPE,  Esq.         Edited  by  Mrs.  TROLLOPE. 
2  vols.  8fo.  with  Illustrations,  boond. 

II. 

OLIVER      CROMWELL: 

An  Historical  Romance. 
-3  -:dited  by  HORACE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Autbor  of  "  ^rambletye  House,"  &c.    3  vols. 

III. 
TRAVELS  TO  THE 

CITY     OF     THE      CALIPHS, 

Along  the  Shores  of  the  PERSIAN  GULF  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ; 

ncluding  a  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  and  a  Tour  on  the  Island  of  Socotra. 

By  J.  R.  WELLSTED,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. ; 

Author  of  '*  Travels  in  Arabia.*'    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  24s.  bound. 

IV. 

EMILY;   OR,  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ROSENDALE. 

By  Mrs.  MABERLY.     3  vols,  with  a  Portrait  of  Emily. 
V. 

THE   DREAM;    AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 
1  vol.  with  fine  Portrait  of  the  Author,  after  a  Drawing  by  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  12s.  bd. 

VI. 

THE     BANKER.  LORD. 

A  Novel.    3  vols. 
VII. 

WOMAN     AND     HER     MASTER. 

By  LADY  MORGAN.      2  vols,  post  8vo. 
VIII. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    PRINCESS    DASCHKAW, 

LADY  OF  HONOUR  TO  THE  EMPRESS  CATHERINE  II. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 

With  numerous  Letters  of  the  Empress  and  other  Royal  and  Distinguished  Personages. 

Now  first  published  from  the  originals. 

2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  &c. 

IX. 

THE      SPORTSMAN     IN     IRELAND, 

AND  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTI 
By  a  COSMOPOLITE. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18 
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Edinburgh,  JtU^  IMO. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS 

HAVE  IN  THE  PRESS: 

I. 

To  appear  early  in  Jalj,  in  Two  Volamei,  Octavo, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POPULATION, 

AND  THKIR 

CONNECTION  WITH  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

By  Arcb  ISA  Lo  Alison,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire; 
Author  of  **  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  RoTolntion." 

**  Increue  sad  moUlpIy,  sod  replenish  the  esitb,  sod  rabdue 
**  Thoo  sbslt  do  Justice  snd  lore  mercy." 

Contents  or  Volumi  I, 

Chap.  I.  On  the  Early  Increase  of  Mankind. — II.  On  the  Fundamental  RelatioD  be- 
tween Population  and  Subsistence.— III.  On  the  Changes  in  the  Progress  of  Society 
which  limit  the  Principles  of  Increase. — IV.  On  the  Changes  in  the  Progress  of  Society 
which  limit  the  Demand  for  Labour. — V.  Modifications  arising  from  Human  Corruptiaxu 
— VI.  Principles  of  Renovation  and  Decay  in  Human  Affairs. — VII.  Action  of  Pria- 
ciple  of  Increase  in  the  East. — VIII.  Action  of  the  Principle]  of  Increase  in  Earope. — 
IX.  In  America. 

Vol.  II. 

Chap.  I.  On  the  acquisition  of  Landed  Property  by  the  Labouring  Classes. — II.  Moral 
Dangers  and  Evils  of  Great  Cities. — III.  The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  People,  and 
the  Necessity  of  an  Established  Church. — IV.  Advantages  and  Dangers  of  Secular  In- 
struction.—V.  On  a  Legal  Provision  for  the  Poor. — VI.  'ilie  Factory  System  and  Trades' 
Unions. — VII.  The  Corn  Laws. — VIII.  Colonization,  and  the  Reciprocity,  Systems. — 
IX.  The  Future  Increase  and  Prospects  of  Mankind. 

11. 

Nearly  Ready,  in  One  handsome  Volume,  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH; 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  MOST  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  SPORTS ; 
And  Notices  of  the  Hubits  of  the  different  creatures  of  Game  and  Prey  in  tbe  Moon> 
tainous  DistricU  of  Scotland ;  with  an  Essay  on  Loch-Fishing.    Illustrated  by  highly 
finished  Woodcuts.     By  John  Colquhoun. 

IH. 

In  Two  Volumes,  fcp.  8vo.  a  New  Edition  of  Lectures  on  the 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

From  the  German  of  Fredbbick  Sculeocl. 

IV. 

In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM, 

BEING  A  SYSTEMATIC  WORK  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 
On  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan.     By  Henry  Stephens,  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highlaod  and  Agri- 

culttiral  Society  of  Scotland. 
The  Drawings  and  Specifications  of  the  several  Implements  by  James  Slight,  Curator 

of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Museum. 

The  Specifications  will  be  so  particularised  as  to  enable  country  Mechanics  to  construct 

any  of  the  implements  from  the  descriptions. 
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ATIONAL  WORK  ON  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE,  &c. 


This  day  are  publiahed,  in  Atlas  Quarto,  price  One  Guinea  each, 
Pabts  1,  2,  &  3,  of 

THE   BREEDS 

or  THB 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

OF 

^teat  ISntatn, 

DESCRIBED  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW, 

IVilh   beautifully  coloured  Plates,  from  Paintings  by  Mr.  Shi  els, 
of  the  Royal  Scotch  Academy, 


Part  J.  contains  THE  OX,  No.  1, 

—  II.        „        THE  SHEEP,  No.  1. 

—  III.        „        THE  HOG,  No.  1. 


Part  IV.  (on  August  lit)  will  contain  THE  OX,  No.  2. 

—  V.  (on  October  1st)  „  THE  SHEEP,  No.  2. 

—  VI.  (on  December  1st)        „  THE  HORSE,  No.  1. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED  EVERY  TWO  MONTHS. 


**  Abounding  with  valuable  information,  and  illustrated  with  ^eat  taste  and  skill,  this  History 
of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  British  Islands  promises  to  direct  public  attention  with  new  xest 
to  one  of  the  most  important  subiects  with  which  it  can  be  occupied.  We  cannot  permit  our- 
selves for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  the  public  patronage  will  be  secured  for  a  work  so  peculiarly 
British,  and  so  well  got  up,  without  reference  to  expense,  as  to  entitle  the  publishers  to  the  best 
thanks  not  only  of  landowners  and  farmers,  but  to  those  of  the  community  at  large." 

Morning  Post. 
"  From  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  engravings  are  executed,  and  the  valuable  descrip- 
tions of  Professor  Low,  this  splendid  work  must,  we  think,  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  who  sets  a  value  upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  British  agriculture  as  a  knowledge  of  our  various  breedsof  cattle.*'— Mark  Lane  Express. 
I     "  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show,  from  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  various 
gradations  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  the  domestic  animals, 
j  and,  by  comparisons  of  treatment  and  crossing,  to  prove  how  the  greatest  advantages  may  be 
acquired."— Bell's  Life  in  London. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  in  any  way  interested  in  improving  the  breeds  ol 
cattle."~TiMR8. 

By  the  same  Author ^ 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE ; 

I  comprbhendino 
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NEW  WORKS 

raiKTKO  FOR 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  ^  LONGMANS. 


1. 
THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITirS  WORKS. 

New  Editioo,  5  vols.  8vo.  with  Portnut,  56^  cloth  lettered. 
The  PORTRAIT,  lepArately— Prints,  4to.  5t. ;  Indim  proofii,  folio,  7t.  6d. 

8. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS, 

Bishop  of  Salisbory. 

By  J.  S.  Harford  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  Portnut,  price  l6s.  cloth  lettered. 

'*  We  cordiallT  recommend  this  volume  to  poblic  tevoor,  as  containinr  encourieemCTt  asd 
informmtion  for  the  student,  entertainment  for  the  feneral  resder,  and  hoUun^  a  bright  exsasple 
I  of  pastoral  faithfulness  for  the  imitation  of  erery  shepherd  of  Christ's  llock."-Coif  sbbt.  Joutx. 

3. 

TRAVELS  IN  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA ; 

I  Indading  a  Steam  Voyage,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Enxine,  from  Vienna  to  Constantinopie. 

By  Adolphus  Slade,  Esq.  R.N. 

Aothor  or  *<  Records  of  TrareU  in  the  East,"  «  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bfalta,*' Ite.  *c 

1  vol.  8vo.  158.  cloth  lettered. 

**  One  of  the  most  deUghtfU  Tolumes  of  trayels  which  the  last  two  publishing  aeasons  bsi 
produced."— Unitko  Sbktics  Oaskttb. 

4. 

NICHOLSON'S  CAMBRIAN  TRAVELLERS  GUIDE 

IN  EVERY  DIRECTION  J 

Containing  Remarks  made  during  many  Eicursions  in  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  his  Son, 

The  Rev.  £.  Nicholson,  Incumbent  of  Minsterley,  Salop. 

1  thick  voL  Svo.  20s. 

'*  The  oompletest  account  of  the  scenery,  natural  productions,  anti<iuitieB,  and  topography  of 
Wales,  that  has  been  published."— SricTAToa,  Biay  10, 1840. 

6. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS  j 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habiu  and  Transformations  of  the  different  FamiHei ; 
a  Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more  remarkable  Foreign  Genera. 

By  J.  0.  Westwood,  Sec.  Ent  Soc  Lond.  F.L.S.  &c. 

2  vols.  Svo.  illustrated  with  above  150  Woodcuts,  comprising  about  Two  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  distinct  Figures,  «£2.  7s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  A  csreAil  and  Judicious  digest  of  rare  and  extensive  leaminr,  of  elaborate  and  deep  resesrch. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  interesting  pages,  and  compare  toe  text  with  the  numerous  cats* 
executed  ftom  the  author's  own  drawings,  without  feeling  a  profound  respect  Ibr  the  invincible 
industry  which  has  collected  so  immense  a  mass  of  information."— Entomoixmical  Maoasikb. 
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Longmany  Orme^  ^  Co.*$  New  fTofit^-coDtiDaed. 


6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA, 

OR  BEETLES  ; 

Containing  •  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to  inhahit 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.:  with  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera. 

By  J.  F.  Stbphbns  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Author  of  "lUnstrttions  of  British  Bntomolofj.** 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  14s.  cloth  lettered. 

7. 
DR.  TURTON's  manual  OP  THE 

LAND  AND  FRESH-WATER  SHELLS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considenble  Additions,  hy 

John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  of  the  British  Moseom. 

1  vol.  pose  8vo.  with  Woodcau  tnd  Twelve  coloored  Plates,  15s.  doth  lettered. 

I     "  The  work,  in  its  present  improved  form,  nndonhtedly  contains  the  most  complele  view  of  the 
,  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.*'— London  a,no  Wkstminstir  Rstiiw. 

I  ^' 

THE    BOOK   OF  ARCHERY. 

By  G.  A.  Hansard,  Esq.  Gwent  Bowman. 

1  vol.  mffdJQiP  8vo.  embellbhed  with  15  highly- finbhed  line-Eogravings,  and  upwards 

of  70  other  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  Histoiy  and  Use  of 

The  BOW,  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 

Sis.  6d.  fianoy  cloth  lettered ;  with  India  proof  plates,  j£5.  Ss.  bound  in  morocca 

*<Tbe  pictorial  embellishments  are  tome  of  the  most  beantilU  we  have  lately  seen,  and  remind 
us  of  those  which  adorned  the  Annuals  when  they  were  in  their  palmy  days.**— Aar  Union. 
**  An  interesting  work«  deverij  written,  and  el^antly  illustimted.*'— Spoutino  Maoazini. 

9. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES, 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Hbtory  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries. 

By  Thomas  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

t  vols.  8vo.  j£U  16s.  cloth  lettered. 

A  coirmn7ATiON  of  thb  abotb,  bxino 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  PRICES  AND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  aRCULATION 

in  1838  and  1859 :  with  Remarks  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  some 

Proposed  Alteratioiis  in  our  Banking  System.    8vOb  12s. 

10. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

By  William  Savage, 

Author  of  a  ^Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  Black  and  Coknmd." 

No.  3,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

I  «  Contsins  a  vast  store  of  infbrmstion;  and  we  doubt  not,  as  the  work  progresses,  it  win  be 
found  of  the  lanrest  uaeftilness,  not  only  to  tvpographers,  but  to  aO  connected  with  the  production 
of  booki,  Irom  the  author  down  to  the  humblest  reading-boy ;  while,  as  a  work  of  genoil  infor- 
mitioD,  it!  pages  will  be  found  crowded  with  ufefhlmaterialnot  easily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.*' 

Mrtropolitah  Maoazinb. 

I  -i 
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ALISON'S  EUROPE. 


This  day  is  pablished, 
VOLUME    EIGHTH, 

OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE ; 

FROM  THE  COMMEXCKMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.E.  Advocate. 
contents: 
Domestic  Transactions  of  Great  Britain  from  J810  to  1812,  and  Characters  of  Georg« 
the  Third,  George  the  Fourth,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.     Sketch  of  the  English,  German,  and  French  Literature,  daring 
the  age  of  the  French  Revolution.     Debates  on  the  Regency  Question — the  Orders  in 
Council — the  Bullion  Report — and  the  Continuance  of  the  Spanish  War,  in  the  British 
Parliament.     Formation  of  the  Spanish  Constitntion  of  1812,  and  Victories  of  Sachet  in 
the  East  of  Spain.     Battle  of  Alhuera,  and  Wellington's  Operations  on  the  Portuguese 
Frontier  in  1811.     Wellington's  Compaign  of  Badajoz  and  Salamanca.     War  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks  from  1808  to  1812.    Accession  of  Bemadotte  to  the  Swedish 
Throne,  and  causes  which  led  to  the  Russian  War  of  1812.     Advance  of  Napoleoo  into 
Russia— Battle  of  Borodino,  and  Burning  of  Moscow.    The  Moscow  Retreat. 


VOLUME    NINTH 

WILL  BE  PUBUSHED  IN  NOVEMBER. 

This  volume  completes  the  Work,  bringing  down  the  History  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ; 
and  also  containing  a  Copious  Indei  to  the  whole. 

A  THIRD  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VOLUMES. 
Price  XL  10s. 

A  THIRD  EDITION  OF  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES. 
Price  £1.  10s. 

The  FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH  VOLUMES  MAY  BE  HAD 
SEPARATELY.  Price  los.  each. 


"  We  acknowledge  with  pleanure  the  force  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  AIUod'h  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lutlon.  It  Is  by  tur  the  ablest  historical  performance  o(  the  last  cebtorv,  exhthiting  remurkable 
diligence,  without  uny  lo9s  of  •<plrit.  and  doing  impartial  Justice,  on  higher  principles  thdu  have 
yet  been  announced  in  history."--/'ortff^»  Quarterly  Review.  No.  8«,  p.  81*4. 

**  From  Robert«on*s  Charles  V.  the  historical  student  cannot  do  better  than  proceed  to  Mr. 
Alfaoo's  admirable  History  of  £urope  during  the  French  Revolution,  from  1789  to  1815.  ThU  srork 
will  richly  repay  a  perusal.  To  the  most  exemplary  accuracy  and  iropHrtiality  in  stating  fucts  and 
arguments,  the  author  adds  a  chaste  philosophic  eloquence,  which  is  cqyaily  faaciiMtiiic  and 
instructive.— ITorren'*  Legal  StudieB,  p.  139. 

'*  These  volumes  narrate  the  events  with  an  animation  perfectly  consistent  with  aimplicity. 
Come  what  will,  Mr.  Alison  has  reared  a  noble  beacon.  Faithful  and  forcible,  it  shows  us  the  evils 
of  weaic  submission  in  the  gof  emment,  and  of  arrogant  demand  in  the  people.  To  all  he  gives  the 
miKhty  moral  of  a  Revolution.  That  hia  history  ia  told  with  ease  and  eloquence,  b  its  hambleat 
praise."— ^tec/wooir*  Magaxine. 

"  The  progress  of  this  worlc  confirms  the  opinion  we  originally  expreMed  of  it.  Even  to  tboae 
who  object  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Alison's  views,  it  will  still  be  indisputable,  as  the  fullest,  and  in 
many  Important  particulars,  the  beat  History  of  the  French  Revolution  In  oar  language.** — AUm*. 

**  Mr.  Ali8on*s  History  is  indispensable  to  all  those  who  are  forming  collections  on  the  subject. 
It  Is  the  completion  of  them  alL**— Pr^oce  to  French  Translation  qfM.  PaqmU, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH ;  THOMAS  CADELL, 
LONDON ;  AND  J.  GUMMING,  DUBUN. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  IMARCET'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

1. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
7th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  ?».  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
"  Pray,  have  you  seen  a  little  book,  called  *  ConTersations  on  Political  Economy  7*  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  judicious  and  well-executed  attempt  to  present  the  leadings  principles  of  that  science  in 
a  very  clear  and  familiar  form.  Perhaps  (though  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  women)  you 
would  not  think  it  an  unfit  work  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  imder-graduates  at  some  period 
of  their  stay  in  the  University.  If  it  were  pretty  generally  in  use,  it  would  have  the  advantage, 
without  taking  up  much  of  that  time  which  cannot  be  conveniently  spured  from  other  things,  of 
directini^  the  minds  of  young  people  towards  a  most  important  branch  of  science,  and  of  early 
eradicating  from  their  minds  those  gross  errors  which  are  still  so  prevalent."— ExxaACT  from  a 
Lbttbr  addrbssbd  bt  tub  late  Eabl  or  Dudlby  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

2. 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 

Sd  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  price  9s.  cloth  lettered. 

3. 

LAND  AND  WATER. 

2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Mop  of  the  Altitudes  of 
Mountains,  58.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
'  4. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  Young  Pupils.    9th  Edit,  corrected,  23  Plates,  fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  13th  Edit,  enlarged  and  corrected,  ^  vols.  12mo.  with  18  Plates,  14s.  bds. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MARCET'S  WORKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

1. 
THE  SEASONS:  Stories  for  Children. 

2d  Edition,  4  vols.  ^s.  each,  half-bound. 

Vol.  1.— Winter.          Vol.  2.— Spiinfr^  Vol.  3— Siunmer.  Vol.  4.— Antumn. 

The  Fall  of  Snow.           Animals  &Ve^etables.  The  First  Day  in  the  The  Harvest. 

Tbe  Snowball.                  Buds  of  Trees.  Country.  The  Windmill. 

The  Sun.                          Wateringr  Plants.  The  Bird's  Nest.  The  Steamboat. 

Sliding  on  the  Ice.          The  Mouse.  Willy's  Garden.  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

The  Thaw.                       Trees  com  inffintoLeaf.  Haymaking.  Pancing  Shadows. 

The  Chimneysweeper.     Length  of  Days.  The  Haymaking  Fete.  Cabinet  of  Minerals. 

&c.                                 &c.  &c.                              &c.  &c. 
2. 

MARY'S    GRAMMAR, 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Children. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  3s.  6d.  half.bound. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. — "  I  have  so  often  pitied  children  who  have  been 
studying  a  grammar  which  they  did  not  understand,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  do  them  a  better 
service  man  endeavour  to  render  so  abstruse  a  subject  easy  and  familiar.'' 

3. 

WILLY'S  HOLIDAYS; 

Or,  Conversations  on  different  kinds  of  Governments. 
2s.  half-bound. 


How  WlUy  gets  into  Debt. 

How  the  Ring  has  an  Allowance  like  a 

Schoolboy. 
Howthe  King  gets  into  Debt  like  a  Schoolboy. 


Difference   between    making  Laws  and 

making  People  obey  them. 
On  Despotic  Sovereigns. 
On  Republics.  &c.  &c. 


4. 

WILLY'S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Second  Edition,  3s.  half-bound. 

Explaining  the  manner  of  Building  a  House,  Mechanics,  Building,  Planting, 

Glass-making,  &c. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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TAYLOR'S  SCIENTIFIC  ME- 
MOIRS:  Part  VII.  U  jail  pab- 
lished,  oontaining 
Gaais — ^TerrMtiial  Magnetitm. 
EDcke— Method  of  Least  Sqaaref. 
Heinrich  Rote — iEtherifieatioo. 
Befsel — Elliptic  Spheroid  of  ReTolation, 

representiog  Meaanred  Area  of  the  Me- 

ridian. 
Ohm — Mathemetical  Invettigatioii  of  the 

Galvanic  Circait* 

With  Eight  Plates,  illustrative  of  the 
Theories  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  of 
the  Galvanio  Circuit. 

R.  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Coon, 
Fleet  Street. 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

OUTLINES  of  CHINA;  pre- 
senting  a  Popular  View  of  its  His. 
tory,  Arts,  Productions,  and  Social  Cha- 
racteristics—of the  British  Relations  with 
China,  and  the  Opium  Trade — and  the 
Origin  and  Causes  of  the  War.  By 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  Russia,"  •«  The  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
dec.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Atlas*'  Weekly 
Newspaper. 

T.  H.  Brown,  6,  Southampton  St.  Strand. 


Now  ready,  folio.  Ten  Plates,  JOs. 

A  SERIES  of  TEN  VIEWS, 
&c.  of  the  LANDSUP  cm  the 
EAST  COAST  of  DEVON,  between 
Azmouth  and  Lyme  Regis.  From  Draw. 
ings  by  W.  Dawson,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Exeter;  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Conybeare,  and  Mrs.  Buckland;  with  a 
GEOLOGICAL  MEMOIR,  and  Sections 
descriptive  of  these  and  similar  Pheno- 
mena, by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Contbbabe. 
The  whole  revised  by  Professor  Bvcklano. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

By  Wash  BOURNS,  Salisbury  Square. 

This  day,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 

the  ISth  Edition  of 

CLARK'S  INTRODUCTION 
to  HERALDRY «  with  upwards 
of  1000  Engravings  as  Examples,  including 
the  Arms  of  numerous  Families.  Small 
8vo.  emblematically  gilt,  with  illuminated 
Title,  price  9s. ;  or  with  coloured  Plates, 
Sis. ;  and  on  paper  for  learners  to  colour, 
12s. 

"  Not  know  the  figures  of  Heraldry  i    Of  what 
could  your  father  be  thinking?" — Rob  Rot. 

*^*  Also  the  New  Edition  of  the  Book 
of  Fa  M iLY  CaESTS  and  Mottos,  2  vols.  25s. 


Impariani  itiqmry  regarding  the  iwjffiyncs  «f 
the  Hemvettly  BoSet  4m  the  Atmeaphere  k 
the  Earth. 

Just  pubhshed,  price  Is.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  on  PHYSICAL 
ASTRONOMY.  By  FaaNcKs  B. 
Burton,  Authoress  of  <*  Astzoooinv  Fami- 
liarised." 

*«*  The  shove  work  is  calcaUted  te 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  Planetary  In. 
fluence,  so  much  agitated  at  the  pfeaem 
time. 

Smith,  Eider,  and  Co.  65,  Camliin. 
This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  I5e.  cloth, 

THE  PARADISO  of  DANTR 
Translated  by  IcnABOD  Charus 
WaioHT,  M.A. 

London  :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 
Nottingham:  W.  Dearden. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Aatbor, 
THE  INFERNO,  and  PURGA- 
TORIO,  price  15s.  each. 


In  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  bd.  with  2«0  Dia- 
grams, engraved  for  the  work, 

EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS  of 
PLANE  GEOMETRY  5  with 
EXPLANATORY  APPENDIX,  and 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PROPOSITIONS 
for  Eierdse.  Adapted  for  the  ose  of 
Schools,  or  for  Self-mstruction.  By  W. 
D.  CooLET,  A.B.  Author  of  the  "  Htstoir 
of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery .'> 

**Tbt8  is  the  best  ediUon  of  the  Elements 
which  has  yet  appeared"— ^M«uei«»—«*  which, 
for  brevity,  clearness,  and  discerniog  attentloo 
to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  be  eaailv  Aur. 
paaBed."-i>i«d/iii  UnivereUg  Mag, 

COOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL 
PROPOSITIONS  DEMON. 
STRATED ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Eoclid : 
being  a  KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended 
to  the  »*  Elements,"  for  the  use  of  Teachers 
and  Private  Students.  Upwards  of  120 
Propositions,  deduced  from  the  First  Six 
Books  of  Euclid,  are  illustrated  in  it  by 
new  Diagrams.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
5s.  6d. 

"  Will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  an 
aid  to  teachers  of  the  Mathematics.'*— iVev 
MontklpMag, 

COOLEY'S  FIGURES  of 
EUCLID ;  being  the  Diagrams 
illustrating  the  "Elements/'  with  the 
Enunciations,  printed  separately  for  Use 
in  the  Class-room,  Is.  6d. 

Whitiaker  &  Co.  A ve-Maria  Lane,  London.  ' 
*••  Orders  received  by  sll  Booksellere. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MAUNDERS  TREASURIES. 

PBINTEO   TOR 

LONGMAN,  ORME.  BROWN.  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


1. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  LIBRARY 
of  REFERENCE. 

In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  being  a  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  containing 
many  significant  and  osefal  Words  in  Science  and  Art»  selected  from  Modem  Authors 
of  repute,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Lexicographical  Work.  Preceded 
by  a  Compendious  English  Grammar;  with  Verbal  Distinctions, classed  and  illustrated; 
ProTerbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  translated,  &c. 

Part  II.  comprising  a  New  and  Universal  Gazetteer ;  derived  from  the  latest  Au- 
thorities, with  Population  and  other  Tables ;  a  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary ; 
Scripture  Proper  Names  accented;  a  Chronological  Analysis  of  General  History  ; 
a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  whole  surrounded  by  Moral  Maxims 
and  ProTerbial  Aphorisms,  the  Experience  of  the  Past,  and  a  Guide  for  the  Future. 
New  Edition,  fcp.  8to.  Ss.  6d.  cloth ;  10s.  6d.  roan  gilt. 

«  These  two  parts  of  a  work,  which  well  sustains  its  ambitious  name  of  Tretmtiy  of  Knowledge, 
are  contained  in  one  volume,  printed  throughout  in  double  columns;  and  if  ever  the  praise  of 
multum  in  parvo  was  fUlly  accomplished,  it  certainly  has  been  earned  by  this  undertaking.  The 
book  is  really  a  curiosity ;  —  an  excellent  English  and  a  sufficient  classical  dictionary,  a  clever 
grammar,  a  capital  g^azetteer,  a  judicious  historical  chronology,  a  remarkable  collection  of  wise- 
saws,  interest-tables,  weizbts  and  measures,  an  explanation  of  law  terms,  and.  we  believe,  fifty 
other  storey  of  most  usenil  reference,  are  all  compressed  into  a  neat  and  portable  duodecimo  1 1 

The  novelty  of  surrounding  the  pa^^es  with  proverbs,  maxims,  &c.,  gives  the  book  a  unique 

appearance,  and  will  help  to  distinguish  it  from  all  similar  works,  as  much  as  its  own  merits,— 
merits  only  to  be  appreciated  by  consulting  it,  and  finding  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  infor- 
mation to  be  sought  which  it  does  not  yield  in  a  correct,  careAil,  and  intelligent  manner.  In  a 
word,  we  have  pleasure  in  rewarding  (as  for  as  our  voice  can  zo)  the  labour  and  ability  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Maunder  on  this  work,  by  truly  stating  that  it  is  an  admirable  Library  of  Reference,  and 
*  the  cheapest  and  best*  we  have  seen."— LiTKUAay  Gazbttb. 

**  We  have  here,  in  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  the  traveller's  portmanteau,  the  most  com- 
plete and  generally  useful  publication  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice.  The  labour  of 
compilation,  moreover,  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  great  painstaldng,  and 
a  most  praiseworthy  ambition  to  produce  a  respectable,  accurate,  and  perfect  work." 

Athbnaum. 

2. 
THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY ; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  or  Brief  Notices  of  the  Lives  of  above  12,000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  History  to  the  present 
Time ;  forming  a  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  The  whole 
surrounded  with  Precepts  and  Maxims,  original  and  selected.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth  ;  10s.  6d.  roan  gilt. 

"  We  had  occasion  some  time  since,  most  conscientiously,  to  praise  a  work  called  *  Maun- 
der's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,'  which  appeared  to  us  to  combine,  in  a  small  compass,  the 
most  extensive  compendium  of  information  we  had  ever  seen.  It  wanted  only  a  *  Universal 
Biography.'  In  a  volume  of  equal  size,  Mr.  Maunder  has  just  published  a  work  under  this 
title,  and,  after  a  careAil  examination  of  the  most  recently  added  lives,  we  can  only  add  to  our 
commendations  of  the  former  work,  an  expression  of  our  feeling,  that  what  we  now  have  before 
us  is  equally  deserving  of  praise."— John  Bull. 

"  The  *  Biofnaphical  Treasury,'  by  Samuel  Maunder,  is  an  extraordinary  book,  whether  we 
look  at  the  labour  necessary  to  its  production,  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  or  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold.  How  many  thousand  lives  are  embraced  in  this  thick  volume,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  should  guess  that  the  medium  number  is  hard  upon  ten  thousand.  The  lives  we 
have  looked  at  are  well  done,  explicit,  and  informing."— Spbcttato a. 

3. 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY. 

A  New  a^d  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Belles- Lettres ;  embracing  every  subject  of  in- 
terest alluded  to  by  Ancient  Authors ;  together  with  the  Discoveries  and  Inventions  of 
Modem  Times.  The  whole  treated  in  a  Familiar  Style ;  and  every  Page  of  the  work 
surrounded  by  Facts,  Maxims,  or  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Fact.  Fcp.  8vo. — In  thepreu. 
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WORKS 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  G.  F.  &  J.  RIVINGTON,  LONDON. 


In  8vo.  price  129.,  boards, 

PROP^DIA  PROPHETICA. 
A  VIEW  of  the  USE  and  DESIGN 
f  the  OLD  TESTAMENT:  followed  by 
Vo  Dissertationft.  I.  On  the  Causes  of 
be  Rapid  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
mong  the  Heathens.  II.  On  the  Cre- 
ibility  of  the  Facts  related  in  the  New 
estament.  By  Wm.  Rowk  Lyall,  M.A. 
LTchdeacon  of  Colchester;  Co-Dean  of 
locking ;  and  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. , 

2. 
In  small  8vo.  price  68  boards, 
The  APOSTOLICAL  JURIS- 
)ICTION  and  SUCCEj^SION  of  the 
PISCOPACY  in  the  British  Churches 
INDICATED  against  the  Objections  of 
)r.  Wiseman  in  the  Dublin  Review.  By 
le  Rev.  W^M.  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Wor- 
?ster  College,  Oxford. 

3. 
In  small  8vo.  price  7a.  boards. 
The  CHURCH  of  the  FATHERS. 
Reprinted  from  the  BritisJi  Magazitie,  with 
iditions.)  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
EWMAN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the 
irgin's,  Oxford;  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

4. 
I  small  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds.  the  2d.  Edit,  of 
ECCLESIASTES  ANGLICA- 
US;  beinga  TREATISE  on  PREACH- 
NfG,  as  adapted  to  a  Church  of  En^'land 
ongregation :  contained  in  a  Series  of 
Piters  to  a  Young  Clergyman.  By  the 
ev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.,  late  Student  of 
hrist  Church. 

5. 
In  12mo.,  price  99.  bonrds, 
A  DIGEST  OF  HOOKER'S 
REATI^E  on  the  LAWS  of  ECCLE- 
ASTICAL  POLITY.  Pv  the  Upv.  J. 
.  Smith,  D.D.  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
idge ;  Rector  of  Sotby  and  IMartin ; 
ead  Master  of  Hornrastle  Grnmmnr 
hool;  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
Literature. 

6. 
In  12mo.  price  78.  6d.  boards, 
SERMONS  ON  PRACTICAL 
JBJECTS,  chiefly  preached  in  the  Ca- 
edral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly 
lied  Christ  Church,  Dublin'.  By  the  Rev. 
Ci  ARKE  Crosthwaite,  A.M.,  of  Trinity 
allege,  Dublin;  Derm's  Vicar  in  Christ 
jurch  Cathedral ;  Examining  Chaplain 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare. 


8. 

In  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  boiirds,  the  Fouitb 

Edition,  of 

A  PARAPHRASTIC  TRAXSLA- 
TION  of  the  APOSTOLICAL  EPIS- 
TLES. With  Notes.  By  Philip  Nicnot^j 
Shuttliworth,  D.D.  Warden  of  Ke^ 
College,  Oxford:  and  Rector  of  FoxJer. 
Wilts.  ^ 

7. 
In  12mo.  price  48.  6d.  cloth  and  lettered. 
the  Second  Edition,  of 
The  GOSPELS  of  ST.  MATTHEW 
and  ST.  MARK  paraphrased  and  pat  int'> 
Question  and  Answer;  on  a  new  Plan, 
intended  for  the  Use  of  Parencs  and 
Teachers.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Rogerson  Cotter,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Innisshannon,  and  formerh 
Chaplain  to  the  Female  Orphan  Uoos« 
Dublin. 

9. 
In  8vo.  price  148.  boards, 
DISCOURSES  on  the  PROPHE- 
CIES relatingtoANTICHRISr,pr*:  ached 
before  the  University  of  Dublin,  at  the 
Donellan  Lecture.  By  .Tames  Henthoux 
Todd,  B.D.  M.R.I.A,  Fellow  of  Trinirv 
('Ollege,  ad  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin. 

10. 
In  l2mo.  price  78.  boards,  the  Second 
Edition, 

CHRISTIANWATCHFULXESS 

in  the  PROSPECT  of  SICKNE><' 
MOURMAG,  and  DEATH.  By  ib^ 
Uev.  John  James,  D.D.  Prebendary  of 
Peterborough;  and  Vicar  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  Parish,  inthat  City  ;  and  Author 
of  "  Comment  on  the  Collects." 

n. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  £l.  48.  in  hoards, 
the  Second  Part  of 
The  REMAINS  of  tb.«  Rev.  R.  H. 
Fhol  DE :  containing  Essays  on  Theological 
Subjects,  and  History   of  the  Contest    of 
Archbishop  Becketand  Henr>  the  Second. 

12. 
In  l2mo.  price  6s.  bds.,  a  New  Edition  of 

MEMORIALS  of  a  DEPARTED 

FRIEND. 

"  She  being  dead,  yet  speakeih.** 

HEB.ix.  4. 


.<^ 
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Messrs.  Rivingtons  List — continued. 


13. 
In  12ino.  price  68.  in  cloth,  and  lettered. 

The  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S 
SUNDAY  EVENING;  or,  ConTeniations 
on  Scripture  History.  Third  Series:  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Mrs.  PARny, 
Author  of  **The  Infant  Christian's  First 
Cathechism.'* 

•^*  Lately  published,  the  First  .Series, 
on  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Third  Edi- 
tion,  8s.  6d. 

Al90,  the  Second  Series :  on  the  FOUR 
GOSPELS.    9a.  6d. 

14. 

In  a  pocket  Tolume,  price  48.  in  cloth,  and 

lettered, 

The  CURATE'S  MANUAL,  with 

Reference  to  the  Sick  and  Dying:  from 
the  Latin  of  the  Rev.  John  Stearns, 
Vicar  of  Trim,  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, With  Additions,  original  and  se- 
lected, by  the  Rev.  Kirby  Trimmer,  A.B. 
Curate  of  Stanhoe,  Norfolk;  formerly  of 
I  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford;  and  Author  of 
*'  Conversations  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles." 


15. 
In  8vo.  price  6s.  6d.  boards, 
A  DISSERTATION  on  the  DIS- 
COURSE delivered  by  OUR  BLESSED 
SAV^IOUR,  in  Answer  to  the  Questions 
of  His  Apostles,  touching  the  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  End  of  the  World. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stoxard,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Aldingham,  Lancashire. 

16. 
In  13mo.  price  7b.  in  boards,  the  Fifth 
Edition,  with  woodcuts,  of 
PORTRAIT  of  an  ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Gresley,  M.A.  Author  of  **  Ecclefliastes 
Anglicanos  ;  a  Treatise  on  Preaching.'* 

17. 

In  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  boards,  the  Second 

Edition  of 

The  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM.  An 

Appeal  to  English  Churchmen.  By  Henry 
William  Wilberforce,  M.A.  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Bransgore,  Hants. 

*^*  To  this  Essay  the  Prize  of  Two 
Hundred  Guineas,  offered  by  the  Christian 
Influence  Society t  has  been  adjudged,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
Scholefield. 


Now  ready,  the  concluding,  and  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Third  Volume,  of 

COL.   NAPIER'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA 

AND  THE 

SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

With  Plans. 

The  Six  Volumes  sold  separately,  price  SOs.  each. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  29,  New  Bond  Street,  London ;    Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 


Now  Ready. 
Dedicated f  by  permission ,  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

SECOND  SERIES 

OF    THE 

MANSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-six  Existing  Views,  depicting  the  most  Characteristic  Features  ol 
the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Tudor  Age,  and  also  illustrating  the  Costumes,  Habits, 
and  Recreations  of  our  Ancestors. 

Drawn  on  Stone,  in  the  Tinted  st5le,  with  raised  lights,  from  his  own  Original  Sketches 
(made  expressly  for  this  Work), 

By    JOSEPH    NASH. 

Printed,  uniformly  with  the  First  Series,  by  C.  HULLMANDEL. 

Imperial  Folio.  Tinted,  t.  «.  with  the  whites  printed  £4     4    ( 

Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  imitation  of  the  Original  Drawings,  in  a  Portfolio...    10  10     ( 
London:  published  by  Thomas  M'Lean,  26,  Haymarket. 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHBD  BT 

WILLIAM  CURRY,  JUN.  AND  COMPANY, 

DUBUN. 
Sold  hy  all  BookselUri  in  ike  United  Kingdom. 


CHARLES  OMALLEY,  the 
Irifth  DiRgooo.  Edited  by  Habbt 
LoRBiQUKB,  Bod  illastTBted  by  Phiz. 
No*.  I.  II.  in.  rad  IV.  Is.  BBch.— To  bt 
eontimud  MomtUy, 

II. 
CONFESSIONS  of  HARRY 
LORREQUER.     Witb  tl  lUostrBtioot 
by  Pbis.    8vo.  ISs.  clotb  lettered. 

III. 
EDWARD    LASCELLES  ;    or, 

Seeoes  in  tbe  life  of  &  MidtbipmBii. 
t  Tols.  ISmo.  witb  Illaftratioos  by  G. 
Cniilubank,  Its.  clotb  leUered. 

IV. 

NARRATIVE  of  b  VOYAGE  to 
MADEIRA,  TENERIFFE,  end  along  tbe 
SHORES  of  tbe  MEDITERRANEAN. 
hy  W.  R.  WiLns,  Sai^eon.  2  vols.  8vo. 
witb  30  IlluitTBlions,  289.  clotb  lettered. 

V. 

TALES  of  IRELAND.     Bj  W. 

Carleton.  Small  8vo.  witb  Illastrationi 
by  Brooke,  7t.  6d.  clotb  lettered. 

VI. 

FATHER  BUTLER— THE 
LOUGH  DERO  PILGRIM  :  Irisb 
Sketches.  By  W.  Carlbton.  Second 
Edition,  imnll  8vo.  3t.  6d.  clotb  lettered. 

VII. 

FARDOROUGHA  the  MISER; 

or,  tbe  Convicts  of  Lisnamona.  By  W. 
Carleton.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  clotb. 

VIII. 

SKETCHES      in      IRELAND, 

descriptive  of  interesting  Districts  in 
Donegal,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  Second  Edit, 
small  Svo.  6s.  clotb. 

IX. 

TOUR  in  CONNAUGHT;  com- 
prising  Sketches  of  Clonmacnoise,  Joyce 
Country,  and  Acbill.  Small  8vo.  witb 
Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  clotb. 


X. 

GUIDE  THROUGH  IRELAND. 
By  Jamis  Frasbb.  Small  8vo.  witb  Maps 
and  otber  IllattrBlioos,  ISt.  bound. 


PICTURE  of  DUBLIN.  With 
a  large  Plan  and  15  Views,  7i.6d.  boand. 

Also, 

GUIDES  to  WICKLOW,  KIL- 
LARNEY,  and  GIANTS  CAUSEWAY. 
5s.  each,  witb  Maps  and  Plates. 

XII. 

SONGS  of  the  SEASONS.  In  m 
beaatiful  pocket  volume,  2s.  clotb  ;  ts.  6d. 
silk. 

XIII. 

NATIONAL  LYRICSand  SONGS 
for  MUSIC.  By  Mrs.  Hemaws.  In  a 
beantifnl  pocket  volome,  4s.  6d.  silk  ; 
morocco,  5s.  6d. 

XIV. 

HYMNS  for  CHILDHOOD.  Bj 
Mrs.  HiMAits.  In  a  beaotifal  pocket 
volume.  Is.  6d.  olotb  lettered. 

XV. 

A    HISTORY    of   IRELAND, 

from  tbe  Relief  of  Londonderry  in  1689, 
to  tbe  Surrender  of  Limerick  in  169 1 .  By 
tbe  Rev.  Jobh  Gbaham,  AJtf.  Itmo. 
witb  Portrait  of  Scbomberg,  68.  clotb.         i 

XVI. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  of  PRACTI- 
CAL HUSBANDRY  and  RURAL  AF. 
FAIRS  in  GENERAL.  By  Mabtin 
DoYLi.  8vo.  witb  numerous  lllustratioos, 
12s.  clotb. 

XVII. 

FLORA  HIBERNICA.  Bj 
James  Townsbttd  Mackat,  M.RJJL  Ace. 
&c.    8vo.  16s.  clotb. 
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Jatt  published,  price  ONE  SHILLING, 

BKSPBCTPULLY  DBDICATBD  TO  ALL 

Heads  of  Families  and  Benevolent  Societies, 

THE   SERVANT  CIRL    IN    LONDON; 

SHOWIlfO 

The  Dangers  to  which  yoang  Country  Girls  are  exposed  on  their  arrival  in  Town,  with 
Adrice  to  them»  to  their  Parents,  to  their  Masters,  and  to  their  Mistresses. 


LONDON  :    R.  HASTINGS,  13,  CAREY  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN. 

MSS.  OF  WICLIF'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

T\yTR.  BAGSTER,  in  preparing  for  the  press  (as  part  of  the  ENGLISH 
ItX  HEXAPLA.)  Wiclift  Translation  of  the  Now  Trstament,  is  arnicas  to  ascertain 
whether  any  existiog  MSS.  of  that  Version  contain  the^'rst  four  vertet  of  tht  Goipel  by 
St.  Luke. 

These  are  not  found  in  the  twentj-one  MSS.  which  have  been  collated  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Mr.  Bagster  will  feel  himself  much  indebted  to  any  gentleman  who  may  either 
possess  or  hare  access  to  MSS.  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  and  will  kindly 
communicate  the  result  of  an  inTcstigation. 

Prospectuses,  with  a  specimen  of  <*  The  English  Hozapla,'*are  ready  for  delivery,  and 
will  be  forwarded  by  post,  if  requested,  free  of  eipense. 

London^  15,  PatemotUr  Row, 


Just  pnblished,  NEW  EDITION,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  1  vol.  12mo.  7s.  doth, 

THE  LINGUIST:  aCompleteCourseof  Instructions  in  the  GERMAN 
LANGUAGE;  in  which  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  peculiarities  in 
Grammatical  Forms  and  Construction.  Exemplified  by  selections  from  the  best  Authors. 
By  D.  BoiLSAU,  Audior  of  '*  The  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Language,"  **  Key 
to  the  German  Language  and  Conversation,'*  &c.  &c. 

'*  This  excellent  work  conveys  instruction  of  the  best  and  clearest  description  to  the 
learner." — Literary  Gazetti. 

**  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  the  German  language  with  a  small  expenditure  of  time 
I  and  thought,  and  in  a  pleasant,  attractive  way,  should  furnish  themselves  with  a  copy  of 
the  Linguist.** — St.  James's  Chronicle. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 


TOCQUEVILLE. 

La  2^6  partie  de 

LA    D^MOCRATIE    EN    AM^RIQUE. 

2  TOlll.  ISlDO.  78. 

Tbe  Itt  and  2Dd  Farts  are  now  complete.    4  rob.  8ro.  30a. ;  or  S  rola.  18mo.  I7s.  6d. 

CUIZOT. 

CIVILISATION  EN  FRANCE  ET  EN  EUROPE. 

1  Tol.  8vo.  I6a. ;  or  7  vols.  18mo.  2l8. 

M  I  C  H  A  U  D. 

BIOGRAPHIE   UNIVERSELLE. 

52  vols.  8vo.  £11. 
W.  JEFFS,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Boriington  Arcade,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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Preparing  for  immediate  publication, 
THE 

OF 

THOMAS    MOORE, 

COLLECTED  BY  HIMSELF. 

IN  M ONTHXiT  VOLUMBS. 


A  COMPLETE  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetry  has  long 
been  called  for  by  the  public,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  various  impediments 
to  its  publication  have  been  overcome. 

The  present  Edition,  which  is  entirely  arranged  and  revised  by  Mr.  Moore, 
will  be  comprised  in  Ten  Monthly  Volumes,  each  containing  two  Plates, 
price  5s.  each. 

A  Portrait  of  Mr.  Moore,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
will  be  given  in  the  first  Volume :  the  other  Illustrations  will  be  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  from  Paintings  by  George  Jones,  Esq.  R.A.,  and  Daniel  M'Clise, 
Esq.  R.A.     New  Prefaces  will  be  prefixed  to  each  Volume. 

*«*  A  Prospectus  qf  the  Worh,with  Specimen qf  the Plates.wiUshorthf  be  issued^ 
to  be  obtained  qfaU  Booksellers  ifi  Toum  and  Country. 

LONDON:    LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


MR.  HAWKINS'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  GREAT 
SEA.DRAOONS.  Imperial  folio, 
with  30  Plates,  copied  from  Skeletons  in 
the  Author's  Collections  of  Fossil  Saurian 
Remains,  deposited  (the  first  Collection 
in  1854,  and  the  next  in  1839)  in  the  Bri- 
tish Muieam.  Price  j£l.  lOs. 
Wm.  Pickering,  Publisher,  Chancery  Lane. 

SeTcnth  and  New  Edition,  just  published, 

ARCHBISHOP  WAKES 
GENUINE  EPISTLES  of  the 
APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS— St.  Cle- 
ment,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Barnabas,  &c.; 
with  an  account  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp.  ^ine,  together 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  complete  collection  of  the  most 
primitiTe  Christianity  for  about  150  years 
arter  Christ.  One  handsome  volume.  8vo., 
cloth,  lettered,  7s.  Uniform  with  Arch- 
bishop Potter  on  Church  Government  ; 
and  £usebiu8*s  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Samuel  Bagster,  London. 
*•*  Catalogue  of  Bibles  and  Biblical 
Works  gratis. 


Just  published,  beautifully  ilkstrated, 
price  Itts. 

MARITIME       DISCOVERY  , 
and  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 
considered  in  their  Mutual  Relations,  &c 
By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  Author  of 
"  Jethro,"  a  Prize  Essay. 

**Westrenuoail7  recommend  this  book.**— 
Spectator, 

London ;  John  Snow,  35,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  CHURCHof  ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY    REVIEW   for 
July  contains — 

1.  The  Office  of  a  Bishop. 

2.  National  Education. 

5.  Canon  and  Statute  Simony. 

4.  Lord  Brougham's  Demosthenes. 

5.  Bourdaloue,  Barrow,  and  Bossnet. 

6.  Destitution  in  New  South  Wales. 

7.  State  and  Prospecu  of  the  Jews. 

8.  Annals  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

9.  TheKirkofScoUand. 

10.  Naval  and  Military  Chaplains. 

11.  Memoir  of  Bishop  Burgess. 
1^,  Ecclesiastical  Report,  &c. 

London :  W.  E.  Painter,  34S,  Strand. 
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THIS  DAY  IS  PUBUSHED, 
To  he  had  GRATIS  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  y  a 

NOTICE    OF  A   SERIES   OF 

ENCYCLOPiEDIAS  ^   DICTIONARIES, 

EACH  (in  almost  EVERY  INSTANCE)  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLllME, 

And  to  he  continued  until  it  embrace 
EVERY  BRANCH  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


Opinion*  of  ike  Press  on  the  Series. 
The  Athenttfum. 

**  A  series  of  encyclopedical  volumes,  wherein  a  great  quantity  of  information 
is  to  be  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and  arranged  in  a  form  the  most 
convenient  for  frequent  reference.  Such  a  series  will,  when  completed,  form  a 
valuable  library  of  practical  knowledge.  The  specimens  we  have  already  seen  of 
these  works,  are  such  as  do  great  credit  to  the  publishers  who  formed  the 
design,  and  to  the  authors  who  have  executed  the  respective  divisions.  Loudon's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  has  now  given  proof  of  its  value  by  a  third  edition ; 
his  Encyclopaedia  of  Grardening  is  to  be  seen  open  on  the  table  of  every  scientific 
gardener,  and  of  every  man  who  values  his  garden,  from  one  end  of  this  garden- 
covered  island  to  the  other — ^from  the  region  of  the  heath  to  that  of  the  myrtle  I 
M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  library  equally  of  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  general  information.  Of 
the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Copland,  we  heretofore  expressed 
our  approbation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  judging  by  the  specimens  already 
published,  we  consider  this  series  of  works  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
produced  for  many  years;  and  we  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  with  confidence  and  special  pleasure, 
as  a  work  much  wanted.  None  can  conceive,  who  have  not  witnessed  them,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  get  up  sterling  substantial  works  of  this 
kind ;  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  knowledge,  of  reading,  and  of  sustained 
effort,  in  coUectingi  writing  out,  and  digesting  such  works.'' 

The  Statesman. 

'*  The  authors  and  publishers  of  most  of  the  great  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
paedias that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  this  and  other  countries,  have  endeavoured 
to  concentrate  into  a  single  work  all  the  scattered  elements  of  universal  know- 
ledge. But  success  in  such  an  undertaking  could  not  rationally  be  looked  for ;  in 
such  works  it  is  uniformly  found  that  those  departments  with  which  the  editors 
and  principal  contributors  are  best  acquainted,  are  treated  at  great  length,  and 
often  with  much  care  and  research ;  while  those  equally  important,  and  far  more 
numerous,  departments,  with  which  they  are  less  familiar,  or  in  which  they  take 
less  interest,  are  dispatched  in  a  comparatively  brief  and  slovenly  maimer.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  if  all  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  were  treated  in  a 
single  work,  with  that  completeness  which  the  interest  attached  to  the  greater 
number  demands,  it  would  be  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,  and  could  not  be 
afforded,  except  at  a  price  that  would  preclude  the  great  bulk  of  readers  from 
becoming  its  purchasers.  We  have,  therefore,  always  approved  of  the  valuable 
encyclopaedias  which  have  issued,  or  are  in  the  course  of  publication,  by  Messrs. 
Longman.  They  seem  to  form  a  series  of  Special  and  Independent  Dic- 
tionaries, each  being  the  work  of  persons  distinguished  by  their  attention  to, 
and  proficiency  in,  the  departments  of  which  it  treats.  The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are  obvious.  Each  subject  must  have  the  best  chance  of  being  well 
and  carefully  treated.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  independent  Dictionaries  is 
farther  advantageous,  by  its  giving  individuals  the  option  of  purchasing  such  only 
as  they  may  have  occasion  for,  without  encumbering  themselves  with  the  others. 
The  success  of  the  works  alr^uly  published  on  this  plan,  shews  that  it  has  been 
fully  approved  of  by  the  public.'* 


LONDON  :   LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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REV.  C.  GIRDLESTONE'S  COMMEN- 
TARY ON  THE  BIBLE. 
Lately  publisbed,  in  8vo.  price  9fl.  boarda, 

the  Fifth  Part  (contaioing  Job  and  the 

Psalma  i.— lxxxi.)  of 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  with 
a  Commentary,  contiating  of  Short 
Lectares  for  the  Daily  Use  of  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  CaARLiaGiaDLeaTOMX,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Alderley,  Cheshire. 

In  this  Edition  of  the  Holt  Bible  it  baa 
been  the  chief  object  of  the  Editor  to  fur* 
nish  Families  with  an  Expoaition  for  Daily 
Reading.  The  Scriptarea  ia  divided  into 
paragrapha  of  a  convenient  length,  and  the 
explanatory  and  practical  matter  ia  di- 
gested, under  each  portion,  into  one  conse- 
cotive  Lecture,  so  as  to  demand  of  the 
reader  no  previous  atudy  or  attention. 

Rivingtona,  St.  Paul'a  Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  MaU ;  and  J.  H. 
Parker,  Oxford. 

Also,  lately  published. 

Volume  the  First  (containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch), price  18s. ;  and 

Volume  the  Second  (Historical  Books), 
18s.  ;  or  in  Parts,  at  9s.  each. 

And  by  the  tame  Author, 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with  a 
Commentary.  In  Two  Vols,  or  Four 
Parts,  price  11. 168. 

This  day  ia  publiabed,  in  one  volume,  8vo., 
contamingTOO  pagea,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  16a. 

SERMONS  by  THIRTY-NINE 
LIVING  DIVINES  of  the  CHURCH 
of  ENGLAND. 

The  following  well-known  writera  are 
amongat  the  contributors  : — ^The  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Rev, 
J.  J.  Blunt,  E.  Churton,  W.  Gresley,  W. 
F. Hook, H.Melville,  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth, 
R.  Parkinson,  J.  Slade,  M.  Whewell, 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 

London :  Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard;  and  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 

Thia  day,  price  6s.,  with  10  Plates,  illus- 
trating SUIP.RUILDING,  PART  CXVIL 
of  the 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA.  containing,  among  other  ar- 
ticlea.  Smelting, — Smoee, — SocRATEa, — 
Sound,— Spain, — Sparta, — and  Part  of 
Spinning. 

Adam  and  X^harles  Black,  Edinburgh ; 
Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Whittaker 
&  Co.,  Hamilton,  Adamn,  &  Co.,  London ; 
and  John  Cumming,  Dublin. 


On  July  8tb,  in  One  Volume,  peat  8to^ 
price  tOa«  6d.,  illuatrated  with  Domeroaa 
Woodcnta  and  Engravinga  on  Steel, 

THE  ROAD  and  the  GUN, 
being  Two  Treatiaea  on  "  Angling*' 
and  "Shooting,"  the  former  by  James 
Wilson,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.,  the  latter  by  Tom 
Oaklbigr. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinbargb  ; 
Longman  and  Co.,  Simpkin,  Marahall,  and 
Co.,  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  Hamilion, 
Adama,  and  Co.,  London. 

BOILEAU  ON  THE  GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Thia  day  ia  publiabed.  New  Edition, 
in  limo.  price  7a. 

THE  NATURE  and  GENIUS 
of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 
diaplayed,  in  a  more  extended  R«view  of 
its  Grammatical  Forms  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Grammar  extant  ^  and  elaci> 
dated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Writers. 
By  D.  BoiLEAU,  Author  of  *'  Key  to  the 
German  Langu:ige  and  Conversation,*' 
"  The  German  Linguist/'  &c.  Ace. 
London:  J.Wacey,  4,  Old  Broad  Street. 

SECOND  Thousand. — ^Just  published, 

BRITISH  INDIA;  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Decline  of  Hindooiaoi 
and  the  Progress  of  Christianity  ;  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  Manners,  Customs, 
an  Literature  of  the  People*  6cc.  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  twelve 
years  resident  in  Indiii. 

**  The  B«niralor»  mtttiontry  hat  prodnced  s 
volamv  of  fztrflordinary  Interest.** — Pmtriot. 

*'  A  volume  of  great  Interest  and  worth.** — 
Watchman. 

London  ;  John  Snow,  35,  PatemosterRow. 

SIXTH  EDITION, 
Just  published,  price  78.  cloth  boards, 

EXTRACTS  from  the  BEST 
GERMAN  AUTHORS,  with  the 
English  Words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page» 
and  Dictionary  at  the  end,  for  translating 
into  English.  By  Georob  Cbabb,  Author 
of  **  English  and  German  Dialogues.*'  '<  A 
Complete  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  German.'*  &c.  Reviaed  and  im- 
proved, by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tiarks. 

Printed  for  J.  Wacey ;  Longman, 
Orroe,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 
Whittaker  and  Co,;  J.  Booker;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.;  Jamea  Duncan  ;  and 
Black  and  Armstrong. 
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WLovkfi  on  ^XiQion,  WbtoXosBi,  ^c. 

PBINTED   FOB 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  If  LONGMANS. 


I. 
LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS, 

Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

By  J.  S.  Hasford.  Esq.  D.C.L. 

8f  o.  with  Portrait,  168. 

"  A  very  interestiog  memoir."— British  Maoasinb. 

2. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DELUGE ; 

Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  from  the  Doubts  which  have  been  recently  cast  upon 

it  by  recent  Geological  Speculations.     By  the  Rev.  Lbveson  Vernon  Harcourt. 

2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth  lettered. 

3. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.     By  Sharon  Turnrr,  Esq. 

F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L. 
New  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s.  boards. 

4. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

A  Selection  of  Sermons  from  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  chiefly  within 

the  last  Half  Century.     With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Diboin,  D.D. 

6  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 

6. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

Containing  the  Doctrines*  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian 

Religion.     By  JonN  Burns,  M.D.  &c. 

Fifth  Edit.  12mo.  7s.  bds. 

6. 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religions  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 

RiuDLB,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  First  Sundays  at  Church,"  &c. 

Foolscap  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

7. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     By  Samubl  Buuoer,  A.M.  &c. 
New  Edition.     Foolscap  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

8. 
DISCOURSES  ON   THE   PRINCIPAL   POINTS  OF  THE 

SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY; 

The  Unity  of  the  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  Supreme  Divi. 

nity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement ;  on  the  Christian  Character,  &c. 

By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  I5s.  cloth  lettered. 
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New  Ediiiany  brought  down  to  1840. 


Hub  day  is  published, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

GEOGRAPHY; 

COMPmiSINO 

A  Complete  Description  of  the   Earth,  exhibiting  its  Relation  to    the 

Heavenly  Bodies — its  Physical  Structure — the  Natural  History  of  each 

CoiuiHy — and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 

and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations. 

BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  F.R.S.E. 

Assisted  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Prof.  Waluice;  Geology,  <Scc.  by  Prof.  Jameson  ; 
Botany,  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 

New  Edition,  broogfat  down  to  1840 ; 

With  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  1,000  other  EngraTiDgs  on  Wood, 

from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  5cc.  representing  the 

most  remarkable  objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  evenr  Region  of  the  Globe. 

Containing  upwards  of  1,500  pages.    Price  x3,  cloth  lettered. 

LONDON :  LONGMAN,  ORME,  &  CO. 


Dedieatedj  by  Permi$mn^  to  Hit  M^etty. 


THE  LAND  BIRDS  COMPLETE. 

In  three  large  vols.  Bto.  with  978  Wood- 
cuu  and  2t  Plates  of  Digestive  Organs, 
&c.  price  J^ft.  16s.  in  cloth, 

MACGILLIVRAY'sHISTORY 
of  BRITISH  BIRDS;  com- 
prising detailed  descriptions  of  the  form 
and  strurtore,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
habits,  of  the  ektire  ssbies  op  Land 
Birds. 

Just  published.  Vol.  III.  containing  the 
Birds  of  Prey,  Shrikes,  Swallows,  Wood- 
peckers.  Cuckoos,  Creepers,  &c.  and  a 
systematic  Index  to  the  three  volumes, 
with  95  WoodcuU  and  9  Plates,  (780  pp.) 
price  34s. 

Vols.  I.  II.  are  also  sold  separately, 
price  16s.  each. 

**  I  consider  this  the  be«t  work  on  BritUh 
Orn\tholo£lcal  Science  with  which  I  un  ac- 
quainted."—J.  J,  Audubon, 

"  An  admirable  work,  undoubtedly  embraclnir 
more  tetenee,  and  at  the  nam?  time  more  na- 
ture, than  any  treatise  on  the  same  subject 
erer  published.**— J.  L.  Comstoek,  M.D, 

London:  Scott,  Webster,  and  Geary, 
Charterhouse  Square. 


Ho  WEILL'S  STATE  TRIALS, 
with  Jardine's  Index,  34  rols, — 
This  valuable  and  well -known  work  will, 
at  no  distant  date,  be  out  of  print.  Price, 
in  half.russia,  £\6, 16s. 

St,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  price  5s.  fcp.  8to.  cl.  lett'd, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TEN- 
DENCY to  ASSOCIATION  in 
MANKIND  AN.\LYZED  and  ILLUS- 
TRATED ;  with  Pracdcal  and  Histonral 
Notices  of  the  Bonds  of  Society,  as  regards 
Individuals  and  Communities.  By  Jobk 
Dun  LOP,  Esq.  F.S.S.  Founder  of  the 
Temperance  Society  System  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  ARTI- 
FICIAL and  COMPULSORY  DRINK- 
ING  USAGES  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
ISmo.  5s. 

COMPULSORY  DRINKING 
USAGES;  being  EitracU  from  the  above. 
Price  3d. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  EMI. 
GRANTS :  a  Drama.    ISmo.  Is.  6d. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  63,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 
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1. 

BAYLDON's  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  &  TILLAGES, 

And  the  TENANTS  RIGHT  of  ENTERING  and  QUITTING  FARMS, 
Explained  by  several  Specimens  of  Valnations ;  and  Remarks  on  the  CuIti?ation  pursued 
on  Soils  in  different  Situations.    Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.    5th  Edit,  re-written  and  enlarged,  by  J.  Donaldson. 
With  a  Chapter  on  the  lithe  Commutation  Rent  Charge,  by  a  Gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience on  the  Tithe  Commission.    8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
"  Re-written  by  one  of  the  best  pFKtical  agriculturists  in  the  country.'*— Gardiner's  Mao. 

2. 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE. 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed 
in  their  respective  Families ;  their  History,  and  Mode  of  Culture. 
By  T  Rivers,  jun. 
Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  1  voL  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth  lettered. 
*,*  Among  the  additions  to  the  present  edition  will  be  found — ^fuU  Directions  for 
Raising  new  Roses  from  Seed,  by  modes  never  before  published,  appended  to  each 
family ;  Descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  New  Roses  lately  introduced ;  an  Alpha- 
betical List  of  all  the  New  Roses,  and  of  the  Show  Flowers. 

3. 
SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVYS 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY. 

With  Notes  by  Dr.  John  Davy.  Sixth  Edit.  8vo.,  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth  lettered. 
Contents. — Introduction — The  general  Powers  of  Matter  which  influence  Vegetation — 
The  Organization  of  Plants— Soil — Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  and 
its  Influence  on  Vegetables — Manures  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Origin— Manures  of 
Mineral  Origin,  or  Fossil  Manures — Improvement  of  Lands  by  Burning — Experiments 
on  the  Nutritive  Qualities  of  ilifferent  Grasses,  &c. 

"  The  only  practical  work  on  the  subject."— Bbll's  Missinobr. 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR. 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  and  Varieties  of 
Culinary  Vegetables,  with  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Cultif  ating  and  Cooking 
them.  By  J.  Roosiis,  Author  of  **  The  Fruit  Cultivator." 

Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  cloth  lettered, 
5. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

On  the  CULTIVATION  of  the  GRAPE  VINE  on  OPEN  WALLS. 
By  Clbmekt  Hoare.    New  Edition,  with  Additions,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  Explained  and  Illustrated,  by 
the  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the 
Holyhead  Road. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hekry  Parnell,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inst,  Civ.  Engin.  London. 
2d  Edit,  greatly  enlarged,  with  9  large  Plates  (2  of  which  are  new),  Sis.  cl.  lett. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

AND  INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION  IN  GENF.RAL. 

Containing  the  Performances  of  the  improved  Locomotive  Engines :  with  Tables  of  the 

Comparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads. 

By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer,  Mem.  In»t.  Civ.  Engin.  &c. 

3d  Edit,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  15  large  Plates  (several  of  which  are  new,  and  the 

rest  have  been  re-drawn  and  re- engraved  J  and  several  new  Woodcuts,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Hub  day  is  published,  New  Edition,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait  by  M'dise,  ad 
four  other  beautifully  engrayed  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c 

price  288.  doth  lettered,  i 

THE   POETICAL  WORKS 


LETITIA   ELIZABETH  LANDON, 

(THE  LATE  MRS.  MACLEAN.) 


CONTENTS. 
Vol.  L 

The  Improvisatrice. 

Tales  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Fragments. 

Ballads. 


Vol.  II. 

The  Troubadour. 

Poetical  Sketches  of  Modern  Pictures. 

Sketches  from  History. 


Vol.  hi. 

The  Golden  Violet. 
Erinna. 
Miscellaneous  Poems. 


Vol.  rv. 
The  Venetun  Bracelet. 
The  Lost  Pleiad. 
A  History  of  the  Lyre. 
The  Ancestress. 
Poetical  Portraits. 
Miscellaneous  Poems. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  4- LONGMANS. 
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^tD  Wiorka,  ([durational  iHolrtls!^  Set. 

PUBLISHED  BY  TAYLOR  &  WALTON,  UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 


LE1TERS  to  a  CLERGYMAN 
on  the  BEST  MEANS  of  EM- 
PLOYING FUNDS  for  ilie  Religious  and 
Moral  Education  of  the  Lower  Order. 
By  Mrs.  HippisleyTuckfielo.  Fcp.  8vo. 
28.  6d.  (just  published.) 

By  the  same  Author, 

EDUCATION  for  the  PEOPLE  ; 

containing — I.  Pastoral  Teaching.  II.  Vil- 
lage Teaching.  III.  The  Teacher's  Text- 
Book.  IV.  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.     Fcp.  8vo.  59.  (lately  publuhed.) 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS.  &c. 

It  is  intended  by  these  and  other  models 
in  preparation  to  provide  the  means  of 
bringing  before  the  student  effective  illus- 
trations of  the  sciences.  By  presenting 
him  with  the  actual  Objects,  the  principle 
explained  in  Books  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
more  readily  understood.  The  models 
have  been  prepared  on  a  scale  suitable  for 
a  school-room  class,  or  for  instruction  at 
home. 

A  SET  of  MECHANICAL 
POWERS,  containing  the  Lever,  Wheel 
and  Axle,  a  Series  of  Pulleys,  the  Inclined 
Plane,  Wedge  Screw  ;  with  Examples  of 
the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  Centre  of 
Gravity,  Friction,  Collision  of  Elastic 
Bodies,  Compound  Lever.     Price  ^5, 

GEOMETRICAL    SOLIDS,    to 

illustrate  Remer's  Lessons  on  Form,  and 
other  woiks  on  Geometry.  The  set  in  a 
box,  9s. 

AN  INSTRUMENT  for  TEACH- 
ING GEOMETRY,  convertible  into  a 
Theodolite,  Spirit  Level.  Hadley's  Sextant, 
and  Wollaston's  Goniometer,    jf 2. 12s.  6d. 

DIAGRAMS  in  WOOD,  to  illus- 
trate  Dr.  Lardner's  Euclid.  Solid  Geo- 
metry, Book  I.     The  set  in  a  box.  7s.  6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOLIDS, 

with  which  several  hundred  designs  may 
be  built.     The  set  in  a  box,  8s. 


ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    IN 

DRAWING  &  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

LINEAL  DRAWING  COPIES 
for  the  EARLIEST  INSTRUCTION; 
comprising  upwards  of  200  subjects,  on  24 
sheets,  mounted  on  thick  pasteboard.  By 
the  author  of  *  Drawing  for  Young  Chil- 
dren.'    Price  5s.  6d.  in  a  portfolio. 

*^*  These  copies  consist  of  geometrical 
figures  and  forms  of  simple  objects,  with 
the  Roman  and  writing  alphabets  in  capi- 
tal and  small  letters.  They  are  printed 
white  on  a  black  ground.  They  may  also 
be  used  in  teaching  the  letters,  in  teaching 
writing,  and  in  giving  the  elements  of  form 
and  geometry.  They  are  expressly  intended 
for  infant  and  elementary  schools. 

DRAWING  COPIES  for  ELE- 
MElVTARY  INSTRUCTION.  By  the 
author  of  *  Drawing  for  Young  Children.' 

Set  1.-^12  subjects  mounted  on  thick 
pasteboard.     Price  3s,  6d.  in  a  porfolio. 

Set  2. — 12  subjects  mounted  on  thick 
pasteboard.     Price  3s.  6d.  in  a  portfolio. 

*j>*  The  copies  are  sufficiently  large 
and  bold  to  be  drawn  from  by  forty  or  fifty 
children  at  the  same  time. 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

A  Quarto  Copy-book  of  24  leaves,  com- 
mon paper,  6d. 

A  Quarto  Copy-book  of  24  leaves,  paper 
of  superior  quality.  Is.  3d. 

Pencils,  with  very  thick  lead,  BB,  2s. 
per  half-dozen. 

Pencils,  with  very  thick  lead,  F,  Is.  6d. 
per  half-dozen. 

Drawing  Chalk,  9d.  per  dozen  sticks,  in 
a  box. 

Portcrayons  for  holding  the  chalk,  4d. 
each. 

The    SINGiITg    MASTER. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  One 
vol.  medium  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

Contents:— No.  1.  First  Lessons  in 
Singing  and  the  Notation  of  Music.  2s. 
No.  2.  Rudiments  of  the  Science  of  Har- 
mony, Is.  6d.  No.  3.  First  Class  Tune 
Book,  Is.  6d.  No.  4.  Second  Class  Tune, 
Book,  2s.  6d.  No.  5.  Hymn  Tune  Book. 
2s.  6d. 

*4I(*  Any  part  may  be  purchased  sepa- 
rately. 1'he  Vocal  Exercises,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Moral  Songs  and  Hymns, 
may  also  be  bad,  printed  on  cards,  price 
2d.  each  card,  or  twenty-five  for  3s. 
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This  day  is  pablisbed,  in  ooe  veiy  thick  Tolame,  8vo. 

A  DICTIONAEY  OF 

CONTAINING  A  CLEAR  EXPOSITION  OF  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACnCE. 

By  ANDREW  URE,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  &c. 

New  Editioo,  illastrated  with  1241  Eogravings  oo  wood,  508.  doth  lettered. 

The  following  are  the  objects  which  the  author  has  cDdeavoured  to  accomplish : — 

First. — ^To  iostmct  the  manufactorer,  metall artist,  aod  tradesman,  in  the  principles  of 
their  respecti?e  processes,  so  as  to  render  them  in  reality  the  masters  of  their  business, 
and  to  emancipate  them  horn  a  state  of  bondage  to  operatives — too  commonJy  the  slaves 
of  blind  prejuaice  and  vidons  routine. 

Secondly. — ^To  afford  to  merchants,  brokers,  drysalters,  druggists,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  commodities  which  pass  through  their  hands. 

Thirdly. — By  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  developments  of  chemistry  and  physics,  to 
lay  open  sn  excellent  practical  school  to  students  of  these  kindred  sdenees. 

Fourthly. —To  teach  capitalisu,  who  may  be  desirous  of  placing  their  funds  in  some 
productive  branch  of  industry,  to  select  judiciously  among  plausible  claimants. 

Fifthly. — ^To  enable  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  those  patent  schemes,  which  are  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  litigation. 

Sixthly. — ^To  present  to  our  legislstors  such  a  clear  expontion  of  our  staple  manufac- 
tures, as  may  dissaade  them  from  enacting  laws  which  obstruct  industry,  or  cherish 
one  branch  of  it  to  the  injury  of  many  others. 

And  lastly. — To  give  the  general  reader,  intent  chiefly  on  intellectosl  cultivation,  a 
view  of  many  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  Science,  in  effecting  those  grand  trans- 
formations of  matter  to  which  Great  Britain  owes  her  paramount  wealth,  rank,  and 
power,  among  the  kingdoms, 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORMB,  AND  00. 


LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Dissertations,  arranged  and  Edited  by 
ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

On  the  Ist  of  June  wss  published,  post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 

yOL.     III.      OF     PRACTICAL      MEDICINE. 
^  Contents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION : 

Dr.  Williams— Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson— Dr.  Carpenter. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION:    Dr.  Joy. 

Just  published, 
yOL.       I.       OF        PRACTICAL        MEDICINE. 

Cantrnts 

PATHOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  :   Dr.  Symonds. 

INFLAMMATION  :    Dr.  Aliso.v. 

FEVERS : 

Dr.  Christison— Dr.  SiiAPTER—Dr.  Locock— Dr.  Gregory — Dr.  G.  Burrows. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN :    Dr.  Schedel. 

yOL.      TI.       OF       PRACTICAL       MEDICINE. 
'  Contents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  : 

Dr.BENNETT— Dr.HoPE— Dr.PRICHARD— Dr.THEOPHILUsTuOMPSON— Dr.TAYLOR. 

Vol.  IV.  will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  for  July,  and  the  subsequent 
volumes  monthly. 


WHITTAKER  AND  CO.,  AVE-MARIA  LANE. 
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WILLIAM  HOWITPS   WORKS. 


THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND- 

New  Edition,  mediom  8to.  with  EngraTings  on  wood,  by  Bbwick  and  Williams. 
Uniform  with  ''  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places/'  price  21s.  cloth  lettered. 


Contents. 


Paut  1.  Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 

—  S.  life  of  the  Agricultural  Popolation. 

—  S.  Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of 

the  Country. 

—  4.  Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to 

Coimtry  Life. 


Chap.  1.  Visit  to  Penshurst.  in  Kent,  the 
Ancient  Seat  of  the  S' ' 


Pabt  5.  The  Forests  of  England. 

—  6.  Habits»Amusements,and  Condition  of 
the  People ;  in  which  are  introduced 
Two  New  Chapters,  descriptive  of 
the  Rural  Watering-Places,  and 
Education  of  the  Rural  Popuhition. 

*'  Admirable  and,  to  English  readers,  indispensable  volumes  {  not  merely  a  charming,  but  an 
ennobling  work.''— Atlas. 

2. 

VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

OLD    HALLS,    BATTLE-FIELDS,   and   SCENES    iUnstratiTe    of    STRIKING 

PASSAGES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY  and  POETRY. 

Med.  8?o.  with  Forty  Ulostrations  by  S.  Williams,  One  Guinea,  doth  lettered. 

Contents. 

Chap.  8.  Visits  to  Compton-Wlnyates,  War- 
wickshire, a  solitary  old  Seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  NortJuunpton. 

—  9.  A  Day-Dream  at  Tintagel. 

—  10.  Visit  to  StaJfk  and  lona. 

—  11.  VUit  to  Edge-Hill. 

—  12.  Visit  to  the  Great  Jesuits*  CoUege  at 
Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire. 

—  18.  Visit  to  Ancient  City  of  Winchester. 

—  14.  Visit  to  Wotton  Hall,  Staffordshire : 
Alfieri  and  Rousseau  in  ^gland ; 
Trsditions  of  Rousseau  atWotton. 

—  IS.  Sacrament  Sunday  at  Kilmorac,  in 
theHigUands. 

"  Written  with  the  enthusiasm  of  apoet  and  the  knowledge  of  an  antiquary.**— Monthly  Chbon. 

3. 

THE  BOrS  COUNTRY  BOOK ; 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Conntry  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Childrfsn  in  the  Country. 

1  Tol.  fcp.  8yo.  with  about  40  Woodcuts  by  S.  Willlams,  8s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  One  of  the  most  fksdnating  Actions,  for  young  or  old,  that  has  e?er  grsced  our  literature.*' 

Monthly  Cheonicli. 

4. 

COLONIZATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Nati?es,  in  all  their  Colonies,   by  the 
Europeans.     1  vol.  post  8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

<*We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  most  important  and  valuable  work  that 
Mr.  Uowitt  has  produced.**— Tait*s  Maoazinb. 


—     5. 


Sidneys. 
a.  Visit  to  the  Field  of  CuUoden. 

3.  Visit  to  Strstford-on-A von,  snd  the 

Haunts  of  Shakspeare:  Charlecote 
HaU,  Clopton  HaU,  ftc. 

4.  Visit  toCombe Abbey, Warwickshire, 

as  connected  with  Elisabeth  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Visit  to  Lindisfkme.  Flodden  FieM, 

and  the  Scenery  of  Marmion. 
Visit  to  Bolton  Priory,  and  Scenes  of 
the  White  Doe  of  Rylston. 
7.  Visit  to  Hampton  Court. 


LONDON;  LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN.  ^  LONGMANS. 
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WORKS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 


. 


A  SYSTEM  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.933, 
with  Three  Plates,  and  Sixty. One  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Price  Sis.  iKHurds. 
This  work  gives  an  extensive  view  of  the  Principles  and  Applications  of  Phrenology 
regarded  as  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Fourth  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  ISmo. 
pp.  194,  with  Six  Plates,  and  Forty-two  Cuts  on  Wood.     Price  5s.  6d, 

OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY.  Seventh  Edition,  improved,  8vo.  pp.  34,  illus- 
trated by  Engravings  on  Wood.    Price  ts. 

LECTURES  on  POPULAR  EDUCATION,  with  an  Appendix.  IJmo.  pp.  130. 
Second  Edition,  improved.     Price  Ss. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  of  MAN,  considered  in  relation  to  External  Objecu, 
Seventh  Edition.  l2mo.  pp.  38«  Price  4s.— And,  THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  royal 
8vo.  pp.  110.    Seventh  Impression,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Thirty- Five  Thousand  Copies  of  the  People's  Edition,  and  Nine  Thousand  Copies  of 
the  12mo.  Edition  of  this  work,  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  has 
also  been  reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  the  French  and  German  Lan- 
guages. 

The  same  Work  abridged,  with  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families,  re- 
printed from  the  American  abridgment,  published  at  Albany,  U.  S.     12mo.  price  2s.  5d. 

Ask  for  the  School  Edition. 

ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  of  the  CEREBELLUM.  By  Drs.  Gall,  Vimokt.  and 
Broussaib.  Translated  from  the  French  by  George  Combe;  also,  ANSW£RS  to 
the  OBJECTIONS  urged  against  PHRENOLEGY,  by  Drs.  Rooet,  RubOLPHi. 
Pricuard,  and  1'iedemann.  By  George  Combe  and  Dr.  A.  Combe.  8vo.  pp.  390. 
Price  88. 

THE  HARMONY  between  PHRENOLOGY  and  the  SCRIPTURES.  By  Joskpb 
A.  Warne,  A.m.,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Broc^dine,  near  Boston,  U.  S. 
8vo.    Price  3d. 

Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh ;  John  Macleod,  Glasgow  :  Longman,  Orme, 
and  Co.,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  London. 


This  day  is  publiihed,  post  8vo.  48.  6d.  cloth  lettered,  cut  edges, 

TABLES  of  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  ;  containing  the 
Logarithms  of  Numbers  from  1  to  10,000,  and  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every 
Minute  of  the  Quadrant  and  every  Six  Second  of  the  first  Two  Degrees:  to  which  are 
added,  a  Table  of  Constants,  and  Formulae  for  the  solution  of  Plane  and  Spherical 
Triangles.    Superintended  by  R.  Farley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 


This  day,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  price  30s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES,  founded 
upon  their  History  ;  containing  the  Philosophy  of  Pure  Mathematics ;  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Mechanical  Sciences  ;  of  Phvsics ;  of  Chemistry ;  of  Mineralogy ;  of 
Botany;  of  Zoology;  and  the  Logic  of  Induction.  By  William  Whewell,  B.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  3  vols.  Bvo.  price  £%.  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE   SCIENCES,  from   the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present. 

London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.     Cambridge  :  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton. 
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LIST     OF     WORKS 

BT 

G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 

THE  KING'S'  HIGHWAY. 

A  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8to.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

HENRY  OE  GUISE; 

Or,  the  States  of  Blois.     3  vols,  post  8yo.  £\,  lis.  6d. 

THE  HUGUENOT : 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Protestants.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

THE  ROBBER. 

2d  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

LirE&  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 

Or,  the  Revolt  of  Ghent.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £\.  Us.  6d. 

ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND ; 

Or,  the  Days  of  Henri  Quatre.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

ATTILA; 

A  Romance.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 
10. 

BLANCHE  OF  NAVARRE. 

A  Play.     8to.  48. 
II. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

And  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of 

Edward  III.  King  of  England. 

2d  Edition,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  cloth  lettered. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  30s.  doth  lettered. 

B  ! 
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SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

COLLECTED  BY  HIMSELF. 

la  lO  Vols.  Fep.  8to.  vile*  £a.  10s.  defh  lettered. 


Contnttsf^ 

VOL.  I. 

JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Foolscap  Swo„  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
VOLS.  II.  &  III. 

JUVENILE  and  MINOR  POEMS. 

Two  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignette  Titles. 
VOL. IV. 

THALABA  the  DESTROYER. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 
VOL.  V. 

MADOC. 

One  ?ol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
VOLS.  VI.  &  vn. 

BALLADS  and  METRICAL  TALES. 

Two  vols,  foolscap  Bvo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignette  Titles. 
VOL.  VIII. 

THE  CURSE  of  KEHAMA. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 
VOL.  IX. 

RODERICK,   the   LAST   of   the   GOTHS. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 
VOL  X. 

THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE  to  WATERLOO; 

LAY  OF  THE    LAUREATE,  and  the  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title. 

**  Mr.  Sonthey  writes  like  a  man  whose  habitual  devontness  of  temper  sssociates  all  scenes 
with  spiritual  thoughts,  discerns  the  moral  uses  of  whatever  occurs,  and  interprets  all  by  a 
reference  to  some  providential  order.  His  poetry,  accordingly,  is  not  simply  innocent  and  pure, 
but  directly  and  persuasively  religious.  The  tendency,  the  very  moral  of  each  of  his  greater 
works,  is  expressly  favourable  to  nith  and  piety,  and  rarely  are  the  highest  virtues  more  aflTect- 
inyly  tauf^ht.— None  of  the  elegant  re-publications  of  the  day  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  than 
this.  We  are  confident  that  Southev  has  not  yet  received  the  measure  of  reputation  which  Is  his 
due :  this  complete  collection  will  find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  will  increase  the  number  of  his 
readers."— NoaTH  AMEaiCAN  Rbvibw,  April,  1839. 

**  The  late  lamented  Richard  Watson  said,  <  Mr.  Southev  is  a  poet,  and  a  good  one  ;*  and  every 
competent  judffe  will  concur  in  the  same  opinion.  Soutney's  diction,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
is  purely  English ;  and  there  is  a  raciness  in  his  style  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  his  age."— Methodist  Maoasinb. 


LONDON:    LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  00. 
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SESSION  1840. 

HANSARD'S  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY DEBATES  for  the  current 
Shskiod  are  now  io  coorte  of  publication  in 
VVekkly  Paktb.  The  Debates  in  both 
Houses  to  the  middle  of  May  are  ready. 

DEBATES    in    PARLIAMENT 

during  the  Reign  of  Geoige  III.  41  vols. 
— (Hausard,  Old  Series)  continue  the 
Parliamentary  History  from  1803  to  1890. 
Price  ^14.  14s. 

DEBATES    in    PARLIAMENT 

during  the  Reign  of  George  IV.  tb  vols. 
(Hansard,  New  Series)  comprise  the  en- 
tire Reign  of  George  IV.  from  1830  to  1830. 
This  Series  contains  the  important  Debates 
on  Catholic  Emancipution,  the  Queen's 
Trial  and  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
Agricultural  Distress,  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  H. 
Hunt,  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts  R«»peal,  Currency, 
East  Retford  Election,  &c.  Price 
^8.  18s.  6d. 

DEBATES    in    PARLIAMENT 

during  the  Reign  of  William  IV.  38  vols. 
(Hansard,  Third  Series,  1  to  38)  com- 
mence the  JE.RA  OF  THE  Refohmed  Par- 
LiAMENT,  and  contains  the  debates  on  that 
important  qaestion,  Metropolitan  Police, 
Irish  Affairs.  Game  Laws,  Slavery, Tithes, 
Bfer  Bill,  Education,  Bank  Charter,  East 
India  Charter,  Poor  Laws,  Com  Laws, 
Canada,  Corporation  Reform,  Orange 
fudges.  Factories,  Registration,  &c.  &c. 
Price  £31.  lOs. 

3f ,  Paternoster  Row. 
I 
Green's  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Second  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with  two 
illustrative  coloured  plates,  price  13s. 
boards,  by  permission,  dedicated  to  Sir 
Henry  Hal  ford,  Bart. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMPEN- 
DIUM  of  the  DISEASES  of  the 
SKIN :  including  a  particular  considera. 
tion  of  the  more  frequent  and  intractable 
forms  of  these  affections.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  cases.    By  J.  Gbeen,  M.D.  &c. 

Also,  by  the  tsme  Author,  8vo.  price  2*.  (Id.  sd. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  HOT  AIR, 
SULPHUR,  and  other  FUMIGATING 
and  VAPOUR  BATHS,  generally  used 
on  the  Continent  for  the  Cure  of  Obstinate 
Diseases  ;  with  a  Summary  of  Ninety- 
two  Important  Authenticated  Cases  treated 
at  the  Establishment,  No.  40,  Great 
Marlborough  Street. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


In  post  8vo.,  price  6s.,iUiistrated  with  tp- 
wards  of  Sixty  Woodcuts, 

THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  t&d 
KITCHEN  GARDEN;  forors 
the  Article  *  Horticulture,*  io  the  Seteuii 
Edition  of  the  Encydopsedia  Britaiiinci. 
By  Patrice  Neill.  LL.D.,  F.ILS.L. 
Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  HorticolUml 
Society. 

*'  One  of  the  be* t  modem  books  on  Gndeioe 
extant ;  dear.  coniprrbe*^siTe,  and  in  txtn 
respect  well  Tttont4.**—Lomd9m'9  Cmfiner't 
Mmgaxine. 

**  A  hand-book  of  ynetlcmJ  Snwetncihm  in  tkc 
art  ■nprrior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  appcareti, 
and  which  no  one  with  a  garden  oofbt  to  be 
without."— CVOfttoitfia  Mercuty, 

*' The  best  l>ook  of  the  kind.'*— ^stfa^fan 
Jommmi. 

**  It  include*  all  thelmproTemenbi  which l«tt 
experience  has  Introdoced.** — NortJkampttm  Mer- 
curp, 

**  The  flrsc  rrallf  practical  treatise  oa  Horti- 
culture we  have  seen.**— Somersol  cWiMi^  Gas- 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinbor^. 
Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marslisii. 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 

Just  pnblished.  price  16«.  demy  8vo.  clotb, 

A  TREATISE  on  PROJEC- 
TION ;  containing  first  principles 
of  Planes  and  Elevations,  and  the  Mode* 
of  Delineating;  Solids,  and  every  form  of 
Mechanical  Construction,  so  as  to  preseoi 
the  most  striking  image  of  the  object  to  tx 
carried  into  execution,  on  entirely  ne« 
principles :  together  with  a  complete  Sts^ 
tem  of  ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING 
The  whole  practically  applied  to  Arcbi- 
tectare.  Building,  Csrpentry,  MachineTT. 
Ship.building.  Astronomy,  and  Dialling. 
With  66  Plates.  By  Peteb  Nicholsox, 
Author  of  the  **  Architectural  Dictiooarj,'' 
"  The  Principles  of  Architecture,**  "  The 
Builder's  Director,**  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Richard  Groombridge,  6.  Pin- 
yer  Alley,  Paternoster  Row.  Carlisle: 
Charles  Thumam. 


NEW  WORKS  BY  MISS  M.  FRASER 
TYTLER, 

Author  of*' Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave.*' 
•*  Tales  of  Many  Lands/'  &c. — Witbfioe 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  ]6mo. cloth lett'd,  , 

HYMNS  and   SKETCHES  in 
VERSE.     Price  4s.  6d. 

MY  BOY*S  FIRST  BOOK.    Price 
3s.  6d. 

Puhlished  by  Harvey  and  Darton,  55, 
Gracechurch  Street. 
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COMPLETE  

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTENTS 
LARDNER'S    CABINET    CYCLOP/EDIA^ 

Now  nearly  campUfed. 

FCP.  8yO.  WITH  YlONBTTB,  PBICB  6s.  BAOB  YOLVMB,  IK  CLOTH. 


Kumher  of  Volt,  ithen  complete. 

England,  10  vola. 

IreUnd,  4  voli. 

Scotland,  3  voli. 

United  States,  a  vols. 

France,  3  vols. 

Netherlands,  1  vol. 

Switzerland,  1  vol. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  S  vols.     -    - 

Poland,  1  vol. 

Germanic  Empire,  S  vols.  -    -    -    • 

Russia,  S  vols. 

Spain  and  PortuMl,  5  vols.     -    -    - 
Europe  during  Middle  Ages,  4  vols. 
lUlian  Republics,  1  vol.     -    -    -    • 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  vols.   • 
Rome,  a  vols.   -------- 

Greece,  8  vols.  -    .-----• 

Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities,  a  v. 
The  Church,  a  vols.   ------ 

Reformation,  a  vols. • 

Maritime  Discovery,  S  vols.  -  •  • 
Outlines  of  History,  1  vol.  -  -  -  . 
Chronology  of  History,  I  voL     • 


HISTORY. 

Autknn. 
Mackintosh,  &o. 
T.  Moore. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Rev.  H.  Fergus. 
E.  E.  Crowe. 
T.  C.  Grattan. 


Dr.  Dunham. 
Dr.  Dunham. 
Dr.  Dunham. 
Robert  Bell. 
Dr.  Dunham. 
Dr.  Dunham. 
De  Sisraondi. 
De  Sismondi. 


British  Lawyers,  1  vol. 

„     Military  Commanders,S  vols. 
„      Naval  Commanders,  5  vols. 
„     Statesmen,  7  vols.  -    -    -    - 

„      Poets,  a  vols.  ------ 

„  Dramatists,  a  vols.  -  -  - 
Early  British  Writers,  1  voL  -  -  - 
Foreign  Statesmen,  5  vols.  -    -    -    - 

Authors  of  France,  a  vols 

„         Italy,  &c.  8  vols.  - 


Preliminary  Discourse,  y  vol.     -    - 

History,  I  vol.  - 

Arithmetic,  1  vol. 

Astronomy,  I  vol. 

Mechanics,  1  vol.  - 

Optics,  1  vol 

Heat,  I  vol. 
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This  day  is  published,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  £S,  3s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  DEATH   OF  BLIZABETH. 
By  SHARON  TURNER,  Esq.  F.A.S.,  R.A.S.L.  &c 

*4(*  The  above  may  also  be  had  in  the  following  separate  portions : 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  comprising  the  History  of  England  fnm  ± 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     5th  Edit.  3  vols.  8to.  £2.  5«. 

History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  comprising  the  Reigns  fyr. 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  also  the  History  <rf  zt 
Literature,  Poetry,  Religion,  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Ijao^ar 
during  that  Period.     3d  Edit.  5  vols.  8vo.  £3,  boards. 

History  ov  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  comprising  the  Political  Htstorr  of  t 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation  :  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modem  Hi^r 
of  England.     3d  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and  EIlizabsth  ;  bdif'^ 
Second  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England.     2d  Edit.  2  vols.  8to.  328. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD,  philosophical 

considered  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.     New  Edition,  3  vols.  8to.  jf2.  2s. 
London  :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 


Now  ready  (Fourth  Thousnnd)  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.  24s.  cloth, 

COUNTESS  of  HUNTING- 
DON'S LIFE  and  TIMES.  By  a 
iMEBiBEnoftbe  Hastings andSiiiRLEY  Fa- 
MiLiEs.  Containing  Biographica) Sketches, 
Anecdotes,  Letters,  &c.,  of  nearly  all  the 
most  celebrated  Personages  of  the  last 
Century. 

"  The  work  Is  InvalnaMe.**— rowri^. 
"The  High  Churchman  and  the  Mabodist 
alike  can  peruse  thU  work." 

Cambridge  Chronicle, 
"We  are  net  surprised  at  Its  success." 

Morning  Herald, 
**  The  author  deserves  prai-e  for  hi*  Industry." 

Morning  Chronicle. 
**  An  exceedingly  interesting  work." 

Watchman. 
•*One  of  the  most  remarkable  publications 
of  the  day.'* — Monthly  Chronicle. 
"This  memoir  is  replete  with  Information.** 
^Record. 
London :  Painter,  342,  Strand. 


SMITH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

In  medium   8vo.   uniform  with    Byron's 
Works,  &c.  price  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  the  NATURE  and 
PRINCIPLES   of  TASTE.     By 

A^RCIIIBALD  Al.lSON,  LL.B. 

•^*  Thirty-six  other  Works  are  now 
Published  in  this  Series. 

London:  William  Smith,  113,  Fleet 
^»"eet.  Eraser  &  Co.,  Edinburgh.  Curry 
^d  Co.,  Dublin. 


Newly  imported  from  Amenca, 
price  ^6.  10», 

CRANIA  AMERICANA;   - 
a  Coroparatire  View  of  the  Sl_- 
of  various   Aboriginal  Nations  of  N^r 
and  South  America  :  to  which  is  prefix 
an  Essajr  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Htirx 
Species,  illustrated  by  seventy- eight  plav* 
and  a  coloured  Map.     By  Samuel  Gtcr 
Morton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  AnatooiT 
the  Medical  Department  of  PennsylTi:^ 
College,  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c.      L«-.«? 
press  pp.  296  folio  ;  Plates  78  folio. 

"The  boldness  of  conception   which  onx 
nated,  has  been  well  sustained  by  the  pat^et- 
which  has  carried  out  to  ita  *occ«ssfal  cfr 
pletlon  tills  grand  work  of  Dr.  Morton.    It  •<• 
Urge  and  lil>eral  contribution  to  the  n«t^^. 
history  of  man,  and  1«  peculiarly  opportare  • 
the  wants  of  the  inteliec  aal  and  moral  phuj*  - 
phy  of  ihe  a^e  ;  discharging,  at  the  same  t  - 
a  tluim  which  the  old  world  baa  on  the  pu-^ 
poSbeMora  of  the  new,  for  precise    inoriM' 
respecting  the  physical  and  mental  aitrtbr  .- 
and   manlffsmilons   of  the  aboriginal  inbi. 
tants  who  were  once  the  occupants  of  the  *<.■ 
and   lords   of  the  interminable  fore«ta,  oc**- 
JakfP,  and  mighty  rirers  of  this  n  nt*neaL**- 
The  Select  Medical  Librnry,  ^t?.,  PkOa^elBkm, 
January  1840,  edited  by  John  Bell,  Jli.D.^^ 

••  We  hail  this  work  as  the  moat  extensive  ar . 
valuable  contribution  to  the  natural    hUtorr  ' 
man.  which  ha<  yet  appeared  on  the  America: 
continent,  and  anticipate  for  it  a  cordial  rece 
tion  by  scJenlific  men,  not  only  in  the    Vn't 
States,  but  in  Europe.    The  subject    is  one 
great  interest,  and  Ur.  Blorton  has  treated  it  i^ 
a  manner  at  once  scientific  and  pleaslue  w^    • 
the   beauty  an  i   accurary  of  his   lithcwrrat'l 
platen  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  ahe  m^Hle- 
llJumratlons    of     science."  —  TAe     Amtrynr^. 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art*,  edited  bm  /»fv' 
Silliman,  April  1840.  ^   ^^' 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PRINTED  FOE 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


I. 

nRAMMAR   of    GENERAL    GEOGRAPHY;  being 

V*  an  Introduction  and  Companion  to  the  larger  Work  of  the  same  Author.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  New  Edition,  improved  and  corrected,  with  Views  of  the 
principal  Capitals  of  the  World,  a  yariety  of  Maps,  &c.     1 8mo.  3s.  Gd.  bound.— KEY,  9d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

GEOGRAPHY  on  a  POPULAR  PLAN.     New  Edit. 

including  Extracts  from  recent  Voyages  and  Travels,  with  Engravings,  representing  the 
Dresses,  Customs,  &c.  of  all  Nations ;  Views  of  Cities  ;  Maps,  &c.     12mo.  4s.  bd. 

2. 

CLASSICAL    ENGLISH    POETRY,  containing   from 

V^'  Three  to  Four  Hundred  of  the  best  Short  Pieces  in  the  Language.  With  a  Preface, 
indicating  the  several  Species  of  Poetry,  and  the  best  modes  of  Recitation.  By  Dr. 
Mavor.  New  Edition,  12mo.  58.  6d.  bound. 

3. 

A    SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  appli- 

-tX  cable  to  the  Present  State  of  Trade  and  Money  Transactions ;  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  under  each  Rule.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved  by  S.  Maynard,  12mo.  38.  bound. 

KEY  to  the  above ;  containing  Solutions  and  Answers 

to  all  the  Questions  in  the  work.  To  which  are  added  Appendices,  shewing  the  Method 
of  making  Mental  Calculations,  and  a  new  mode  of  Setting  Sums  in  the  early  Rules  of 
Arithmetic.     New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  S.  Maynard,  l8mo.  Ss.  bound. 

4. 

POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  consisting  of  Selections  of 
easy  and  interesting  Pieces  from  the  best  Poets,  interspersed  with  original  Pieces. 
By  Miss  Aikin.     New  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  half-bound. 

5. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  SINGLE 
and  DOUBLE  ENTRY.  Comprising  several  Sets  of  Books  arranged  according 
to  present  Practice,  and  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  To  which  is  annexed  an  Intro- 
duction to  Merchants'  Accounts,  illustrated  with  Forms  and  Examples.  By  Jambs 
Morrison,  Accountant.     New  Edition,  considerably  improved,  8vo.  8s.  half-bound. 

SETS  of  BLANK  BOOKS,  ruled  to  correspond  with  the  four  Sets  contained  in 
the  above  Work.— Set  A,  Smgle  Entry,  Ss. ;  Set  B,  Double  Entry,  9s. ;  Set  C,  Com- 
mission Trade,  128. ;   Set  D,  Partnership,  4s.  6d. 

6. 

THE  CLASS-BOOK;  or,  365  Reading  Lessons  for 
Schools  of  either  sex  ;  every  lesson  having  a  clearly  defined  object,  and  teaching 
some  principle  of  Science  or  Morality,  or  some  important  Truth.  By  Rev.  D.  Blair. 
New  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  bd. 

By  the  same  Author, 

reading    exercises    for  SCHOOLS;    being  a 

Sequel  to  Mavor's  Spelling,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Class-Book.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  12mo.  2s.  bound. 

!  — ■ ( 
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MEDICAL  WORKS 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  of  CUTANEOUS  DIS- 
KASFS,  iicoording  to  the  Arrangemeiit  of  Dr.  Willan  ;  exhibiting  a  concw 
View  of  the  Dia^ottic  Symptomt  and  the  Method  of  Treatment.  Bj  T.  Batcm  ak,  M.D. 
Eighth  Edition,  edited  by  A.  Tooo  Thomson,  M.D.  FX.S.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  Universiiy  of  London.    8vo.  15s. 

ATLAS    of     DELINEATIONS    of    CUTANEOUS 

ERUPTIONS;  illustrative  of  the  Descriptions  in  the  above  Synopsis.  By  A.  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  with  128  graphic  Illustrations,  carefblly  coloured  <m 
t9  coloured  Plates,  £S,  Ss. 

The  object  of  this  Atlas  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  a  sabstitote  lor  tbe 
valuable  but  eipensive  Deliueations  of  Dr.  Bateman.    The  editor  has  endeavoorrd   to 
render  these  Plates  eminently  useful  to  the  Student,  by  marking  the  commtticeamc«  pro    , 
gres0,  and  Termination  of  each  Eruption,  as  far  as  can  be  accomplished  in   a  Mogle 
representation. 

LONDON  DISPENSATORY;  containing  Translations 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  &c.  &c.  By  A.  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  FX.S.,  &c  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of  Medical  Jurispmdence,  in  tjba  Lun- 
don  University  College.  A  new  Edition,  to  correepond  with  the  New  PhannacopcEta, 
8vo.  Sis.  cloth  lettered. 

By  the  same  Autkor^  ! 

ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERA- 

PEUTICS;  including  the  Recent  Discoveries  and  Analysis  of  Medicines.  2nd  Edit. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Sis. 

**  In  copiousness,  none  except  Pereira*s  certainly  can  compete  with  it ;  and  in  general 
accuracy  of  detail  we  know  none  superior.  The  author  has  suocesslolly  aimed  to  collect 
in  one  point  of  view  all  the  discoveries  with  which  modem  chemistry  has  enriched  tke 
6eld  of  Materia  Medica,  and  those  practical  facts  which  clinical  medicine  has  famished 
for  elucidating  the  doctrine  of  therapentics.  We  commend  this  work  of  Prafesaor 
Thomson  as  in  erexy  respect  worthy  of  his  e  xalted  reputation." 

i^ew  York  Journal  ofMtdieim  and  Surgery, 

CONSPECTUS  of  the  PHARMACOPCEIAS.      10th 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved,  containing  the  alterations  and  addi> 
tions  of  the  last  London  Pharmaroporia  and  the  new  French  and  American  Remedies. 
5s.  6d.  cloth  lettered  ;  or  6s.  6d.  roan  tack,  as  a  pocket  book,  gilt  edges. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  EDITION 

or 

MAYOR'S  IMPROVED  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Tke  only  EdiHon  with  the  Author's  former  oftd  recent  Improvements, 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  respectfully  acquaint  Booksellers  and  Conductors  of  Schools, 
that  they  have  just  published  the  445th  Edition  of  Mavor's  Spelling-Book  witii  ▼arious 
revisions  and  improrements  of  Dr.  Mavor,  legally  conveyed  to  them  by  his  assignment. 
New  types  have  been  cast  for  this  edition,  which  is  also  illustrated  by  an  elegant  Fh>n. 
tispiece  by  Stothard,  and  44  new  Designs  by  Harvey,  which  render  this  edition  of 
Dr.  Mavor's  long-established  Spelling-Bcok  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  existence.  J 

Printed  for  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.  Paternoster-Row,  London  ;  and  i 

sold  by  all  other  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country.  I 
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In  8to.  with  a  Map  by  John  Arrowumith,  24  inches  by  16, 

EMOIR  and  MAP  of  the  THEATRE  of  WAR  in  the 
RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  against  KHIVA.  By  Lieut.  Carl  Zimmermann, 
~  '  "        -  I.N. 


of  the  Russian  Service.    Edited  by  Capt.  Moribr,  R.i 


Now  ready,  Vols.  1  to  4,  price  14s.  each, 
TtflLUS  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA.      Fourth  Edition, 

^-^  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  a  Continuation  of  the  History,  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Baden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*«*  The  Work  will  consist  of  Eight  Volumes,  8ro.,  to  be  published  in  succession. 
Vol.  V.  will  be  ready  1st  August ;  Vol.  VI.  1st  September. 

*  «  *  •<  with  sll  iU  meriU,  therefore,  tomethinr  was  wantinf  before  M UPs  History  of  British 
India  could  rank  as  a  standard  national  work.  Toe  deficiencies  have  now  been  amply  inpplicKi ; 
indeed,  no  living  man  could  be  found  better  able  to  correct  Mr.  Mill*t  errors,  and  modiff  bis 
too  sweeping  conclusions,  than  Profeaaor  H.  H.  Wilson,  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  long  a 
resident  in  India,  and  IkmUiar  with  the  habiti  and  manners  of  its  diversifled  inhsbitants.** 

Athrn^um. 

EDITED  BY  MAJOR  SABINE,  P.R.8. 

Rear-admiral  von  wrangell's  narrative  of 
his  EXPEDITION  to  SIBERIA  and  the  POLAR  SEA  $  uoderUken  by  onler  of 
the  Russian  Oofemment,  with  a  riew  to  the  Discovery  of  a  supposed  POLAR 
CONTINENT.  In  1  thick  8to.  vol.,  with  a  Map,  engraved  from  the  Original  Surrey, 
by  J.  and  C.  Walk  BR. 

<*  There  are  three  principal  points  in  which  thelnterest  and  Importance  combined  in  this  volume 
are  eminently  deserviny  of  considerstlon.  and  which  render  it  a]to|rether  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  great  inquiry  respecting  the  Arctic  regions  which  has  at  any  time  issued  from 
the  press.  In  the  first  place,  it  opens  a  new  hope,  that  this  sea  may  be  safely  and  successfully 
navigated.  In  the  second  place,  it  aflbrds  us  a  connected  chain  of  history,  which  unfolds  the 
circumstances  of  preceding  explorations.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  gives  us  a  narrative  of  per- 
sonal adventure,  and  an  account  of  native  life  and  manners,  which  is  at  once  very  affecting  and 
extremely  curious.  With  these  advantaffes,  M .  Von  Wrangeli's  NAaaATiva  must  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception."— LiraaAaY  OasarTa,  June  6. 


BIAJOR  SIR  WILLIAM  LLOTD's 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  from    CAUNPOOR  to  the 
BOORENDO  PASS,  in  the  Himalaya  Mounuins,  vi4  Owalior,  Agra.  Delhi, 
and  Sirhind :  with  Captain  Alrxandbr  Gerard's  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  penetrate 
i  by  Bekhur  tp  Garoo,  and  the  Lake  Manasarovara,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  with  Maps.    Edited 
by  Georob  Lloyd.    3  vols.  8vo.  £\,  Is.  cloth. 

«  A  more  vsluable  and  engaging  work  we  would  strive  in  vain  at  this  moment  to  name  amon^r 
the  recent  mass  of  new  books.  «  *  *  The  Maior  writes  not  only  as  a  Christian  should  do,  but 
like  a  frank  soldier.  We  are  pleased  to  find  his  sentiments  as  healthy  as  they  are  elegant  and 
elevated."— Monthly  Rbvibw.        __^___ 

In  2  vols,  poet  8to.  with  Ninety  Woodcuts  and  Map,  price  16%. 

TV/TANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

^^  With  Notes  corroborative  of  their  HabiU,  Usages,  Ac,  and  REMARKS  to 
INTENDING  EMIGRANTS.  By  J.  S.  Polacr,  Esq.,  Author  of  <'  Residence  U  New 
Zfslaod,"  1831-7. 

**  Mr.  Polack's  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  appear  most  opportunely,  conveying,  as 
tbey  do,  a  great  variety  of  minute  information,  drawn  fh>m  actual  observation,  personal  investi- 
ntion  on  the  spot,  and  experience  considerably  prolonged,  concerning  the  BCaiwers,  Customs, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  New  Zealanders.  His  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  his  descriptions 
pictureique,  and  his  reflections  sensible  and  remarkable."— Montblt  Ebvibw,  ApriL 


JAMES  MADDEN  and  CO.  (Successors  to  Pa&bv&t  and  Co.), 
LBADENUALL  STRBBT,  LONDON. 
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MEDICAL  &  SURGICAL  WORKS 

PRINTED  FOR 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


1. 
THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BREAST 

By  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper,  Bart.  F.R.S.  &c. 

1  vol.  4to.  with  27  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  price  £3.  3s.  doth  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

Edited  by  C.  Aston  Key,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Gay's  HospitaL 

2d  Edition,  folio,  with  30  Plates,  £b,  5s.  ! 

! 
II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SURGERY. 

By  Robert  Listok,  Surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital. 

A  New  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written,  in  one  very  thick  volume,  8vo.  with  upwards 
of  150  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Copperplates,  price  25s.  cloth  lettered. 

III. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  KYB, 

By  William  Mackenzie,  M.D.  Surgeon-Oculist  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland  ; 
Lecturer  on  tiie  Eye  in  the  University  of  Gla^ow. 

3d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  several  new  Woodcuts ;  and  to  which  is  prefixed, 
m  Anatomical  Introduction,  explanatory  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  Human  Eye -ball, 
by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  Surgeon.  8vo.  with  above  a  Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  a 
Copperplate  of  a  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Human  Eye,  price  258.  cloth  lettered.  t 

"  A  volume  which  combines  ingenuity,  research,  and  experience. 

Sia  c.  r      • 


"  Unquestionably  the  most  elaborate  and  best  treatise  on  the  class  of  diseases  of  which  it  treats 
:hat  has  appeared  m  our  * "    " ' "' " 


Bell's  Institutes  op  SuROKmY. 
the  class  of  diseases  of  wb ' 
our  language.''— Am aaiCAN  Journal  or  Mkdical  Sciences. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 


IV. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    MIDWIFERY; 

Including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery,  Glasgow. 
8vo.  9th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  16s.  bds. 
rhe  emendations  in  this  edition  are  numerous,  and  the  additions  extend  to  nearly  50  pagea. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY; 
i^ontaining  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  relating  to  Inflammation  and  its  various  conae- 
luences — Tumors,  Aneurisms,  Wounds,  and  the  States  connected  with  them ;  the  Surncal 
Vnatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  its  application  to  Injuries  and  Operations. 

2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  bds. 
"A  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  suigery."— Med.-Chie.  Rbv. 
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Medical  Work*  printed  for  Longman,  Orme^  if  Co.^coiUinued. 


V. 

THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

4th  Edition,  edited  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  London  University 

College,  &c.  &c. ;  Author  of  *'  The  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,**  and 

**  The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery." 

4  thick  vols.  8vo.  price  £Z.  3s. 

VI. 

PRACTICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

By  W.  J.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Teacher  of  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
1  vol.  12mo.  with  50  Engravings  on  Wood,  hy  fiagg,  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 
"A  capital  vade-mecum  for  the  anatomical  student."— Spkctator. 

**  Contains  many  useful  bints,  both  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  learning.**— Med. 'Chir.  Rev. 
"  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  digest  of  the  science.**— Medical  Quarterly  Review. 

VII. 

TflE  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA : 

Comprehending  the  Natural  History,  Preparation,  Properties,  Composition,  Effects,  and 

Uses  of  Medicines. 

Part  I.  containing  the  General  Action  and  Classification  of  Medicines, 

and  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica. 

By  Jonathan  Pereira,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Lecturer  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
London  Hospital,  and  at  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine. 

8vo.  with  upwards  of  150  Engravings  on  Wood,  including  Diagrams  explanatory  of  the 
Processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  IGs.  cloth  lettered. 

*4(*  The  Second  and  concluding  Part  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  during 
the  present  season. 

VIII. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE  ; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 

and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  all  Climates,  to  the  Sex,  and  to  the  different 

Epochs  of  Life  :  with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines  recommended. 

By  James  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 

Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London  ; 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 

Medical  School,  &c.  &c. 

Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  9s.  each  ;  Parts  5  and  6,  4s.  6d.  each. 

IX. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  John  Elliotson,  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.S. 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Elementary  Part  of  **  Institutiones  Physiologicae'' 

of  J.  F.  Blumenbacb,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.     Part  1,  price  10s.  6d. ;  Part  2,  14  s. 

*^*  The  remaining  Part,  on  the  Generation,  Varieties,  and  Development  of  Mankind, 

b  nearly  ready. 

X. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hbnkt  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Qneen. 
8vo.  188.  cloth  lettered. 
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BIOGRAPHIpAL  WORKS, 

PtTBLISBBD    BT 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


1. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

i^itt  $c  €ovtta90t(timct  ot  Sloiiert  Movviaon, 

D.D.  F.R.A.S.  &o.  &c. 

(TIUJIrBt  Protestant  Missionary  to  Ckma,) 

By  hiB  Widow. 

To  which  is  appended,  a 

CRITICAL  ESSAY  on  the  LITERARY  LABOURS  of  DR.  MORRISON, 

8  roll.  8to.  with  poitndt,  &c.  24s.  cloth  lettered. 

'*The  mcBioln  are  In  the  highest  degree  ioteresting/*— Etamoblioal  M aoasinb. 

**  Mrs.  Morrison  desenres  great  praise  for  the  ability  tod  Jodgment  which  she  has  manliSestcd 
in  the  perfbrmance  of  the  very  laborious  and  delicate  task  which  seems  to  bare  fkllen  itnavoidft- 
bly  to  ner  lot."— Coir  ssaTATiTB  JouanAL. 

**  The  life  of  a  rirtnoos,  learned,  and  laborious  scholar,  whose  studies  were  miremittiiigly 
directed  to  objects  of  pnbttc  nseftilness.  and  in  whose  career  we  read  an  instmctire  exnmple  of  \ 
untiring  diligence,  persereranoe,  loYe  of  knowledge,  self-denial,  and  sdf-command,  catuiot  fiul 
to  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  Uterature.**>-KxA m i  n  an.  I 

<*  We  read  such  books  as  these  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the  grace  which  so  strengtlicnB  a 
man,  and  compris  him  to  give  his  energies  to  seek  the  salvation  or  the  world.  These  ^rolmaes 
will  lire  to  shame  infiddity,  and  to  encourage  Christians  in  their  holy  enterpdae  of  aabdaiBg  tbm 

WOrUf'^RBTlTALl  ST. 

2. 

SKETCHES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LEGAL  HISTORY  &  BIOGRAPHY. 

2d  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8to.  with  portraits,  price  248. 

Vol.  I.  Chap.  1,  Law  Education  :  Great  Lawyers  not  mere  Lawyers. — Chap.  2, 
Earlt  Stbugolbs  or  Emiivbnt  Mbn  :  How  to  get  on  at  the  Bar ;  Tlie  AdTantages  ctf  • 
Poverty  questioned. — Chap.  3,  Lboal  Eccent&icitt  ;  Legal  Eccentricity  compared 
with  Medical  Eccentricity.— Chap.  4,  The  Bar  :  The  Learning  of  the  Bar ;  Legal 
Raker ;  Inns  of  Court  in  the  Olden  Time. — Chap.  5,  Advocates  and  Aotocact  : 
Early  Lawyers.— Chap.  6»  Sketcbbs  or  poem ee  Chancelloes.— Chap.  7,  Skbtchks 
or  FORMEE  JanoBs. 

Vol.  II.  Chap.  I,  Lawtbrs  in  Parliament:  Lawyers'  Failures  in  Pteliament; 
Secret  of  Parliamentary  Success.— Chap.  2,  Law  Literature  :  Law  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  The  Law  of  Gravitation  and  the  Law  of  Descent. — Chap.  3,  SsBTCHKa  op 
EminentMbn.— Chap.  4,  LiTERART  Lawyers  :  Connexion  of  Law  and  Poetry. — 
Chap.  5,  The  Bench  and  the  Woolsack  :  Independence  of  the  Judges  ;  The  Bench 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.^Chap.  6,  Comments  on  Conveyancing  ;  Modem  and 
Ancient  Conveyances ;  The  History  of  Uses ;  Common  Recoveries  ;  Difficulties  of  the 
Conveyancer ;  Ignoranoe  of  the  Law  of  Real  Plx>perty. — Chap.  7,  Morality  or  Law 
AND  Lawtsrs. 

8. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  UVES  OF  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

Of  the  past  and  present  day. 
2d  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  two  portraits,  price  248. 
"  The  work  is  sure,  wherever  snd  whenever  taken  up,  to  enliven  the  psssing  *  hour.*  ** 

ChAMBBBS' KDINBUaOB  JoUBNAL. 

*'  The  Medical  Sketch-Book  throughout  is  deserving  of  the  highest  conunendation."— Era. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

PRINTED    FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

BOOKSELLBBS  AND  PUBUSHBR8  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 


THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  STEAM  NAVIGATION, 
AND  RAILWAYS. 

Now  complete  in  One  Volume,  8fO.  illnstrated  with  very  nomeroua  Engravings  on  Wood, 

price  128.  cloth, 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Explained  and  Illustrated. 

With  an  Account  of  its  Invention  and  Progressive  Improvements,  (including  a  Life 
of  Watt,)  and  its  application  to  Navigation  and  Railways. 

ByDlONYSlUS  LARDNER.  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  «tc. 

Seventh  Edition. 


II. 
In  1  Vol,  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Engravings 
of  manv  hundred  Ty{>es,  by  means  of 
which,  even  imperfect  and  obliterated 
pieces  may  be  easily  deciphered,  price 
11.  Is.  cloth, 

A  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL; 
or.  GUIDE  to  the  COLLECTION 
and  STUDY  of  GREEK,  ROMAN,  and 
ENGLISH  COINS.  By  John  Yonoe 
Akerxan,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 

in. 

NEW  WORK  ON  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
ANTiaUITIES. 

Now  ready,  Parts  I.  to  VII.  (containing 
90  EngravmgsonWood),  price  Is.  each, of 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK 
and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  To  be 
continued  in  Monthly  Parts,  and  to  form 
one  8vo.  volume. 

♦#♦  This  Dictionary  is  founded  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  original  sources, 
with  such  aid  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
best  modern  authorities ;  and  such  of  the 
articles  as  are  susceptible  of  it  are  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts,  either  from  real 
antiques,  or  drawings  of  unquestionable 
authenticity. 

IV. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  WXTB 
ENGLISH  NOTES. 

In  12mo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

PLATO.— The  APOLOGY  of 

SOCRATES,  the  CRITO,  and  Port  of 
the  PHiEDO,  with  Notes  in  English  from 
Stallbavm  and  Sculeiebmacuer's  In- 
troductions. 

In  ISmo.,  price  38.  6d.  cloth. 

A  LIFE  of  SOCRATES.     By 

Dr.  G.  WioGERs.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes. 


Id  12mo.,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

TACITUS.  — GERMANIA, 

AGRICOLA,  and  ANNALS  I.;  with 
Notes  in  English  from  Ruperti,  Passow. 
Walch,  and  Botticher's  Remarks  on  the 
Style  of  Tacitus. 

In  13mo.,  price  48.  cloth, 

A  NEW  LATIN  DELECTUS; 

being  SENTENCES  for  TRANSLATION 
from  LATIN  into  ENGLISH,  and  ENG- 
LISH into  LATIN  ;  arranged  in  a  Sys- 
tematic Progression.     By  Alex.  Allsn.    ! 

Edited  by  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS 

upon  the  same  Plan  as  the  Latin.  Edited 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Kuuner.  12mo. 
43.  cloth. 

V. 

In  ISmc,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

CONSTRUCTIVE  GREEK 
EXERCISES,  for  TEACHING  GREEK 
from  the  BEGINNING  by  WRITING. 
By  Alexander  Allen. 

"  The  pupil,  on  beginning  Gre^,  needs  no 
book  besides  this.  He  has  here  Grammar, 
Vocabulary,  and  Exercise  Book."— Pre/oce. 


VI. 

LATIN  EXERCISES  for  BE- 

GINNERS.  By  William  Smith,  of  Uni- 
versity College  School.  Part  I.  ll^mo.  3s. 
cloth.     Part  II.  3s.  6d.  cluth. 

"  They  ire  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  any  thing  of  the  Latin 
language ;  and  they  form  at  the  same  time  a 
Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercise  Book."— 
Pre/ace. 
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NEW  WORKS  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

PRINTED  rOB  LONaMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


AN  ENGLISH-GREEK  &  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON, 

for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools  ;    to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  Grammar 

of  the  Greek  Language.     By  the  Rer.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  late  FeUow  of  C.  C. 

College,  Oxford ;  and  late  Head  Master  of  the  Citj  of  London  SchooL    8to.  21s. 

"  This  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary,  containing  all  the  infomaa- 
tion  necessary  to  ■  student— and^  what  is  of  eqnal  importance^  no  more.  The  autfator  » 
generally  successfiilly  in  developm^  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Greek  lanroace ; 
avoiding  the  quibbling  derivations  which  disfigured  the  older  Lexicons,  and  especiauj  that 
of  Schrevelius,  he  points  out  the  genuine  rwicals  so  fsr  as  they  am  be  diacorerea  with 
certainty.*'— Athbn^um.  

A  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT ;  especially  designed  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  but  also  adapted 
to  the  Use  of  Students  in  Divinity  and  Theological  Readers  in  GeneraL  By 
Rer.  S.  T.  Blooicfibld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge;  Editor 
of  **  The  Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes,"  &c.  1  toI.  fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth. 
Also,  edited  by  Dr.  Bloom  field, 

THE    GREEK    TESTAMENT;    WITH    COPIOUS 

ENGLISH  NOTES,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  3d  Edit,  greatlj 
enlarged  and  very  considerably  improved,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  of  Palestine, 
£2,  cloth  lettered. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

with  ENGLISH  NOTES.  2d  Edit,  with  Additions,  and  new  Map  of  Palestine, 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  History,  1  thick  vol.  12mo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 


THE  NEW  ETON   GREEK  GRAMMAR; 

or,  the  Eton  Greek  Granmiar  in  English :  in  which  the  Syntax  and  Prosody  are 
translated  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  Anai^ogy  of  the  Greek  and  Latix 
Langitaoes  u  explained.  With  many  important  Additions  to  the  Text,  and 
Philosophical  as  well  as  Practical  Notes.  By  Clement  Moodt,  Magdalene  Hall, 
Oxford ;  Editor  of  the  New  Eton  Latin  Grammar.     12mo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.     1  very  thick  vol.  8vo.  2 Is.  doth  lettered. 
By  the  same  Author, 

A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Bto.  io8.  6d.  doth. 

*^*  The  above  may  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume. 


ABRIDGMENT  OF  MR.  RIDDLE'S  LATIN -ENGLISH 

and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  Schools.     12s.  bound. 

*^*  The  Eno. -Latin,  Ss.  6d.  and  Latin-Eno.  7s.  may  be  had  separately. 

**  Riddle*s  Complete  Dictionary  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  our  huipdaffe,  and  we  rejoice 
to  hear  that  in  our  principal  schools  it  is  fast  superseding  all  others.  The  Abridgment  is  a 
careful  condensation  of  the  original.*'— Ath a NwEUM. 

"  By  far  the  most  judiciously  condensed  school  dictionary  I  have  ever  met  with ;  and, 
by  its  clear  exposition  of  the  primary  meaning  of  words,  it  leads  the  student  to  thesecon- 
dary  and  metaphorical  ones  with  admirable  judrment  and  good  taste.  I  consider  it  as  a 
very  able,  and,  1  may  add,  philosophical  work.**— Extract  from  a  Letter  fh)m  the  late 
Bishop  op  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to  the  Publishers. 


♦<,♦  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.'s  **  School  Catalogue"  may  be  had  gratis  of 
all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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Botanical  Wiotkii, 

By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c. 

Proftuor  of  Botany  in  tht  London  Univertity  ColUgo  and  in  thg  Hoyal  Imtitution, 
PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 


THE     THEORY     of     HORTICULTURE;     or,    an 
Ezpoiiitioo  of  (he  PhyDiological  Principles  on  which  the  operations  of  Gardening 
are  conducted.     1  vol.8vo.  with  numerous  lliustraiions  on  Wood,  Hm,  cloth  lettered. 

" We  hav9  bern  led  Into  thl«  trtin  of  rrflection  by  the  loterect  whlr^b  oocootclously  *l»le 

I  over  u*  in  the  perusal  of  Dr.  MtidleyU  deligUtfiil  volume.  To  all  who  delight  in  a  garden.  Dr. 
Lindley'a  Tolume  will  yWld  not  only  luUruction,  but  endlesx  amaaement.  Though  urofeaseJIy 
Mcientlfic  in  it*  Mcoue,  iti  illnttratlvtr  facU  are  mo«tly  of  an  order  to  fix  the  atlenttuo, and  to  awaken 
Ideut  of  an  elevated  and  prollAc  character.  It  la.  however,  as  a  hook  of  utility  that  th«»  book  rests 
lu  strongest  claims  upon  public  approbation.**— ilMeiMnun. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  an  Explanation  of  the 
Characters  and  DiflFerences  of  the  Principal  Natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants, 
belon^ng  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Candolle.  For 
the  use  of  the  Students  preparing  for  their  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  160  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

''A  capital  introductory  work  for  all  who  Intend  to  study  botany  with  seal;  and  Is  not  only 
adorned,  but  Illustrated  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  woodcuts.'*— Jferfteo/  GaggiU, 

INTRODUCTION    to    BOTANY.      2d  Edition,  with 

X  Corrections  and  considerable  Additions,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  IBs. 

**  We  have  no  hesluUon  In  pronouncing  this  *  Introduction  to  Botany*  to  be  the  most  valuablt 
and  perfect  In  any  language  we  are  acquainted  with.**— Jlferfico/  Gaxette. 

**  The  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  In  our  language."— //H/isA  and  Foreign  MedUmi  Review, 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  BOTANY  ;  or,  a  Systematic 

xJL  View  of  the  Organisation,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of 
the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  :  together  with  the  Uses  of  the  most  important  Species 
in  Medicine,  the  Arts,  &c.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections,  and 
a  complete  List  of  Genera,  with  their  Synonyms,  1  vol.  8vo.  Ids.  cloth. 

SYNOPSIS    of    the    BRITISH      FLORA,    arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Orders,     f  d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  Cor* 
rections,  and  Improvements,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A    KEY  to  STRUCTURAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  and 

J\  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.  For  the  Use  of  Classes.  8to.  with  list  of  Medi- 
cinal Plants,  5s. 

FLORA   MEDICA ;  or,  a  Botanical  Accoimt  of  all  the 
most  Remarkable  Plants  applied  to  Medical  Practice  in  Great  Britain  nod  other 
Countries.     1  voL  8vo.  ]8s.  cloth  lettered. 

17IRST    PRINCIPLES  of  HORTICULTURE. 

1?      tB.  sewed. 

GUIDE  to  the  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
By  G.  LiNDLtr,  C.H.M.S.     Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  &c.     1  large 
vol.  8vo.  168.  boards. 
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BOTANY. 

Now  pablithing,  Monthly,  Large,  ft.  6d. ; 

Sroiill.  U.  6d. 

THE  BOTANIST ;  conducted 
by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S..  aMuted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  8.  Henslow,  M.A.,F.L.8., 
Regius  ProfeMor  of  Botany  io  the  Uoi- 
▼ertiiv  of  Cambridge.  It  contaiDt  the 
most  oighly  fioished  coloured  eograTings 
of  the  ^t  Greeohottse  and  other  Flower- 
ing Plants,  and  more  ample  scientific 
sod  popular  descriptions  than  will  be 
fooncl  in  any  similar  publication.  Por- 
tions of  so  essy  GUIDE  to  Botany,  and  a 
Bofsnical  DICTIONARY,  written  by 
Professor  Henslow,  with  Diagrams  and 
many  woodcuts,  are  giyen  in  each  namber. 
Vols.  1,  t,  and  5,  contain  fifty  plates 
each,  gilt  boards,  Larse  d2s  ,  Small  tOs.,  or 
elegantly  half-bound,  Large  57s.|  8mall  t5s. 
Also, 
At  Is.  6d.  Large ;  and  Is.  Small, 

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  j  or, 
Magasine  of  Hardy  Flowering  PlanU. 
By  B.  Mau ND,  F.L  8.  Each  nnmbei  con- 
tains fonr  finely  coloured  figures  of  Orna- 
mental Plants,  suitable  for  the  open  Flower 
Garden,  with  popular  descriptions,  and 
instructions  for  their  culture.  Annexed  to 
each  number  is  a  FLORAL  REGISTER, 
with  sixteen  miniature  cuts  of  the  rarest 
plants  and  a  detailed  account  of  each  ; 
also  an  AUCTARIUM,  being  a  Register 
of  desirable  Information  on  Gardening, 
Plants,  &c. 

Seven  volumes  are  completed,  each  con 
taining  ninety-six  plants ;  in  boards.  Large 
378.,  Small  iS5s.;  or  elegantly  half  bound. 
Large  428.,  Small  30s. 

Th^se  are  the  only  two  botanical  perio- 
dicals which  contain  entirely  different 
flowers;  the  most  interesting  planu  are 
figured  in  them  ;  and  as  works  of  Science, 
Art,  and  pleasing  Information  on  a  moral 
basis,  they  are  esteemed  pre-eminent 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
Sherwood,  and  Co.  and  R.  Groombridge. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  8s.  boards, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
ACCOUNTS,  MERCANTILE, 
PRIVATE,  and  OFFICIAL:  exhibiting 
the  manner  in  which  the  method  of  Double 
Entry  may  be  applied  to  the  Accounts  of 
Government ;  with  Proposals  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  and  centralised  Sys- 
tem of  Accounts  in  all  the  Public  Oflices. 
By  Isaac  Preston  Coby,  Esq.  Barrister- 
It-Law. 

William  Pickering,  Publisher,  Chan- 
cery Lane. 


CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 

This  day  is  published,  Seo.  jnioe  5s.  6d. 
sewed, 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  of 
CHILDREN  in  FACTORIES, 
and  other  Works  in  the  Uoited  Kingdoai 
and  in  some  Foreign  Countries.  By  Lso- 
NARD  HoRNRR,  F.lLS.  IsapectoT  of  Fac- 
tories. 

London :  Longman  &  Co.  Manchester : 
Bancksand  Co.  Leeds :  Baines  and  New- 
some.     Glasgow  t  D.  Robertson. 

TENTH  EDmON. 
In  1  vol.  ]  Smo.  price  8s.  boond, 

WENDEBORN's  PRACTICAL 
GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  in  which 
each  Rule  is  systematically,  clearly,  and 
concisely  explained,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  proper  Exercises,  for  the  oae  of 
English  Students  of  the  German  Language. 
By  D.  BoiLEAU,  Author  of  the  **  Natuiv 
and  Genius  of  the  German  Langoaire,'* 
"The  Linguist,'*  ''Key  to  German  Con- 
Tersation,  &c.  Considerably  enlargtni 
and  improved. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Orme,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans ;  Dulau  and  Co. ; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Simpkin,  MarahalL, 
and  Co. ;  Duncan  and  Malcolm  ;  Black 
and  Armstrong;  £  Hodgson  ;  Capea  and 
Co. ;  and  J.  Wacey. 


MANUALS  OF  NATURAL  HIS!  ORY, 

BY  WILLIAM  MACOILIIVRAY,  M.A  ,  &C 

On  the  1st  of  August,  in  fcp.  8to.  with 
Woodcuts,  and  itl4  engraved  Figures, 
price  4s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  BOTANY; 
comprising  Vegetable  Anatonsy 
and  Physiology  ;  or,  an  account  of  tb« 
Structure  and  Functions  of  Plants  ;  with 
an  outline  of  the  Linnsuin  and  Natand 
Systems,  and  a  Glossary  of  Terms  and 
Index. 

Lately  published, 

A     MANUAL    of    GEOLOGY. 

With  Woodcuts  and  coloured  Geological 
Map  of  England,  price  4«.  6d. 

"  A  better  sod  more  usefbl  msnnsi  we  ner«r 
met  with.'*— Tike  Age. 

**  The  srrmnfement  Is  persplcnoot  and  com- 
prehentlve;  tbe  treatment  more  simple  mkI 
attractive  than  It  la  In  the  power  of  many  u* 
render  IW—Momlkig  Reviem, 

London:  Scott,  Webster,  and  Geary, 
Charterhouse  Square. 
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WORKS  OF  UTILITY 

PKINTBD  rO& 

LONGMAN,  ORME,   BROWN,   GREEN,  &   LONGMANS. 


1. 

INSTRUCTIONS   to   YOUNG   SPORTSMEN.     By  Lieut.-Col.   P. 
Hawker.     8th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  with  new  Cuts 
i  of  Heads  of  Wild  and  Tame  Swans,  all  his  last  new  Coast  Gear,  with  many  other  ori- 
t  ginal  subjects,  and  containing  altogether  60  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  1  vol.  8yo.  2l8.  cloth 
lettered. 

"The  very  best  book  we  have  on  the  subject.*'— Blackwood's  Maoaziitb. 

2. 

THE  GUN;  or,  a  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE,  PRINCIPLE,  and 
MANUFACTURE  of  the  VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIONS  of  SMALL  FIRE- 
ARMS.   By  William  Greener,     i  vol.  8vo.  Plates,  15s. 

3. 

HINTS   to   MOTHERS   for   the   MANAGEMENT   of   HEALTH. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution,  &c.     2d  Edit,  greatly  enlarged,  fcp.  8to.  78.  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  no  mother  thit  will  not  be  heartily  thankftd  that  this  book  ever  fell  into  her  hands ; 
and  no  husband  who  should  not  present  it  to  his  wife.  We  cannot  urge  ita  value  too  strongly  on 
all  whom  it  concema.*'-'£cLKCTic  Review. 

4. 

DOMESTIC   DUTIES ;  or.  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies 
on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  &c.  &c.     By  Mrs.  William  Parkes. 
4th  Edition,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

"  The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  those  practical  works  which  are  of  real  value  and  utility.  It 
is  a  perfect  vaob-mbcum  for  the  young  married  lady,  who  miy  resort  to  it  on  all  questions  of 
household  economy  and  etiquette.  There  is  nothing  omitted  with  which  it  behoves  a  young 
Udy  to  be  acquainted.**~NBw  Monthly  Magazine. 

5. 

HINTS   on  ETIQUETTE  and  the   USAGES   of  SOCIETY.      By 
A7a07^f .     20th  Edition,  with  numerous  Alterations  and  Additions,  by  a  Lady  | 
OF  Rank.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  doth  lettered,  gUt  edges.  I 

SHORT    WHIST.       By   Major    A*****.      To  which   are   added,  | 
Precepts  for  Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B*****.     6th  Edit.  fcp.  3s.  doth  Ictt'd,  gUt  edges,     j 

7.  I 

A   POPULAR    LAW    DICTIONARY,    familiarly    explaining    the  . 
TERMS  and  NATURE  of  ENGLISH  LAW ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  ' 
Persons  not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  Information  peculiarly 
useful  to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.     By  Thomas  Edlyne 
Tomlins,  Attorney  and  Solidtor.     1  thick  volume,  8vo.  IBs.  cloth  lettered. 

**  We  have  examined  several  subjects  on  which  we  h^pen  to  have  some  of  the  knowledge  of 
experience,  and  the  sharpness  of  interest ;  and  in  these  we  find  the  work  full,  clear,  and  to  the 
pomt."— Sfectatoe. 

8. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  for  MAKING  WILLS  in  conformity  with 
the  NEW  ACT,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January.  By  J.  C. 
Hudson,  of  the  Legacy-Duty  Office,  London.  9th  Edition,  corrected,  fcp.  8vo.  price 
Half-a- Crown  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.    2d  Edit.  fcp.  5s.  cloth,  ^\h  edjrcs. 


"  Mr.  Hudson  is  evidently  a  sensible  practical  man,  who  does  not  write  books  by  the  square 

ot,  but  who  seeks  only,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  convey  in  plain  and  concise  language  his 

instructions  briefly  and  cheaply  to  poor  will-making  or  administering  mortality.''— Athen^bum. 


foot,  but  who  seeks  only,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  convey  in  plain  and  concise  languagre  his 
instructions  briefly  and  cheaply  to  poor  will-making  or  administering  mortality.''— ATHENiSUM 

*^*  The  above  two  works  may  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume,  7a,  doth  lettered. 
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NEW  EDITIONS 


OF 


LOUDON'S    ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 


GARDENING ;  presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the 
History  and  Present  State  of  Gardeoing  in  all  Countries,  and  its  Theorj  aad 
Practice  in  Great  Britain,  and  comprising  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  t^ 
Flower  Garden,  Laying  oat  Groonds,  &c.  &c.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  nearly 
1000  EngraTtngs  on  Wood.  508.  bds. 

"  One  of  the  most  asefal  and  interesting  publications  of  modem  times.'* 

Stewart's  Plaktkh's  Gcxdb. 

*'  No  gardening  hodk  so  comprdiensire,  and  containing  such  an  immense  maas  oi  Matter,  Im  , 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  public  more  free  from  error  of  the  pen  or  the  press." 

Monthly  Rbtiw. 


AGRICULTURE;  comprising  its  History  in  all  Coun- 
tries, the  Principles  on  which  Agricnltoral  Operations  depend,  and  their  Applica- 
tions to  Great  Britain  and  other  similar  Climates.  New  Edition,  with  nearly  1300 
EngraTings,  508.  bds. 

3. 

PLANTS  ;  including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found 
in,  or  have  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  giving  their  Natural  History,  ac> 
companied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  tigores,  and  elementary  details,  as  may  ena- 
ble a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which 
he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting  it  which  is  usefU  or 
interesting.    Second  Edition,  with  nearly  10,000  figures,  £3,  ISs.  6d. 

"  The  most  useful  and  popular  botanical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Jambson's  Philosophical  Journal. 


HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ;    or,  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
New  Edition,  £\,  lis.  6d. 

"  The  beauty  of  its  type,  the  excellent  arrangement  of  its  matter,  the  vast  quantity  of  useAil 
gardening  information  that  it  contains,  and  the  careful  application  of  the  soundest  princi|des  of 
orthoip'aphy  and  etymology  to  the  accentuation  and  termination  of  the  systematic  name^^give  it 
a  claim  to  be  considered  a  classical  work  in  the  literature  of  gardening." 

Edwards's  Botanical  RsoisTxa. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
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BOTANICAL  WORKS, 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H.  LL.D. 

11COIU8  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  IN  THE  TNIYERSXTTOF  GLASGOW,  ETC. 


THE  BRITISH   FLORA;    comprising    the  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.     8vo.  4th  Edition,  with  Plates,   containing  82  Figures, 
iUostrative  of  the  Grasses  and  Umbelliferous  Plants,  12s. ;  or  coloured,  16s. 

*^*  In  this  edition  all  the  newly-discovcred  Species  are  introduced.  The  Linniean 
arrangement  is  followed  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  in  the  Appendix  are  given  the 
Characters  of  all  the  Natural  Orders,  with  a  Last  of  the  Genera,  referring  to  the  pages 
where  they  are  described. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1,  of  the  above  (Cryptooamia),  8vo.  128. — Vol.  II.  Part  2  (Fungi), 
completing  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.     8to.  12s. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA  :  containing  the 
MOSSES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  systematically  arranged 
and  described  ;  with  Plates.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  ;  and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.L.S. 
&c.     2d  Edition,  8to.  enUrged,  31s.  6d.  plain  ;  £3.  3s.  coloured. 

TCONES  PLANTARUM;   or.  Figures,  with  brief  De- 

X     Bcriptive  Characters  and  Remarks,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected  from  the 
I  Author's  Herbarium.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  200  Plates,  £2.  16s.  cloth  lettered. 

Parts  I.  &  II.  of  a  Continuation  (forming  Vol.  3,  price  28s.  cloth  lettered),  com- 
prising 50  Plates  and  Descriptions,  to  be  completed  in  two  more  Psrts,  14s.  each. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  man  of  science  than  the  plants  represented  in 
these  volumes  ;  nothing  can  be  in  better  taste  or  more  faithful  than  the  figures ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  cheaper." — Athenaum. 

I  London  :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 


CHURCH  SERVICES. 


MESSRS.  HATCH ARDS  re- 
spectfully inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public,  they  have  just  published  a  New 
Edition  of  the  Honourable  CHARLOTTE 
GKIMSTON'3  ARRANGEMENT  of 
the  COMMON  PRA\ER  BOOK  and 
LESSONS,  &c.,  in  a  larger  type  than  any 
of  the  former  editions. 

The  woik  is  in  two  volumes ;  one  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  Morning  Service ; 
the  other,  the  whole  of  the  Evening  Ser- 
vice, together  with  the  Offices,  Ai  tides, 
fitc. 

Prices  of  the  Three  Editions*— The 
larger  size,  in  morocco,  elegant,  ^  t ; 
ditto,  plain,  „£  1.  t5s.  The  second  sixe.  in 
morocco,  elegant,  ^1.159.;  ditto,  plain, 
^1.  IDs. ;  ditto, calf,  £i,  59.  The  smaller 
nize,  in  morocco,  elegant,  „£l.  4b.;  ditto, 
plain,  jg^l.  Is.i  ditto,  calf,  l6s. 

London  :  John  Hatchard  and  Son,  187. 
Piccadilly,  who  have  constantly  on  sale  a 
complete  assortment  of  the  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Polyglot  Editions  of  Bibles  and 
Prayers,  in  every  variety  of  binding. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  price  88. 
cloth  lettered* 

WANDERINGS      in     GER- 
MANY;  with  Moonlight  Walks 
on  the  banks  of  the   Elbe,  the  Danube, 
the  Neckar,  and  Rhine.      By  E  Wilkbv. 
London  ;  Ball,   Arnold,  and  Co.,  34, 
Paternoster  Row ;  and  W.  Roberts,  Exetez. 

Just  published,  price  6;  cloth  boards, 

DAILY  READINGS :  Passages 
of  Scripture  selected  for  Social 
Reading,  with  Applications.  Second 
Edition,  by  Author  of  *•  The  Listener,*'  &c. 

London:  John  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly  ;  of  whom  may  be  bad,  by  the 
same  Author, 

CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

CONTENTS  :— 

1.  In  the  Object  of  Life. 

9.  In  the  Rules  of  Life. 

3.  In  his  Intercourse  with  the  World. 

4   In  the  Condition  of  Life. 

5.  In  his  Sorrows. 

6.  In  his  Joys. 

7.  In  his  Death. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  in  1  vol.  foolscap, 
cloth  boards,  piice  6s. 


*- 
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MANCNALL*S    QUESTIONS,   AND    SEQUEL. 

Onlif  EdUhm  ai  written  by,  And  with  Uit  ConrectkniB  of,  die  Antbor. 
Joft  publiflhed,  in  ]2mo.  New  Edition,  48.  6d.  bd. 

HISTORICAL    and    MISCELLANEOUS    QUESTIONS  j    with  a 
Selection  of  Britiih  and  General  Biognphj,     By  Richmai.  Mavgnau^    Ne« 
Edition,  greatly  improTed. 

By  the  same  Author, 

COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  for  Schools,  Pri?ate  Fmmilies,   he. 
New  Edition,  corrected,  7s,  6d.  bd. 

AIbo,  just  publiahed, 

QUESTIONS  on  the  HISTORY  of  EUROPE:   a  Sequel  to  the  «bore 
coropriang  Questiona  on  the  History  of  the  Nations  of  Continental  Europe  not  compie- 
hended  in  that  work.    By  Julia  Coanbr.    New  Edition,  12nx>.  St.  bd. 

London  t  Longman,  Onne,  and  Co. 


CHINA — Fimi  Tboosakd. 

lu  8vo.,  with  Map  hjf  Arrowsmithy  and 

beautifully  illustrated, 

CHINA;  its  STATE  and 
PR08PECl'S.atc.«tc.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  M BOB ORST,  Twenty  Years  a  Mis- 
sionary  to  the  Chinese. 

"  To  thoM  who  are  loteresled  In  tovestlga- 
tion«  on  the  •late  of  Cblaa,  this  book  will  be  a 
moiit  valaable  aid.  It  bat  advanced  our  know* 
ledge  of  China  Immcotely.**  —  Ckttrekaum** 
Magmxime. 
London :  John  Snow,35,  Paternoster  Row* 

.  ust  published,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

EARLY  DA  YS  in  the  SOCIETY 
of  FRIENDS,  ezemplifving  the 
Obedience  of  Faith,  in  some  of  its  first 
Members.  By  Mary  Ann  Kblty,  Author 
of  "  Straightforwardness,"  <'  Indif  idaal  In- 
iluence,"  &c 

*'  At  uokoown  and  yet  well  known.*'— 2  Tor* 
vl.9. 

London:  Harvey  and  Darton,  Grace- 
charch  Street. 


THE  WAR  IN  SINDE  AND 
AFFGHANISTAN. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  price  9s.,  with 
Plans  of  Ghizni  and  Kbelat, 

ROUGH  NOTES  of  the  CAM- 
PAIGN in  SINDE  and  AFFGHA- 
NISTAN in  18389;  being  extracU  from 
a  personal  journal  kept  while  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Army  of  the  Indus.  By  Major  J 
OoTRAM,  23d  Regiment,  N.  I.  now  Poli- 
Ucal  Agent  in  Sinde. 

London:  J.  M.  Richardson,    No.    f3. 
Comhill. 


DR.  COMBE'S  WORKS. 

ON   DIGESTION  and    DIET. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
price  7s.  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY  applied  m 
HEALTH  and  EDUCATION,  rth  Edit, 
price  7s.  6d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.; 
and  all  other  Booksellers. 


Completed  and  jost  published, 

THE  ROYAL  NUPTIAL 
PROCESSION  and  CEREMONY 
of  her  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTOIUA 
with  PRINCE  ALBERT,of  Saxe  Coburg. 
displayed  in  a  panoramic  form,  SO  Feet 
long.  Price  21s.  richly  coloured  in  a  hand- 
some silk  case,  with  clasp ;  or  ISs.  plain; 
giving  the  correct  Costumes,  Dreaees,  Ac. 
worn  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  atteo- 
danoe ;  with  their  names  and  official  ap- 
pointments, and  showing  the  State  Apart- 
ments through  which  the  prooessioQ  passed, 
executed  in  the  same  style,  and  forming  a 
companion  work  to  the  GRAND  CORO- 
NATION PROCESSION.  These  work« 
will  over  be  prised  as  historical  records,  and 
prove  invaluable  as  works  of  reference. 
BeauiifiU  Fmale  Heads. 

SATHANIEL  and  ROSINA.— A  pair 
of  highly-finished  Meszotint  Engraving*, 
portraying  Spanish  and  Persian  styles  of 
besuty,  replete  with  animation  and  incom. 
parable  loveliness.  Price,  plain,  12a.  the 
pair ;  or  coloured,  equal  to  enamels,  24a. 

Part  3,  containing  Twelve  new  Designs 
of  fashionable  Carriages  and  other  Vehi- 
cles.   Price  25s.  painted ;  or  12s.  6d.  plain 

Published  by  Messrs.  Fores,  at  their 
Sporting  ami  Fine  Print  Repository  wad 
Frame  Manufactory,41,Piccadilly,London 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  connkcibo  with  LITERATURE,  PINE  ARTS    &c  49 

J.  C.  LOUDON*S  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON  I 

ARBORICULTURE,  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  | 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  &c.  &c.  ! 

1. 

ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 

In  8  vols.  8to.  foar  of  LetierpreM  and  four  of  Plates,  ^10. 

*' Wortby  of  A  place  in  the  libranr  of  erery  landed  gentleman,  aa  well  aa  evenr  atodent  of 
botanical,  aiboricnltnral,  and  hortknhnral  adence."<-QaAaTKaLT  Raviiw. 

2. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  abore  fOOO  Engravings,  .£3. 

<*No  aingle  work  haa  erer  effected  ao  much  good."— Timbs. 

3. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION. 

In  1  Tol.  8vo.  Bomeroas  Engravingi,  £u 
*<  Tha  moat  complete  woflL  on  ViQa  Gardening  that  has  ever  appeared  in  oar  langoage.*' 

QOABTBaLT  JOUBNAL  OF  AOBICVLTUBB. 

4. 

REPTON^S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  Notes,  Ace.  by  J.  C.  Lovoon.    In  1  toI.  8vo.  ^1. 10s.  plain ;  j£S,  6s.  coloured. 
*»*  Originally  poblished  by  Repton,  in  four  4to.  vols,  price  jS95  ;  but  now,  by  re- 
ducing the  aise  of  the  engravings,  and  printing  in  a  smaller  type,  included  in  1  toI.  8vo. 
<*  The  volume  before  us  might  atanoat  be  called  a  manual  of  the  art  of  [Landacape  Gardening]." 

LiTBBABT  Oabbttb,  Dec  7. 

HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Treea  and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London : 

with  their  Native  Country,  Habit,  and  the  Pricea  of  Plants  and  Seeda  of  the 

diffSerent  kinda  in  the  principal  London  and  Edinburgh  Nurseries. 

In  1  ToL  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

**  To  nurserymen,  and  gardeners  generally,  an  extremely  uaefU  book."— MABNOCB'a  Flob.  Mao. 

6. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE; 

Being  a  Collection  of  Popular  Artidea  on  Architecture,  Building,  and  Furniture. 
Completed  in  December  18S8,  in  5  vola.  8vo.  with  numerooa  Engravinga,  price  £6,  6s. 
«  Pregnant  with  interest  and  inatruction,  both  to  the  aidiitect  and  the  general  reader."— Tim  aa. 

7. 

GARDENERS  MAGAZINE 

AND  REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  IMPROVEBfENT. 

In  Monthlr  Numbers,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each ;  or  in  Yearly  Volumes. 

Price  of  the  Second  Series,  1854  to  1839  inclusive,  £5,  5s. 

•••  Any  Tolome  or  number  may  be  had  sefiarately. 

''The  <Gardener*a  Magasine*  ahould  be  perused  by  every  gardener  and  by  every  gentleman." 

TiMBa. 
8. 

WATERTON'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Third  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  8s. 
*'  A  most  valuable  work  for  fhrmers  and  gardenera,  on  account  of  the  inlbrmation  which  it  con* 
tainireapectingbirda;  and  the  mole,  the  mooae, the  rat, and  beetles;  snaila,  slugs,  and  worm*." 

^  GAaDBNBB*a  Maoasinb,  1839. 

PRINTED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR, 
And  sold  by  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.  London;  and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

i 
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HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS^ 

Second  Edition^  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  to  \ik 

Folded  in  half,  half-bound  in  Rusaia  •. ^£9     9    0 

In  the  full  size  of  the  Maps,  half-bound  in  Russia lO     O    0 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS 

OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS, 

ON  COLOMBIER  PAPER; 
WITH  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  BOUNDARIES  CAREFULLY  COl-OCKI. 
Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings  ^  and  Engraved  6y 

SIDNEY    HALL. 

Including  all  the  alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  OfficiaJ  Sfirr^ys,  o^ 
careful  Comparison  with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published 
in  the  latest  Voyages  and  TntTeli. 

*i^  Three  of  the  Maps,  viz.  Ireland,  Soutobrn  Africa,  and  Turkey  (in  Asu]> 
have  been  re-engraved  from  entirely  New  Designs. 


LONDON :  LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMA51 

Just  published.  Second  EnmoN,  price  Is. 

("10NSIDERATI0NS    on    the     STATE    of    the    LAW    regtif^. 
J  MARRIAGES  with  a  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

By  H.  R.  RsYNOLDsJan.,  M.A.  Barrister  at  law. 
London ;  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Li  a  few  dlly•^will  be  published ,'in'4to.  from  Original  Drawmgs  on  tbo  Wood. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

THE   SEVEN   AGES   OF   SHAKSPEARE. 

Alllhe  World's  a  Stage W.  Mulrsadv,  R.A. 

Dfesign  on  Title-page C.  R.  Lesue,  R,A. 

Melancholy  Jacques  J.  Constable,  R.A. 

The  Infant Sir  David  Wilkib,  R.A. 

The  Schoolboy    W.  Collins,  R A. 

The  Lover  A.  E.  Chalon,R*A. 

The  Soldier A.Cooper,  R.A. 

The  Justice Sir  A.  Callcott,  R.A. 

The  Pantaloon Edwin  La  nose  er,  K.A« 

Last  Scene  of  all    W.  Hh.ton,  R.A. 


( 


John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 
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t       ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  dc.    51 

f  lE^t  ^l^iMia'btti'  Circular, 

devoted  exclusively  ioADVERTISEMENTS;connected  with  LITERATURE,  MUSIC, 
.nd  the  FINE  ARTS,  is  published  twice  a  Month  ;  and  being  Stamped,  is  tranimitted 
ree  of  postage,  at  the  low  charge  of  Four  Shillings  p«r  annum. 

To  Secretaries  of  BOOK  SOCIETIES  and  to  PURCHASERS  OF  BOOKS  in 
general  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility,  aa  it  contains  a  complete  List  of  New 
Books  and  Music,  and  the  Advertisements  are  all  carefully  classed  under  their  respec- 
ive  heads. 

TO  ADVERTISERS  the  work  will  also  be  found  of  great  advanatage,  from  the  extent 
}f  its  circulation. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  at  the  Office,  54,  Fleet  Street ; 
^r  4^,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  will  meet  with  due  attention. 


A  NEW  AND  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF 

GULLIVER'S    TRAVELS, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  LARGE  8vo.  VOLUME*. 

Illustrated  toith  upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Wood  Engravings  by  Grandville. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  price  One  Guinea. 

London  :  Hayward  and  Moore,  Paternoster  Row. 

**  Altogether  this  Standard  Edition  is  worthy  of  its  title.'*  Spectator.—"  It  is  impos- 
sible to  present  to  the  public  materials  better  calculated  to  strengthen  their  minds  and 
set  them  thinking,  and  therefore  we  wish  success  to  the  Publishers;  and  so  far  as  that 
success  may  depend  upon  the  merits  of  this  edition,  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  it.  The 
artist  has  seized  the  humour  of  the  original  with  great  spirit,  and  the  notes  throw  a 
satisfactory  light  on  the  design  of  the  author,  and  render  the  satire  more  intelligible  to 
the  modem  reader.'*  Athen^.um. — "  Altogether  a  cheaper  or  more  attractive  edition 
of  a  standard  author  cannot  be  conceived."  United  Service  Gazette. — '*  The  embel- 
lishments are  very  numerous,  and  their  e^recution  remarkably  good ;  the  spirit  of  the 
author  being  very  bappily|conveyed  by  them."  Morn.Herald.— "  In  the  whole  range  of 
illustrated  editions  that  have  issued  from  the  British  press,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
compete  with  the  one  before  us,  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  illustrations."  Old 
England. — "  This  work  is  in  every  way  elegantly  producedL" — Monthly  Review. 


Published  this  day.  Part  2  of  Fisher's 

HISTORIC  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of  the  BIBLE,  principally 
after  the  Old  Masters.  A  Part,  contain- 
ing three  engravings,  in  quarto,  will  be 
issued  on  the  Ist  of  every  Month,  price 
2s.  A  limited  number  of  large-paper  proof 
copies  (imperial  quano  size)  price  4s. 
each  Part. 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  the  hand- 
somest style,  on  thick  superfine  paper,  and 
with  a  new  type ;  and  will  form,  when 
complete,  an  elegant  table  or  library  book  ; 
or  the  engravings  can  be  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  any  Bible  not  less  in  size 
than  octavo. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.  Newgate  Street, 
London ;  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool ;  and 
Chatham  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


On  the  1st  of  August,  No.  I.  price  2s.  6d. 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES, 
and  their  TRANSFORMATIONS  ; 
exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Plates  by  H.  N. 
Humphreys,  Esq.;  with  Descriptions  by 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  To 
be  completed  in  about  Sixteen  Numbers. 

Each  Number  of  this  Work  will  contain 
Three  Plates,  demy  4to.si2e,  showing  the 
Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  and  perfect  Buiteifly 
of  each  species,  together  with  the  Plants 
on  which  they  are  usually  found,  careiully 
coloured  from  Nature. 

London :  published  by  William  Smith, 
113,  Fleet  Street.  Edinburgh :  Traser  and 
Crawford.    Dublin :  Curry  and  Co. 
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LONGMAN,  ORME,  &  CO.'S 

Foft  1840,  poblUhed  thii  day, 
C<mimm$  a  vaUable  and  u$rfkl  coliectum  qf  general  LUeratmre,  indrndimy  the 
foUowmg  Works,  wf.— 


^  t.rf. 

Annual  RcsiiAer,  80  Toll.  8T0 31    0  0 

AIcedo>8  G^ognphical  and  Hiitorical 

Dictionary  of  America  and  the  Wc«t 

Indies,  5  voU.  4to. ;   and  SO  Mapa 

mounted  on  canvaa  ft    SO 

Antijacobin  Reriew,  with  Caricature 

PnnU,  S3  vols.  8V0 3    80 

Archaica  and  Heliconia.  ft  toIs.  4to.  . .  4  10  0 
Asbmole's  Order  of  the  Garter,  folio  . .  3  10  0 
Auffustini  Opera,  13  vols,  in  9,  folio   . .  10  10  0 

Bacon's  (Lord)  Works,  ft  voU.  4to 4  10  0 

fiaiUie's  Letters  Ic  Journals,  3  vols.  8vo.  8  3  0 
Baker's  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 

England,  folio I    40 

Barclay's  Ship  of  Fooles,  cnrions  cuts, 

BLACK  LKTTBa,  foUo,  nu*ia 7    7  0 

Bayle's   Historical   Dictionary,    large 

paper,  5  vols,  folio,  russia 10  10 

Berkman's   History  of  Inventions,  4 

vols.  8vo 1  10  0 

Bible  (The  Bishop's),  black  lbttbb 

(1568),  wanU  the  title,  folio 8  10  0 

Blackwood's  Ed'nburgh  Magazine,firom 

its  commencement,  in  1817,  to  June 


V 


1838, 43  vols.  8vo 17  17  0       Newtoni  Opera,  k  Horsley,  ft  vol*.  4to. 

>coe's  Chronicle  of  Scotland,  by  Bel*  "    Panxeri  An  naif  Typographid,  II  vols. 


Bo 

lenden,  2  vols.  4to.  hf.-bd.  mor 3    3  0 

BoUngbroke's  Works,  ft  vols.  4to 3  10  0 

Boydell's  Picturesque  Scenery  of  Nor- 
way, 3  vols,  folio   4    40 

Beauties  of  Eng.  Ic  Wales,  36  vols.  8vo.  10  10  0 

BridfCe's  History  of  Northamptonshire, 
avoU.folio 8    80 

Britton's   Fine   Arts   of  the   English 
School,  imperial  4to.  fine  plates    —  3    8  0 

Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  4to 1  10  0 


Bumey's  History  of  Music,  4  vols.  4to.  >  ^Bobertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Charles 

calf 3  10()  v.,  and  America,  7  vols.  4to.  calf,  gilt  1 


Canova's  Works,  prooft  on  India  paper, 
a  vols,  folio,  half-bound  morocco  —  ft 


ftO 


80 


Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
coloured  pUttes,  3  vols,  folio 8 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  by  Duncan,  fol. 
ruasia    3  10 

Chamock's  History  of  Marine  Archi- 
tecture, 3  vols.  4to 8    80 

aarendon's  (Lord)  Collection  of  Tracts, 
folio 0  10  0 

Clarke's  Travels,  6  vols.  4to.  calf,  gilt.  .880 

Clarke's  Sermons,  13  vols.  8vo 1    4  0 

Coxe's  (Peter)  Social  Day,  a  Poem,  fine 
paper  and  plates,  imp.  8vo.  bds 3  14  0 

Dampier's   Collection  of  Voyages,   4 
vols.  8vo 3 

Daniell's  Picturesque  Voyage  to  India, 
folio    4 

Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities  of 

Great  Britain,  4  vols.  4to ft 

Bibliographical  Decameron,  3 


30 
4  0 


0  0 


vols.  8vo.  calf,  gilt    8 

•^desAlthorpiana,2v.imp.8vo.  8 


8  0 

fto 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  4th  edition, 
30  vols.  4to 10  10  0 

Galerie  de  Croxat,  first  edition,  3  vols. 
foUo    31    00 

G^itleman's  Magazine,  153  vols.  8vo..  .33    0  0 


^= 


^   «.C 


Good  and  Gregory's  Cyclop«diB  of  Aru 
and  Sciences,  the  platea  of  Natnnl 
History  coloured,  13voIa.  royal  8v«. 
calf  gilt ft 

Jamieaon's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottuk 
Language,  4  vols.  4to.  calf 9 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  illnstrkNia  Pierson- 
agea  of  Great  Britain,  13  vols,  in  C, 
imperial  8vo 10  It  • 

Lysons*  Collection  of  Gkmceater  Anti- 
quities, folk)    3 

Haver's  Coloured  Views  in  Egypt,  FBlc»- 
tine,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  folio, 
russia 6 

Milton'sParadise  Lost,  platesby  Martin, 

3  vols.  imp.  8vo.  mor 4  14  4 

Mont&ucon's  Antiquities  eiplained,  7 

vols,  folio 8 

[onthly  Magazine,  from  its  commence- 
ment, in  1798,  to  the  end  of  1835,  60 

vols.8vo < 

M<mthly  Review,  from  its  commence- 
ment,  in  1749,  to  the  end  of  1829,  nnd 

4  vols,  of  Index,  306  vols.  8V0.  calf  gi]t,16  16  • 
Newcastle's  (Duke  oO  System  of  Horae- 

manship,  numerous  plates,  3  vola.  in  1, 

folio.  -    ^  - 


80 

90 


38 


ft 


•  » 


oe 


4tO. 


6    60 


PhikMophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  London,  from  its  covn. 

mencement,  in  1685,  to  1890, 113  vols. 

4to.calf 100    00 

Picart's  Bdigioua  Ceremonies,  7  voU. 

folio 4  146 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
^  Poetical  Works,  De  Roveray's  splen- 

'       did  edition,  18  vols.  8vo.  bds. S  13  0 

Purchas  his  Pilgrimea,  5  vols,  folio,  ras.ai  18  0 
Rees's  Cyclopa^  45  vols.  4to.  bds.  . .  18  U  d 


18  0 


]  e 
10  0 


Ross's  Second  Voyage  to  the  North 
Pole,4to 1 

finding's  Annals  of  Coinage,  4  vols.  4to.  6 

Salt's  Twenty-four  Views  of  St.  Hdena, 
theCape,  Bast  Indies,&c.  elephant  fbl.  4    4  0 
0      Sirift's  Works,  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  19 

/^vols.8vo 6  10  0 

^  Shaw  and  Nodder's  Naturalist's  Mis- 
cellany.  coloured  plates,  24  toU« 
8vo.  calf. 14  U  0 

Speed's  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  folio    1    i  o 

Stow's  Survey  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, 3  vols,  folio 5    50 

Stukeley's  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  3 
vols,  folio,  russia   7    70 

Surtees's  Antiquities  of  Durham,  large 
paper,  3  vola.  folio,  bda. 12  la  0 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  Eng.  AfiCaiis, 
best  edition,  folio  4    40 

Willis's  History  of  the  Mitred  Parlia- 
mentary Abbiea,  3  vols.  8vo a 

Willis's  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  8  toIs. 
8V0 s 

Wood's  Zoographv,  or  the  Beauties  of 
Nature  dispUtyed,  large  paper,  3  vola. 
imperial  8vo 3  10  0 

Watu's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  11  pts. 
4to. complete 7    00 

Zoilikofer's  Sermons,  10  vols.  Svo.bds.  3    5  0 


80 
10  0 


=* 
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VIGNE'S  KABUL,  GHUZNI,  AND  AFGHANISTAN. 

Thif  dayispahlished.inone  thick  8vo.  vol.  price  «18.  cloth  lettered,  illustrated  by 
Portrait*  of  Dost  Mohamed  and  others  and  by  Views  of  Ghumi,  &c.  taken  by  the 
Author,  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pyne,  and  engraved  in  wood  by  Baxter,  with  a 
Map  of  the  Author's  Route, 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  a  VISIT  to  GHUZNI,  KABUL, 
and  AFGHANISTAN,  and  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dost  Mohamed :  with 
Notices  of  Runjit  Sing,  Khiva,  and  Russian  Expedition.  By  G.  T.  Vionk.  Esq.  F.G.S. 
"  This  is  a  book  of  travels  into  regions  always  interesting,  and  which  recent  events  have  ren- 
dered doubly  important  to  British  readers.  It  is  not  only  wcU  written,  but  is  beautifuUyembel- 
lished,  both  in  detached  plates  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  with  wood  engravings  Inserted  in  the 
type  at  the  hewl  of  the  chapters."— Baix's  Wbbkly  Mbssbnobr. 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CLASSICS. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  will  be  published. 
Part  I ,  price  Js.,  of 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  HISTORY 
of  the  REFORMATION ;  with 
Historical  and  Biographical  Notes.  To 
be  completed  in  Thirteen  or  Fourteen  Parts. 

London:  published  by  William  Smith,, 
Its,  Fleet  Street;  Fraser  and  Crawford, 
Edinburgh ;  Curry  and  Co.  Dublin. 


In  the  press. — New  Work  by  the  Author 
of  *  The  Yellow  Plush,'  in  t  vols.  8vo. 

THE  PARIS  SKETCH  BOOK. 
By  Mr.  Titmarsh.  Illustrated 
"with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  Ui.d 
Copper,  by  the  Author. 

London  :  John  Macrone,  1,  St.  Martin's 
Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 


COLONIAL  MAGAZINE, 
for  July.  No.  7.  Edited  by  R. 
Montgomery  Martin,  Esq. — Contents: 
1.  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  West 
Indies  — S.  Justice  for  India — 3  Van 
Dieman's  Land ;  Moral,  Physical,  and 
Political — 4.Sicily  ;  the  Sulpher  Monopoly 
and  Commercial  Treaty— 5.  Colonization 
of  the  Falkland  Isles  by  Convicts ;  impor- 
tance  as  a  Naval  Station,  and  the  Malta 
of  the  Pacific— 6.  British  North  American 
Boundary  (with  a  Map)— 7.  Aborigines 
of  New  Holland  i  their  Character,  Habits, 
&€.— 8.  Nautical  Discoveries  connected 
with  our  Colonial  and  Maritime  Greatness 
— 9.  Trade  with  the  Portuguene  Settle- 
ments in  Eastern  Africa — 10.  National 
Debt  of  England,  and  Popular  Repre- 
sent'Uion— 11.  England's  Treatment  of  her 
Coionisls  —  12.  Colonial  Agents,  5cc., 
Commercial  Intelligence,  Stocks,  Births. 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  &c. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Newgate  Street, 
Londoc. 


TO    8Pi>RT8MEXI. 


ELEY'S   PATENT  WIRE  CARTRIDGES, 

TOR  tsaoorma  oamb,  wild  fowl,  sbc  at  lohq  distaiices. 
WarehouMe—Se,  ST.  JAME8S  STREET,  LONDON. 


Fig.  1  renresentssBhot 
mafle  with  a  Blue  Car- 
tridge weighing  U  os.  of 
N o.  fl  Shot,  and  2{  drms. 
of  poMfdcr  on  a  target 
placed  at  fX)  yards,  divi- 
ded into  smiares  of  six 
inches,  each  of  which 
maybe  considered  ao  the 
size  of  a  partridge  fly  iiig. 
ahuwing  that  at  this  dis- 
tance four  pellets  would 
hit  a  bird ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  thai  eve- 
ry pellet  is  propelled 
with  twice  the  force  of 
oue  out  of  a  loose  charge. 


Fig.  I. 


F1g.% 


FaieiUet  qf  the  Wias  Cartridob,  Inventor  and 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  the 


Fig.i  represents  a  shot 
at  60  yards  with  a  loose 
charge  the  same  site  and 
weight  as  the  Cartridge ; 
and  any  person  may  sa- 
tisfy himself  by  actual 
exi>erimeut  that  no  gun 
with  the  above  charge 
will  average  more  than 
the  number  given,  viz.  34 
pellet9,thus  showingthat 
the  probability  of  kuliug 
at  this  distance  is  very 
8mallindeed3u<lp&rticu- 
l&ilv  when  the  diminish- 
ed force  with  which  the 
loose  shot  are  propelled 
is  taken  into  account. 

WATERPROOF  ANTl-CORROSlYE  PERCUSSION  CAP. 

These  Caps  are  warranted  never  to  miss  riRx  in  the  wbttbst  WRATuaa,  and  to  be  entirely  uninjured 

by  Change  of  Climate. 

CHEMICALLY  PREPARED  LONDON  WADDING, 

and  every  description  of  Gun  Implements  and  Anununition. 

For  Testimonials  and  Recommendations, see  H  Awaaa's  InUructiont  to  Sperimtent  1838— T.  B.  JoHir« 
SON'S  ShooUx'9  Prtcfptor,  1838-Capt  R.  Lucy's  Modem  Shooter,  IMO—OakUtgh  ShoUing  Code,l9»' 
SporUng  Af  Mfasrsd.  1817— SlMO(«r>«  Mmmmml,  by  TrLBBr-WATrs's  Bemmrk$  om  SlooMm,  1838. 
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Corporation 

or  THI 

AMICABLE  SOCIETY 

FOR  A 

PERPETUAL   ASSURANCE   OFFICE. 

INCORFORATBD  BT  CHARTER  OF  QUBRN  ANNE,  A.  D.  1706. 
8«ijMnta'  Inn,  FUet  Street,  London. 


Dtreeton, 


RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OP  DEVON. 

JOHN  BARKER,  Em]. 

FRANCIS  BOOTT,  M.D. 

COBBETT  DERBY,  Etq, 

W.  M.  THISTLETON  DYER,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  EVERETT,  Esq. 


JOHN  HODGSON,  Esq. 
JAMES  MOUNTAGUE,  E«i. 
JOHN  NEWTON,  E«q. 
WALKER  SKIRROW,  Esq.  Q.C. 
REV  JOHN  HUME  SPRY,  D.D. 
THEOPHILUS  THOMPSON,  M.D. 


THE  Corporation  of  the  Amicable  Society  is  the  oldest  institution 
in  existence  for  granting  Assurance  on  Lifes. 

Erery  person  on  whose  life  an  assurance  is  effected  for  one  or  more  »hart»  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Corporation,  and  entitled,  immediately  npon  his  admission,  to  an- 
reserred  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  adfantages  arising  from  the  long  stmnding 
and  accumulated  capital  of  the  Society. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  plan  adopted  bj  the  Society  is  the  equal  dutributiom 
shore  for  share,  of  the  whole  of  the  prttfittf  among  the  representatifes  or  nominees  of  the 
deceased  members,  without  reference  to  the  length  or  time  daring  which  the  policy 
may  have  been  in  force. 

No  commission  is  allowed  to  Agents,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  are  managed 
at  the  least  possible  expense;  the  profits  are  therefore  the  utmost  the  premiums  taken 
admit  of. 

Persons  whose  lires  are  assured  with  this  Corporation  may  tra?el  to  or  from,  or 
reside  in,  any  part  of  Europe  without  paying  any  additional  premium. 

Assurances  for  terms  of  years,  or  on  joint  lives  or  survirorships,  may  be  effected 
with  the  Society,  eithei*  for  specified  sums  without  participation  in  the  annual  profits,  l 
or  for  shares  with  participation,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  '  ' 

The  assured  may  arrange  to  pay  their  premiums  either  by  single  payment,  b? 
annual  payments  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  assurance,  or  by  annual  pay- 
ments during  a  limited  number  of  years  only. 

T.  OAIiIiOWAY,  Begtotrnr. 
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EDINBURGH 

LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 

Established  in  1823,  and  Constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL-£600,000. 


11,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET  (CITY),  LONDON. 


LONDON    BOARD. 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  REAY. 
HON.  ROBERT  DUNDAS. 
JOHN  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq.  M.P. 
RICHARD  HART  DAVIS,  Esq. 
GEORGE  MACKINTOSH,  Esq. 
JAMES  BONAR,  Esq. 


HENRY  BARELY,  Esq. 
W.  A.  EADE,  Esq. 
EVAN  BAILLIE,  Esq. 
JOHN  RICHARDSON,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  WHITMARSH,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
R.  W.  DALLAS,  Esq. 
CHAS.  STANIFORTH,  Esq.,  Resident  Dirbctor. 


Bankers  —  Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  AND  SMITHS. 

Physician  — J.   HOPE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

SoUcitors  —  Messrs.  ROWLAND  AND  YOUNG. 


This  Company  combines  the  adrantages  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  system  with  the 
security  and  influence  of  a  Proprietary  Body,  who  must  themselres  be  assured  with 
the  Company. 

1.  The  Assured  may  (Table  I.)  secure  a  precise  sum  at  rates  which  ehaltenge  comj>e- 
tition  with  those  of  any  other  Company, 

2.  They  may  participate  (Tabic  II.)  without  the  liability  of  partnership,  or  mutual 
guarantee,  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  in  the  whnle  projitg  of  the  Company, — the  largest 
proportion  that  any  proprietary  office  has  hitherto  divided,  and  much  more  than  can 
safely  be  given  by  any  mere  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  where  at  least  one-third  of  the 
profits  must  be  laid  aside  to  form  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  first  division  of  profits  (1835),  varied  from  20  to  38  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums 
paid,  according  to  the  age  of  the  Policies. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  on  an  increasing  and  decreasing  sca!e,  on  joint  lives  or 
survivorships,  or  in  any  way  the  parties  may  require. 

No  entry  money  or  other  charge,  beyond  the  Policy  Stamp. 

Liberty  to  pass  to  any  part  of  Europe,  without  extra  Premium. 

Annuities  and  reversions,  present  and  contingent,  to  survivors,  &c. 

Claims  paid  within  three  months  after  proof. 

Money  advanced  to  any  amount  on  Redeemable  Annuity,  &c. 

The  usual  commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 

The  Prospectus,  with  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Office. 


Specimen  of  Rates  for  Assuring  £100. 


TABLE  I. 

WITHOUT  PARTICIPATION. 

TABLE  II. 

WITH  PARTICIPATION. 

Age. 

One  Year. 

Seven  Years. 

£0  19  11 
14    8 

1  11  10 

2  4    5 

3  18  11 

For  Life. 

Age. 

For  Life. 

20 
SO 
40 
50 
60 

^0  17     3 
1     1     3 
1     6  10 
1  15     1 
S     I     8 

£\  14    t 
«    3    7 
?  17  11 
4     1     7 
6     4    4 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

of  1  17    4 
t    7    7 

3  2     2 

4  9    0 
6  15     8 
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Corporation  of  tbt  I^otiDon  ^sisi\xcmut, 

ESTABLISHED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.D.  1720, 

FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES, 

C^et— 19,  Birckin  Lane,  ComhiU,  ttnd  10,  Regent  StreH. 


1 


JOHN  CLARK  POWELL,  Km.  Osmti 
ABEL  CHAPMAN.  Em.  SnA-OvMnMr. 
Wll 


LESTOCK  PEACH 


L80N,  Em|.  Der^-Gi 
DIRECTORS. 


BOBBRT  ALLEN.  Esq. 

OEOBOE  BABNE8.  Etq. 

HENRY  BLAN8HARD.  Em. 

JOHN  WATSON  BORRADAkLS,  Em. 

EDWARD  BURMESTER,  Etq. 

HENRY  CAYLEY.  Etq. 

AARON  CHAPMAN,  Etq.  M.P. 

ROBEBT  COTE8WORTH,  Etq, 

JOHN  DEFFELL,  Etq. 

RICHARD  DREW,  Etq. 

JOHN  FURSE,  Etq. 

OEOROE  HENRY  OIBBS,  Etq. 


EDWIN  OOWER,  Etq. 
EDWARD  HARNAOE,  Bu. 
ROBERT  KINO,  Etq. 
WILLIAM  KINO,  Etq. 
JOHN  ORD.  Etq. 
GEORGE  PROBYN,  Etq. 
JOHN  REES,  Etq. 
JACOB  SIMS.  Etq. 
DANIEL  STEPHENSON,  Em. 
THOMAS  WEEDING.  Etq. 
JAMBS  WILLIAMS,  E»q. 
HENRY  WOODFALL.  Etq. 


Penont  effecting  Life  Aisaraicet  with  this  CorporatioD  have  the  cboice  of  two  plam 

The  one  eotitUsg  them  to  an  tnnaal  Abatement  of  Premium,  after  five  yoaxa'  pajawK. 

The  other  at  a  lower  fixed  rate  without  abatement. 

The  leading  featnrea  which  diitingnish  the  first  of  these  plans  from  those  of  otWr 
Life  Assurance  Offices,  are,  that  the  bosiness  is  earned  on  by  the  Corporadoo  witkoot 
any  charge  for  management  being  deducted  from  the  profits,  and  that  the  asaoved  mn 
exempt  from  all  liability  of  partnership. 

Annua]  Premiums  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the  whole  period  of  mmj 
single  Life,  under  the  plan  entitling  the  Assured  to  an  Abatement  of  Prenunm. 


Ace 

Age 

Age 

Age 

— 1 

nest 

next 

next 

next 

1 

Birth* 

Premium. 

Birth- 

Premium. 

Birth. 

Premiom. 

Birth- 

day. 

day. 

day. 

day. 

O 

16 

S     0    3 

31 

2  13    1 

46 

4     1 

9 

6i 

7  10 

17 

t    1    5 

32 

2  14    3 

47 

4    5 

0 

62 

7  17 

1 

18 

2    2    5 

33 

8  15    6 

48 

4    8 

63 

8     4 

10 

19 

2    3    5 

34 

2  16  U 

49 

4  12 

64 

8  13 

1 

SO 

2    4    3 

35 

2  18   -4 

50 

4  16 

65 

9     1 

11 

tl 

2    5    0 

36 

2  19  11 

51 

5    0 

66 

9  11 

3 

ft 

2    5    8 

37 

3     17 

52 

5    4 

67 

10     0 

9 

23 

2    6    3 

38 

3    3    3 

53 

5    8 

68 

10  10 

9 

94 

2    6  10 

39 

3    5    1 

54 

5  13 

69 

11     1 

4 

S5 

2    7    6 

40 

3    7    0 

55 

5  17 

70 

11  19 

6 

t6 

2    8    2 

41 

3    9    0 

56 

6    2 

«7 

2    9    0 

42 

3  11    2 

57 

6    7 

«8 

2    9  11 

43 

3  13    7 

58 

6  12 

5 

29 

2  10  11 

44 

3  16    1 

59 

6  17 

10 

SO 

2  11  11 

45 

3  18    9 

60 

7    3 

8 

The  Abatement  of  Premium  for  the  year  1840,  on  Policies  of  five  years'  standiiig» 
under  the  first  of  the  above  plans  was  ^44  9s.  3d.  per  cent. 

The  future  annual  Abatement  must  vary  according  to  the  success  of  thisiiraiich  of  the 
Corporation's  business. 

In  the  Fire  Department,  Assurances  are  effected  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Attendance  daily,  from  ten  till  four,  at  both  Offices,  where  Prospectuses  and  every 
information  may  be  obtained. 

JUl  Peyton  PMjfs,  Etq.  SuperintendeHt  cf  the  OffU$  in  Regent  Street, 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  SxctarAmT. 
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wniiam  BinboTTy  Eiq. 
Harry  Barrett,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Eaq. 
Lancdot  A.  Burton,  Baq. 


Thomas  KelW,  Biq.  Aid. 
wmiamLn/^Baq; 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Baq. 
Lewia  Focock,  Baq. 


ARGUS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  39,  Tkrogmorton  Street j  Bankj  London; 

Edikbukgh,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Litbilfool,  and  Manchxstbr. 

BSTABUBHBO  1838— and  Bmpowertd  bp  Act  qf  Parttamati, 

IMrsctors* 

Thomas  Camplin,  Baq. 
James  CUft,  Esq. 
Thomas  Famcomb.  Baq. 
John  Homphery,  Baq.  Aid.  M.P. 
R.  Ing^leby,  Esq.  Manchester. 

Auditors. 
Prof.  Hall,  M.A.  Kinir's  ColL  London.  |  William  Ptdmer  Knig^ht,  Esq.  |  Joseph  Spencer,  Esq. 

Actnarj.— John  Robertson,  Baq. 
Fbysleian.— Henry  Jeaifreson,  M.D.         |        Solicitor.— If .  Fisher,  Eaq. 
Burgoon.  —  WHiam  Conlson,  Esq.  |        Coonsel.— J.  Romilly,  Esq. 

BaalLeni.— Messrs.  Vere,  Sapte,  Banbury,  Mospratt,  and  Co.  77,  Lombard  Street 

Tho  following  are  amonff  its  AdTantayos  t— 

A  larf^  subscribed  Capital,  with  an  accnmoUted  Premlmn  Fond  infested  in  Oorenmient  and 
other  available  Secnrities. 

Charring  the  Lowest  Rate  of  Premiom  for  the  Sam  Assured ;  thereby,  in  effect,  rivinff  to  erery 
policy-holaer  a  fixed  and  certain  bonns.  without  responsibility  or  risk,  m  lieu  of  the  d^rred  and 
frequently  ddusiTe  prospect  of  a  periodical  division  of  profits. 

Annual  Prsmium  to  Assnas  j^OO. 


Age. 

For  One  Tear. 

For  Five  Tears. 

For  Seven  Tears. 

Term  of  Life. 

35 
80 
85 

40 

jffOW    7 
1    1    8 
1    3   9 
1    4    8 

1^1    0   8 
1    1  10 
1  -8    4 
1    5    7 

j^l    0   7 
1    3    1 
1    8    8 
1    8    3 

jtfl  15    1 
1  19  10 
3    5  10 
3  18    9 

The  varied  and  comprehensive  Tkbles  of  the  Arg^is  Company  are  so  flramed  as  to  suit  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  all  persons  assuring,  whether  as  a  provision  for  their  fkmilies,  or  as  a  collateral 
security  in  pecuniary  transactions;  and,  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  offices,  they  will  be 
found  decidedly  superior  in  point  of  economy. 

Example  prom  Table  I.  Equal  Rates  of  Premium. 


Annual  Premium  to  Assure  i^lOOO. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office. 

Age. 

Argus  Office. 

Offices  dividing 
Profits. 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonus  of 

Or  a  PoUcy  for 

31 
36 
81 
86 
41 

jtfl5  19    3 
17  19    3 
30    9    3 
38  13    6 
37  16    8 

ie23    5    0 
34  10    0 
37    5    0 
30  18    4 
34  18    4 

1^6    5  10 

6  10  10 

6  15  10 

7  0  10 
7    1    8 

jtf400 
870 
830 
300 
370 

jtfl400 
1370 
1380 
1300 
1370 

By  the  above  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  person  31  years  of  age  may  assure  the  sum  of  jtf  1400  in 
this  office  for  the  same  amount  of  premium  that  he  would  have  to  pay  fdt  insuring  i^lOOO  in  most 
of  the  bonus  offices,  being  an  immediate  saving  of  40  per  cent. 

Extract  prom  Table  II.  increasing  Rates  op  Premium. 


Annual  Premium  for  Assuring  the  Sum  of  i^lOO.                              | 

Age. 

First  Seven  Tears. 

Second  Seven  Tears. 

Remainder  of  Life. 

30 
80 
40 
60 

jtfl    0    8 
1    6   6 
1  17    0 
3  17    8 

itfl    7   0 
1  15    4 

3  9    4 

4  5  11 

j^   0   6 
3  18    0 
3  14    0 
6    4    1 

This  Table  gives  to  the  assured  all  the  advantages  of  a  policy  for  a  short  term,  with  the  power  of 
continuing  it  for  life  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 

No  Entry-money  or  Charges  beyond  the  stamp  for  the  policy. 

Persons  may  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe  without  extra  or  additional  charge. 

Premiums  payable  yearly,  half-yeariy,  or  quarterly,  on  life  Policies. 

Assurances  granted  upon  lives  up  to  the  age  of  80. 

Tables  upon  an  increasing  and  decreasing  scale  of  payment. 

Policies  of  this  office  purchased  by  the  company. 

Advances  made  on  Policies  when  their  value  exceeds  j^SO. 

Claims  payable  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  on  allowance  of  three  months*  discount. 

Policies  sssigned  as  bona  fide  security  not  void  by  death  from  suicide,  dueUinr,  or  the  hands  of 
Justice.    In  case  of  death  by  the  above  causes,  the  value  of  policies  not  assigned  aOowed. 

A  Board  of  Directors  with  the  Medical  Officers  attend  daily. 
%*  Prospectuses,  and  every  other  infbrmation,may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  by  Letter  addressed  tc 

E.  BATES,  RMidont  Dirtetor. 
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HEAL&SONS  FRENCH  MATTRESSES. 


AT  THEIR  BEDDING  MANUFACTORY,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel) 
TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


DOMESTIC  EDUCATION 
at  BONN,  on  the  RHINE.— The 
married  Principal  of  an  Establishment, 
formed  in  1833,  on  porely  Domestic  Prin. 
ciples  of  Education,  begs  to  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  Parents.  It  will  be  fully 
con6rmed,  on  inquiry,  that  his  System 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  his  Pupils 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
German  and  French  Languages,  whilst 
they  are  acquiring  a  sound  Classical  and 
Mathematical  Education:  there  are  two 
Resident  Masters— a  Graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  German  Graduate ;  and  the 
number  of  Pupils  is  limited  strictly  to 
Eighteen.— Prospectuses  and  full  particu- 
lars to  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Hook- 
ham.  Library,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

EASE,  FREEDOM,  and  DIS- 
PATCH in  WRITING,  are  attaina- 
ble bv  the  use  of  C  and  H.  C.  WINDLES' 
MEf  ALLIC  PENS.  The  very  general 
adoption  of  these  beautiful  Instruments  is 
the  best  proof  of  their  real  usefulness. 
They  are  made  in  various  sixes  and  forms, 
adapted  to  every  style  of  writing ;  and 
may  be  had,  with  suitable  handles,  of 
every  respectable  Stationer,  Cutler,  &c. 
in  town  and  country.  Observe  *'  Windles" 
on  every  pen. — N.!d.  Protected  by  patents 
in  England,  France,  and  America. 

Wholesale  Dep6t  in  London,  46,  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge. 


(By  Authority,  the  ''Queen's  Own.") 

H  WALKERS  NEEDLES 
•  and  IMPROVED  POINTS,  with 
the  new  eyes  of  increased  size,  are  now  in 
course  of  delivery  to  the  trade.  They  are 
easily  threaded,  work  with  great  freedom, 
and  are  more  durable  than  any  others. 
The  new  labels,  to  protect  the  public 
against  imitation,  consist  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful set  of  profiles,  equestrian  figures,  &c., 
of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  in  very  bold  relief,  on 
coloured  grounds.  The  style  is  truly  novel, 
extremely  elegant,  and  very  generally 
admired.  H.  Walker's  Hooks  and  Eyes, 
manufactured  by  his  improved  machinery, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  boxes  bear 
his  name  on  an  engraved  label,  showing 
the  size.  Sold  also  on  cards  by  the  prin. 
cipal  dealers.— H.  Walker,  20,  Maiden- 
lane,  Wood  Street. 


UNITED  KINGDOM    LIFE  ASSU. 

RANGE  COMPANY 

8,  Waterloo  Ptmee,  PaU  MaU,  Lomdtm, 

THE  first  Septennial  Divisian  of 
Profits  of  this  Company  will  be  de- 
clared in  the  ensuing  year  on  all  policies 
of  the  participaring  class  effected  pre- 
viously to  the  3l8t  of  December,  1840. 
Parties  who  wish  to  insore  their  li^es 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
they  now  have  of  sharing  in  the  boaas  ao 
soon  to  be  declared,  by  immediately  making 
proposals.  The  following  are  the  aiknoal 
premiums  for  the  assurance  c^  i^lOO  for 
the  whole  period  of  life,  on  which  half 
credit  may  be  allowed  for  five  years ;  which 
credit  may  remain  unpaid,  at  5  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  deducted  at  death  from  the 
sum  insured : — 

Without  Profits.  With  Pkxyftts. 

Age  20          ^1  13  10  ^l  18     8 

30             2    3  10  2     8     9 

40             2  19    1  3    3     4 

50             4    6    0  4  10     7 

Annual  premium  for  assuring  «,£'lOO, 
payable  at  a  fixed  age,  or  at  deaui,  should 
It  occur  before  the  party  attaios  that  age  : — 


\gewhen 

Age  to  be  attained. 

assured. 

Sixty. 

Sixty-five. 

Seventy. 

20 

of  2     6    1 

c£2     2     4 

^2     0    O 

30 

3    2  10 

2  15     2 

2  10    6 

40 

4  19    0 

4    0    S 

3     9    7 

50 

10  14  10 

7    8     1 

5  12    a 

Example,— A  person  aged  20,  by  paying 
an  annual  premium  of  ^2,  becomes  entitled 
to  j^lOO  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  70,  or 
to  the  same  sum  should  he  die  before 
arriving  at  that  age.  For  the  convenience 
of  parties  residing  in  the  city,  they  may 
make  their  appearance  and  pass  the  medi- 
cal examination  before  the  agents,  Edward 
Frederick  Leeks,  Esq.  4,  Scots  Yard,  Bosh 
Lane,  Cannon  Street,  and  S.  F.  Youde, 
Esq.  Surgeon,  9,  Old  Jewry.  Everj*  in- 
formation will  be  afforded  on  application 
to  the  Resident  Director,  Edward  Boyd. 
Esq.  No.  8,  Waterloo  Place.  Proposals 
accepted  on  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  and 
any  other  day  appearance  may  be  made  at 
half-past  2  o'clock,  when  Frederick  Hale 
Thomson,  Esq.  the  Company's  surgeon,  ia 
in  attendance. 

EDWARD  LENNOX  BOYD,  Sec. 
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[       DIVINITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD,  LONDON,  give  notice 
that  they  have  established  FOUR  SCHO- 
LARSHIPS, of  FIFTY  POUNDS  per 
aiiiiiim  each,  for  Students  for  the  Christian 
Minstry  among  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Denomination, 
for  the  Prosecution  of  a  Theological  Coarse 
of  Stndy  of  three  years'  duration,  in  such 
Theological  School  or  Institution  as  the 
Board  may  select  or  approve. 

Candidates  to  be  eligible  to  these  Scho- 
larships  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
Eighteen  years ;  must  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  devote  themselves  to  the  Study 
of  Sacred  Literature,  and  the  office  o( 
the  Ministry;  and  produce  the  highest 
testimonials  as  to  their  moral  character. 
They  must  also  have  taken  the  degree  of 


B.A.  at  the  University  of  Dublin  or  Lon- 
don ;  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  Universities ;  obtained  a  General 
Certificate  in  the  Belfast  Royal  Academi- 
cal Institution  ;  or  have  passed,  with  the 
high  approbation  of  their  Tutors  or  Ex- 
aminers, through  a  complete  course  at 
one  of  the  English  or  Welsh  Academies 
for  the  Education  of  Students  for  the 
Christian  Ministry  among  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. Candidates  will  also  be  eligible 
who,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
may  wish  to  devote  themselves'  to  the 
Christian  Ministry  among  the  English 
Presbyterian  Dissenters.  Preference  will 
in  all  cases  be  given  to  the  sons  of  English 
Presbyterian  Ministers  equally  qualified. 
Application  to  be  made  to  James  Esdaile, 
Esq. ,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square; 
or  Dr.  Thomas  Rees,  39,  Wobum  Place, 
RusseU  Square,  London. 


THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  5  or.  Mode  of  obtaining,  in  a  few  minutes 
(by  a  self-acting  process,  founded  upon  the  chemical  action  of  light),  Represen- 
tions  of  Objects  much  more  accurate  aud  minute  than  the  most  elaborate  works  of  art. 

Under  her  Majesty's  Patronage.  CLAUDET  &  HOUGHTON  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have  on  hand  for  Sale  a  splendid  Collection  of  Views  of  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  other  Cities  ;  Portraits  taken  from  Life  ;  Figures  from  the  Living  Model  ; 
Copies  of  Pictures,  Prints,  Statues,  and  other  works  of  Art,  all  produced  by  this  won* 
derful  process. 

N.B. — The  Daguerreotype  being  protected  in  this  country  by  her  Majesty's  Royal 
Letters  Patent,  all  Apparatus  and  Proofs  not  bearing  the  above  names,  are  infringe- 
ments of  the  Patent  right,  and  their  owners  will  be  liable  to  actions  for  damages. 

Direction-CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON.  89.  HIGH  HOLBORN,  French  Glass 
Shade.  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Painted  Window  Glass  Warehouse. 

INDEPENDENT  WEST  MIDDLESEX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
opposite  the  Bazaar,  Raker-Street,  Portman  Square,  London;  South  St. 
David's. Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Ingram-Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  Sack vi lie- Street,  Dub- 
lin. Empowered  under  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  of  14tb  George  III.  c.  48; 
22d  George  IH. ;  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  141 ;  3d  Geo.  IV.  c.  92 ;  and  1st  Victoria,  c.  10, 
IMMEDIATE  BENEFITS  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  :~ 
Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Rates  reduced  30  per  cent,  per  annum  lower  than  an) 
other  office. 

Life  Annuity  Rates  calculated  on  equitable  principles.  For  example :  for  efer} 
100/.  deposited,  this  Association  will  grant  the  Annuity  placed  opposite  the  age  o 
the  party  depositing,  from  50/.  and  upwards,  in  proportion. 

30  to  40    to    45    to    50    to    55    to    60    to    65    to    70    to    75    to    80 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 
Cent. 


IPer 
Cnet. 
£12  10 
RATES  :— 
25    to    30    to    35    to    38    to    40    to 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 
Cent. 


j^l5  10     £20  0  I  £25  0 


45    to    50 


Prem.        i?l  11    |    i^l  15    |    £2  0   |    ir2  6    |    i^  10    |    ;e2  15    |    i:^    5 
This  Company  makes  no  charges  for  intermediate  ages  under  50  years. 
FIRE    INSURANCE    RATES. 
Common  Insurance : — 

Prirate  houses  and  shops  (not  hazardous) 1 

Hazardous 2 

Double  hazardous 3 

Farming  Stock 


^ 


0  per  cent. 
0        „ 
6        „ 

1    6        „ 

G.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Sceretary. 
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AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  &  FIRE  ASSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Empowered  htf  Act  of  Parliament^  3  Victoria^  chap,  20. 

6t,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE,  LONDON. 

No.  7,  BLDBR  ST.,  EDINBURGH,  U  No.  6,  KINO  ST.,  QUSKN  SQUARE*  BRISTTOL. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


TrMiNef.  (wiih  amatatihi  Board,) 
Thomas  Challis,  Ecq.        Thomas  Pipbi,  Esq.        Thomas  Wiuoir,  £aq« 

Dirtetort, 

Charles  HiDdley,  Esq.,  MP. 
John  Pirie,  Em|.,  Alderman. 


Thomns  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Hon.  Charles  P.  VilUers,  M.P. 
John  Wilks,  Esq. 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


William  T.  Beeby,  Esq. 
George  Boosfield,  Esq. 
Peter  Ellis,  Esq. 
John  Easthope,  Esq.,  MJ*. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Richard  Hollier,  Esq. 

Auditon, 

Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq.        Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.        Edward  Smith,  Esq. 

Pkjfdcian,    Thomas  Bull,  Esq.,  M.D.  Surgeon,    C.  Aston  Key,  Esq. 

Smrvtyon, — John  Davies,  Esq.    James  Harrison,  Esq. 

Sterttary. — Dr.  Thomas  Price. 

5bticttors.— Messrs  Walters  and  Reeve. 


The  Protestant  Dissintebs'  and  General  Life  and  Fire  Assi7Ranci  Compant 
has  been  established  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  a  numerous  and  influential 
section  of  the  community  to  the  importance  of  providing,  by  means  of  JJfe  Ansurances, 
for  the  future  interests  of  their  families.  It  was  thought  that  an  (nstitntion  bearing  their 
own  name,  and  conducted  principally  by  well-known  members  of  the  Dissenting  Body, 
would  be  more  likely  to  effect  this  object  than  other  offices  previously  existing. 

The  following  are  among  the  duHnetioefeaturei  of  the  Compatty  : 

1.  One-tenth  of  the  entire  Profits  is  appropriated  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  to  reduc- 
ing the  premiums  payable  for  insuring  the  lives  of  Dissenting  and  Methodist  Ministers, 
or  in  other  ways  similar  beneficial  to  their  families. 

2.  Certificates  of  Age  and  Character,  and  of  the  amount  of  Loss  in  case  of  Fire,  not 
required  from  Clergymen  and  Churchwardens. 

S.  A  Table  of  Premiums  for  Policies  payable  at  the  age  of  60,  or  of  annuities  to  com- 
mence at  that  period,  suitable  to  the  case  of  Superannuated  Ministers,  or  of  other  Profes* 
sional  Men. 

4.  The  lowest  rates  of  Premiums,  consistent  with  security,  and  the  payment  of  Policies 
guaranteed  by  a  Capital  of  One  Million. 

5.  Two  Tables  of  Premiums,  the  one  giving  an  interest  in  the  Profits  of  the  Company, 
the  other,  not. 

6.  Parties  assured  on  the  former  Table  entitled  to  participate  inmediateiy  in  the  profits 
of  the  Company. 

7.  Every  facility  given  on  moderate  terms  to  persons  going  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits  of  their  Policy. 

8.  Premiums  may  be  paid  either  Annually,  Half-yearly,  or  Qoarterly,  in  a  limited 
number  of  Payments,  or  in  one  sum. 

9.  Loans  advanced  on  Policies  of  the  value  of  £50,  or  Policies  purchased  on  liberal 
terms. 

10.  All  claims  payable  three  Months  after  satisfactory  proof  of  Death :  or  earlier,  on 
deduction  of  discount. 

11.  No  entrance  fee  required. 

Prospectuses,  with  every  variety  of  Tables,  may  be  had  by  application  at  the  Office, 
or  at  any  of  the  Branches  which  are  esublished  in  most  of  the  principal  Towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


FIRE  POLICIES  ISSUED  ON  THE  REDUCED  RATES. 
No  charge  for  tlie  Policy  on  Insurances  exceeding  £300,  or  en  the  tran^  of  Poiieiei  ! 
from  other  offieet. 

P. 
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GOOD  INVESTMENT.— To 
be  Sold,  Two  Loti  of  Property, 

•  consi«tiii|^  of  detached  Cottage*,  with 
Gardens,  near  the  Kent  Road,  inhabited 
bj  respectable  tenants :  one  lot  producing 

^  •£*106  a  year  above  the  Ground  Rent, 
price  ^00  ;  the  other  lot,  ,£'160,  price 
^1100,  term  unexpired  near  70  years. 
The  property  is  in  substantial  repair,  and 
would  suit   a   respectable  purchaser.— 

-.  Apply  to  Mr.  Hill,  Ironmonger,  18,  Sussex 

'  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  opposite  Marl- 
borough Chapel,  London  s   if  by  letter, 

'  prepaid,  to  T.  S. 


DEAFNESS.— MR.  CURTIS'S 
NEW  ACOUSTIC  INSTRU- 
MENT  for  DEAF  PERSONS,  Original 
Ear-Comets,  small  invisible  Voice  Con. 
ductors,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Artificial  Ears,  &c. ;  also,  improved  Hear- 
ing Trumpets  of  every  description,  and  the 
Toniferous  Coronal,  may  be  seen  and 
obtained  at  Mr.  Gifford*s,  Chymist  to  his 
late  Majesty,  104,  Strand,  opposite  Ezetex 
Hall.  — N.B.  Curtis's  and  Abemethy'i 
Ear  Syringes,  Renpiraton,  and  Domestic 
Instruments,  &c.  &c. 


«fiOANCX8  and  BCONOM'V  at  the  CZOnr  CZ.OTH' 
Z8STABUSSCMZ8NT. 

^    OOOD    Fit,    OOOD    Workmanship,    and  CK>OD  Materials,  haTimr  rtii 

*.  DOUDNEY  and  SON  a  GOOD  Name  and  extennve  Patronage  for  upwards  of  H 

'  TUBY,  in  presenting  their  uvpaballslxd  Low  Paicss  for  Publio  Inspection,  they  ber  u 

'  the  Three  Essentials  to  a  GOOD  Garment  shall  still  hare  their  unremitting  attentiMi  i 

r  ambition  to  ensure  an  increasing  Buainess  and  merit  the  appellation  of  being  ' 

«THE  BEST,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  TAILORS  T 

'  0A8B  psiosa. 

A     sapar    Cloth     Coat. 

Troaten,    ami    Waist- 

eoai,  fashioaaUy  made,  £S    S  ptr  Salt. 
Ditto  Spaaiib  Sopcrfinc, 

ditto    4    4      

Ditto     Extra      Imperial 

Saxooj,  the  beat  that  if 

made,  ditto  4  \5      — 

Saperfinc      Procit      CoaU,     Silk 

faciocs t  10  0 

Sammei  Waistcuau,  twaatiio)  pat- 
terns, 7s.  each,  or  three  fur    ....     1    0  0 
Cantoon     Drill     (Sie.)    Troupers, 

10a.  6d.  per  pair,  or  three  pair  fur    110  0 
Mominc     Coau     and      Dressing 

Gowns    0  15  0 

Cloth  Travelling  Trousers 0  13  0 

Footiuan't  Salt  of  Livery,  complete    S    3  0 

COMTaAOT  PaiCBA.— <TB8  OLD  SUITS  TO  aB    i 

aaruajiBu.)  ^ 

Two  Salts  per  year .....^7    7  0 

The  best  that  is  made    8    0  0 

Three  Suits  per  year 10  17  0 

The  best  that  is  made It    3  0 

Pour  Suits  per  year    14    6  0 

The  best  that  U  made 13  18  0 


BOYS'  CLOTHES, 

(TASTVPULLT  AMD  rASBIOMAaLY  MAOB), 

SURPRISINGLY  LOW!      i 

Skeleton  S^u,  18s.;  Tunic  Dresses,  tSe.;   . 
Hossar  Suiu,  Ms.  ' 


The  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISH II RNT  has  long  been  celebrated  for  baring  tbc  Bmi  and  C 
Mtrtint-iit  oi  ShiNtiiug  Jackeu  and  Pbhing  Coals;  Great  Cnau  and  Cloaks  of  every  make:  all  aorU  of  < 
ud-buotn,  and  Gambadoes;  India-Rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Oapes,  Air  Cushions,  Thirelllag  Bags,fte.  &c 

6KNTLEMEN  REQUIRING  OUTKITS,  on  a  comparison  with  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Piioat.  of  alWr 
11  prove  the  AdvanUges  to  be  derived  from  giving  their  Orders  to 

s.  p.  DouBmrz-  &,  soxr, 

9   LOMBARD- STREET— ESTABLISHED  FIFTY  YF.A 
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Rosewood    Desks, 
Rosewood  Desks, 

NeaUy  Inlaid,  lined 
with  Velvet,  and 
French  polished,  12 
inches  wide  Ms.  6d,; 
IWTKer  sizes  l5s.6dL 
and  195. 6tL 


With  Secret  Drawers, 

Rosewood  Writing  Desk, 
Price  One  GKiinea. 


lDRoeewooi,n( 
1  J  inlaid,  the 

Half  QtiixK 
WorkBoi 
Lined  with  n 
rior  figured  i 
pocket  in  li 
l(k 


In     Rosewood, 
comers. 
Ladies'  Writing  De^k. 

Splendidly  inlaid  with  deli 
<;atcly  cat  Pearl,  containing 
Secret  Drawers,  price  £3. 10s. 


Eighteen  inches  wide. 

In  R...ow„od,  neatly  fintehed.  «»«««»  Ooine*  D« 

Ladies'  B«g«ncy  Defiks.  In   solid    Mafaoguiy,    ron 

12  inchee  wide lSi.6d.  eonien,    strongly  bonnd  ir 

14      „        „      33t.6d.  brass,  and  with  Secret  Drsve 

Show  Room  for  Desks,  Dressing  Cases,  &c.  a 

THE    BRITISH    PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

No.   46,    CORNHILL,    LONDON 

SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS' 
Manufacturiiu^  Silversmiths,  14,  ComhiU,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  submit  K>r  choice  in  their  Plate  Rooms  many  patterns  of  Silver  Plated 
Table  Dish  Covers,  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  from  15  to  20  guineas  the  set,  viz. : — 


TOE  PLAIN  DOUBLE  DOME  PATTERN. 

1  Dish  Cover 20  inch £  6  13  0 

1  Dish  Cover 18  inch 4    7  0 

2  Dish  Covers 14  inch 5  12  0 


Per  Set £16  12    0 


THE  MELON  DOUBLE  DOSCE  PATTERN. 

1  Dish  Cover 20  inch £  5  17  9 

1  Dish  Cover 18  inch 4  14  C 

2  Dish  Covers 14  inch 6    6  0 


Per  Set £16  17    G 


Tlie  above  and  all  the  other  various  iiattems  have  silver  handles  and  mountings, 
and  silver  shields  for  engra\ing  the  crest  or  coat  of  arms. 

The  Show  Rooms  of  this  £8ta1)li8hment  occupy  several  floors,  and  contain  an 
extensive  stock  of  Plated  Goods,  Silver  Plate,  Jewellery,  and  Watches. 
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